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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  covering  the 
work  of  the  years  1887  and  1888,  which  have  been  combined  for  pub- 
lication in  one  volume.  An  account  is  given  therein  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  for  the  suppression  of  the  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle,  of  the  investigations  of  various  diseases  of  our 
domestic  animals  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  in- 
formation obtained  bearing  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  animal 
industry  of  the  country. 

The  period  included  in  these  reports  embraces  all  of  the  work  for 
the  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia  which  has  been  done  since  au- 
thority was  given  for  applying  such  measures  as  are  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  work.  Thus,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  out- 
break at  Chicago,  111.,  there  was  no  authority  to  purchase  and  slaugh- 
ter exposed  animals,  and  an  insufficient  sum  was  available  for  the 
destruction  of  those  actually  diseased.  The  appropriation  act  for 
the  year  1887-88  gave  additional  authority,  however,  and  from  the 
time  it  went  into  effect  the  work  has  gone  o^  successfully. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1887  this  dangerous  disease  had  been 
eradicated  from  Illinois,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished  the 
affected  districts  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  were  placed 
in  quarantine  and  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  cattle  traffic  was  estab- 
lished. Although,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  similar  work  in 
other  countries,  the  time  has  been  short  to  demonstrate  the  effects 
of  the  system  here  adopted,  the  progress  has  novertlieless  been  such 
as  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement.  The  Western  States,  and 
all  of  the  interior  districts  of  the  Eastern  States,  have  been  freed 
from  the  contagion.  The  disease  no  longer  exists  in  Virginia  or 
Pennsylvania.  In  Maryland  it. is  confined  to  Baltimore;  in  New 
Jersey  it  is  confined  to  Hudson  County;  in  New  York  it  is  confined 
to  New  York  City  and  to  Brooklyn  and  its  suburbs.  In  all  of  these 
places  infected  herds  are  slaughtered  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  the 
premises  where  they  have  been  are  thoroughly  disinfected.  No  other 
States  are  infected. 

The  enforcement  of  proper  regulations  to  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  contagion,  together  with  these  energetic  measures  for  its 
suppression,  have  rapidly  narrowed  the  infected  areas  and  have 
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greatly  lessened  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  centers  where 
it  has  longest  existed.  There  is  no  longer  any 'doubt  that,  with  a 
continued  application  of  these  measures,  the  disease  will  soon  disap- 
pear entirely  from  this  country. 

The  amount  of  work  necessary  to  an  efi&oient  supervision  of  the 
infected  districts  has  been  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Thus, 
for  the  eleven  months  accounted  for  in  the  report  of  1888,  the  num- 
ber of  animals  inspected  reached  305,280,  or  over  1,000  head  per  day. 
And  this  inspection  includes  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs  of 
each  animal.  The  number  of  post-mortem  examinations  in  the  same 
time  was  43,176,  or  150  per  day.  The  other  parts  of  the  work  were 
of  course  proportionally  heavy.  The  force  has  been  remarkably  ef- 
ficient, and  although  it  has  often  been  necessary  to  adopt  arbitrary 
measures,  which  have  been  a  hardship  to  the  owners  of  cattle,  there 
have  been  few  complaints. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  among  well- 
informed  people  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
cattle,  particularly  those  maintained  for  the  production  of  beef,  and 
the  population  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  cattle-raisers  to  know  whether  the  stock  of  cattle  was  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  as  compared  with  the  population.  It  has  also 
been  a  question  of  much  interest  whether  the  pric^  of  cattle  is  fixed 
arbitrarily  by  the  few  large  firms  which  control  the  beef  trade,  or 
whether  prices  here  as  with  other  commodities  result  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  An  earnest  attempt  hafl 
been  made  to  answer  these  questions  so  far  as  possible  from  the  in- 
formation which  could  be  obtained.  Much  care  was  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  the  data,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  reliable. 

A  section  of  the  report  is  given  to  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in 
horses.  There  is  no  more  fmportant  question  for  the  stock-owners 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  States  have  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  disease  by  the  destruction  of  all  affected  horses.  One  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  reliable  diagnosis  in  the  many  obscure  cases 
which  ar^  encountered.  I'his  trouble  has  b^en  largely  overcome  by 
the  recent  advances  made  by  science  in  this  and  other  countries.  A 
synopsis  of  these  investigations,  together  with  experiments  made  by 
this  Bureau  in  testing  the  suggested  methods  of  diagnosis,  should  be 
of  great  assistance  to  all  engaged  in  controlling  this  dangerous  dis- 
ease. 

The  investigations  made  in  regard  to  the  communicable  diseases 
of  swine  are  of  very  great  importance  towards  clearing  up  the  nature 
and  cause  of  such  diseases,  and  indicating  the  measures  which  are  to 
be  adopted  for  their  prevention.  Two  diseases  have  been  described, 
caused  by  different  germs,  having  quite  different  characters.  These 
are  often  complicated  with  each  othey,  and  were  first  differentiated 
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by  the  investigations  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The 
suggestions  for  preventive  treatment  which  are  given  are  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  careful  study  of  these  diseases,  and  if  adopted  will 
do  much  to  lessen  their  ravages. 

Among  the  more  valuable  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are: 
'"The  Tape- worm  disease  of  Sheep  of  the  Western  Plains,"  by  Dr. 
Cooper  Curtice;  the  "Condition  of  the  Cattle  Interests  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,"  by  Col.  H.  M.  Taylor ;  the  report  on  the  "  Num- 
ber and  Value  of  Pure-Bre^  Cattle  in  the  United  States,"  by  E.  W. 
Perry,  esq. ;  and  the  papers  prepared  to  accompany  the  exhibit  of 
animal  products  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889. 

In  conclusion^  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  ability, 
energy,  and  dev«tion  to  work  shown  by  Dr.  Theqbald  Smith  and  Dr. . 
F.  L.  Kilbome  in  conducting  the  experimental  work,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  SALMON, 
Chief  of  (he  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  Agricvliure.  « 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


The  work  for  extirpating  contagioTis  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  for 
preventing  its  spread  into  uninfected  States  and  Territories,  has  been 
the  most  important  business  of  the  Bureau  during  the  years  1887 
and  1888.  While  the  work  of  scientific  investigation  and  thp  collec- 
tion of  information  of  value  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  have  not  been  neglected,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  immediate  control  of  the  exotic  cattle  disease  just  men- 
tioned has  caused  by  far  the  greater  -pBurt  of  the  appropriation  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  This  also  was  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
intention  of  Congress  in  increasing  the  appropriation  and  in  con- 
ferring special  authority  for  its  use.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  this 
special  work,  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  give  such  information  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  for  the  two  years  as  is  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  persons  interested  in  the  animal  industry  of  the 
country. 

PLEUBOPNEnMOHIA. 

At  the  time  iny  last  report  was  submitted  the  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  European  lung  plague  of  cattle,  existed  not  only  in 
the  plague  spots  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  its  presence  has  been 
recognized  for  years,  but  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Chicago,  one  of 
the  greatest  live-stock  centers  of  the  country.  The  knowledge  that 
this  deadly  contagion  had  fixed  i*fcself  so  far  in  the  interior,  where 
there  was  so  muxjh  danger  of  its  being  scattered  in  many  directions 
by  the  movement  of  cattle,  caused  apprehension  and  alarm  among 
the  cattle  owners  and  business  men  of  all  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  The  introduction  of  cattle,  not  only  from  Cook  County, 
but  from  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  was  prohibited  by  the  State 
authorities  in  many  instances.  Thus  there  was  at  once  a  most  se- 
rious and  widespread  interruption  of  traffic  and  disturbance  of  values, 
in  addition  to  tne  losses  from  the  disease. 

When  the  Qutbreak  at  Chicago  wad  discovered,  and  for  some 
months  afterwards,  both  national  and  State  laws  applicable  to  its 
eradication  were  imperfect.  The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  authorized  the 
purchase  of  diseased  animals  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the- spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  one  State  into  another;  but  as 
the  statute  then  in  lorce  in  Illinois  required  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
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mals  affected  with  this  disease  without  compensation,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear proper  that  they  should  be  purchased  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  work  of  the  Department  was  therefore  confined  to  an 
investigation  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
guard  over  the  infected  distillery  stables  and  over  one  infected  farm 
upon  which  were  found  exposed  about  250  head  of  cattle. 

The  inspection  made  by  the  Department  veterinarians  soon  showed 
that  the  contagion  had  been  disseminated  quite  extensively  by  dis- 
eased cattle  which  had  pastured  upon  the  vacant  lots  and  commons 
about  the  city,  and^ there  mingled  with  many  milch  cows  which  had 
been  allowed  to  run  at  large. 

The  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1887,  not  only  increased 
the  sum  to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000,  but  gave&uthority  to  purchase  both  diseased  and 
exposed  cattle,  and  made  $100,000  immediately  available.  The  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  was  at  once  directed  to  proceed  to  Illinois  and  reach 
some  understanding,  if  possible,  with  the  governor  and  live-stock 
commission,  by  which  the  work  in  that  State  might  be  made  efficient 
and  the  disease  eradicated  without  further  delay.  ^  At  a  conference 
between  these  gentlemen,  held  in  Springfield,  ill.,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Departmont  of  Agriculture  would  pay  for  the  diseased  and 
exposed  animals  that  were  slaughtered;  a  veterinarian,  not  pre- 
viously stationed  there,  and  having  reputation  and  experience,  would 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Department  work  ;  the  force  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  increased  as  required  for  the  extermination  of  the 
plague ;  the  separate  offices  previously  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Sxate  commission  would  be  consolidated ;  the  State  com- 
mission would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  secure  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  law. 

It  was  evident  from  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  the  authority  accompanying  it,  that  Congress  intended 
not  only  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
j)leuro-pneumonia  from  State  to  State,  but  also  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  disease  wherever  it  might  exist.  The  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
viously prepared  under  section  3  of  the  act  approved  May  29,  1884, 
and  already  accepted  by  several  States,  were  not  entirely  adapted  to 
the  most  efficient  exercise  of  this  enlarged  power.  Accordingly  new 
rules  and  regulations,  as  follows,  were  at  once  prepared  and  certified 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union : 

Rules  and  regtUatiom  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  sup- 
preasum  and  extirpation  of  contagious,  ir^eotious,  and  communicable  diseases 
among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States, 

[Prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.] 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bur^u  of  Animal  Industry  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to 
provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other 
contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  approv^  the  29th  day  of  May,  1884, 
and  of  section  8  of  said  act,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  prepared 
and  adopted  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious, 
infectious,  and  communicable  diseases  among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  United  ' 
States: 


1 1 


BULBS  Ain>  BEOULATIONS. 


(1)  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  there  exists,  or  there  is  good 
cause  to  beueve  there  exists,  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  conmiunicable  disease 
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among  domestio  animals  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  he  believeB  there  is 
danger  of  such  disease  spreading  to  other  States  or  Territories,  he  shall  at  once 
direct  an  inspector  to  nuike  an  investigation  as  to  the  tzistence  pf  said  disease, 

(2)  Said  inspector  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  locaUty  where  said  disease  is  be* 
Ueved  to  exist  and  make  an  examination  of  the  animals  said  to  be  affected  with 
disease,  and  report  the  result  of  such  examination  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

(3)  Should  the  inspector  on  such  investigation  find  that  a  contagious,  infectious, 
or  communicable  disease  exists  among  the  animals  examined,  and  espociallv  pletux>- 
pneumonia,  he  shall  direct  the  temporary  quarantine  of  said  animals,  and  the  herds 
among  which  thev  are,  and  adopt  such  sanitary  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  report  his  action  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

He  will  further  notify  in  writing  the  owner  or  owners,  or  person  or  persons  in 
charge  of  such  animal  or  animals,  of  the  existence  of  the  contagious  disease,  and 
that  said  animal  or  animals  have  been  placed  in  quarantine,  and  warn  him  oir  them 
from  moving  said  animal  or  animals  under  penalty  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  Mav  29, 1884.  • 

(4)  'When  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  satisfied  of  the  iBxistence 
of  any  contagious  disease  among  domestic  animals  in  anjr  locality  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  of  pleuro-^neumonia,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  said  disease 
spreading  to  other  States  or  Territories,  he  will  report  the  same  to  the  Commissioner 
of  AjCTiculture,  who  will  quarantine  said  locality  in  the  mode  and  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  12.  He  shall  cause  a  thorough  examination  of  all  animals  of  the  kind 
diseased  in  said  locaUty,  and  all  such  animals  found  diseased  he  will  cause  to  be 
slaughtered.  He  shall  establish  a  (quarantine  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety 
days  of  all  animals  that  have  come  in  contact  with  diseased  animals,  or  have  been 
on  premises  or  in  buildings  on  or  in  which  diseased  animals  hAve  been,  or  have  been 
in  any  way  exposed  to  disease  ;  and  shall  make  and  enforce  all  such  sanitary  reg^u- 
lations  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.  He  will  cause  to  be  disinfected 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  best  all  sheds,  corrals,  yards,  bams,  and  buildings  in 
which  diseased  animals  have  been,  and  unt^such  premises  and  building  have  oeen 
so  disinfected  and  declared  free  from  contagion  by  certificate  in  writing  signed  by 
an  in^)ector  of  the  Bureaix  of  Animal  Industry,  no  animal  or  animals  snail  be  per- 
mitted to  go  upon  or  into  said  premises  and  building.  Should,  however,  any  ani- 
mal or  animals  be  put  upon  said  premises  or  into  said  buildings  in  violation  of  this 
rule  and  regulation,  then  such  animal  or  animals  shall  be  placed  in  quarantine  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety  days,  and  said  premises  or  buildings  be  again  dis- 
iniected.  Said  second  disinfection  and  the  quarantine  of  said  animals  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  of  said  premises  or  buildings. 

(0)  All  animals  quarantined  by  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry shall  have  a  chain  fastened  with  a  numbered  lock  placed  around  their  horns, 
or  in  case  of  hornless  animals  placed  around  their  necks;  and  a  record  will  be  kept 
showing  the  number  of  lock  placed  upon  each  animal,  name  and  character  of  ani- 
mal, and  marks'of  identification,  name  of  owner,  locality,  and  date  o(  quarantine. 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  however,  may.  in  his  discretion,  in  place  of  chaining 
said  animals,  cause  the  animals  to  be  branded  in  such  manner  as  he  may  designate, 
or  mav  place  a  guard  over  the  same. 

(6)  All  animals -quarantined  will  be  deemed  and  considered  as  *' affected  with 
contagious  disease,"  and  any  person  or  persons  moving  said  quarantined  animals 
from  the  infected  distnot  will  be  prosecuted  under  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  approved  May  29,  1884. 

(7)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
it  becomes  necessary  to  kill  animals  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagious  dis- 
ease known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  said  disease 
from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  slaughtered. 

(8)  All  animals  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  all  animals  exposed  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia, that  have  been  condemned  to  be  slaughtered,  shall  be  first  appreused  as 
to  their  value  at  the  time  of  their  condemnation.  Said  appraisement  shall  be  made 
in  the  mode  and  manner  provided  for  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, and  such,  coinpensation  on  their  appraised  value  will  be  paid  as  is  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  such  State.  In  case  such  State  has  no  law  for  the  appraisement  of  the 
value  of  animals  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  that  have  been  exposed  to 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  either,  then  the  Chief  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall 
direct  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  to  convene  a  board  of  appraisers  to  consist  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  said  inspector  shall  appoint,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  owner  of  the  animal  or  animals  condemned,  and  these  two  will  appoij^t  the 
third ;  in  case  the  said  owner  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  name  an  appraiser,  then  by 
two  appraisers  to  be  appointed  by  said  inspector.    This  board  will  appraise  the 
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value  of  the  animals  condemned  and  certify  to  the  same  in  writing  under  oath,  and 
the  amoimt  so  fixed  by  said  board  shall,  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animals  con- 
denmed.    Should  the  owner  of  the  aninials  condemned  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ap- 

graisement,  he  may  appeal  from  said  appraisement  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
tates,  and  the  amoimt  found  by  saia  court  to  be  the  value  of  the  condemned 
animals  will  be  paid  to  the  owner. 

(9)  Whenever  it  is  deemed  neceasarv  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry to  supervise  and  inspect  any  of  the  lines  of  transportation  operating  in  the 
United  States,  that  do  business  in  and  througlv more  than  one  State,  or  connect  with 
lines,  doing  business  in  and  through  other  States,  and  the  boats,  cars,  and  stock- 
yards in  connection  with  the  same,  he  shall  designate  suitable  inspectors  for  that 
purpose,  and  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  quarantine  ana  disinfection  of 
all  stock-yards,  cars,  boats,  and  other  vehicles  of  transportation  in  which  have  been, 
or  in  which  have  been  transported  animals  affected  with  a  contafiious  disease  or 
suspected  to  have  been  affected  with  such  a  disease.  Such  cars  and  other  vehicles 
of  transportation  declared  in  quarantme  shall  not  be  again  used  to  transport,  store,  or 
shelter  animals  or  merchandise  until  certified  to  be  free  of  contagion  bv  a  certificate 
signed  bj;  the  inspector  supervising  their  disinfection,  and  such  stock-yards  shall 
not  again  have  animals  placed  in  them  until  likewise  declared  free  of  contagion. 

(10)  All  quarantined  stock,  premises^  and  buildings  will  be  under  the  charge  and 
st^pervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  shall  be  in  no 
case  free  from  quarantine  until  so  ordered  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

(11)  Whenever  any  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  prevented  or 
obstructed,  or  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  examining  of  ani- 
mals suspected  to  have  a  contagious  disease,  or  in  placing  under  quarantine  animals 
or  premises,  or  in  disinfecting  them,  he  will  report  the  same  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau. He  will  also  call  upon  the  sheriff  or  otner  police  authorities  of  the  locality 
where  said  obstruction  or  mterf erence  occurs  for  aid  and  protection  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ills  duty.  Should  such  sheriff  or  police  authorities  neglect  or  refuse  to  ren- 
der such  aid  and  protection  he  will  then  apply  to  the  United  States  marshal  of  said 
district  for  the  necessary  force  and  assistance  needed  to  protect  him  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  duties  imposcMl  upon  him  by  these  rules  and  regulations  and  the  provisions 
of  the  law  by  authority  of  which  they  are  made.  He  will  also  file  with  tne  United 
States  district  attorney  information  o^  all  the  facts  connected  with  such  obstruction 
and  mterierence  and  the  names  of  the  party  or  parties  causmg  the  same. 

(12)  Should  from  any  cause  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  find  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  m  any  State,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence thereof  there  is  great  danger  that  pleuro-pneumonia  will  spread  from  said 
State  to  other  States  and  Territories,  he  will  report  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Thereupon  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  if  he  beUeves  the  exigency 
of  the  case  requires  it,  will  declare  said  State,  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  and 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  these  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  quarantined 
against  the  exportation  of  animals  of  the  kind  diseased  to  any  other  State,  Territory, 
or  f orei^  country,  -  Said  order  of  the  Commissioner  declaring  the  quarantine  of  a 
State  wiU  be' published  in  at  least  two  papers  in  said  State  once  a  week  during  the 
existence  of  said  quarantme,  and  in  sucn  other  papers  as  he  may  select.  Notification 
of  the  order  declaxing  said  Quarantine  will  be  certified  to  the  governor  of  the  State 
Quarantined,  as  weU  as  to  tne  governors  of  all  other  States  and  Territories,  and  to 
the  agents  of  all  transportation  companies  doing  business  in  or  through  said  State. 
All  animals  of  the  kind  quarantined  against  in  said  State  will  be  deemed  as  animals 
"  affected  with  contagious  disease,*'  and  any  person  moving  or  transporting  any  of 
said  animals  to  any  other  State  or  Territorv,  or  delivering  any  of  such  animals  to  any 
transportation  company  to  be  so  transported,  will  be  prosecuted  under  sections  6  and 
7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1884.  Provided,  however,  that  any 
animal  of  the  kmd  quarantined  against  that  has  been  examined  by  an  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  by  a  certificate  in  writing  signed  by  such  inspec- 
tor declared  to  be  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  may  be  exported  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory,  and  provided  further  that  said  animal  shall  be  exported  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  sucn  examination  and  signing  of  said  certificate,  so  that  said  animal  may 
not  be  exposed  to  disease  before  leaving  said  State. 

(13)  Before  giving  the  certificate  provided  for  by  Rule  12  the  inspector  must  be 
furnished  with  an  affidavit  made  by  two  reputable  and  disinterested  persons,  stat- 
ing that  they  have  known  the  animals  to  be  examined  for  a  period  of  six  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  examination,  and  that  during  that  time  the  ani- 
mals have  hot  been  exposed  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  that  they  have  not  b^en  in  any 
of  th^  buildings  or  on  any  of  the  premises,  or  among  any  of  the  herds  known  to 
be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  suspected  to  be  so  affected.  The  inspector 
may  also  require  further  proof  as  to  whether  said  animals  to  be  examined  have 
been  ezposea  to  pleuro-pneumonia^ 
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(14)  All  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  made  are  hereby  revoked,  and  these  rules 
and  regulations  will  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1887. 

Norman  J.  Colman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

These  rules  were  accompanied  by  a  certificate  and  request  for  co- 
operation, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

WASmNQTON.  D.  C,  April  15,  1887. 

I,  Norman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  do  hereby  certify  to  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State  of the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
pared by  me  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  of  the  Umted  States,  by  virtue  of  section  3  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled  *'  An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to 
provide*  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other 
contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  and  I  do  hereby  iiivite  the  executive 

authority  of  the  State  of to  co-operate  in  the  enforcemeiu  and  execution  of 

said  act  and  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  made  by  authority  of  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

— _— ^  , 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
To  his  excellency, 

Ch)t^emor  of  the  State  of , 

The  following  form  of  acceptance  was  inclosed  for  the  signature 
of  the  governors  accepting  the  rules  and  regulations  : 

18&-. 

I, ,  governor  of  the  State  of ,  and  chief  executive  officer  thereof, 

do  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  rules  and  regulations  certified  to  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  prepared  by  him 
April  15, 1887,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  of  section  8  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  29,  1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  further 
acKnowledge  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  to  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 

of to  co-operate  m  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  of  said 

rules  and  regulations. 

And  on  benalf  of  the  State  of ,  and  by  virtue  of  my  authority  as  the  chief 

executive  officer  thereof,  I  do  hereby  accept  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  April  15,  1887,  for  the  suppression  and  extirpa- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  agree  that  the  executive  authority  of  the 

State  of will  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  carrying  out 

the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  29, 1884,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  authoritv;  and  that 
I  will  direct  the  sheriffs  and  other  peace  officers  of  the  State  to  render  all  necessary 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  p^r- 
f  onnance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  said  rules  and  regulations. 


Hon.  Norman  J.  COLKAN.  Oovemor  of  tlu  State  of . 

Commissioner  of  Agrictdturey  WashingtoUy  D.  C. 

The  governors  of  thirty-four  States  and  Territories  at  once  accepted 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  De- 
partment in  the  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

At  this  time,  however,  very  few  States  had  statutes  authorizing 
the  governors  to  accept  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  some  of  the 
governors  were  doubtful  of  their  power  to  accept  without  a  special  , 
authorization  from  the  legislature.  There  were  also  many  States 
which  had  no  laws  for  the  suppression  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or, 
having  such  laws,  they  were  too  defective  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  proper  measures  to  secure  the  prompt  extirpation  of  the  plagtite. 

To  overcome  this  deficiency  in  State  legislation  a  form  of  Idw 
suited  to  meet  this  emergency  was  suggested  to  the  legislatures  then 
in  session.     This  act  was  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Ne^  il«i\xi^- 
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shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  in  the 
following  form: 

AN  ACT  to  CO>oper&te  with  the  United  States  in  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly  ^  do  enact 
as  follows :  Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  tne  CommiBSioner  of  Agriculture,  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  section  three  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  twenl^-nine, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty^f  our,  entitled  '*  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  eicportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide 
means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  to  co-operate  with  thd  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  2»  The  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  Of  inspection,  quarantinci  and  condemnation  of  animals  effected 
with  any  contagious,*  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  or  suspected  to  be  so  af^ 
fected,  or  that  have  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  and  for  these  purposes  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  ground  or  premises.  Said  in- 
spectors shall  have  the  power  to  call  on  sheriffs,  constables,  and  peace  officers  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  twenty-nine,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  peace  officers  to  assist  said  inspectors  when  so  requested;  and  said 
inspectors  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  protection  as  peace  officers  while  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  8.  All  expenses  of  quarantine,  condemnation  of  animals  exposed  to  disease, 
and  the  expenses  of  any  and  all  measures  that  mav  be  used  to  suppress  aild  extir- 
pate pleuro-pneumonia  shaU  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  in  no  case  shall  this 
State  be  liable  for  any  damages  or  expenses  of  any  kind  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

SiBC.  4.  This  act  sliaU  take  effect  immediately. 

This  act  was  also  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  with  the  fol- 
lowing penalty  clause : 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  any  order  of  quarantine  made  under  this  act,  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  suppression  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlisdemeanor,  and  unon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  moi'e  than  six  months,  Or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  , 

• 

In  Maryland  this  work  had  been  going  on  very  harmoniously  and 
successfully  for  about  eight  months  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  August  2, 1886,  and  the  State  authorities  objected  to  any  material 
change  in  the  status  of  co-operation,  on  the  ^ound  that  they  knew 
the  old  rules  to  be  successful  in  that  State,  while  the  new  ones  might 
be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  an  experiment.  Some  amendments, 
which  appeared  desirable  to  both  pal'ties,  were  consequently  made  to 
the  old  rules,  and  these,  in  the  amended  form,  were  then  accepted  by 
the  governor  and  live-stock  sanitary  board  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  tho  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  amended  rules 
and  regulations : 

Eules  and  regulations  for  co-operation  between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agnculture  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  suppression^and 
extirpation  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle, 

INSPECTION. 

(1)  The  necessary  inspectors  wiU  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  The  properly-constituted  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  who 
are  assigned  to  this  State  are  to  be  authorized  by  proper  State  authorities  to  make 
inspections  of  cattle  under  th?  laws  of  the  State.  They  are  to  receive  such  protec- 
tion and  assistance  as  would  be  given  to  State  officers  engaged  in  similar  work,  and 
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shall  be  permitted  to  examine  quarantined  herds  whenever  so  directed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  or  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

(3)  All  reports  of  inspections  will  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  a 
copy  of  these  will  then  be  made  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  State  authorities;  when, 
however,  any  inspector  discovers  a  herd  infected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
he  will  at  once  report  the  same  to  the  proper  State  authorities,  as  well  as  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

(4)  The  inspectors,  while  always  subject  to  orders  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) will  cordially  co-operate  with  State  authorities,  and  will  follow  instructions 
received  from  them,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

QUABANTINE. 

(5)  Wh^  conta^ous  pleuro-pneumonia  is  discovered  in  any  herd,  the  owner  or 
pmon  in  charge  is  to  be  at  once  notified  by  the  inspector,  and  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations of  the  state  are  to  be  enforced  from  that  time.  The  affected  animals  will 
be  isolated,  when  possible,  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  until  they  can  be  prop* 
erly  appraised  and  slaughtered. 

(6)  To  insure  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  quarantine,  a  diain  fastened  with  a  num- 
bered lock  will  be  placed  around  the  horns,  or^  with  hornless  animals,  around  the 
neck,  and  record  will  be  kept  showing  the  number  of  the  lock  placed  upon  each 
Animal  in  the  herd. 

(7)  The  locks  and  chains  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
they  will  become  the  property  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  used,  in  order  that 
any  one  tampering  witn  tnem  can  be  proceeded  against  legally  for  injuring  or  em* 
be&sling  the  tnroperty  of  the  State. 

(8)  Qiuurantine  restrictions  once  imposed  are  not  to  be  removm  by  the  State 
au^orities  without  the  consent  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ccdture. 

(9)  The  period  of  quarantining  will  continue  at  least  ninety  days  after  the  removal 
of  tne  last  diseased  animal  from  the  herd,  and  will  not  be  removed  imtil  the  prem- 
ises have  been  disinfected.  During  the  whole  period  of  quarantine  no  animal 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  herd  ot  to  leave  it,  and  all  animals  in  the  herd  will  be 
carefully  isolated  from  other  cattle*  Any  person  or  persons  violating  quarantine 
regulations  Will  be  prosecuted  imder  the  laws  of  Maryland  by  the  State  authorities* 

SLAUOttf  EB  Aiin  COMf  ftNSAllON. 

(10)  All  animals  affected  with  or  exposed  to  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  are  to 
be  slaughtered  as  soon  after  their  discovery  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made,  Mid  the  State  veterinarian  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  inspector  of  the  Bu* 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  in  charge  of  the  work,  make  the  necessary  order  for  the 
slftUghtef  of  exposed  and  diseasea  animals. 

(11)  When  diseased  or  exposed  animals  are  reported  to  the  State  authorities,  they 
shaU  promptly  take  such  steps  as  they  desire  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  The  animals 
are  to  be  appraised  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  and  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (who  will  be  dedi^nated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture)  notified  of  the  ap^aisement.  If  this  representative  of  the 
Bu||^u  of  Animal  Industry  confirms  the  diagnosis  and  approves  the  appraisement, 
theDepartment  of  Agriculture  will  purchase  the  animals  of  the  owner  and  pay  for 
the  same. 

(12)  All  slaughter  shall  be  made  on  the  premises  where  pmcticable,  and  the  car- 
casses, blood,  and  offal  of  all  diseased  animals  properlv  buried  thereon.  In  no 
case  shall  driving  of  diseased  or  exposed  animals  over  tne  public  highway  be  per- 
mitted unless  under  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Bureau.  Nor  shall  such  ani- 
ms^  be  slaughtered  at  any  slaughter-house  where  adequate  provision  is  not  made 
for  the  destruction  of  carcasses,  offal,  blood,  and  aU  infecting  matters* 

DISINFBCnONi 

(18)  All  necessary  disinfection  will  be  conducted  by  the  employ^  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

IKOCULATtON. 


(14)  No  inoculation  will  be  permitted. 

0 —        "      ■  ■■ 


[16)  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  the  inspector  ai^i^ed  to  Maryland  by  the 
Bureau -(tf  Animal  Industry ^  the  compensation  for  all  animals  slaughtered  Undot 
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their  direction,  and  all  .other  necessary  and  authorized  expenses,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NORBIAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  July  7,  A,  D,  1887. 

I,  Henry  Lloyd,  governor  of  Maryland,  do  herebjr  approve  of  the  foregoing 
amended  rules  and  regulations,  prepared  under  direction  of  Hon.  Norman  J.  Col- 
man,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  conta- 
§ious  diseases  of  animals,  and  I  agree  to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
ustry  in  carrying  out  the  same  in  this  State. 

•  Henry  Lloyd. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  did  not  formally  accept  the  new  rules 
and  regulations,  because  he  considered  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
do  this  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  authorizing  him  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. This  work  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  new  rules  by  the  consent  both  of  the  governor  and  of  this  board. 

The  appropriation  was  plainly  insufficient  to  allow  of  operations 
at  once  covering  all  the  infected  sections.  The  policy  was,  there- 
fore, to  first  eradicate  the  plague  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  and  from  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, TSmr  Jersey,  and  the  interior  counties  of  New  York,  leav- 
ing the  expensive  work  which  would  evidently  be  required  on  Long 
Island  until  the  last.  With  some  slight  modifications  this  policy 
was  adhered  to,  and  early  in  1888  the  whole  of  the  infected  territory 
was  covered,  and  since  that  time  the  regulations  have  been  enforced 
as  strictly  as  possible.  The  general  result  has  been  very  gratifying, 
and  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  the  regulations  now  in 
force  are  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  if  a  compe- 
tent and  efficient  force  is  maintained, .  the  disease  can  be  entirely 
eradicated  from  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  apprehension  existing  as  to  the  danger  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia being  disseminated  by  cars  in  which  diseased  catue  had 
Deen  transported,  the  following  circular  in  reference  to  disinfection 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  transportation  companies,  and  has  been 
very  generally  observed : 

XJNrrED  States  Depabthemt  of  Aomcxtlture, 

CoifMissioNER's  Office, 
Washington,  D,  C,  May  81,  1887. 

To  the  managers  of  all  vaUroads  and  transportation  companies  in  the  United  States: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  contagiouspleuro-pneumonia  exists  among 
cattle  in  the  States  of  Hlinois,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  and  that  the  infected  dis- 
tricts in  said  States  have  been  duly  quarantined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

The  existence  of  this  contagious  disease  in  such  important  cattle  centers  as  these 
States  is  a  danger  so  menacing  to  the  cattle  interests  of  the  United  States  that  it 
caUs  for  the  most  prompt,  thorough,  and  energetic  measures  that  can  be  taken,  not 
only  by  the  National  Government,  but  also  by  all  parties  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  great  cattle  industry  of  the  country. 

•  No  persons  or  class  of  persons  are  more  interested  in  the  safety  and  growth  of  this 
industry  than  transportation  companies,  who  derive  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
earnings  from  the  shipment  of  cattle  and  their  products,  and  none  should  be  more 
active  and  energetic  in  enforcing  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  stamp  out  tills 
disease  and  prevent  its  possible  spread. 

The  insidious  character  of  this  disease,  its  easy  and  imperceptible  propagation  by 
contact  with  animals  having  the  germs  of  disease  and  giving  no  outward  symptoms 
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of  its  presence,  the  contraction  of  the  plague  from  infected  cars,  the  spreading  of  the 
germs  by  means  of  manure  carried  in  uncleansed  cars  from  place  to  place,  all  make  it 
a  matter  of  grave  concern,  and  render  it  necessary  that  stringent  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  protect  the  cattle  interests  of  the  country  from  tms  great  evil. 
.  I  have,  therefore,  to  surest  and  to  request  that  all  transportation  companies  shall 
establish  on  their  respective  lines  a  rule,  and  see  that  it  is  rigidly  enforced,  that  all 
cars  that  have  carried  live  stock  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  on  the  discharging  of 
their  freight,  and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  freight  or  stock  yards  before  this  is  done. 
Also  that  the  said  cars  shall  be  carefully  disinfected  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Remove  all  litter  and  manure. 

(2)  Wash  the  car  with  water  thoroughly  and  until  clean. 

(8)  Saturate  the  walls  and  floors  with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  4  ounces  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Stock-yards  and  pens  should  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected  at  least  once  a  week. 

Transportation  companies  having  connections  with  infected  districts  should  re- 
quire parties  offering  cattle  for  shipment  to  pre^nt,  at  point  of  loading,  affidavits 
of  the  owner  and  two  disinterested  persons,  stating  that  the  cattle  to  be  shipped 
have  been  known  to  affiants  for  at  least  six  months  next  preceding,  and  that  the 
said  cattle  have  not  been  in  any  of  said  districts  and  have  not  come  in  contact  with 
any  cattle  from  said  districts.  Said  affidavits  should  be  attached  to  and  accompany 
the  way-bill  to  point  of  destination.  « 

As  several  very  extensive  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  recently  been 
traced  to  cattle  that  had  been  shipped  from  mfected  districts  a  considerable  distance 
by  rail,  the  necessity  of  these  precautions  can  not  be  overestunated,  and  if  enforced 
they  would  be  a  material  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Reulroad  companies  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  its  work  of  extirpating  pleuro-pneumonia,  if  they  will  co-operate  with  it 
and  assist  in  maintaining  the  rrues  and  regulations  prescribed  by  me  on  April  15, 
1^7,  and  the  quarantine  orders  since  made. 

I  hope  this  support  and  assistance  will  be  cordially  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

Norman  J.  CJolman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

WOBK  IN  ILLINOIS. 

On  April  20,  1887,  Dr.  James  Law,  prof  essor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  surgeiy  in  Cornell  University,  took  charge  of  the  work  for 
the  suppression  of  pleuiro-pneumonia  in  Cook  County,  111.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  Illinois.  From  this 
time  the  work  was  pressed  vigorously  forward.  The  cost  of  inspec- 
tion, of  tagging  ana  registering  cattle,  of  maintaining  quarantines, 
of  disinfection,  of  compensation  for  slaughtered  cattle,  of  clerical 
work  in  the  oflBce,  of  omce  rent,  etc.,  was  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  The  State  paid  the  expenses  of  the  live-stock  commis- 
sion, of  the  State  veterinarian,  and  of  the  appraisers. 

Cook  County  was  placed  in  quarantine  May  24  by  the  publication 
in  the  newspapers  and  by  sending  a  notice  to  the  officers  of  the  rail- 
road and  transportation  companies.    These  notices  were  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Commissioner's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  34,  1887. 

To  the  managers  and  agents  .of  all  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies 

throughout  the  United  States,  and  other  persons : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  publication,  in  pursuanqe  of  section  7  of  an  act  of  CJon- 
gress  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means 
for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases 
-among  domestic  animals,"  that  a  contagious,>infectiou8,  and  communicable  disease, 
known  as  pleuro-pneimionia,  exists  among  cattle  in  the  county  of  Cook,  State  of 
Illinois  ;  that  all  cattle  in  said  infected  district  are  hereby  quarantined  until  further 
notice,  and  deemed  cattle  "affected  with  a  contagious  disease,"  and  all  persons  are 
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rohibited  from  moving  or  tranBportingany  cattle  from  said  county  of  Cook,  State  of 
linois,  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  imder  -peneilty  of  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  of  the  above-entitled  act :  Provided,  however.  That  any  cattle  that  have 
been  examined  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  by  said  in- 
spector are  certified  to  in  writing  as  being  free  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  may  be  trans- 
ported to  any  other  State  or  Territory  from  said  infected  district  within  forty-eight 
Tiours  aft^  being  so  certified  to :  And  provided  further,  That  said  inspector  is  nir- 
nished  with  an  Affidavit  made  by  two  disinterested  persons,  stating  that  they  have 
known  said  cattle  for  a  period  of  six  months  immediately  prior  to  the  examination, 
and  that  during  that  time  said  cattle  have  not  been  exposed  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Said  inspector  may  require  further  evidence  that  the  cattle  have  not  been  exposed, 
and  such  proof  as  he  requires  must  be  given  him. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  is  called  to  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  Congi-ess  ap- 
proved May  29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  sections 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment, for  any  transportation  company  or  x)erson  to  receive  for  transportation,  or  to 
transport,  or  to  drive,  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another  any  live  stock  affected 
with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  commimicaDle  disease,  and  especiallv  pleuro- 
pneimionia ;  or  for  any  person  or  persons  to  deliver  such  affected  live  stock  to  any 
transportation  company.  • 

A  reward  of  $100  will  be  paid  to  any  person  giving  information  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  results  in  the  conviction  of  any  person  for  a 
violation  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  Ck>ngrcss  of  May  29,  1884. 

Norman  J.  Colman, 
CommUsiojier  of  Agriculture. 


United  States  Department  op  Aqriculture, 
,  Commissioner's  Office,      - 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  24, 1887. 

To  the  agents  of :  *" 

You  will  take  notice  that,  in  pursuance  of  section  7  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  ^ou  are  hereby 
notified  that  a  contaMous  disease,  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  exists  among  cat- 
tle in  the  county  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois,  in  and  through  which  infected  district 
your  company  is  doing  business.  Said  dis^ct  is  hereby  declared  in  quarantine  un- 
til further  notice,  and  you  are  hereby  directed  not  to  receive  for  transportation,  nor 
to  transport,  any  cattle  from  said  county,  in  said  State,  to  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, unless  such  cattle  have  first  been  examined  and  inspected  by  an  inspector 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  said  mspector  gives  a  certifi- 
cate in  writing  that  the  cattle  examined  are  free  from  the  contagious  disease 
Imown  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  have  not  been  exposed  to  such  disease,  in  which 
case  said  cattle  so  certified  to  may  be  transported  from  said  district  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  examination,  and  not  otherwise.  Before  examining 
cattie  to  certify  for  transportation  the  inspector  must  be  furnished  with  an  affidavit, 
made  by  two  disinterested  persons,  stating  that  they  have  known  the  cattle  for  a 
period  of  six  months  jilst  prior  to  the  examination,  and  that  such  cattle  have  not 
oeen  exposed  to  pleuro-pneumonia ;  that  they  have  not  been  in  any  of  the  build- 
ings, or  on  any  of  the  premises,  or  among  any  of  the  herds  that  have  been  speciaUy 
quarantined  in  said  district.  The  inspector  may  require  other  proof  that  the  cattle 
nave  not  been  exposed  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  must  be  furnished  before  he 
gives  the  certificate. 

Provided,  howeoer,  until  further  notice,  that  cattle  offered  for  shipment  from  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  111.,  may  be  received  and 
transported  without  examination  and  without  the  certificate  above  prescribed. 
Nothmg,  however,  in  this  proviso  to  exempt  parties  making  such  shipment  from 
the  penalty  for  shipping  or  offering  for  shipment  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia, or  cattle  from  said  Cook  County,  111. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  sections  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  ji^ar,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment) 
for  any  railroad  company  to  receive  9or  transportation,  or  to  transport  from  one 
State  or  Territory  to  another,  any  live  stock  affected  with  any  contagipus,  infectious, 
or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  with  the  disease  commonly  known  as 
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pleuro-pneumonia,  or  for  any  person  or  persons  to  deliver  such  affected  live  stock 
to  any  transportation  company. 

Tour  attention  is  also  called  to  the  roles  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  by  virtue  of  the  authorit]^  conferred  upon  him  by  section 
8  of  the  aforementioned  act,  and  esx>ecially  to  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twdfth  rules,  a 
copy  of  said  rules  and  refirulations  being  herein  inclosed. 

Norman  J.  Colmak, 
Commisaioner  of  Agriculture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  special  exception  in  regard  to  the 
Union  Stock  Yards.  There  was  no  evidence  that  th&e  yards  had 
ever  been  infected.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  managers  that 
no  cattle  were  to  be  received  from  Cook  County,  and  a  guard  was 
also  established  to  make  certain  that  this  agreement  was  carried  out. 
Under  these  conditions  it  appeared  perfectly  safe  to  allow  the  traflBc 
and  interstate  commerce  passing  through  these  yards  to  go  on  with- 
out molestation. 

Under  the  same  date  similar  notices  were  made  in  reference  to 
Westchester,  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  and  Richmond 
Counties  in  the  State  of  New  x  ork ;  and  Baltimore,  Howard,  Car- 
roll, and  Prince  George's  Counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

To  return  to  the  work  in  Illinois  :  Beginning  with  April  20,  every 
bovine  animal  in  the  infected  district  was  numbered  by  a  metal  tag 

S laced  in  the  ear  ;  this  number  was  so  recorded  that  by  means  of  a 
ouble  index  the  animal  coidd  be  easily  located  either  by  knowing 
the  number  or  the  owner's  name.  Post-mortem  examinations  were 
made  of  all  cattle  from  this  district  which  were  slaughtered  or  which 
died  from  natural  causes.  In  this  way  nearly  every  herd  affected 
was  soon  located.  As  no  animals  in  this  district  could  be  moved 
without  a  permit,  there  was  no  serious  dif&culty  in  carrying  out  these 
regulations.  In  addition  to  this,  every  herd  in  which  the  disease 
was  found,  and  every  herd  which  was  known  to  have  been  exposed 
to  it,  were  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  our  inspectors. 

Every  stable  in  which  a  diseased  or  suspicious  animal  was  found' 
was  dismf  ected  in  the  most  complete  manner  by  a  special  corps  of  men 
organized  and  instructed  for  this  work. 

As  a  result  of  these  thorough  measures  the  extension  of  the  plague 
was  soon  checked,  the  last  acute  case  being  found  on  July  28, 1887. 
There  were,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  chronic  cases  found 
after  that  time,  and  the  object  of  the  continued  supervision  was  to 
discover  and  slaughter  all  oi  these  as  the  only  sure  precaution  against 
a  new  outbreak  of  the  trouble. 

It  was  the  intention  to  remove  all  quarantine  restrictions  in  Illi- 
nois by  January  1,  1888,  but  the  f  reg^uent  discovery  of  lesions  in  the 
lungs  of  slaughtered  cows  which,  while  not  pathognomonic  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, might  have  been  produced  by  it,  led  to  the  postponement 
of  this  action.  On  December  29  an  undoubted  case  of  chrome  pleuro- 
pneumonia, with  encysted  lung  tissue,  was  discovered.  From  anin- 
QTiiry  which  I  at  once  made  as  to  how  this  case  could  have  escaped 
tn^  general  slaughter  of  exposed  cattle  that  I  supposed  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  learned  that  about  300  cows  in  the  infected  district  had  been 
allowed  to  remain,  on  the  belief  that  they  had  not  been  exposed.  It 
was  one  of  these  animals,  slaughtered  by  the  desire  of  the  owner,  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  our  inspectors,  which  revealed  the  existence  of 
disease.  The  remainder  of  the  herd  yf^  at  once  slaughtered  and  the 
stable  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  quarantine  restrictions  were  con- 
sequently extended  until  April  1,  and  in  the  meantime  th^  i^maiva^^x 
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of  the  cattle  that  were  in  this  district  at  the  time  the  malady  pre- 
vailed were  slaughtered,  and  in  this  way  a  further  extension  of  the 
quarantine  was  prevented. 

From  January  1  to  December  31,  1887,iiBtelusive,  7,411  herds  and 
premises  were  inspected  in  Cook  County,  111.,  containing  24,059  head 
of  cattle.  Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  on  7,267  animals, 
which  were  either  slaughtered  or  had  died  from  disease,  and  among 
these  350  were  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Illinois  during  this  time,  for  Which 
compensation  was  made  by  the  Department,  was  1,042.  Of  these,  172 
were  diseased,  and  the  owners  received  for  them  $3,179.53,  an  average 
of  $18.42  for  each  animal,  and  870  were  exposed  and  the  owners  were 
paid  for  them  $14,153.21,  an  average  of  $16.27.  The  average  com- 
pensation for  the  exposed  animals  is  less  than  for  the  diseased,  for 
the  reason  that  the  value  of  the  carcass  was  paid  by  the  butcher  to 
the  owner,  and  this  amount  was  deducted  from  the  appraisement, 
and  the  owner  was  paid  the  difference  as  compensation  trom  this  De- 
partment. 

There  were  disinfected  in  Cook  County  during  the  year  677  stables. 
Some  of  these  were  very  large,  and  the  work  required  the  constant 
labor  of  the  disinfecting  corps  of  eight  men.  Tne  method  of  disin- 
fecting was  to  first  thoroughly  clean  tne  buildings,  removing  all  litter, 
manure,  loose  earth,  and  rotten  wood,  and  then  to  cover  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  chloride  of  lime  and  whitewash.  This  was  applied  by  means 
of  a  powerful  force-pump,  worked  by  the  members  of  the  disinfectiiig 
corps. 

The  total  expenses  in  Illinois  on  account  of  this  outbreak,  from 
about  September  1,  1886;  to  December  31,  1887,  were  $73,991.96.  Of 
this  sum,  $17,332.74  was  paid  as  compensation  for  slaughtered  cattle. 
Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  disinfecting  material  and  appa- 
ratus, tags,  and  ringers  for  inserting  the  same,  record  books,  office 
rent,  etc.,  amount  to  $3,952.52.  Traveling  expenses  of  inspectors  and 
other  employes,  a  part  of  which  was  for  investigating  reported  out- 
breaks of  disease  m  the  country  for  a  considerable  distance  around 
Chicago,  amounted  to  $3,598.99.  The  remainder  was  paid  for  the 
services  of  the  inspectors,  deputy  sheriffs,  disinfecting  corps,  and  for 
clerical  assistance  m  the  office,  amounting  to  $49, 107. 71.  The  amount 
paid  for  cattle  was  to  all  other  expenses  as  1  to  3.3. 

The  large  proportional  expenses  for  salaries  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  October  1,  1886,  to  April  20, 1887,  no  cattle  were  paid  for  by  the 
Department,  but  a  large  force  was  kept  in  the  field  investigating  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  about  Chicago,  the  size  of  the 
district  that  was  infected,  in  guarding  infected  stables,  and  in  serv- 
ing quarantine  notices  for  the  State  authorities.  As  the  State  appro- 
priation was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  too  small  to  cope  with 
the  emergency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assumed  all  of  the  ex- 
pense which  it  could  in  order  that  the  State  funds  might  be  used  for 
the  slaughter  of  cattle. 

Between  2,000  and  3,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  distillery  stables  and 
on  the  Harvey  farm  were  quarantined  by  the  State  authorities  at  a 
nominal  cost,  and  the  animals  were  slaughtered  by  the  State  before 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  given  authority  to  expend  money 
for  this  purpose.  Neither  this  quarantine,  therefore,  nor  the  com- 
pensation for  the  animals  appear  in  this  report,  and  yet  the  quaran- 
tine was  maintained  for  sixty  days  by  guards  paid  by  the  Bureau  at 
an  expense  of  about  $100  a  day.    Of  course,  cattle  when  in  large 
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herds  can  be  qiiarantined  and  slaughtered  at  relatively  small  expense 
for  salaries,  but  when  in  small  lots  and  scattered  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, or  when  a  constant  guard  must  be  maintained,  this  expense  is 
greatly  increased. 

Again,  after  the  slaughter  of  exposed  cattle  was  suspended,  there 
was  a  period  of  watching  and  investigation  to  maKe  sure  that 
every  vestige  of  the  disease  had  been  destroyed.  The  period  during 
which  the  active  slaughter  of  cattle  was  in  progress,  and  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Department,  was  but  little  over  six  months, 
while  the  total  period  during  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  a 
force  in  the  fiela  was  fifteen  months.  Finally,  the  expenses  for  dis- 
infection were  very  heavy,  and  this  is  the  only  outbreak  in  which 
any  systematic  and  thorough  disinfection  had  been  practiced  in 
the  United  States  by  the  authorities  up  to  the  time  the  disease  was 
eradicated,  If  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  they  will  ex- 
plain the  preponderance  of  salaries  and  other  expenses  over  the  amount 
paid  for  slaughtered  cattle. 

There  were  slaughtered  after  January  1, 1888,  4  affected  cattle, 
at  a  cost  of  $81.27,  an  average  of  $20.32  per  head.  There  were  also 
slaughtered  129  exposed  animals,  at  a  cost  of  $2,408.43,  an  average  of 
$18. 67  per  head.  The  lotal  expenses  in  Illinois  after  January  1, 1888, 
were  $5,946.69,  of  which  $2,489.70  was  paid  for  diseased  and  exposed 
cattle. 

The  prompt  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  simple  narration  of  the  fact.  It 
may  well  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  results  ever  ac- 
complished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  History  gives  few  if 
any  cases  where  the  dairies  of  a  city  of  the  size  of  Chicago  have  once 
been  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  where  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated  without  years  of  constant  work  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money.  Paris  was  infected  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  veterinarians  in  that 
district,  and  of  the  stringent  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  for 
its  suppression,  the  disease  stiU  exists,  and  its  ravages  continue  from 
year  to  year  apparently  undiminished. 

A  continued  existence  of  the  disease  at  Chicago  would  certainly 
have  led  to  the  infection  of  the  whole  country  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  profitable  cattle  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Ali-eady  the  local  restrictions  placed  by  tne  authorities  of  many 
States  upon  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  Cook  County,  and  in  many 
cases  from  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  had  become  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  shippers  and  burdensome  to  the  whole  stock  interest  of 
the  West.  How  tnese  restrictions  would  have  been  increased  by  the 
spread  of  the  pla^e  to  other  States,  and  how  we  should  have  suf- 
fered from  a  leading  article  of  food,  impaired  in  quality  and  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  can  be  easily  imagined.  By  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  checK  the  extension  of  the 
plague  at  once,  and  to  extirpate  it  within  a  few  months,  but  the  risk 
of  failure  and  the  danger  to  the  country  have  never  been  appreciated 
except  by  a  few  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

With  tne  publication  of  the  notice  giving  information  of  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease  and  removing  the  quarantine  restrictions  which 
h^  been  imposed  by  this  Department,  confidence  was  restored  to 
the  stock-owners  of  the  country,  the  irksome  local  restrictions  were 
one  by  one  removed,  and  soon  the  freedom  of  cattle  commerce  was 
again  established. 
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« 

No  information  has  since  been  obtained  which  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  contagion  of  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  There 
is,  consequently,  good  reason  to  believe  tnat  it  is  now  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  with  every  month  that  elapses  without 
hearing  from  it  elsewhere  this  conclusion  is  strengthened.  With 
the  quarantine  restrictions  now  in  force  in  the  infected  districts 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  plague  again  finding  its  way  to  the 
West,  and  with  the  continual  repression  and  diminution  of  it.at  all 
points  this  danger,  small  as  it  is,  is  constantly  becoming  less. 

During  the  whole  period  required  for  the  eradication  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia from  Chicago  and  vicinity,  being  from  October,  1886,  to 
April,  1888,  inclusive,  it  was  found  necessary  to  slaughter  and  pay 
for  176  affected  and  999  exposed  cattle.  The  total  aisbursemente 
were  as  follows:  For  salaries,  $52,170.31;  for  traveling  expenses, 
$3,819.29;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  $4,126.61;  for  affected  cattle, 
$3,260,80;  for  exposed  cattle,  $16,561.64.  The  entire  disbursements 
amounted  to  $79,938.65. 

WOBK  IN  HABYLAND. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.,  has  longbeen  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  infected  localities  in  the  u  nited  States.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  the  plague  was  very  prevalent  there,  affecting^  nearly 
every  herd  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity  and  extending  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  country.  The  contagion  had  existed  in  the  stables 
and  pastures  there  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  were  saturated  with 
it^  and  in  many  cases  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  their  thorough 
disinfection.  The  work  there  has,  consequently,  been  as  difficult  as 
it  is  possible  for  such  work  to  be.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  also  found 
to  exist  in  the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel,  Carroll,  Howard,  and  Prince 
George's,  in  the  same  State.  The  affected  herds  in  all  these  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Baltimore,  were  immediately  slaughtered,  and 
the  plague  was  at  once  eradicated. 

In  city  districts  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discover  affected  herds. 
The  owners  are  often  imorant,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  or 
having  such  knowledge  tney  conceal  the  disease.  It  is  therefore  only 
by  constant  watching  and  thorough  supervision  of  the  movement  of 
animals  that  the  diseased  herds  are  discovered.  Until  November  10, 
1887,  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  board  were  unwilling  to  quaran- 
tine all  herds  in  Baltimore  and  require  that  no  cattle  should  be  moved 
from  one  premises  to  another  or  allowed  upon  any  vacant  lot  or  high- 
way without  a  permit.  Their  reasons  for  not  making  such  an  order 
were,  first,  that  they  thought  the  disease  could  be  eraaicated  without 
these  stringent  regulations;  and,  secondly,  they  doubted  their  ability 
to  enforce  it. 

An  order  was  issued,  however,  which  took  effect  November  10, 
quarantining  all  bovine  animals  within  6  miles  of  the  city  hall  of 
Baltimore,  and  prohibiting  any  movement  of  cattle  within  this  dis- 
trict without  a  permit.     The  order  is  as  follows: 

< 

SFBOIAL  QUAKANTINS  REaUULTIONS. 

Whereas  the  disease  known  as  conta^otu  pleuro-pneumonia  now  exists  as  an  epi- 
zootic among  cattle  in  the  city^  of  Baltimore  and  portions  of  the  county  of  Baltimore, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland: 

.Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  said  contagion,  I,  Robert  Ward, 
chief  veterinary  inspector  of  Maryland,  ana  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  board,  by 
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▼irtae  of  the  i>ower8  conferred  on  us  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Mary« 
land  })assed  at  the  January  session,  1884,  chanter  157,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1886, 
chapter  80,  do  hereby  place  in  quarantine  all  premises  and  animals  within  a  radius 
of  o  miles  from  the  ci^  liall,  in  Baltimore  City,  and  j^ive  notice: 

(1)  That  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  moving, withm  the  territory  aforesaid,  from 
one  premises  to  another,  or  over  any  public  highway, or  unf  enced  lot  or  piece  of  groxmd, 
or  from  bringing  into  or  taking  from  said  territory  any  animal  or  animals  of  the  bovine 
species,  except  upon  obtaining  a  special  permit  signed  by  the  cliief  veterinary  in- 
spector for  Maryland.  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  driving  any  animal 
or  animals  of  the  bovine  species  out  of  or  into  the  territory  aforesaid,  except  upon 

*  obtaining  a  special  permit  as  above  provided.  No  restrictions,  however,  are  placed 
upon  the  movement  of  bovine  animals  by  rail  passing  through  the  county  of  Balti- 
more, nor  upon  steers  shipped  to  either  of  the  stock-yards  and  intended  for  imme- 
diate slaughter. 

(2)  The  grazing  or  exposm*e  of  animals  of  the  bovine  species  upon  any  street,  road, 
lane,  or  alley,  or  upon  any  unf  enced  lot  or  piece  of  ground  in  the  territory  afore- 
said, is  strictly  pronibited. 

These  regulations  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1887. 

All  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  constables,  and  policemen  are  requested  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  these  regulations. 
Done  this  24th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1887. 

*  Robert  Ward, 

Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  Maryland* 

By  order  of  State  Live-Stock  Sanitary  Board  : 
T.  Alex.  Seth,  Secretary, 


^        NOTICE  TO  OATTLEKEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  following  additions  to  the  special  Quarantine  regulations  of  October  24, 1887, 
are  hereby  promulgated  and  naade  part  tnereof ,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  therein  re- 
ferred to : 

(1)  By  agreement  with  the  State  weigher,  the  four  yards  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  State  scales  pens  are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  local  cattle  intended  for 
immediate  slaughter.  Cattle  for  sale  for  inunediate  slaughter  will  be  admitted  by 
permit  to  these  pens,  and  can  be  taken  by  permit  direct  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 
These  yards  must  be  entered  by  Qarrison  Bead  (Butcher's- Lane). 

(3)  No  cattle  from  any  portion  of  the  quarantined  area,  extending  6  miles  from 
the  city  hall  of  Baltinlbre,  will  be  admitted  to  any  other  of  the  State  scales  pens, 
nor  to  the  Calverton  nor  C^airmount  stock-yards. 

(8)  All  cattle,  from  whatever  source,  that  have  once  entered  the  above-named  four 
yafdfl  for  local  butcher  cattle  must  be  sent  direct  to  slaughter  and  nowhere  else. 
Cattle  from  these  pens  may  be  weighed  on  the  western  set  of  scales,  to  which  no 
other  cattle  except  those  intended  for  immediate  slaught^  will  be  admitted. 

(4)  Cattle  from  the  counties  of  Howard,  Carroll,  Prince  George's,  and  that  part  of 
Baltimore  County  outside  of  the  specially  quarantined  area  eslending  6  miles  from 
Baltimore  city  hall,  may  be  transported  to  State  scales,  or  either  of  the  stock-yards, 
as  if  from  unquarantined  districts,  provided  they  are  accompanied  by  the  special 
permit  and  affidavits  required  for  cattle  when  gomg  out  of  the  State. 

(5)  Peisons  driving  cattle  from  outside  counties  to  the  Baltimore  market  must 
procure  a  permit  before  coming  within  the  6-mile  quarantine  limit,  otherwise  they 
must  go  into  the  four  i>en8  above  designated  for  butcher  cattle. 

(6)  All  cattle  coming  by  rail  from  the  quarantined  district  of  this  State,  outside 
the  6-mile  limit,  must  be  unloaded  at  the  Calverton  quarantine  yards,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  special  permit,  with  affidavits,  as  required  above. 

(7)  The  Clairmount  stock-yaros,  the  Calverton  feeding  pens,  and  that  portion  of 
the  State  scale  pens,  other  uian  those  named  above,  m  reserved  for  local  butcher 
cattle,  must  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  cattle  coming  by  rail  from  the  non* 
quarantined  counties  of  Maryland  and  from  other  States. 

Dr.  BoBERT  Ward, 
Chief  Veterinary  Inepecstor  of  Maryland. 

Approved: 

State  Live-Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

T.  Alex.  Seth,  Secretary, 
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To  butdiera  and  otoners  of  glue  factories  and  rendering  works.    To  all  receivers  of 

*  dead  animals. 

Sir:  To  discover  each  center  of  lung-plague  infection  it  is  necessary  that  every 
bovine  animal  dying  within  the  quarantined  district  extending  6  miles  outward  from 
the  city  hall  should  have  its  lungs  examined  by  a  Gk)vemment  inspector. 

You  are  therefore  ordered  not  to  receive  at  your  factory  or  works,  or  for  conveyance 
thereto,  any  dead  cattle,  young  or  old,  unless  accompanied  by  a  permit  signed  by 
the  chief  veterinary  inspector  of  Maryland,  and  to  hold  such  dead  cattle  without 
opening  them  or  removmg  any  chain,  lock,  or  tag  from  the  carcass  until  such  in-  . 
spector  is  present. 

Dr.  Robert  Ward, 
Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  Maryland. 

Approved : 

State  Livk-Stock  Sanitary  Board, 

T.  Alex.  Seth,  Secretary, 

notice  to  cow  dealers  in  the  BALTIMORE  DISTRICT. 

All  persons  dealing  in  cows  or  other  cattle  within  the  Baltimore  quarantined  dis- 
trict, extending  6  miles  in  all  directions  from  the  city  hs^l,  must  reserve  their 
stables  for  the  reception  of  cattle  from  outside  of  said  district.  Cattle  from  healthy 
^districts  may  be  moved  to  the  dealers'  stables  upon  procuring  the  necessary  permit, 
and  may  then  by  permit  be  moved  to  the  stables  of  the  buyer,  but  they  can  not  again 
be  moved  from  stable  to  stable.  Cattle  dealers  wishing  to  trade  fresh  cows  for  fat 
or  dry  ones  will  be  granted  permits  to  take  such  fat  or  dry  cows  direct  to  slaughter:, 
or  to  the  quarantine  pens  at  the  State  scales,  but  not  to  their  own  stables. 

Peddling  cows  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Dr.  Robert  Ward, 
Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  of  Maryland. 

Approved : 

State  Live-Stock  Sanitary  Board, 

T.  Alex.  Seth,  Secretary, 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  Maryland  progressed  very  satisfac- 
torily under  these  regulations.  The  State  veterinarian  and  the  live- 
stock sanitary  board  have  co-operated  very  cordially  in  enforcing 
them,  and  have  don€<  much  to  secure  their  efficiency.  No  bovine 
animal  can  be  moved  from  or  to  any  premises  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more without  having  been  inspected  by  a  veterinarian  in  tne  employ 
of  the  Bureau;  every  cow  that  dies  in  any  herd  in  that  city  is  Imown 
to  these  inspectors  and  is  examined  as  to  the  cause  of  its  death;  every 
bovine  animal  in  that  district  is  numbered,  and  its  number  and  the 
herd  to  which  it  belongs  is  recorded.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for 
the  disease  to  exist  in  a  herd  for  any  considerable  time  before  its 
presence  there  is  detected. 

About  all  of  the  old  infected  herds  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
cases  which  are  now  found  are  due  to  recent  infection.  Such  cases 
are  becoming  fewer,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  decrease  will  cfontinue 
and  become  more  apparent  with  each  month  in  the  future. 

From  January  1  to  December  31,  1887,  there  were  inspected  in 
Maryland  5,704  nerds,  containing  57,858  head  of  cattle.  Post-nwrtem 
examinations  were  made  on  2,788  animals,  of  which  1,137  were  found 
to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  total  number  of  stables 
disinfected  was  145.  The  number  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia slaughtered  in  Maryland  since  July  1,  1886,  is  1,442,  and 
of  exposed  animals  fall  slaughtered  since  March  3, 1887),  1,564,  making 
a  total  of  3,006.  •  Tne  owners  received  from  the  Department  as  com- 
pensation for  the  diseased  animals  $33,759.01,  an  average  of  $23.41 
per  head;  for  the  exposed  animals  they  received  $41,397.71,  an  aver- 
age of  $26.46  per  head. 
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The  total  expenses  in  Maryland  in  the  work  of  suppressing  pleuro- 

Sneumonia  from  July  1, 1886,  to  December  31, 1887,  were  $105,883.81. 
If  this  sum  $75,156.72  was  paid  as  compensation  for  slaughtered 
cattle.  The  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  disinfection,  locks 
and  chains,  tags,  record  books,  etc.,  were  $1,170.16.  Traveling  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $9,430.49.  The  total  amount  paid  for  salaries 
was  only  $20,126.44.  The  amount  paid  for  cattle  was  to  all  other 
expenses  as  1  to  0.41. 

we  have,  with  the  expenses  in  Illinois  and  Maryland,  two  extremes 
in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  paid  for  cattle  to  that  paid  for  all 
other  purposes.  The  reason  for  the  large  relative  expense  for  sala- 
ries in  Illmois  has  been  given.  The  reasons  for  the  small  relative 
expenditures  for  salaries  in  Maryland  are  the  large  number  of  affected 
herds  in  Baltimore  County,  which  made  it  easy  to  find  great  num- 
bers of  affected  and  exposed  cattle;  the  fact  that  the  work  of  slaugh- 
tering has  been  continued  without  intermission,  there  being  no 
period  of  investigation  covered  before  the  slaughtering  began  or  after 
it  was  finished;  tne  small  size  of  the  force,  which  for  the  most  of  the 
time  has  been  insufficient  to  properly  control  the  movement  of  cattle. 
The  last  reason  mentioned  was  due  to  the  authority  given  by  the 
State  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  the  supervision  of  the  movement 
of  cattle  until  after  November  10,  1887,  and,  consequently,  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  money  to  increase  the  force.  Since  the  order 
of  November  10  was  made  the  number  of  men  employed  in  Maryland 
has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  relative  expenditure  f  o^  salaries 
and  other  expenses  will  soon  be  greater  than  for  Cattle;  but  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  jvork  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  extirpation 
of  the  disease  will  cost  less  money  than  if  the  work  were  done  with 
a  smaller  force. 

A  relatively  small  expenditure  for  salaries  is  therefore  no  indica- 
tion either  of  the  efficiency  or  the  economy  of  the  work  for  the  sup- 
Sression  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  We  might  have  gone  on  for  years  in 
[aryland  with  twice  the  expenditure  for  cattle  that  was  made  for 
all  other  purposes,  but  while  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  could  have 
been  diminished  the  contagion  could  not  have  been  eradicated.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  men  must  be  employed  to  watch  the  move- 
ment of  cattle,  and  to  give  permits  by  wnich  they  can  be  traced,  to 
guard  the  stock-yards  and  other  cattle  markets,  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  diseased  animals,  to  make  post-mortem  examinations  on  all 
animals  which  die  or  are  slaughtered  from  the  infected  district,  to 
investigate  all  reported  outbreaks  of  disease,  and  to  disinfect  all 
premises  where  the  contagion  has  existed.  This  system  is  undoubtedly 
expensive  in  the  way  of  salaries,  but  it  is  the  oidy  way  to  eradicate 
the  plague,  and  in  the  end  it  is  far  more  economical  than  any  attempt 
to  control  the  disease  with  an  inadequate  force. 

Early  in  1888  a  new  law  was  passed  by  the  Maryland  le^slature 
recognizing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  that  State,  and  providing  for 
co-operation.  Although  there  has  been  considerable  opposition  on 
the  part  of  cow  dealers,  and  in  some  cases- of  dairymen,  and  some 
violations  of  the  regulations,  the  supervision  has  been  maintained 
in  an  efficient  manner  and  has  resulted  very  satisfactorily. 

It  has  been  found  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  secure  the  in- 
dictment and  vigorous  prosecution  of  parties  violating  the  laws  and 
regulations,  apparently  because  the  sympathy  of  local  officers  was 
with  the  offenders  of  tneir  district  rather  than  with  those  who  were 
trying  to  eradicate  this  disease.    Fortunately  the  governor  and  the 
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attorney-general  of  the  State  are  interested  in  the  success  of  th^  work, 
and  realize  its  importance;  and  with  their  assistance  a  conviction 
has  recently  been  obtained  which  it  is  believed  AviU  have  a  wholesome 
effect  in  preventing  further  violations,  and  thus  make  it  unnecessary 
to  continue  the  prosecutions. 

There  have  been,  in  1888,two  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  o'ther 
counties,  which  were  traced  to  cattle  taken  there  from  Baltimore, 
but  in  each  case  the  extermination  of  the  disease  was  promptly  secured. 
At  present  all  herds  in  the  Stat6  known  to  be  diseased  nave  been  slaugh- 
tered, and  as  but  very  few  new  cases  have  developed  during  the  last 
sixty  days  it  is  believed  that  the  plague  is  practically  eradicated.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  supervision  for  a  number  of  months 
after  the  last  case  has  been  disposed  of  before  we  can  conclude  that 
the  last  traces  of  the  contagion  nave  been  destroyed.  It  so  frequently 
happens  that  in  some  obscure  country  place  a  person  will  conceal  tKo 
disease  for  months  before  it  is  discovered  that  a  long  period  of  watclx- 
inc  is  required  to  insure  absolute  safety. 

From  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  there  were  inspected  in 
Maryland  9,809  nerds,  containing  60,312  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  num- 
ber 5,055  were  re-examined  by  deputies  in  addition  to  the  professional 
inspections,  and  17,749  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  registered 
upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  74  new  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
during  the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  1,189  animals,  124  of 
which  ^ere  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspection  was  made. 
There  were  purcha-sed  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  459  affected 
cattle  at  a  cost  of  $12,330.13,  an  average  of  $26. 87  per  Jiead;  also  1,03G 
exposed  cattle  at  a  cost  of  $27,087.81,  an  average  of  $26.15  per  head. 

The  high  average  cost  of  affected  cattle  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  were  but  slightly  affected,  or  had  so  far  recovered  from  the 
disease  that  they  were  as  useful  to  the  owner  for  the  production  of 
milk  as  before  the  attack.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  owner, 
received  for  the  exposed  but  still  healthy  animals  the  sum  which  was 
paid  by  the  butcher  for  the  carcasses  in  addition  to  the  sum  given 
above  as  paid  by  the  Bureau. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  145  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises  during  the  year,  and  also  to  make  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations upon  the  carcasses  of  5,820  bovine  animals,  of  which  507 
were  found  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  totq,l  expenses  in  Marylana  from  January  1  to  November  30, 

1888,  have  been  $99,627.83,  of  which  $39,417.94  was  paid  for  cattle 

purchased  for  slaughter  as  either  diseased  or  exposed. 

■» 

WORK  IN  VIRGINIA. 

-  A  thorough  inspection  was  made  during  the  year  1887  in  those 
parts  of  Virginia  where  pleuro-pneumonia  had  been  reported  in  past 
years.  The  inspections  covei*ed  the  careful  examination  of  3,753 
head  of  cattle  contained  in  353  different  herds.  The  plague  was  not 
discovered  until  December,  when  it  was  found  to  have  been  recently 
introduced  into  a  large  herd  at  Hampton.  The  contagion  only  spread 
to  a  very  few  animals  outside  of  this  herd  which  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  infected  animals  were  at  once  isolated  and  slaugh- 
tered as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  cases  of  disease  have  since  appeared 
there,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  has  been  eradicated. 
The  total  number  of  affected  cattle  purchased  in  Virginia  was  45, 
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• 

at  a  cost  of  $739,  an  average  of  $16.42  per  head.  The  number  of  ex- 
posed cattle  purchased  was  63,  at  a  cost  of  8641,  an  average  of  $12.10 
per  head.  The  total  expense  caused  by  this  outbreak  was  $2,142.73, 
of  which  $1,380  was  paid  for  diseased  and  exposed  cattle. 

WORK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  year  1887  the  two  interior  counties  of  Washington  and 
Delaware  were  found  to  bo  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
although  the  contagion  had  been  introduced  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  herds  it  was  promptly  eradicated.  Very  much  more  of  the 
disease  has  been  found  in  Westchester  County  tnan  was  anticipated, 
and  more  work  has  been  done  there  than  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Su- 
pervision has  been  maintained,  however,  in  New  York  and  Kings 
Counties,  and  a  number  of  diseased  herds  were  slaughtered  in  eaon. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  James  Law  from  Chicago,  or  about 
December  1,  JL887,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  the  whole  State.  By  orders  of  the  governor 
of  New  York  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  quarantines  and  to 
establish  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  extirpation  of  the  disease. 
These  orders  are  as  follows: 

[Order.] 

Btatb  of  New  York,  Executive  Chamber :  * 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  aa  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  chapter  184  of  the  laws  of  1878,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  of  animals,"  I  do  hereby  prescribe  the  following  regulations  for 
the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  the  same: 

The  local  boards  of  health  throughout  the  State  shall  report  to  me  at  once  the 
breaking  out  of  any  contagious  disease  among  the  domestic  animals  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  especially  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle. 
They  shall  likewise  notify  at  the  same  time  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  appearance  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

When  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  will  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  suppressing  the  disease  ana  preventing  its  spread,  as  provided  by  chapter 
155  of  the  laws  of  1887,  entitled  **An  act  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia." 

The  inspectors  of  the  said  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall  place  in  quai*antinc  all 
animals  affected  with  contSrgious  pleuro-pneumonia  or  that  have  been  exposed  to 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  ana  sdl  premises  infected  or  believed  to  be  infected 
with  the  conta^on  of  said  disease.  AU  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  moving 
quarantined  animals  from  the  premises  where  quarantined,  and  all  persons  are  pro- 
hibited from  placing  on  said  premises  or  among  said  animals  quarantined  any 
healthy  animals  of  the  kind  among  which  tlie  contagion  of  said  disease  exists. 

Whenever  the  chief  inspector  of  Animal  Industry  finds  that  conta^^ous  pleuro- 
pneumonia exists  among  the  herds  in  any  county  of  this  State,  and  believes  there  is 
danger  of-  its  spreading  to  other  counties,  he  shall  give  notice  of  the  existence  of 
said  contagion  in  a  county  by  publication  once  a  week  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
published  in  said  county,  and  warn  all  i)er8ons  from  moving  any  animals  of  the  kind 
diseased  to  any  other  county  of  the  State.  He  shall  likewise  notify  in  writing  an 
agent  of  each  transportation  company  doing  business  in  said  county,  and  warn  said 
company  from  transporting  any  animals  of  the  kind  diseased  from  said  county  to 
any  other  county  in  tlie  State  without  a  permit  from  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  driving  or  transporting 
by  rail  or  water  or  vehicle  of  any  kind,  or  offering  for  sliipment,  anj^  animal  of  the 
land  diseased  from  any  county  in  which  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  is  declared  to 
exist  by  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  the  manner 
herein  provided,  to  any  other  county  in  the  State;  provided,  however,  that  animals 
may  be  transported  to  other  counties  when  a  permit  is  given  therefor  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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All  railroads  doing  business  in  a  county  infected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
shall  cause  their  stock-yards,  pens,  and  stock-cars  to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  in 
such  manner  as  inay  be  directed  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Anlmsd  Industry, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  said  inspector. 

Given  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany,  this  10th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1887. 

[L.  s.]  David  B.  Hill. 

By  the  governor : 

WILLIAM  G.  Rice,  ( 

Private  Secretary. 


[Order.] 


Statb  op  New  York,  Executive  Chamber : 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  chapter  184  of  the  laws  of  1878,  entitled  **An  act  in  relation  to  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  of  animals,"  I  do  hereby  prescribe  the  following  supplemental 
regulations  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  same : 

whenever  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall  have  given 
notice  as  required  by  executive  order  of  August  10, 1887,  of  the  existence  of  con- 
tagious pleuro-pnenmonia,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  contagion  of  that  disease,  in  any 
county  of  this  State,  it  shall  thereafter  be  lawful  for  said  chief  inspector,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  cause  all  neat  cattle  in  such  county  to  be  numbered,  tagged,  and  registered, 
and  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited,  after  notice  given  as  aforesaid,  from  moving 
any  sucn  cattle,  or  allowing  any  such  cattle  to  stray  from  any  place  or  premises  to 
any  other  place  or  premises,  and  from  allowing  any  such  cattle  to  be  upon  any  high- 
way or  upon  any  uninclosed  land  without  a  permit  dul^  issued  and  signed  by  an  in- 
spelctor  of  the  said  Bureau,  and  from  and  after  notice  given  as  aforesaid  all  persons 
keeping  cattle  in  any  such  county  are  hereby  required  to  give  immediate  notice  to 
an  inspector  of  the  said  Bureau  of  the  sickness  or  death  of  any  cattle  belonging  to 
them  or  in  their  possession,  and  also  of  all  births  that  may  occur  in  their  herds  and 
of  all  other  additions  thereto,  and  from  and  after  notice  given  as  aforesaid  all  per- 
sons are  hereby  prohibited  from  offering  or  receiving  within  any  such  county  any 
cattle  for  transportation  or  removal  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  from  transportmg 
any  cattle  in  any  manner,  whether  from  any  place  in  such  county  to  another  place 
within  the  county  or  to  a  place  out  of  Jhe  county,  without  a  special  permit  duly 
issued  and  signed  by  an  inspector  of  the  said  Bureau. 

Given  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany,  this  8th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1887. 

[l.  s.]  David  B.  Hill. 

By  the  governor : 

WILLIAM  G.  Rice, 

Private  Secretary. 

A  force  was  immediately  organized  in  the  counties  of  Westchester, 
New  York,  Richmond,  Kings,  and  Queens  sufl&ciently  large  to  tag  and 
register  all  bovine  animals  in  these  counties.  The  cattle  were  all 
quarantined  and  all  movement  prohibited  unless  apermit  was  first 
obtained  from  an  inspector  of  this  Department.  Tnis  system  soon 
worked  smoothly,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  whole  district  was 
under  thorough  supervision. 

From  January  1  lo  December  31, 1887,  there  were  inspected  in  New 
York  1,511  heras  of  cattle,  containing  25,122  animals.  Post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  upon  1,347  animals,  and  of  these  447  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  total  number  of 
animals  slaughtered  in  New  York  because  affected  with  this  disease 
was  266,  and  the  number  slaughtered  for  exposure  was  736,  making 
a  total  of  1,002  head.  The  owners  received  from  the  Department  as 
compensation  for  the  diseased  animals  $6,317.25,  an  average  of  $23.75 
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per  head;  and  for  the  exposed  animals  115,577. 41,  anaverage  of  $21.16 
per  head. 

The  total  expenses  in  New  York  for  the  suppression  of  pleuro-pneu- 
mdnia  were,  to  December  31, 1887,  $30,632.49.  Of  this  sum$21,894.66 
was  paid  as  compensation  for  slaughtered  cattle.  The  miscellaneous 
expenses  were  $156.95;  the  salaries,  $6,036.85;  the  traveling  expenses 
were  $2,544.03.  The  amount  paid  for  cattle  was  to  all  other  expenses 
as  1  to  0.39. 

In  New  York  the  work  has  been  under  substantially  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  Maryland,  with  many  large  herds  infected  and  these 
easily  found,  and  until  recently  without  any  attempt  to  supervise  all 
movement  of  cattle  within  the  infected  counties.  The  relation  of 
the  different  items  of  expenditure  was  also  very  much  the  jame  in 
the  two  cases. 

At  the  time  the  report  for  1887  was  written,  a  fence  was  being 
organized  to  inspect,  ta^,  and  register  all  the  cattle  and  maintain 
quarantine  restrictions  in  the  old  infected  district  of  New  York, 
that  is,  in  the  counties  of  Westchester,  New  York,  Richmond,  Kings, 
and  Queens.  The  task  was  one  of  ^eat  magnitude  and  has  been 
beset  with  many  imexpected  difficulties.  In  tne  first  test  case  that 
came  before  the  courts  the  governor's  proclamation  was  decided  to 
be  invalid,  because  he  had  not  designated  the  infected  district,  but  . 
had  left  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv  to  designate 
and  advertise  such  districts  as  might  be  discovered.  The  court  held 
that  the  governor  could  not  delegate  this  authority. 

It  was  also  discovered  by  the  officers  of  this  Bureau  that  the  State 
law  under  which  the  governor's  proclamation  was  issued  eave  insuf- 
ficient authority:  for  the  necessary  regiilations,  since  it  did  not  apply ' 
to  exposed  herds.  These  facts  were  laid  before  the  legislature,  and, 
although  the  session  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  action  on  new  subjects,  this  matter  was  deemed  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  received  favorable  consideration,  and  an  amend- 
ment was  passed  which  removed  the  defects  in  the  statutes.  Fol- 
lowing this,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor,  and 
from  that  time  the  regulations  have  been  strictly  enforced.  In  some 
districts  it  has  been  necessary  to  cause  many  arrests  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  people  would  respect  the  law,  but  since  they  have  become 
convinced  tnat  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  eradicate  the 
disease  there  has  been  less  occasion  for  harsn  measures. 

The  progress  made  in  extirpating  pleuro-pneumonia  fronj  this 
long-infected  district  has  been  very  marked.  Two  of  the  counties, 
Westchester  and  Richmond,  have  been  entirely  freed  from  the  con- 
tagion. So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  any  cases  were  discovered 
in  these  coimties  that  Governor  Hill,  on  the  recommendation  of  ' 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  recently  issued  an  orJ 
removing  quarantine  restrictions. 

The  complete  success  of  the  work  over  the  large  territory  embraced 
in  these  two  counties  within  so  short  a  time  is  very  gratifying,  and 
demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  plan  adopted. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  the  progress  has  also  been 
very  satisfactory.  There  are  here  but  a  very  lew  herds  in  which  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist,  and  these  are  being  rapidly  disposed  of. 
By  far  the  heaviest  work  in  this  county  has  been  done,  altnough  it 
will  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  proportions  of  the  trade  and  of 
its  being  a  central  market,  to  keep  up  a  supervision  until  all  parts 
of  the  State  are  free  from  the  contagion. 
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The  disease  was  found  muoh  more  prevalent  and  more  generally 
distributed  in  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  on  Long  Island,  than 
elsewhere.  Here  there  has  been  a  continual  struggle  during  the 
whole  year  to  hold  it  \inder  control.  Much  progress  lias  been  mkde 
and  the  number  of  infected  herds  greatly  reduced,  but  there  is  still 
a  large  amount  of  work  before  us. 

There  has  been  more  disease  found  during  the  year  than  was  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  preceding  report  was  written.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  Ending  June  30,  1888,  about  six  weeks  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  results  of  the  year's  work  have  not  quite 
reached  our  expectations.  For  nearly  two  months  all  active  work 
ceased  and  the  force  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  mere 
supervision  of  the  movement  of  cattle  could  be  maintained.  This 
umortunate  .relaxation  allowed  the  plague  to  develop  and  has  in- 
creased the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  to  a  marked 
degree.  Since  we  now  have  the  whole  infected  district  in  charge, 
the  expenditures  can  be  foreseen  with  suflScient  exactness  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  happening  a&^ain,  unless  there  should  be  new 
outbreaks  of  greater  dimensions  than  have  been  discovered  in  the 
past. 

A  recently  discovered  outbreak  is  now  in  progress  in  Orange 
County,  which  is  serious  in  its  extent  and  will  require  several  months 
for  its  complete  suppression.  Our  investigations  indicated  that  the 
contagion  was  taken  there  from  the  city  of  New  York  before  the 
quarantine  regulations  were  established,  and  it  has  since  been  con- 
cealed by  interested  parties.  The  infected  district  is  now  believed  to 
be  marked  out  and  under  control,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
early  success  of  the  measures  which  have  been  applied.  This  out- 
break will  make  an  unexpected  increase  of  the  expenditures,  but 
probably  will  not  delay  the  work  in  the  old  infected  districts  of  the 
States. 

From  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  there  were  inspected  in 
New  York  12,333  herds,  containing  99,726  head  of  cattle.  Of  this 
number  62, 184  were  re-examined  by  deputies  in  addition  to  the  profes- 
sional inspections,  and  100,370  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  regis- 
tered upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  323  new  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
during  the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  4,647  animals,  691  of 
which  were  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspection  was  made. 
There  were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  1,576  af- 
fected cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $40,976.63,  an  average  of  $26  per  head;  also 
3,196  exposed  cattle  at  a  cost  of  172,410.60,  an  average  of  $22.66  per 
head.  The  smaller  cost  of  the  exposed  cattle  as  compared  with  the 
affected  ones  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  which  the  owner 
realized  for  the  carcasses  was  deducted  from  the  appraised  value,  the 
Department  paying  the  balance. 

it  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  1,339  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises  during  the  year,  and  also  to  make  posUmortem  ex- 
aminations upon  the  carcasses  of  16,638  bovine  animals,  of  which 
2,287  were  found  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  New  York  from  January  1  to  November  30, 
1888,  have  been  $260,779.47,  of  which  $113,387.03  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  as  either  diseased  or  exposed.  The  remain- 
der constitutes  the  expense  for  disinfection,  inspection,  tagging,  reg- 
istering, supervising  the  movement  of  cattle,  post-viortem  examina- 
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tions,  and  all  the  various  expenses  incident  to  a  work  of  tMs  cliar- 
acter. 

In  New  York  there  has  been  a  market  for  the  carcasses  of  exposed 
animals,  and  therefore  the  compensation  paid  for  such  animals  was 
less  than  for  the  diseased  ones.  In  New  j  ersey  the  law  is  such  that 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  impracticable  to  utilize  the  carcasses  of  exposed  cattle', 
and  hence  the  average  compensation  for  these  has  been  greater  than 
for  the  diseased  ones.  Taking  these  variable  conditions  into  consid- 
eration, it  will  be  observed  tnat  the  various  items  of  expenditure 
correspond  quite  closely  in  the  different  States. 

WORK  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  work  progressed  steadily  in  New  Jersey  during  the  year  1887, 
and  the  country  districts  were  cleared  from  the  contagion  wherever 
it  was  discovered.  A  more  thickly  settled  district  in  Hudson 
County,  and  particularly  Jersey  City  and  vicinity,  was  known  to  be 
extensively  infected  but  cotdd  not  be  freed  from  the  plague  owing 
to  tl^e  complete  lack  of  quarantine  restrictions  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
trict as  a  whole. 

From  January  1  to  December  31, 1887,  there  were  inspected  in  New 
Jersey  1,428  herds  of  cattle,  containing  16,461  animals.  Post-mortem 
exammations  were  made  on  the  carcasses  of  248  animals,  of  which 
113  were  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  total  number 
of  animals  slaughtered  in  New  Jersey  because  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease was  94,  and  the  number  slaughtered  for  exposure  was  117,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  211.  The  owners  received  from  the  Department  as 
compensation  for  the  diseased  animals  $2,276,  an  average  of  $24.20 
per  nead;  and  for  the  exposed  animals  $3,216,  an  average  of  $27.48 
per  head. 

The  total  expenses  in  New  Jersey  for  the  suppression  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia have  been,  to  December  31,  1887,  $12,146.03.  Of  this 
sum  $5,491  was  paid  as  compensation  for  sl^ghtered  cattle.  The 
miscellaneous  expenses  were  $199. 33;  the  traveling  expenses,  $1,813. 43. 
and  the  salaries,  $4,642.27.  The  amount  paid  for  cattle  was  to  all 
other  expenses  as  1  to  1.2. 

Early  in  1888  regulations  were  perfected  by  co-operation  with  the 
State  board  of  health  for  quarantjining  Huason  County,  and  main- 
taining complete  control  of  the  movement  of  cattle  in  that  county. 
A  force  sufficient  for  the  purpose  was  organized,  and  since  that 
time  the  same  regulations  have  been  enforced  there  as  in  Maryland 
and  New  York.  The  county,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  New  "Y  ork, 
and  the  fact  that  its  milch  cows  were  to  a  large  degree  purchased  in 
the  New  York  market,  had  long  been  thoroughly  infected. 

The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  other 
States,  has  been  followed  by  very  gratifying  results.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  outbreaks  in  the  interior,  but  these  in  all  cases 
have  been  promptly  suppressed.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
has  been  performed  in  Hudson  County,  which  is  now,  so  far  as  known, 
the  only  infected  center. 

From  January  1  to  November  30, 1888,  there  were  inspected  in  New 
Jersey  8,018  herds,  containing  72,095  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  number 
20,413  were  re-examined  by  deputies,  in  addition  to  the  professional 
insi)ections,  and  13,318  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  registered  upon 
the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  210  new  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-ptxQ\wDDLOTA»» 
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during  the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  2,508  animals,  581  of 
which  were  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspection  was  made.  There 
were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  502  affected  cat- 
tle, at  a  cost  of  $12,325.50,  an  average  of  $24.55  per  head  :  also  945 
exposed  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  125, 612. 50,  an  average  of  $27. 10.  Tne  higher 
average  cost  of  exposed  cattle  in  New  Jersey  as  compared  with  New 
York  is  due  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  carcasses  of 
such  animals,  and  the  smaller  amounts  which,  tor  that  reason,  were 
realized. 

It  has  been  found  necpssary  to  disinfect  275  stables,  stock-yards, 
and  other  premises,  and  also  to  make  2?o5<-mor^em  examinations  upon 
the  carcasses  of  6,846  bovine  animals,  of  which  5l4  were  found  dis- 
eased with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  New  Jersey,  from  January  1  to  November 
30,  1888,  have  been  $85,111.60,  of  which  137,838  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  because  they  were  either  diseased  or  had 
been  exposed. 

New  Jersey  is  believed  to  be  nearly  free  from  the  disease,  as  but 
few  new  herds  have  been  reported  during  the  last  sixty  days.  A 
large  distillerv  herd  is  now  beine  slaughtered,  and  this,  with  two 
small  diseased  herds,  constitutes  all  the  infected  premises  now  known 
in  the  State.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  in 
New  Jersey  until  the  plague  is  eradicated  from  all  parts  of  New 
York,  or  the  contagion  will  be  again  introduced  by  the  movement  of 
cattle.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  disease  may  be  found  in  the 
dairies  about  Newark,  but  our  investigations  up  to  this  time  have 
not  revealed  it. 

WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Previous  to  1888  the  State  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  ac- 
cept the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
nor  agree  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  for  the  suppression  of 
pleuro-pneumonia.  They,  however,  expressed  a  willingness  to  have 
the  inspectors  of  the  Department  make  an  investigation  of  alleged 
outbreaKS  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  prevalence  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  Two  inspectors  were  detailed  for  such  investigation  in  the 
month  of  October,  1887,  and  remained  there  continuously  after 
that  time.  They  found  no  herds  affected  with  the  plague  except 
such  as  were  known  to  the  State  authorities,  and  but  very  few  of 
these. 

There  was  much  anxiety  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  appear  from  the  official  information  obtained  by  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  that  State  had  been  ^eatly- 
overestimated.  Unfortunately,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  this  wort 
in  Pennsylvania  had  opinions  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  erad- 
icate the  disease  which  were  not  shared  by  the  authorities  of  other 
States,  or  by  the  majority  of  the  veterinary  profession.  They  not 
only  practiced  inoculation,  but  they  spared  those  animals  which  were 
mildly  affected,  and  after  the  ordinary  period  of  quarantine  allowed 
them  to  mingle  again  ^vith  other  cattle  and  to  be  sent  to  the  markets 
of  that  or  other  States.  Such  inoculated  and  convalescent  cattle  are 
almost  universally  regarded  as  dangerous  and  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  contagion  to  others  for  an  indefinite  period.  So  much 
alarm  was  expressed  because  of  the  danger  of  the  plague  being 
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spread  by  these  cattle  tliat  the  Department  offered  to  purchase  and 
slaughter  without  cost  to  the  State  all  exposed  animals  which  the 
local  authorities  were  unwilling  to  destroy  at  State  expense.  A  fav- 
orable reply  was  made  to  this  proposition,  and  after  much  correspond- 
ence with  tne  special  agent  of  the  governor,  who  has  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  in  that  State,  an  agreement  adopting  a  modifi- 
cation of  these  rules  was  decided  uoon.  The  chief  modification  of  the 
rules  was  that  no  herd  should  be  slaughtered  as  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia until  it  had  been  examined  and  the  diagnosis  confirmed  by 
the  State  veterinarian,  who  should  be  paid  for  this  service  from  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Bureau.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  governor 
would  issue  a  proclamation  placing  all  cattle  in  quarantine  which 
were  on  any  premises  situated  within  8  miles  of  the  city  hall  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  proclamation  was  issued  to  take  effect  upon  Anril  9, 1888,  and 
at  that  time  a  force  of  men  employed  by  the  Bureau  oegan  work  in- 
specting, tagging,  and  registermg  all  cattle  in  the  specified  district. 
Posi-mortem  examinations  were  made  on  all  carcasses  of  cattle  which 
had  died  and  had  been  taken  to  rendering  works,  and  of  all  cows 
from  this  district  which  were  slaughtered  for  food.  With  these  reg- 
ulations in  force  it  becomes  possible  to  locate  the  herds  affected  witn 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  relations  between  the  State  authorities  and  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau  have  been  harmonious,  and  all  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  diagnosis  have  been  settled  by  the  slaughter  and 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  affected  animals. 

From  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  there  were  inspected  in 
Pennsylvania  6,291  herds,  containing  72,565  head  of  cattle.  Of  this 
number  18,763  were  re-examined  by  deputies,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional inspections,  and  51,820  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  reg- 
istered upon  .the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  23  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
these  herds  contained  260  animals,  49  of  which  were  pronounced  dis- 
eased when  the  inspections  were  made.  There  were  purchased  for 
slaughter  63  affected  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $1,243.50,  an  average  of 
$19.73  per  head ;  also  131  exposed  cattle  at  a  cost  of  $3,167.50,  an  aver- 
age of  $24.18  per  head. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  disinfect  117  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises  ;  and  13,157  post-mortem  examinations  were  made 
upon  the  carcasses  of  bovine  animals,  of  which  72  were  found  dis- 
eased with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  Pennsylvania  from  January  1  to  November 
30,  1888,  have  been  $37,978.23,  of  which  $4,411  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  as  either  diseased  or  exposed.  The  remain- 
der constitutes  the  expense  for  disinfection,  inspection,  tagging,  reg- 
istering, making  post-mortem  examinations,  and  maintaining  that 
close  supervision  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  infected  district  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  complete  success  of  the  effort  for  the  total 
eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  governor  should  issue  a  proclamation 
removing  the  quarantine  restrictions  at  Philadelphia,  to  take  eflcect 
December  15,  1888,  and  at  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
stationed  there  by  this  Department  will  be  witharawn.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Pennsylvania  is  now  entirely  free  from 
this  contagion,  but  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  maintain  a  supervision 
of  the  cattle  in  transit  through  Philadelphia,  and  also  to  watch  the 
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rendering  works  and  slaughter-houses  for  a  few  months,  in  order  that 
any  re-appearance  of  it  may  be  promptly  detected. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Early  in  the  year  1887  the  discovery  of  cases  of  acute  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  was  reported  from  Boston,  and  the  Department  was  requested  by 
the  governor  to  assist  the  State  board  in  investigations  as  to  its  preva- 
lence and  in  the  enforcement  of  measures  for  its  eradication.  In- 
spectors were  at  once  sent  there,  who  found  that  the  affected  animals 
had  recently  been  shipped  there  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  it  appeared 
that  they  had  either  come  to  Buffalo  from  Chicago  or  had  mingled 
there  with  cows  from  Chicago.  A  thorough  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  dairies  about  Boston  was  kept  up  for  several  months, 
and  particularly  of  the  herds  in  which  had  been  introduced  those 
animals  which  came  in  the  same  car  with  the  affected  ones.  Fortu- 
nately but  few  cases  occurred,  and  it  was  only  found  necessary  to 
destroy  a  very  smaU  number  of  animals. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

It  was  known  that  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  District  of  Columoia  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
but  the  inspections  and  siipervision  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  together  with  the  activity  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, led  to  its  disappearance.  To  determine  aefinitely  as  to  whether 
the  contagion  was  still  affecting  any  herds,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  issued 
the  following  order  authorizing  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  to  act  as 
veterinarian  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  empowering  the  in- 
spectors to  make  an  examination  of  all  cattle  in  the  District: 

Office  of  the  Commissioners,  District  op  Columbia, 

Washington,  July  18,  1887. 

Ordered  :  The  Commissioners  havinff  learned  that  a  dangerous  communicable 
disease  prevails  among  domestic  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  District,  which  by 
contagion  or  transportation  may  affect  the  general  health  and  safety,  the  Ck>mmis- 
sioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  approved  May  29, 1884, 
order  the  following  measures  for  the  prompt  supjpreBsion  of  the  same. 

1.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  , Animal  Industry  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultm'e  is 
hereby  authorized  and  emnowered  to  act  as  veterinaiian  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  purposes  named  in  the  act  above  quoted. 

2.  So  much  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  published 
under  date  of  April  15,  1887,  as  are  applicable  to  the  District  of  Colimabia  are  hereby 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  as  regulations  for  the  District  :  Pro- 
viaed,  That  wherever  said  regulations  require  report  to  and  action  by  the  Commis- . 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  acting  as  veter- 
inarian for  the  District,  shall  submit  the  requisite  reports  and  recommendations  for 
the  consideration  of  and  action  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  The  legally  appointed  agents  and  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
are  hereby  empowered,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  to  discharge 
corresponding  duties  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  citizens  of  the  District  are 
hereby  directed  and  required  to  recognize  and  respect  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
«nd  his  duly  appointed  agents,  as  lawful  officers  of  the  District. 

4.  The  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  his  agents  are  authorized  to  inspect  any 
premises  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  it  is  believed  there  exists  any  contagious, 
infectious,  or  communicable  disease  among  any  domestic  animals,  and  if  found 
needful  to  order  the  temporary  quarantine  of  said  animals,  to  cause  premises  to  be 
disinfected,  and  if  necessary  to  condemn  the  animals  to  be  killed  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease, 
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5.  Tlie  proceedings  for  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  animals  condemned  to  be 
killed  shall  be  had  under  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  regulations. 

6.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  aforesaid,  acting  as  veterinarian  for  the  District,  shall 
make  to  the  Commissioners  monthly  reports  of  all  mattora  relating  to  the  subject  of 
this  order,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  addition  thercto,  S|)ecial  reports 
and  recommendations  as  often  as  shall  be  needful,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  enable  them  to  carrv  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Official  copy  furnished  the  Chief  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
By  order  of  the  ConmiissionerB : 

W.  TiNDALL, 

Secretary, 

Immediately  after  the  issuance  of  this  order  a  force  of  inspectors 
was  placed  in  the  field,  and  during  the  year  1887  went  over  the  whole 
District,  examining  carefully  all  the  cattle  that  were  found.  Their 
reports  show  the  inspection  of  798  herds,  containing  3,268  animals, 
in  none  of  which  was  pleuro-pneumonia  found.  As  a  careful  in- 
quiry has  also  been  made  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  which  adjoin 
the  District  without  discovering  the  plague,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  this  section  is  now  free  from  it. 

THE  WORK   AS  A  WHOLE. 

To  increase  the  facility  of  comparison,  the  following  table  is  given, 
which  shows  the  work  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1887: 

Table  showing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  suppression  of 

pleuro-pneumonia,  * 


ooxn- 


Herds  inspected    

Cittle  inspected 

P^-morteni  examinations 

Found  diseased  on  post-mortem. . . 

Diaeaeed  cattle  slaughtered  vith 
pensation  

Exposed  cattle  slaughtered  with  com- 
pensation  

Total  compensation  for  diseased  cattle  . . 

Ayerage  compensation  for  diseased  cattle 

Total  compensation  for  exposed  cattle. . . 

Average  compensation  for  exposed  cattle 

Salary  expense 

Traveling  expenses 

MisoellaneouB 

Total 

Batio  between  amount  paid  for  cattle 
and  all  other  expenses 


Illinois. 

Maryland. 

7,411 

5,7tVt 

24,050 

57.858 

7,aJ7 

2,788 

8S0 

1,137 

172 

1,442 

870 

1,6W 

18,179.53 

$33,759.01 

$18.42 

$23.41 

1  $14,153.21 

$41,397.71 

118. 27 

$20.46 

$49,107.71 

$20,126.44 

$3,506.99 

$9,430.49 

$3,952.52 

$1,170.16 

$r3, 991. 90 

$105,883.81 

1:8.8 

1:0.41 

New 
Jersey. 


1,428 
16,461 

248 
113 

94 

117 

$2,275.00 

$24.20 

$3,216.00 

$27.48 

$4.fil2.27 

$1,813.43 

$199.33 

$12,146.03 

1:1.2 


New  York. 


1,511 

86,122 

1,847 

447 

266 


25 
75 


736 
$0,317 
$23 

$i6,5rr.4i 

$21.16 

$C,U^r.85 

$2,541.f>^ 

$1.50.  X> 

$30,632.49 

1:0.89 


Total  and 
average. 


16,064 
12:5,  .VX) 

ii,c:>o 

2,047 
1,974 

3.aS7 

$45,rS'.79 

.<;-:).  (Hi 

$74.;5H.:« 

$rt).in"..c? 

$17,  ^-0.  m 

$5,478.90 
$2;.>2,(iM.e9 

1:0.85 


^Ttte  slaughter  of  affected  cattle  and  expenses  in  Marvland  are  from  July  1,1886.  The  salaries, 
traveling,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  Illinois  are  from  September  1, 1886.  All  other  iloms  ore  from 
January  1, 1687,  and  all  are  brought  up  to  December  31, 1887. 

Including  all  the  districts  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed, 
there  were  inspected  from  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  a  total 
of  35,604  herds  of  cattle,  containing  305,280  animals.  Of  this  num- 
ber 106,415  were  re-examined  by  the  non-professional  assista  ts  in 
addition  to  the  veterinary  inspections,  and  183,257  were  tagged  witl^ 
numbers  and  registered  upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  631  new  herds  found  affected  with  i)leuro-pneumonia  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  8,643  animals,  1,446  of  which 
were  ]>ronounced  diseased  when  the  inspections  were  made.  There 
were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  2,649  affected 
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cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $67,605.93,  an  average  of  $25.55  per  head;  also 
5,490  exposed  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $131,227.74,  an  average  of  $23.90  per 
head. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  1,879  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises,  and  also  to  make  posUmoriem  examinations  upon 
the  carcasses  of  43,176  bovine  animals,  of  which  3,426  were  found 
diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work  from  January  1 
to  November  30,  1888,  have  been  $481,586.55,  of  which  $198,923.67 
was  paid  for  cattle  purchased  for  slaughter,  as  either  diseased  or  ex- 
posea.  The  remainder  constitutes  the  expense  for  inspection,  disin- 
fection, tagging,  registering,  and  supervising  the  movement  of  cattle, 
of  post-niortem  examinations,  and  of  all  the  various  expenses  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  prompt  discovery  of  this  plague  when  it  appears 
m  any  herd,  and  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  the  infection. 

The  following  table  shows  a  r^sumd  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work 
from  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  as  given  in  d!etail  above: 

Table  shewing  the  work  of  ths  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  eradication  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  from  January  1  to  November  80, 1888. 


Herds  inspected 

Cattle  inspected 

Cattle  re-examined  by  deputies 

Diseased  cattle  found  by  in- 
spection   

Pfm-mortem  examinations  ... 

Diseased  cattle  found  Xijpoat- 
mortem  examinations 

Cattle  taffged 

New  heros  foimd  affected 

Animals  in  affected  herds 

Diseased  cattle  purchased 

Bxposed  cattle  purchased 

Premises  disinfected 


New 
York. 


12.888 
99,726 
63,184 

691 
15,688 

3,287 
100,370 
823 
4,647 
1,670 
8,196 
1,389 


New 
Jersey. 


8,018 
72,095 
20,413 

681 
6,846 

514 
18,818 
210 
2,508 
602 
916 
275 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


5,201 
72,565 
18,768 

49 
18,157 

72 
61,820 

23 
260 

63 
131 
117 


Mary- 
land. 


9,809 

60,812 

5,055 

124 
6,820 

607 

17,749 

74 

1,189 

459 

1,036 

145 


Virginia. 


18 
297 


1 
108 

46 


45 

53 

2 


Ilinois. 


140 
285 


1,712 


4 

189 

1 


Total 


85,604 
806,280 
106,415 

1,446 
48,176 

8.426 
188,257 
681 
8,648 
2,649 
6,490 
1,879 


Eiswmi  of  the  expenditures  in  the  pleuro-pneumonia  uxyrk  from  January  1  to  No- 
vember 80, 1888. 


Items. 

Salaries 

Traveling  expenses. 

Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses   

Affected  cattle 

Exposed  cattle 

Average  paid  for  af 
f  ected  cattle 

Average  paid  for  ex 
poeed  cattle 


New  York. 


$109,094.44 
17,983.97 

9,714.08 
40,070.53 
72,410.60 

26.00 

«.66 


NewJersey. 


$86,289.05 
8,827.19 

2,707.86 
12.826.50 
25,512.60 

.     24.66 

27.10 


Pennsylva- 
nia. 


$27,880.78 
8,486.78 

2,193.77 
1,248.50 
8,107.60 

19.78 

84.18 


Maiyland. 


$46,454.17 
11,117.92 

2,887.80 
12,830.18 
27,087.81 

86.87 

86.15 


Virginia. 


$601.60 
141.02 

19.53 
789.00 
641.00 

16.42 

12.10 


Illinois. 


$8,062.60 
220.30 

174.00 

81.27 

8,408.43 

20.82 

18.67 


Total 


$223,938.06 
41,277.78 

17.448.00 

87,695.93 

181,227.74 

85.56 

88.90 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  been  constant  and 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  year  at  all  points  where  the  disease 
exists.  The  work  has  been  heavy  and  expensive,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  eleven  months  covered  by  the  report  for  1888  have  been 
greater  than  the  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year.  It  was  only  by  so 
planning  that  the  most  costly  work  would  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
one  fiscal  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  another  that  the  operations  coidd 
be  sustained  in  an  efficient  manner  without  an  increased  appropria- 
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tion.  Even  with  this  plan  in  mind  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  all 
slaughtering  of  animals  and  much  of  the  other  work  for  over  six 
weeks  in  May  and  June  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficiency.  Although  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
for  the  entire  work  of  the  Bureau  have  averaged  $46, 178. 68  per  month, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $554,144.16  per  annum,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
decrease  which  has  been  made,  and  which  can  he  carried  still  further 
as  the  work  proceeds,  will  bring  the  total  for  the  year  within  the  sum 
appropriated,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  op- 
erations. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  most  critical 'period  in  the  work 
for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.  In  all  of  the  infected  States  the 
animals  known  to  have  been  diseased  or  exposed  have  been  slaugh- 
tered with  few  exceptions,  but  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  the  plague  continues  to  develop  at  greater  or  less  intervals, 
and,  conseguently,  newly  infected  herds  are  discovel'ed.  In  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey,  where  the  work  has  been  longest  in  progress, 
these  new  infections  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent.  Even  in 
the  worst  infected  districts  on  L^ng  Island  the  prevalence  of  the 
malady  has  been  greatly  diminished.  With  this  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  disease,  the  reason  for  the  stringent  regulations  becomes 
less  apparent  to  the  cattle  owners,  to  prosecuting  ofiicers,  and  to  citi- 
zens generally.  It  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  made  under  them;  flagrant  violations  become 
more  frequent,  and  in  some  cases  efforts  are  made,  usually  by  cow 
dealers,  to  propagate  the  disease. 

These  facts  show  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  quarantine 
restrictions  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  contagion  has  disappeared. 
And  above  all  should  we  be  able  to  preserve  the  interstate  channels 
of  commerce  free  from  infection.  Tne  large  sum  of  monev  expended 
and  the  encouraging  progress  of  the  work,  with  the  rapid  apx^roach 
of  the  time  when  the  country  could  be  declared  free  from  this  plague, 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  adopting  every  precaution  to  secure  early^ 
and  complete  success.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Evi- 
dently by  enforcing  every  regulation  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease  until  the  contagion  has  entirely  disappeared. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
State  officials  to  relax  their  regulations,  to  allow  violations  to  go  un- 
punished, to  remove  restrictions  before  safety  has  been  assured. 
This  disposition  is  alarming,  because  just  as  the  whote  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  infection  in  this  country  arose  from  a  single  case  of  the  disease, 
so  now  the  escape  of  one  affected  animal  mav  undo  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  two  years  of  indefatigable  labor  and  by  an  expend- 
iture ot  nearly  $1,000,000. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  I  would  respectfully  and  most  earn- 
estly recommend  amendments  to  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  imposing  a  penalty  upon  any  person  who  removes 
or  causes  to  be  removed  any  bovine  animal  from  a  section  declared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  an  infected  district  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory,  or  who  transports  or  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported any  such  animal  upon  any  railroad  or  vessel  which  forms  part 
of  a  transportation  line  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another.     At 

5 resent  tnere  is  no  penalty,  except  for  those  who  knowingly  ship  a 
iseased  animal  from  one  State  to  another.  Experience  snows  tnat 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  a  person  knows  an  animal  to  bo  affected. 
It  is  also  more  dangerous  to  ship  exposed  animals  than  affected 
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ones,  because  the  latter  are  easily  detected  as  a  rule,  while  the  former 
do  not  show  the  symptoms  for  two  or  three  months,  and  during  this 
time  may  scatter  the  contagion  among  many  animals  and  herds.  It 
is  equally  important  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  diseased  and  exposed 
animp.ls  within  a  State,  except  upon  lines  of  railroad  and  upon  steam- 
boats which  form  a  portion  of  our  great  interstate  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  enforcing 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  country  districts  where  the  population 
is  made  up  of  farmers.  The  native  American  farmer  has  always 
assisted  in  stamping  out  the  disease  and  has  been  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  carry  out  to  the  letter  any  measures  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
observe.  The  result  is  that  country  outbreaks  are  soon  under  con- 
trol and  quickly  eradicated.  Not  so,  however,  with  city  outbreaks. 
Here  we  come  in  contact  with  an  entirely  different  element  of  our 
*  population.  The  city  cow  owner,  as  a  rule,  is  in  debt  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  buys  his  cow.  He  is  poor,  ignorant,'  often  unable  to 
speak  our  language,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  health  of  his  animals  or 
the  character  of  the  milk  he  sells,  and  not  infrequently  appears  to 
consider  it  his  duty  to  violate  the  regulations  or  the  statutes  rather 
than  to  observe  them. 

In  farming  districts,  therefore,  it  matters  little  whether  the  laws 
are  perfect  or  imperfect,  or  whether  there  are  or  are  not  penalties  for 
their  violation;  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  appealed  to,  and  the  work 
of  eradication  goes  smoothly  on  until  it  is  completed.  In  city  dis- 
tricts the  conditions  are  exactly  opposite.  When  the  inspectors  come 
upon  the  x^remises  they  are  met  as  enemies ;  too  often  they  are 
threatened  with  violence ;  diseased  cattle  are  surreptitiously  sold  by 
the  owners,  and  taken  into  other  herds  by  dealers  whose  sales  are  in- 
creased by  the  misfortunes  of  their  customers.  With  such  people, 
harsh  measures  are  necessary  or  the  work  could  never  be  completed. 

The  laws  should  cover  all  acts  which  would  tend  to  spread  tne  dis- 
ease, and  there  should  be  penalties  applicable  to  all  violations.  With- 
out these  the  time  and  expense  required  for  complete  success  must 
be  indefinitely  increased. 
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GOVEBHIHO  THE  FBICE  OF  CATTLE. 


For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  beef  cattle  to  obtain  an  approximately 
correct  statement  in  regard  t/O  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country, 
and  the  relation  of  this  number  to  the  population  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  simple  estimate  of  the  number  of  animals  from  which  the  beef 
supply  is  drawn  gives  no  idea  whether  this  supply  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  demand,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dimin- 
ishing. Our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  also  our  fluctuating 
export  trade,  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  if  we  expect  to  ob- 
tain any  clear  views  on  this  important  subject. 

The  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  well-informed  persons  as  to 
the  relative  number  of  beef  cattle,  taking  the  whole  country  into  con- 
sideration, shows  how  meager  has  been  the  available  infonnation 
irr)ii  tills  subject.  And  with  this  first  question  unsolved  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  extent  and  direction  of  any  relative  variation  which 
may  have  occurred  could  not  be  estimated.  In  order  to  clear  up  this 
question  somewhat,  and  to  give  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  whicn  the 

Erice  of  cattle  is  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  an  effort 
as  been  made  during  the  year  1888  to  obtain  reliable  data  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  Territories.  It  is  probable  that  no  accurate 
census  of  the  range  cattle  has  ever  been  secured,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  estimates,  on  account  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  case,  have 
varied  widely  from  the  true  figures.  Accordingly,  trusted  agents  of 
the  Bureau,  well  acquainted  with  the  range-cattle  industry,  were 
sent  into  the  dift'erent  Territories  to  gather  the  most  accurate  figures 
possible  from  the  cattle-owners'  organizations,  and  from  any  other 
sources  of  information.  In  addition  to  the  figures  collected  in  this 
manner,  the  estimates  of  the  Statistical  Division  as  to  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  States  in  the  years  since  1880  have  been  carefully  gone 
over  and  revised  in  accordance  with  later  information  at  our  com- 
mand. The  number  of  range  cattle  in  1880  is  also  taken  as  some- 
what less  than  was  estimated  in  the  census.  The  population  since 
1880  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent,  annual  increase 
in  addition  to  the  immigration. 

Taking  our  figures  from  these  sources  we  obtain  the  following 
table: 

Table  showing poptUationy  total  number  of  cattle,  and  number  of  cattle  per  1,000 
of  popiUation  {estimated  since  1880)  in  the  United  States  and  Territories, 


Population. 

Total  cattle. 

Tears. 

Total  cattle. 

Years. 

Number. 

Per  1,000  of 
populatioii. 

Population. 

Number. 

Per  1,000  of 
population. 

1850 
1860 

i8ro 

1880 
1881 
18B3 

23,191,876 
81,448,821 
88,558,371 
60,155,7«3 
51,828,880 
58,663,889 

17,778,907 

26,620,019- 

28,820,608 

87,008.453 

88,551,471 

40,672,705 

767 
815 
618 
788 
744 
758 

1883 

1881 
18a5 
1880 
1887 
1888 

65,830,289 
66, 95:),  487 
68,489,013 
50,  (He,  945 
61.683,933 
63,464,501 

42,777.898 

44,800,674 

46,794.256 

47,012.283 

48,308,023    . 

48,928,880 

778 

787 
800 
794 
783 
771 

89 
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This  table  shows  some  interesting  facts.  At  the  first  approximately 
accurate  census  of  cattle  in  1850  there  were  767  cattle  to  1,000  of 
population.  '  This  number  increased  in  1860  to  815,  showing  a  large. 
sto<?k  of  cattle  on  hand  at  that  time.  In  1870,  partly  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war,  and  partly  from  an  underestimate  of  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  country,  we  find  the  number  of  cattle  reduced  to  618 
per  1,000  of  population.  In  1880  the  number  per  1,000  increases  to 
the  extent  of  IJ^O  and  reaches  738.  In  1881  there  is  an  increase  of  6 
per  1,000;  from  1881  to  1882  the  increase  is  14  per  1,000;  from  1882 
to  1883  it  is  15  per  1,000,  being  the  largest  apparent  increase  in  any 
one  year;  from  1883  to  1884  the  increase  is  14  per  1,000;  and  from 
1884  to  1885  it  is  13  per  1,000,  reaching  the  highest  point  since  1860, 
or  800  cattle  per  1,000  population. 

Since  1885  xhere  has  oeen  a  steady  decrease  in  the  relative  number 
of  cattle.  From  1885  to  1886  this  was  6  per  1,000;  from  1886  to  1887 
it  was  11  per  1,000,  and  from  1887  to  1888  it  was  12  per  1,000.  The 
total  decrease  in  cattle  per  1,000  population  from  1885  to  1888  amounted 
to  29,  and  the  proportion  was  tnen  as  771  to  1,000. 

A  somewhat  clearer  presentation  of  the  beef  supply  is  obtained  by 
separating  the  milch  cows  from  the  other  cattle  and  considering  the 
latter  alone.  These  figures  will  be  found  in  the  table  which  is  given 
below: 


Table  showing  the  total  number  of  milch  cows  and  of  otlier  cattle,  and  the  number 

of  each  per  1,000  of  poptUaiion. 


Milch  cows. 

Other  cattle. 

1883 

1«W 
1885 
18SG 
1887 
1888 

Milch  cows. 

Other  cattle. 

JH 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

of  popu- 

laUon. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Number. 

Ferl,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 

1850 
1660 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 

6,386,094 

8,585,785 

8,936,332 

12.443,120 

12,538,216 

12.666,081 

875 
278 
832 
i^ 
842 
236 

11,893,813 
17,0&4,2JM 
14,885,270 
24,565.333 
26,013,2.55 
28,006,734 

491 
542 

886 
490 
502 
622 

18,187,267 
13,502,899 
13,900.584 
14,287.827 
14,524,158 
14,858,634 

287 
287 
238 
237 
886 
884 

29,650,031 
81,297,776 
88,887,722 
88,874,966 
88,784,465 
84,065,846 

686 
560 
668 
566 
648 
587 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  brought  out  by  this  table  is  that 
since  1870  the  proportion  of  milch  cows  to  population  has  been  prac- 
tically constant.  In  1850  there  were  275  per  1,000,  and  in  1860  273 
per  1,000.  In  1870  this  number  decreases  to  232,  or  about  15  per 
cent.,  and  increases  in  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  to  248,  being 
at  the  rate  of  1.6  per  annum.  In  the  six  years  from  1882  to  1888  there 
has  only  been  a  variation  of  2  per  1,000.  The  reduction  from  275  per 
1,000  in  1850  to  234  per  1,000  in  1888,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  improvements  in  the 
(juality  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  quantity  of  dairy  products  yielded 
in  proportion  to  the  population  is  greater  instead  of  being  less  than 
in  1850. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  "other  cattle,"  from  which  our 
beef  supply  is  mostly  obtained,  we  find,  in  1850,  491  per  1,000  of 
population.  In  1860  this  number  increased  to  542  per  1,000,  or  over 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  consequence  of  the  war  had  dropped  by  1870  to 
386,  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of  28.7  per  cent.  In  1880  tne  number  of 
this  class  of  cattle  per  1,000  of  population  had  increased  to  490,  the 
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proportion  being  almost  exjwtly  the  same  as  in  1850.  From  1880  to 
1885  there  was  a  continuous  and  rapid  increase,  which  was  due  to 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  range  cattle  industry  in  that 
period.  Thus,  in  1881  there  were  502  per  1,000;  in  1882  there  were  522 
per  1,000;  in  1883, 536  per  1,000-  in  1884,  550  per  1,000,  and  in  1885,  562 
per  1,000.  The  increase  in  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885  was  72 
per  1,000  of  population,  or  about  15  per  cent. 

Since  1885  there  has  oeen  a  perceptible  and  continuous  decrease  in 
the  propoi-tion  of  cattle  to  population.  From  1885  to  1886  this  de- 
crease was  only  6  per  1,000  of  population;  from  1886  to  1887  it  was  8 
per  1,000;  and  from  1887  to  1888  it  was  11  per  1,000.  In  the  three 
years  the  decrease  amounted  to  25  per  1,000  of  population,  or  about 
4.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  given  for  1885.  The  proportion  of  cattle 
to  population  in  1888  was  almost  exactlv  the  same  as  in  1883. 

In  considering  tho  proportion  of  cattle  to  population  and  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  relative  beef  supply  m  different  years,  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  has  been  a  great  change 
within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  character  of  steers  that  have  been 
sent  to  market.  New  and  better  blood  has  been  infused  into  the  old 
stock,  and  the  result  is  that  steers  are  marketed  younger,  wei&;h 
more,  and  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  carcass  than  formerly.  Tne 
beef  supply  obtained  from  a  given  number  of  cattle  is  for  this  reason 
considerably  larger  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  increased 
number  of  cattle  per  1,000  of  population  does  not.  therefore,  repre- 
sent the  whole  increase  in  the  oeef  supply  whicn  has  taken  place 
since  1870.  There  is,  in  addition,  an  increase  resulting  from  early 
maturity,  size  and  quality,  which  can.  only  be  estimated  with  great 
difficulty  anduncertaintjr. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  nun^ber  of 
steers  slai^ghtered  annually  in  this  country  for  beef,  or  to  reach  this 
number  by  even  an  approximate  estimate.  For  this  reason,  the  ac- 
tual beef  supply  which  yearly  goes  upon  the  market  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  supply 
by  the  total  stock  of  cattle  on  hand  in  the  country.  Such  deductions 
are  subject  at  best  to  grave  errors  which  are  hable  to  arise  from  a 
larger  proportion  of  cattle  being  marketed  one  year  than  another,  in 
order  to  meet  temporary  financial  emergencies,  because  of  lack  of 
feed,  or  because  of  a  better  price  for  cattle  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  com  and  hay. 

The  demand  for  meat  for  home  consumption  should  be  tolerably 
constant  in  a  series  of  years  like  those  of  the  present  decade,  during 
which  there  has  been  no  marked  financial  depression.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly, however,  a  considerable  influence  exerted  upon  the  de- 
mand for  beef  by  the  quantity  and  price  of  pork  products.  In  other 
words,  when  the  production  of  pork  is  abundant  and  the  price  low 
there  will  be  less  oeef  consumed  than  when  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed. The  quantity  of  beef  exported  must  also  have  an  important 
influence  ui)on  the  demand  and  upon  the  price. 

With  the  facts  mentioned  above  in  mind  the  following  table  is 
presented  to  show  the  relation  between  the  relative  number  of  cat- 
tle in  the  country  and  the  mean  price  of  steers.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  a  true  average  price  of  steers  from  the  data  on  hand,  but  the 
mean  price  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  extent  and  direction  of  the 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year: 
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Table  shounng  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  population,  the  value  of  cattle  and  beef 
products  exported,  ana  tJie  mean  price  of  beef  steers  in  Chicago, 


Tean. 

Number  of 
cattle  (ex- 
cluding mllcb 

cows)  per 
1,000  of  pop- 
ulation. 

Exports 
of  cattle  and 
'  beef  prod- 
ucts. 

Mean  price  of 

steers  in 

Chicago  per 

100  pounds. 

1 

Years. 

Number  of 
cattle  (ex- 
cluding milch 

cows)  per 
1,000  of  pop- 
ulation. 

Exports 
of  cattle  and 
.beef  prod- 
ucts. 

Mean  price  of 

steers  in 
Chicago  per 
100  pounds. 

1878 

$4.25 
4.60 
5.75 
5.90 
6.77 
5.67 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

550 
562 
566 
548 
687 

$36,286,626 
82,014,002 
27,320,890 
21,fc53,718 
25,764,994 

$6.05 

1879 

6.15 

1880 
1881 
1888 
1888 

480 
502 
622 
686 

$81,544,860 
32,801,705 
22,680,272 
25,004,746 

4.75 
4.60 
4.87 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  1880,  with  a  steady  increase  in  the 
price  of  steers  since  1878,  with  490  cattle  (excluding  milch  cows)  to 
the  1,00Q  of  population,  and  with  an  export  of  cattle  and  beef  prod- 
ucts amounting  to  $31,544,300,  the  mean  price  of  butchers'  steers  in 
the  Chicago  market  was  $5.75  per  100  pounds.  From  1880  to  1881 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  of  12  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation, the  exports  increased  over  $1,000,000,  and  tne  mean  price  of 
steers  increased  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  prices  during  this 
year  would  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  cattle  supply  and  the  ex- 
ports as  indicated  in  the  table. 

In  1882  we  find  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of  steers,  which 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  data  which  has  been  furnished.  With 
an  increase  of  20  cattle  per  1,000  of  population  and  a  falling  off  in 
the  export  trade  of  over  $10,000,000,  the  price  of  cattle  not  only  ad- 
vanced but  reached  the  very  highest  point  of  the  decade.  The  in- 
crease of  the  mean  price  of  steers  from  1881  to  1882  was  87  cents  per 
100  pounds.  We  will  return  to  this  advance  later  on  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  an  explanation  of  it. 

The  mean  price  of  steers  in  1883  was  $1.10  per  100  pounds  lower 
than  in  1882.  The  exports  for  the  year  had  increased  $2,500,000, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  per  1,000  of  population  was  14  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Here,  again,  the  fluctuation  of  price 
is  much  greater  than  the  table  would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  1884, 
with  an  increase  of  $11,500,000  in  the  exports,  and  with  14  more  cat- 
tle per  1,000  of  population,  the  price  advanced  42  cents  and  reached 
$6.05  per  100  pounds.  In  1885,  with  the  number  of  cattle  per  1,000 
of  population  at  the  highest  point,  and  with  a  falling  off  of  $4,000,000 
in  exports,  the  price  dropped  to  $5.15  per  100  pounds.     In  1886  and 

1887,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  cattle  and  with 
a  large  reduction  of  exports,  the  price  of  steers  decreased  35  cents  in 
1886  and  15  cents  in  1887.     The  export  trade  revived  somewhat  in 

1888,  and  the  number  of  cattle  in  proportion  to  population  continued 
to  decrease;  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  nnd  an  advance  of  27 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  mean  price  of  beef  steers. 

Having  examined  the  table  given  above  somewhat  critically,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
steers  can  not  be  explained  by  the  simple  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  proportion  to  our  population,  or  by  combining  this 
information  with  the  statistics  of  the  export  trade.  Disturbing  con- 
ditions which  have  already  been  referred  to  are  the  average  value  of 
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corn,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  price  of  hogs.     To  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  these  conditions  the  following  table  is  added  : 

Table  ahounng  the  average  price  of  com  in  the  whole  country  atid  the  mean  price  of 

noge  and  beef  steers  in  Chicago. 


Y^ars. 

Average 

price  of  com, 

yjGT  bnshel. 

Mean  price 

of  hogs  in 

Chicago,  per 

100  pounds. 

Meanprioe 
of  steers  in 
Chicago,  per 
100  pounds. 

Years. 

Average 

price  of  com, 

per  bushel. 

Meanprioe 
.  of  hogs  in 
Chicago,  per 
100  pounds. 

Mean  price 
of  steers  in 
Chicago,  per 
100  pounds. 

1679 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Cents. 
37.5 
89.6 
63.6 
48.4 
42.4 

13.62 
6.05 
6.95 
7.82 
6.07 

$4.60 
6.75 
5.90 
6.77 
6.67 

18S4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18H8 

CentB. 
35.7 
32.8 
86.6 
44.4 
84.1 

15.75 
4.12 
4.26 
4.88  • 
5.82 

16.03 
5.15 
4.75 
4.60 
4.87 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that,  as  a  rule,  the  mean  price  of 
hogs  has  fluctuated  in  the  same  direction  as  the  average  price  of  corn, 
but  not  always  in  the  same  proportion,  There  are  some  apparent 
exceptions  to  Ihis  rule;  for  instance,  in  1882  the  price  of  corn  is  given 
as  much  lower  than  in  1881  and  the  price  of  hogs  as  much  higher. 
The  same  apparent  contradiction  is  noticed  in  the  years  1887  and 
1888,  A  partial  explanation  of  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  price  given  refers  to  the  crop  produced  in 
the  year  named  and  not  the  average  price  of  corn  for  the  year.  Thus 
the  hogs  marketed  in  1882  were  fed  partly  upon  the  crop  of  1881  and 
partly  upon  that  of  1882,  so  that  we  should  come  much  nearer  the 
average  price  of  the  corn  fed  to  the  hogs  sold  in  1882  by  averaging 
the  price  for  the  two  years. 

By  constructing  a  table  on  this  basis  we  will  see  that  the  apparent 
exception  of  1882  disappears,  while  that  of  1888  is  less  marked: 


Mean  price  of  hogs. 

Average  price  of  corn. 

Mean  price  of  hogs. 

Years 

• 

Centa 

Years. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Year 

Cents. 

Years. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

187^*79 

1880-'81 
1881-'aJ 
188^^83 

816 

38,5 

51.6- 

56 

45.4 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

13.52    . 

6.05 

5.95 

•7.32 

.6.07 

1883-'84 
1884-^85 

1887-^88 

89.1 
34.2 
31.7 
40.5 
89.2 

1884 
1885 
1880 

1887 
18S8 

$5.75 

41.12 

4.25 
4.88 
5.SS 

The  price  of  corn  is  evidently  one  of  the  important  factors  which 
determines  the  price  of  hogs  and  steers,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
above  tables,  but  where  a  number  of  influences  are  at  work  we  should 
not  expect  any  closer  relation  between  these  prices  than  is  here  shown. 
The  question  is  a  complicated  one,  and  in  the  absence  of  data  which 
would  astablish  the  exact  number  and  weight  of  the  cattle  and  hogs 
that  are  marketed  each  year,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  a  somewhat 
general  idea  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  the  relative  fluctuations 
of  prices. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  fluctuations 
in  the  mean  price  of  steers,  we  find  that  the  extraordinary  advance 
of  1882  coincided  with  an  even  greater  advance  in  the  price  of  hogs, 
and  that  in  each  case  the  price  must  have  been  influenced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  enhanced  price  of  com.     The  largely  de- 
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creased  price  of  steers  in  1883  also  coincided  with  an  equal  decrease 
in  the  price  of  hogs.  In  1884  we  find  a  decrease  of  32  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  the  price  of  hogs,  and  an  increase  of  38  cents  per  100 

i)ounds  in  the  price  of  steers.  This  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
arge  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  products  in  that  year.  In  1885  and 
1886  the  large  number  of  cattle  in  proportion  to  population,  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  export  trade,  and  the  low  price  of  com  and  hogs  all 
exerted  a  downward  influence  on  the  price  of  cattle. 

The  price  of  ho^s  improved  considerably  in  1887,  but  the  price  of 
steers  declined  still  farther.  This  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the 
falling  off  in  our  export  trade  from  $27,320,390  in  1886  to  $21,853,718 
in  1887.  The  slight  advance  of  cattle  prices  in  1888  coincides  with 
the  much  greater  advance  in  the  price  of  hogs,  but  must  have  been 
influenced  also  by  the  increased  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  products. 
The  advance  was  very  slight  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  steers 
marketed  in  proportion  to  the  stock  on  hand.  With  the  decline  in 
prices  the  profit  in  cattle-raising  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
many  localities  this  industry  has  been  conducted  at  a  positive  loss. 
The  inevitable  tendency  has  therefore  been  to  sell  off  the  stock 
and  reduce  the  business,  and  consequently  the  proportionate  number 
of  cattle  marketed  has  been  much  greater  than  aunng  the  years  from 
1881  to  1884,  when  the  industry  was  paying  and  the  stock  on  hand 
was  being  increased.  For  this  reason  the  markets  of  the  country 
have  not  "yet  frit  the  influence  of  the  reduction  of  the  stock  of  cattle 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  the  tables  plainly  show  has 
occurred,  and  which  must  continue  at  an  increasing  rate  from  year 
to  year. 

The  future  tendency  of  prices  with  cattle  will  probably  be  to  advance 
on  account  of  the  improDability  of  increasing  the  stock  of  cattle  as 
rapidly  as  the  population  is  augmenting.  But  this  advance  will  be 
slow  and  uncertain  for  a  number  of  years.  It  will  be  at  least  three 
years  before  the  stock  of  cattle  has  been  reduced  to  the  proportion  as 
compared  to  population  which  existed  in  1878,  and  then  the  mean 
price  of  steers  was  but  $4.25  per  100  pounds,  or  82  cents  less  than 
1888.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  steers  for  several' y^ars  in  the 
f uti^re  will  depend  more  upon  the  price  of  hogs,  upon  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  products,  and  upon  the  proportion  of 
steers  marketed,  than  upon  any  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  per  1,000  of  population  which  exist  in  the  country. 


mnTES  STATES  NEAT-CATTLE  QVABANTmE. 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  neat-cattlo  quarantine  stations 
report  the  names  of  the  importers  and  the  number  and  breed  of  each 
lot  of  animals  imported  during  the  year  1887,  as  follows : 


GARFIELD  STATION,  N.  J.  (NEAR  NEW  YORK). 

DR.  W.  BEBBKBT  LOWS,  8UFERIMTSNDKNT. 


Date  of 
arrlTaL 


issr. 

Jan.    S5 
JIaj      7 

21 

96 

June     6 

Juljr    85 


Ans.     2 

4 

18 

18 

18 

Sept.     8 

Oct.     26 

10 


Name  and  postoflloe  address  of  Importer. 


OTcrton  Lea,  NaahTille,  Temi 

John  Dick,  Quincy,  111 

O.  F.  Taber,  Patterson,  N.  Y 

L.  F.  Roes,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

8.  A.  Converse,  Cresco,  Iowa 

JL  8.  Jameson,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky  . 

B.  B.  Lord  &  Son,  SinclairvlUe,  N.  Y. 

B.  Renfrew,  New  York  City , . . 

OTertoo  Lea,  NashyiUe.  Tenn 

J.  A.  McKnIght,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y 

J.  H.  Offord,  Topoka,  iCans 

William  Hankc,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

J.  McLain  Smith,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Charles  C.  Bums,  Sprini^eld,  Mass. . 
E.  N.-  HoweU,  New  York  City 


Benjamin  T.  Cable,  Rock  Island,  HI. 


Fort  of  ship- 
ment. 


London 

Antwerp 

Hull.  Elugland. 

London 

.  ..do 

.  ..do : 


Amsterdam  ... 

London 

Hull,  England. 
Saint  Helena.. 

London^ 

...do 

...do..... 

Havre,  France. 
London 

Liverpool 


Name  of  breed. 


Sussex 

Simnientbal . . . . 

Red  Polled 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Holsteln ) 

Friesian s 

Ayrshire 

Polled 

Red  Polled 

...do 

...do 

French 

Guernsey 

Black \ 

Aberdeen f 


No.  of 
animals. 


26 

6 

8 

0 

21 

18 


1 
8 
1 
80 
26 
5 
8 
6 

25 


UTTLEFIELD  STATION,  MASS.  (NEAR  BOSTON). 

DB.  A.  B.  BOSK,  BT7PXRIXrTKin>KIIT. 


1887 
Feb. 

Jane 

Oct 

Nov. 


12 

1 

22 

ir 

22 
16 


Dec.    22 


Lather  Adams,  Boston,  Mass 

John  A.  Frye,  Marlborough.  Mass 
Morris  &  Ciark,  LamoUle.  Ill  .... 
John  H.  Bciss.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . . 

H.  W.  Kejs,  Newbury,  Vt 

Hon.  K  Isumett,  Boston,  Bfass. . . 

Lather  Adams,  Boston,  Mass 


Liverpool. 
London... 
Glasgow.. 
Liverpool. 
London... 
Liverpool. 


London. 


Shorthorn , 

Holsteln 

Galloway 

...do... 

Holstein , 

Jersey  &  Guern- 
sey. 
Shorthorn , 


80 
70 
100 
SO 
80 
G6 

77 


PATAPSOO  STATION,  MD.  (NEAR  BALTIMORE). 

DB.  F.  L.  KiLBOBKS,  TETEIUNART  BZAXIKKB. 


1887. 
Feb.    25 


H.  Vaughn,  California 


Liverpool. 


Hereford. 


48 


Table  showing  ilie  whole  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  various  stations  fnym 

January  1,  1887,  to  January  1,  1888. 

Garfield  Station 191 

Uttleton  Statton 802 

Paupsco  Station ; •. . .  43 


T9U1 


620 


4S^ 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  cattle  r^eived  at  the  various  stations  for  each  month 

in  the  year. 


January... 
Febniaiy . . 

May 

June 

July  

Aupist 

Sepleiiiljer 

Novenilwr. 
December . 


Total. 


Month. 


i  Garfield. 


Littleton.  '  Patapsco. 


26 


23 
21 
23 
64 
3 
6 


25 


191 


30 
170" 


40 

66 
77 


392 


43 


48 


Total 


26 
78 
23 

191 
23 
64 
3 
66 
66 

102 


626 


Table  showing  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  number  of  each  imported  dur- 
ing the  year  1887. 


Shorthorn 

Holstein  

Guernsey 

Jersey  and  Guernsey 

Galloway 

Holstein-Frieslan 

Ayrshire 

Polled 


107 

09 

6 

6G 

120 

4 

1 

1 


French 

Black  Aberdeen 

Sussex 

Simmentliol 

Red  Polled 

Hereford 

Total 


8 
25 
29 

6 

116 

43 


626 


The  superintendents  of  the  various  neat-cattle  quarantine  stations 
report  the  names  of  the  importers  and  the  number  and  breed  of  each 
lot  of  animals  imported  during  the  year  1888,  as  follows: 

GARFIELD  STATION,  N.  J.  (NEAR  NEW  YORK). 

DR.  W.  HERBERT  LOWE,  BUPKRDtTENDSNT. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Feb.  24 

24 

May    2 

2 

2 

4 

June  26 

July  11 

Aug.  24 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  11 

25 

Nov.    3 


Name  and  poet^ofQoe  address  of  im- 
porter. 


GilflUan  &  Murrav,  Maquoketa,  Iowa  . . 

William  Honke,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mack  Martin,  Richland  City,  Wis 

Smith  &  Jamison,  Mount  Sterling,  Ey  . 

L.  F.  Ross,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

S.  A,  Convorsp,  Cresco,  Iowa. , .  .• 

V.  T.  Hills.  Delaware,  Ohio 

Hon.  D.  Ma^'one,  New  York  City 

M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  111 

C.  W.  Chapin,  Springfleld,  Mass 

R,  W.  Brown,  Merton,  Wis 

Adams  Express  Company,  New^  York 

City. 
T.  C.  Eastman,  New  York  aty 


Port  of  shipment. 


London... 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

. . .  .do 

Liverpool. 
London... 

Havre 

,...do 

London. . . 


Name  of  breed. 


Bristol,  England  . . . 
Glasgow,  Scotland  . 


Red  Polled 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ayrshire  . . 
French .... 

....do 

Red  Polled 


Shorthorn 
Ayrshire  . 


No.  of 
animals. 


17 

28 

27 

82 

20 

15 

IS 

3 

2 

2 

8 

2 

10 


LITTLETON  STATION,  MASS.  (NE.\R  BOSTON). 


DR.  A.  B.  ROSE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


2Car.  0 
May  22 
Oct.    1 

Not.  10 


John  A.Fryo,  Marlborough,  Moss. 
N.  P.  Clarke.  Minneapoli.s,  Minn  . . . 

H.  S.  Russell,  Milton,  Mass 

Hoi)ewell  Brothers,  Boston,  Mass. 


London... 

Liverpool. 

Loudon... 

....do 


Holstein . . 
Shorthorn 

Jersey 

Guernsey. 


86 
24 

81 
16 
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PATAPSCO  STATION.  MD.  (NEAE  BALTIMORE). 


DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE,  TETEBINABT  BXAJONEB 

• 

Sept.  18 

Hon  iT. Rtp!vart.  Elhum.  Til ,.. ., 

Glasgow,  Scotland  . 

Polled  Angus 

10 

MOUNT  AIRY  STATION,  PA.  (NEAR  PHILADELPHIA). 

DB.  A.  C.  YOUKO,  BUPEIUNTBNDENT. 

Oct.  ao 

10 


Charles  W.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Louis  Bergdoll,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Antwerp 
...do.... 


Swiss.... 
Holstein. 


U 
0 


Table  ahofwing  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  number  of  each  imported  dur- 
ing the  year  1888. 


Aynbire 

Ftench 

Gutfttsej 

Holstein 

Jeweir 

Polled  AnguB 


Breed. 


13 
4 
15 
33 
31 
10 


Red  Polled 
Shorthorn . 
Swiss 


Total 


No. 


144 
11 


S86 


A  new  station  was  established  at  Philidelpia,  Pa.,  in  October  last. 
No  contagpious  disease  appeared  among  the  cattle  at  any  of  the 
stations  during  the  year. 


GLAVDEB& 

In  addition  to  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  which  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was 
made  District  veterinarian  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  dnd  erad- 
icating pleuro-pneumonia,  a  subsequent  order  has  been  issued  which 
gives  liim  authority  to  investigate  as  to  the  existence  of  glanders 
and  to  kill  affected  animals  without  compensation  to  the  owner.  The 
full  text  of  this  order  is  as  follows: 

OmCB  OP  THE  Ck)MMISSI0NER8,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington,  August  21,  1888. 

Begulation  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  contagious,  infectious,  and  com- 
municable diseases  affecting  domestic  animals  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Wliereas  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled 
"  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pK)rtation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  the  suppression  and  ex- 
tirpation of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  ani- 
mals," authorizes  and  recjuires  the  Commissioners  to  take  measures  for  the  pronmt 
suppression  of  all  contagious,  infectious,  and  commimicable  diseases  affectmg  do- 
mestic animals  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  to  prescribe  regulations  for  disinfection, 
and  such  other  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  infection  and 
contagion,  as  provided  in  said  section,  do  ordain,  declare,  and  publish  the  foUowing: 

Ordered,  That  all  persons  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  domestic  animal  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  affected  or  supposed  to  be  affected  with  any  mfectious, 
contagious,  or  communicable  disease  shall  isolate  and  forthwith  report  the  same  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
to  some  officer  of  said  Bureau  in  said  District,  designatmg  the  place  where  the  same 
may  be  found,  and  shall  place  the  same  at  his  disposal,  and  observe  and  follow  such 
directions  as  such  chief  or  officer  shall  prescribe  in  such  case. 

2.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  oi  all  veterinary  surgeons  in  said  District,  and 
sanitary  inspectors  of  the  health  department  of  the  District,  and  of  every  member 
of  the  metropohtan  police  force  to  mquire  and  report  upon  all  known  or  suspected 
cases  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  order. 

8.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  domestic  ani- 
mal in  said  District  affected  or  supposed  to  be  affected  as  aforesaid,  shall  secrete  or 
conceal  the  same,  or  use  any  device  to  conceal  the  same  or  mislead  the  persons  or 
officers  who  are  charged  with  any  duty  in  reference  to  such  domestic  animals,  and 
all  persons  aiding  therein,  shall  each  suffer  the  i>enalty  hereinafter  prescribed. 

4.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bm*eau  of  Animal  Industry  only  may  cause  the  death  of 
any  so  diseased  or  supposed  to  be  diseased  animal  in  said  District  upon  orders  oral 
or  written  from  liim  for  the  death  of  such  animal,  and  shall  also  prescribe  the  mode 
and  place  of  death,  which  shall  be  strictly  pursued  in  the  destruction  of  said  animal; 
and  the  bodies  of  such  animals  so  killed  snail  be  removed  by  the  health  officer  of 
the  District  upon  notice  from  said  Chief, 

6.  That  every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  regulation 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for 
each  offense,  to  be  enforced  in  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
name  of  the  District,  on  information,  &c. 

Official  copy  furnished  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  ATiimft.!  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

By  order: 

"W.  TiNDALL,  Secretary, 

The  investigations  so  far  made  show  the  prevalence  of  this  malady 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  horses  in  the  District.    From 
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here  affected  animals  have  been  frequently  taken  into  Maryland  and 
Virgixua,  scattering  the  disease  and  causing  severe  losses  in  those 
States.  The  presence  of  such  a.pest,  dangerous  not  only  to  the  equine 
race  but  equally  fatal  to  mankind,  calls  for  energetic  measures  of  sup- 

Sression,  To  this  end  prompt  action  has  been  taken  whenever  the 
isease  has  been  discovered,  and  affected  animals  have  been  killed 
as  soon  as  i)ossible  after  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  was  reached.  At 
the  same  time  great  care  has  been  exercised  that  no  animals  should 
be  condemned  unless  they  presented  the  pathognomonic  evidences  of 
the  affection.  When  practicable  a, post-mortem  examination  is  always 
made  to  confirm  the  ante'm4)rt€m  diagnosis.  The  number  of  horses 
killed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  because  affected  with  glanders 
was  :  July,  1 ;  August,  0 ;  September,  2  ;  October,  10 ;  November,  1; 
December,  12;  total,  26. 

THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  GLANDERS. 

Glanders  is  a  contagious  disease  of  importance,  both  from  an  eco- 
nomical and  sanitary  stand-point.  It  is  not  only  communicated  from 
one  horse  to  another,  but  it  is  occasionally  transmitted  to  man,  pro- 
ducing a  severe  and  generally  fatal  disease. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  and  of  legislation  to-day  demands  the 
slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  glanders.  Recovery  of  horses 
affected  with  this  disease  is  perhaps  never  complete.  In  the  great 
majoritv  of  cases  it  runs  a  course  of  variable  length,  the  final  result 
of  whicn  is  death  preceded  by  emaciation  and  general  debility.  Nor 
is  there  any  remedy  or  cure  for  the  disease.  Granted  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery,  the  affected  animal  is  in  the  meantime  a  source 
of  continual  danger  to  other  horses  and  to  human  beings.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  end  economy  to  immediately  destroy  glandered  horses 
when  detected,  even  were  human  life  not  endangered  by  their  pres- 
ence. 

But  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  It 
may  be  confounded  with  a  number  of  other  diseases,  and  when  a 
very  valuable  animal  is  involved  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  great 
importance.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  fflanders  in  1882 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  diagnosis,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  present  a  few  valuable  facts  in  this 
connection..  In  the  following  pages  some  space  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  causation  or  etiology  of  the  disease,  with 
special  reference  to  the  specific  bacillus  and  its  biology,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  experiments  made  both  in  our  own  laboratory  and  else- 
where to  facilitate  diagnosis. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  communicable  nature  of  the  disease  among  horses  known  as 
glanders  and  farcy  is  now  thoroughly  established  by  experiments, 
which  have  revealed  its  cause  as  a  micro-organism  belonging  to  the 
group  of  bacilli.  These  experiments  date  from  the  year  1882.  The 
contagious  character  was,  however,  recognized  long  before  this  time 
and  various  experimenters  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease 
in  horses  and  other  animals  by  inoculating  with  the  nasal  discharges 
and  other  pathological  products  of  the  disease.  In  Germany  the 
real  character  of  glanders  was  recognized  as  far  back  as  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.     In  France,  however,  there  was  a 
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Btrong  opposition  to  those  who  held  glanders  to  be  a  commnnicable 
disease,  wnich  opposition  was  not  overcome  until  about  thirty  years 
ago. 

Various  efforts  had  been  made  in  the  last  forty  years  to  discover  the 
actual  cause  of  the  disease,  either  in  the  blood  or  the  affected  animal 
or  in  the  specific  lesions  of  the  air  passages  and  the  skin.  The  alleged 
discoveries  in  most  cases  were  far  from  the  truth,  and  at  times  sen- 
sational and  absurd.  Thus  Hallier,  in  1868,  claimed  to  have  found 
the  same  organism  in  glanders  which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
syphilis  in  man.  The  doctrine  that  syphilis  originated  in  glanders 
had  been  promulgated  before  this,  and  was  now  seemingly  confirmed 
by  Hallier's  fantastic  inferences.  In  1882  Roszahegyi  described  or- 
ganisms which  he  found  in  the  pjustulesof  aman  whohad  succumbed 
to  acute  glanders.  His  description  warrants  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  first  to  see  the  bacilli  of  glanders.  He  did  not  go  far  enough, 
however,  and  failed  to  show  any  causal  relation  between  these  organ- 
isms and  the  disease.  In  1882,  Loffler  and  Schiitz  published  the 
first  positive  results  obtained  in  isolating  the  bacillus  of  glanders, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  observers  subsequently. 
Meanwhile  work  had  been  gom^  on  in  France  in  the  same  direction. 
Bouchard,  Capitan,  and  Cnarrin  published  in  1883  the  results  of 
cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments  dating  back  to  1881,  which 
they  claimed  as  decisive  in  demonstratiug  the  microbe  of  the  disease. 
A  careful  perusal  of  Bouley's  note  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1883  {BuU.  Acad.  Medecine^  1883,  p.  1239)  will,  however,  convince 
any  unbiased  reader  that  the  methods  which  they  employed  (in  one 
case  they  made  cultures  from  a  nasal  ulcer  in  bouillon,  in  another 
from  a  spleen  tubercle  in  bouillon)  are  either  unsafe  or  insufficient 
in  bringing  about  any  positive  results  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
specific  microbe.  We  must  therefore  accord  to  Loffler  and  Schiitz 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  have  demonstrated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  presence  of  a  certain  microbe  in  glandered  horses  and  ite 
capacity  of  producing  the  disease  in  healthy  horses.  A  brief  r^sumd 
of  their  work*  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  description  of  the  ba- 
cillus as  they  found  it  in  the  lesions  and  in  cultures,  and  as  an  intro* 
duction  to  the  work  done  on  the  same  subject  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau, 

The  authors  found  considerable  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 

f)re3ence  of  glanders  bacilli  in  sections  of  nodules  in  the  spleen  and 
iver  of  glandered  horses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  staining 
agents  railed  to  color  them.  Finally,  the  following  solution  was 
made,  which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Loffler's  stain:  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue 
was  added  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  .01  per  cent,  potassium  hvdrate. 
When  sections  were  placed  in  this  deep-blue  liquid  for  about  5 
minutes,  transferred  to  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  dehydrated  in  alcohol  and  cleared  in  cedar  oil,  very 
delicate  baciUi  could  be  detected  now  and  then,  especially  near  the 
periphery  of  young  nodules.  As  a  rule  they  were  very  rare,  but  no 
other  organisms  were  found. 

Loffler  recommends  for  the  study  of  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  both  on 
cover-glass  preparations  and  in  sections,  very  recent  nodules  from  the 
lungs  of  inoculated  guinea  pigs,  as  the  bacilli  are  quite  numerous  in 

^.       ■  »  ^    ■  ...      -  ■  I  ■     I  ■     ■  ■■■  I  I.     ,  ■■■_-■  ■  ■  ■  ■        ^         ■  ■-  —    ■■■■■—■  ,  ■   ■  - ,  -      -  ■ i-^—  —  ^  ■    ^ 

*The  full  publication  of  their  experiments  will  ho  found  in  Arbeit  en  a.  d.  Kaiser- 
lichen  Oesundfieitsamte,  Berlin,  1886,  I,  p.  131,  and  their  preliminary  report  trans- 
lated in  Yolumo  95  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  1886, 
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tHis  sitTiation.  For  cover-glass  preparations  he  found  the  follovring 
solution  to  give  the  best  results:  Aniline  water  gentian  violet,*  or 
fuchsin  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  .01  per  cent,  caustic  potash, 
or  i  iper  cent,  liquor  ammonia,  directly  before  using.  The  cover-glass 
preparation  f  is  stained  by  floating  the  cover-glass  with  the  film  down 
on  the  staining  fluid  for  about  five  minutes.  It  is  then  dipped  for  a 
second  into  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  which  a  watery  solution  of  tro- 
paeolin  00  J  has  been  added  until  a  wine-yellow  color  is  obtained,  and 
then  washed  in  distilled  water,  after  which  operation  it  may  be 
examined  or  mounted  in  balsam  for  preservation. 

From  the  nodules  and  tubercles  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lungs  the 
contained  pus  was  used  to  inoculate  tubes  containing  various  culture 
media,  botn  liauid  and  solid.  A  special  value  was  put  upon  those 
lesions  which  do  not  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  external 
air,  such  as  those  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  Within  three  days  the  sur- 
face of  those  tubes  containing  blood  serum  appeared  as  if  sprinkled 
with  minute  yellowish,  translucent  droplets.  These  droplets  were 
made  up  of  very  delicate  rods  or  bacilli,  varying  in  lengtn  between 
one-third  and  two-thirds  of  a  red  corpuscle.  Their  width  was  from 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  their  length.  They  were  either  straight 
or  slightly  bent,  with  rounded  extremities,  and  in  general  somewhat 
shorter  and  thicker  than  tubercle  bacilli.  In  liquids  they  manifested 
active  Brownian  movement,  but  true  spontaneous  movements  were 
never  observed.  They  were  without  doubt  identical  with  the  deli- 
cate rods  observed  in  sections  under  the  microscope. 

Of  the  biological  character  of  bacteria,  their  growth  or  multiplica- 
tion outeide  of  the  body  on  various  substrata  is  very  important,  for 
by  this  means  of  so-called  cultivation  we  can  determine  how  far  they 
are  capable  of  growing  in  our  environment  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
infection,  between  what  temperature  limits  multiplication  may  take 
place,  also  whether  any  resistant  spore  state  is  entered  upon  during 
their  life.  There  is  still  another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  cultiva- 
tion—one which  mainly  concerns  us  now — the  ability  on  our  part  to 
diagnose  between  one  organism  and  another  by  characters  of  growth 
dis^mible  with  the  unaided  eye.  The  bacilli  of  gjlanders  have  cer- 
tain features  in  cultures  which  are  of  great  use  in  distinguishing 
them  from  other  organisms. 

They  grow  very  well  on  blood  serum  from  horses  and  sheep,  less 
abundantly  on  that  from  cattle.  On  the  third  day  after  inoculation 
of  such  media,  minute  droplets  of  a  ttranslucent  yellowish  color  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  serum.  These  droplets  or  "  colonies"  con- 
sist entirely  of  bacilli  which  have  descended  from  perhaps  a  single 
bacillus  originally  deposited  there.  The  material  composing  the 
droplets  is  of  a  viscid  consistency,  and  may  be  drawn  out  on  the 

f)latinum  needle  into  thin  threads.     After  eight  or  ten  days  this  yel- 
ow  translucency  is  replaced  by  a  milky  opacity. 

'This  stain,  used  in  the  study  of  tubercle  bacilli,  is  made  by  shaking:  up  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  aniline  oil  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  filtering.  To  the 
filtrate  is  added  11  cubic  centimeters  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  tlie 
aniline  dye  to  be  used,  in  this  case  either  gentian  violet  or  methyl  violet  or 
fuch.Mn. 

f  Prepared  by  crushing  the  nodule  between  the  ends  of  forceps  and  rubbing  it  in 
a  very  thin  layer  on  the  cover-glass.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  seized  witn  the 
forceps,  drawn  three  times  through  the  flame  of  a^unsen  burner,  the  film  side 
being  held  up  or  away  from  the  flame.  Pus  from  abscesses  is  rubbed  in  a  very  thhx 
film  on  cover-glasses  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 

t  This  is  not  essential 
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A  very  good  soil  for  the  multiplication  of  these  bacilli  is  the  cut 
sirrf ace  of  boiled  potatoes,  Lomer  and  Schiitz  describe  the  very , 
characteristic  appearance  substantially  as  follows:  Already  on  the 
second  day  the  surface  of  the  potato  is  covered  with  a  delicate  yel- 
lowish, translucent  layer,  which  becomes  amber-colored  later  on. 
After  six  or  eight  days  a  reddish  color  appears ;  the  transparency  is 
lost  and  the  color  suggests  the  red  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  potato 
surface  bordering  the  growth  assumes  a  pale  greenish  appearance. 
This  description  applies  very  closely  to  tne  potato  cultures  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau.  A  very  striking  appearance  is 
produced  when  bits  of  tissue  are  used  to  inoculate  the  potato,  since  the 
bacilli  not  being  very  numerous,  the  colonies  appear  isolated  instead 
of  bein^  fused  mto  a  uniform  layer.  They  are  exceedingly  small  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  day,  scarcely  recognizable.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  tmrd  day,  the  cultures  being  kept  at  37"*  C,  the  colonies 
are  visible  as  minute  hemispherical  masses  of  a  delicate  translucent, 
pale-yellow  tint.  In  fact  the  cut  surface  of  the  potato  appears  as  if 
sprinkled  with  a  pale-yellow  serum.  Gradually  the  color  changes  as 
above  described  and  the  colonies  fuse  into  an  opaque  layer. 

The  probability  of  a  multiplication  outside  of  the  animal  organism 
of  glanders  bacilli  is  very  slight.  Experiments  have  shown  that  they 
do  not  develop  when  the  temperature  is  less  than  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and 
then  only  on  certain  substances,  such  as  boiled  potato,  blood  serum, 
agar-agar  with  peptone.  When  infusions  of  hay,  straw,  oats,  wheat, 
and  manure,  such  as  form  in  and  around  staoles,  were  inoculated 
with  glanders  bacilli  no  multiplication  took  place  even  at  the  most 
favorable  temperature.  Owing  to  the  hi^h  temperature  necessary 
for  this  multiplication  gelatine  can  not  be  employed  as  a  culture 
medium. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  glanders  bacilli  have  no  moAiement  of  • 
their  own.  This  I  can  confirm  irom  numerous  observations.  Only 
the  slight  dancing  movement  observed  among  all  bacteria  suspended 
in  liquids  could  be  detected.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  on  this  important  point.  In  Eisenberg's  Badsriotogische 
Diagnostik  they  are  characterized  as  actively  motile,  and  this  state- 
ment is  repeated  in  a  second  edition  recently  issued.  If  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  depends  on  a  difference  in  interpretation  of  the  same 
object,  it  is  high  time  that  bacteriologists  define  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  motility. 

My  own  observations  differ  from  those  of  Loffler  and  Schutz  in 
regard  to  its  growth  in  liquids.  They  state  that  in  neutralized  bouil- 
lon prepared  from  muscular  tissue  of  man,  horse,  sheep,  rabbit,  beef, 
and  fowl,  with  or  without  1  per  cent,  jjeptone,  it  multiplies  very 
well.  At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day  the  liquid  becomes 
clouded,  and  finally  a  viscid,  whitish  deposit  forms.  Our  obser- 
•vations  extend  only  to  cultures  in  slightly  alkaline  b^ef  infusion 

f)eptone.  These  have  never  shown  a  perceptible  clouding.  The 
iquid  remains  limpid,  and  one  might  say  after  a  short  inspection  of 
the  tubes  that  there  was  no  growth.  When  vigorously  shaken  up, 
however,  a  yellowish- white  deposit  is  seen  rising  from  the  bottom  as 
a  twisted  column  when  the  culture  is  one  or  more  weeks  old.  This 
very  viscid  mass  consists  of  glanders  bacilli.  It  is  probable  that  by 
varying  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  slightly,  or  the  meat  employed,  a 
fluid  medium  may  be  obtained  in  which  the  bacilli  of  glanders  as 
found  in  our  country  may  grow  like  those  studied  in  Berlin.  At  all 
events,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should  feel  very  suspicious  of 
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a  boaillon  culture  of  glanders  which  became  clouded  in  two  or  three 
days  after  inoculation. 

U^landers  bacilli  change  their  form  more  or  less  in  cultures  as  the 
latter  grow  older.  This  is  without  doubt  a  degenerative  process, 
and  the  changed  bacilli  are'dead  or  nearly  so.  True  rod  forms  are 
seen  in  sections  of  tissues  and  in  very  young  cultures  only.  In  older 
cultures  they  no  longer  appear  as  true  rods,  but  the  change  of  form 
is  not  easily  made  out,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  under 
examination.  A  frequent  form  is  that  of  an  oval  and  even  a  coccus, 
in  which  the  stained  area  is  limited  to  one  side  or  frequently  to  the 
two  poles,  leaving  an  intervening  clear  space,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  observers  as  a  spore.  It  has  no  refractive  power, 
however,  and  can  only  be  considered  an  empty  space  in  the  interior 
of  the  bacillus.  Other  degenerative  or  involution  forms,  giving 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  cocci,  are  now  and  then  observed. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli  are 
necessarily  impure  when  very  few  slender  rod  forms  are  met  with. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  GLANDERS. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  of  glanders  bacilli  and  of  their  cult- 
ures is  of  great  service  in  diagnosis.  Cultures  made  from  the  spleen 
or  liver  tubercles  of  slaughtered  horses,  exhibiting  the  characters  al- 
ready described,  would  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  animals  had 
been  affected  with  glanders.  But  veterinarians  in  most  cases  are  able 
to  make  a  diagnosis  on  post-mortem  examination  without  the  aid  of 
cultures.  The  question  to-day  is  whether  glanders  can  be  positively 
diagnosed  in  the  living  animal,  especially  wnen  the  gross  appearances 
of  glanders  are  obscure  and  the  animal  is  a  valuable  one. 

If  cultures  of  the  specific  bacilli  could  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  living  animal  the  problem  would  be  very  simple.  Those  accessi- 
ble organs  or  parts  of  the  horse  which  may  oe  the  seat  of  disease  are 
the  nasal  passages,  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  skin  or  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  Frequently  only  one  of  these  parts  is  involved.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  make  cultures  from  the  nasal  ulcers  or  discharges 
because  they  contain,  besides  the  specific  bacilli,  mg,ny  other  bacteria. 
In  tubes  inoculated  from  such  material  a  single  day  would  suflEice 
for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  other  bacteria  so  as  to  entirely 
crowd  out  or  bury  up  any  glanders  bacilli  that  may  have  been  pres- 
ent, as  the  former  grow  many  times  more  rapidly.  When  nodules 
are  present  under  the  skin  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  bacilli 
can  be  obtained  therefrom  in  pure  cultures  during  the  life  of  the 
animal,  owing  to  the  danger  of  contaminating  the  cultures.  When 
the  nodules  have  once  broken  down  into  ulcers  numerous  other  bac- 
teria lodge  in  them,  and  cultures  are  then  out  of  the  question.  It 
has  been  suggested  recently  that  the  enlarged  submaxillary  glands 
be  removed  and  examined  for  glanders  bacilli.  Thus  far  we  do  not 
know  in  what  numbers  they  are  present  in  these  enlarged  glands, 
and  it  would  require  considerable  preliminary  study  to  determine 
whether  cultures  are  successful  when  made  from  them.* 

The  direct  determination  of  glanders  by  means  of  microscopic  ex*- 
amination  and  cultivation  is  thus  far  not  feasible. 

The  question  mi^ht  be  asked,  Why  not  isolate  the  glanders  bacilli 
from  the  impure  discharge  from  the  nose,  or  from  ulcerated  farcy 
buds,  as  we  should  do  in  searching  for  the  comma  bacillus  in  the 

*  See  the  end  of  this  chapter  with  reference  to  this  point. 
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bowel  discharges  of  Asiatic  cholera?  This  might  unquestionably 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  very  tedious  method,  requiring  much 
minor  apparatus  and  still  more  patience,  and  in  the  end  the  result 
might  be  negative.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various.  Glanders 
bacilli  do  not  grow  in  gelatine  at  the  temi)erature  at  which  plate 
cultures  can  be  used.  Agar  plates  might  be  used,  but  germs  grow 
upon  agar  very  much  alike,  and  as  glanders  bacilli  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
scarce  m  discharges,  the  labor  of  examining  microscopically  a  large 
number  of  colonies  to  find  the  right  one  would  become  very  ^reat. 
Finally,  they  grow  very  slowly,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
overrun  by  tne  colonies  of  putrefactive  germs  which  grow  very  rapidly 
in  the  thermostat. 

Cade^  and  Roy  {JoumcU  de  Midecine  Veterinaire,  Mav,  1888)  made 
cultures  on  potato  directly  from  the  nasal  discharges  or  various  ani- 
mals, and  claimed  from  the  similarity  of  the  color  of  the  growth  from 
these  different  soux'ces  to  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli  that  this  method 
of  diagnosis  is  of  no  value.  The  authors  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
method.  Neither  LoflBer  nor  any  other  subsequent  German  observers 
have  maintained  that  cultures  made  on  potato  from  the  nasal  dis- 
charges or  any  other  product  in  contact  with  the  air  have  any  value 
whatever.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  cultivation  of  a  number  of  germs  on 
tne  same  substratum,  and  especially  the  potato.  Only  those  disease 
products  which  have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  which  are 
buried  in  the  depths  of  vital  organs,  can  be  used  for  cultivation. 

The  method  which  is  now  in  use  more  or  less,  and  which  was  per- 
fected by  Loffler  and  Schiitz,  consists  in  inoculating  small  animals, 
more  especially  guinea  pigs,  with  the  disease  products.  These  in  turn 
develop  the  disease,  the  nature  of  which  may  then  be  determined  by 
the  lesions  of  the  inoculated  animals,  both  internal  and  external,  or 
more  positively  demonstrated  by  cultures  from  the  various  organs. 
In  this  method  the  animal  body  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  cmture 
flask,  and  a  very  perfect  one,  too,  for  it  not  only  i)ermits  the  disease 
germs  to  multiply  in  the  various  organs,  but  it  also  speedily  destroys 
all  other  germs  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the  glanders 
bacilli  in  entire  possession  of  the  field. 

The  inoculation  of  species  of  animals  other  than  tho  horse  and  ass, 
which  ^  are  naturally  susceptible  to  this  disease,  has  been  tried  by 
many  investigators.  These  experiments  need  not  be  recounted  here, 
as  they  are  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  imder  discussion.  They  have 
shown  that  cattle  are  insusceptible;  that  goats  and  sheep  may 
take  the  disease  after  inoculation,  the  former  even  spontaneously. 
Lions  and  tigers  in  menageries  have  contracted  glanders  by  feeding 
upon  the  raw  flesh  of  glandered  horses.  Cats  contract  the  disease 
in  the  same  way  and  are  susceptible  to  inoculation.  Dogs  are  leas 
susceptible  than  cats,  both  when  fed  and  inoculated.  Coming  to  those 
smaller  animals  which  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  makings  a 
diagnosis,  we  also  find  great  variety  in  the  relative  susceptibility. 
Among  those  which  have  been  tried  are  rabbiDs,  guinea  pigs,  white 
naice,  white  rats,  field  mice  {Arvieola  arvcdis  and  Arvicola  terrestris), 
pigeons,  fowls,  and  several  other  rodents.  Of  these  the  white  mice, 
white  rats,  and  .fowls  were  found  practically  insusceptible ;  the  rab- 
bits varied  in  this  respect ;  some  contracted  the  disease  after  inocula- 
tion, others  did  not.  Guinea  pigs  and  field  mice  proved  to  be  uni- 
formly susceptible  when  inoculated,  both  with  material  directly  from 
the  animal  and  with  bacilli  from  cultures. 
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The  oourse  of  the  disease  and  the  lesions  produced  in  guinea  pigs 
are  well  described  by  Loffler,  As  a  place  of  inoculation  he  chose 
one  side  of  the  abdominal  surface,  about  half  way  between  the  ax- 
illa and  the  groin.  The  hair  was  carefully  cut  away,  a  fold  of  skin 
raised  and  cut  through  completely  with  scissors.  Into  this  incision, 
about  two-fifths  inch  long,  a  flamed  needle  was  introduced  and  moved 
to  and  fro  under  the  skin,  to  form  a  little  pocket  for  the  reception  of 
the  inf  ectiou3  material. 

At  the  place  of  inoculation  an  uloer  forms  during  the  first  week, 
with  suppurating  base  and  thickened  border.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  week  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  in  this  case  those  near 
the  groin,  beein  to  enlarge.  The  lymphatics  themselves  do  not, 
however,  swell  into  cords,  as  is  true  of  farcy  in  the  horse.  The 
glands  grow  to  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  sometimes  larger,  and  their 
contents  soften  into  a  purif orm  mass.  The  capsule  as  well  as  the  skin 
over  it  may  rupture  and  the  contents  discharge  on  the  surface. 
When  this  takes  place  early,  numerous  glanders  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  discharged  pus.  In  some  animals  the  disease  may  stop  here  and 
the  ulcer  heal.  The  primary  ulcer  usually  heals  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  The  guinea  pig  after  four  to  six  weeks  may  have  entirely 
recovered.  In  the  maiority  of  guinea  pigs,  however,  the  disease  ends 
fatally.  In  the  second  week  the  testicles  of  the  male  contain  hard, 
nodular  places.  Inflammation  sets  in,  the  overlying  skin  becomes 
red  and  oedematous,  and  finally  breaks.  Purif  orm  masses,  contain- 
ing numerous  bacilli,  are  discharged.  In  females  the  labia  and 
mammes  more  rarely  inflame  and  suppurate.  At  about  the  same 
time  one  hind  or  fore  foot  may  begin  to  inflame,  swell,  and  give  rise 
to  great  pain  on  pressure.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  may  leave 
one  foot  and  appear  in  another;  more  rarely  all  feet  may  be  affected. 
They  may  also  oecome  ulcerated,  but  as  a  rule  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal ensues  before  this  takes  place.  Besides  these  characteristic 
changes  in  the  feet  and  testicles,  there  may  be  nodules  in  and  under 
the  skin  in  different  regions  of  the  body  which  may  also  break  and 
form  ulcers.  In  the  face  these  nodules  start  from  tne  periosteum,  or 
even  the  bone  itself.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  was  in- 
volved in  only  one-third  of  the  eighty-five  cases  studied  by  Loffler. 
The  disease  process  was  first  noticed  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
swellings  of  the  feet,  and  manifested  itself  by  difficult  breathing  and 
sneezing.  The  secretion  is  scanty  and  dries  up  into  brownish  crusts 
around  the  external  nares.  This  lesion  is  speedily  followed  by  ema- 
ciation and  death,  which  usually  takes  place  in  tne  third  or  fourth 
week,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  second  and  as  late  as  the  eighth 
week. 

At  the  autopsy  the  place  of  inoculation  may  be  occupied  by  an 
ulcer  or  healed  and  cicatrized.  The  inguinal  or  axillary  glands  are 
swollen  and  contain  small  abscesses,  or  the  whole  gland  may  have 
been  converted  into  pus  inclosed  in  the  gland  capsule.  In  tne  skin 
are  abscesses  as  large  as  peas  or  hazel-nuts,  in  part  healing.  One  or 
more  feet  are  swollen.  The  swelling  may  be  due  to  a  periarticular 
abscess,  to  inflammation  of  the  joint  itself,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
forming  it.  The  lungs  usually  contain  a  variable  number  of  small 
grayish-yellow  nodules,  situated  chiefly  under  the  pleura.  In  almost 
every  case  the  spleen  is  involved.  It  is  enlarged,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  minute,  slightly  proiocting,  yellowish  nodules,  some 
attainiiig  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  They  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Uver,  though  in  smaller  numbers.     In  the  omentum,  the  suspensory 
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ligament  of  the  liver,  and  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  small  abscesses 
may  be  found.  In  the  testicles,  and  more  especially  the  epididymis, 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  readish- 
gray  nodules  as  large  as  pins'  heads.  Later  on  tnese  have  been  con- 
verted into  larger,  cheesy  masses,  in  some  cases  broken  through  the 
skin.  In  females  the  ovaries  are  rarely  involved,  more  commonly 
the  mammaB.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  usually  reddened 
and  swollen.  Small  ulcers  may  be  present  on  the  septum  and  the 
turbinated  bones.  The  presence  of  glanders  bacilli  is  determined 
microscopically  without  any  diflBicultjr  when  the  disease  process  is 
recent.  When  suppuration  has  set  in  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult. 

Loffl^r  also  experimented  with  field  mice  {Arvicola  arvalis)^  which 
he  found  verv  susceptible  to  inoculation  with  cultures.  In  most  cases 
death  ensued  from  three  to  five  days  after  inoculation  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  near  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  spleen  and  liver  were 
^uite  invariably  crowded  with  barely  visible  nodules.  Rarely  the 
joints  of  the  feet  became  diseased.  Lesions  in  the  lungs  and  skin 
were  absent. 

Kitt,*  experimenting  upon  wood  mice  {Mils  sylvatirus),  found  them 
very  susceptible  to  inocination.  When  either  cultures  of  glanders 
bacilli  or  bits  of  tissue  containing  them  were  placed  under  the  skin 
of  these  animals  they  lived  from  eight  days  to  one  month  thereafter. 
The  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged,  dark  red  :  on  its  surface  and 
on  section  were  numerous  grayish-yellow  nodules  barely  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  there  is  usually  a  dry 
scab,  accompanied  occasionally  with  some  suppuration  or  oedema* 
From  the  experiments  noted  by  the  author  it  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
fer how  far  these  mice  are  of  value  in  making  diagnosis  from  nasal 
discharges — ^that  is,  how  far  they  are  capable  of  resisting  septic  in- 
fection. 

In  a  more  recent  communication  (Oesterr.  Monatsschrift  f.  Thier- 
heilkunde,  January,  1888),  the  same  author  experimented  with  a 
species  of  rat  {Arvicola  terrestris).  Of  fourteen  inoculated  with 
pus  from  a  glandered  guinea  pig  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  abdomen,  all  died  in  from  tour  to  ten  days.  There  is  usually  an 
ulcer  formed  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  with  enlargement  and  sup- 
puration of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  enlargement  of  Sjpleen, 
which  contains  numerous  yellowish-white  nodines.  Not  infre- 
quently grayish  nodules  are  present  in  the  lung  tissue.  Besides 
tnese  rats,  JErinaceus  Europceus  was  also  tested  with  reference  to  its 
susceptibility  to  glanders.  Inoculation  was  uniformly  successful. 
The  spleen  and  lung  tissue  were  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  both 
being  infiltrated  with  tubercles  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
to  these  animals  the  same  objection  applies  in  so  far  as  they  were 
tested  with  material  containing  glanders  bacilli  only,  which  does  not 
prove  their  utility  when  septic  material  must  be  inoculated.  Their 
resistance  to  septicaemia  can  only  be  determined  by  inoculating  the 
nasal  secretion  from  glandered  horses. 

In  Russia  the  bacteriological  station  at  Odessaf  reports  favorably 
the  use  of  a  rodent  {Spermophilus  guUatus)  which  takes  the  place  of 
our  prairie  dogs  in  that  country,  and  is  closely  related  to  it.     Of 

♦  Centralblattfur  Bacteriologie,  1887,  ii,  p.  241. 

t  Kranzfeld:  Zur  Kenntnisa  a.  EotztmciUits.  CerUralbl  /.  Bacteriologie,  1887,  ii,  p. 
278. 
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twenty-eight  inoculated  sixteen  died  on  the  fourth  day,  nine  on  the 
fifth,  two  on  the  seventh,  ajid  one  on  the  tenth  day. 

Of  these  animals,  nearly  all  of  them  rodents,  the  guinea  pig  is 
considered  the  most  satisfactory.  The  other  animals  are  more  or 
less  susceptible  to  septicaemia  caused  by  bacteria  present  in  secre- 
tions and  discharges  in  contact  with  the  air.  They  are  therefore 
liable  to  die  of  septicaemia  before  glanders  is  developed.  At  the 
same  time  this  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  these  rodents  when  guinea- 
pigs  are  not  to  be  had,  provided  a  sufScient  number,  say,  at  least 
five  or  six,  are  inoculated  from  the  same  horse.  They  would  require 
a  careful  bacteriological  examination  to  make  sure  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  In  guinea  pigs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  signs 
of  disease,  such  as  the  swelling  and  suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands, 
testicles,  and  feet,  the  formation  of  abscesses  and  ulcers  in  and  under 
the  skin,  and  the  not  infrequent  nasal  disease,  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  decide  the  question  without  bacteriological  evidence.  Guinea- 
pigs  very  rarely  die  of  septicaemia  or  putrid  changes  under  the  skin 
as  the  result  of  inoculation. 

The  animals  above  mentioned  are  not  indigenous  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  has  kindly  furnished  the  names  of  a  few 
American  representatives  or  closely  allied  forms.  Arvicola  riparius^ 
the  meadow  mouse,  may  be  used  for  Arvicola  arvalis;  for  Arvicola 
ierrestriSy  A.  austerus,  for  Spermophilus  guttcUus,  Sp,  Townsendi  or 
iSp.  Richardsoni,  which  is  common  in  northern  Dakota.  Of  Erin- 
aceus  EuropcBus  there  is  no  American  representative. 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  diagnosis  of  glanders  should 
endeavor  to  always  have  a  supply  of  guinea  pigs  on  hand.  In  order 
to  make  the  diagpaosis  of  value  Lofller  recomjnends  that  from  three 
to  five  should  be  inoculated,  and  not  simply  with  a  prick  of  the  lan- 
cet, but  larger  Quantities  (a  large  drop)  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose 
should  be  placea  in  a  pocket  under  tne  skin,  as  already  described. 
The  greater  number  survive  the  inoculation  and  show  positive  signs 
of  glanders  in  two  weeks.  Males  should  be  used  whenever  possible, 
owing  to  the  characteristic  lesions  of  the  testicles. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  during  the  year  1888  with 
the  purpose  of  aetermining  how  far  the  statements  in  the  preceding 
pages  could  be  relied  upon  in  making  a  diagnosis.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inoculations  were  made  upon  guinea  pigs  from  the  na- 
sal discharges  of  glandered  horses.  Many  of  the  latter  had  ulcers 
on  the  septum  of  the  nose  which  could  be  seen,  so  that  the  diagnosis 
of  glanders  was  made  without  resorting  to  inoculation: 

I.  January  21  two  adult  guinea  pigs  (Nos.  1, 2)  were  inoculated  with  a  lancet,  the 
material  bein^  taken  from  nodules  in  the  lungs  of  a  glandered  horse.    No  result. 

II.  April  18  two  guinea  pigs  (Nos.  3,  4)  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  on  the 
left  side  of  abdomen  with  nasal  discharge  from  a  horse  siispected  of  chronic  glanders. 
Guinea  {Hg  No.  8  was  found  dead  May  5.  It  had  for  ten  days  previous  nasal  dis- 
charge. At  the  autopsy  the  following  lesions  were  noted:  Left  fore  limb  and  right 
hind  limb  ver^  much  swollen.  In  the  right  inguinal  region  an  ulcer  with  ragged  bor- 
der one-half  mch  across.  The  left  inguinal  lymph  gland  enlarged  and  containing 
several  whitish  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-se^.  In  the  nasal  passages  con- 
siderable purulent  matter.  Spleen  enlarged,  thickly  dotted  with  very  small  whitish 
masses. 

From  this  animal  no  cultures  were  made,  but  two  fresh  adult  male  guinea  pigs  were 
inoculated  each  from*  the  spleen  and  inguinal  gland  by  taking  Ints  as  large  as  hemp- 
aeeds  and  placing  them  und^r  the  skin.  One  of  them  has,  on  Mav  20,  an  open,  dry 
■ore,  one-half  inch  across,  adjacent  to  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  inguinal  gland 
and  testicle  are  considerabfv  enlarged.  The  skin  over  the  latter  is  becoming 
abraded.  Some  days  later  the  right  fore  limb  was  very  badly  swollen.  It  was 
killed  June  4. 
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There  were  several  small  ulcers  on  the  surface  of  the  body;  the  right  fore  foot 
swollen.  From  the  spleen  cultures  were  made  on  agar^  potato,  and  in  beef  infu- 
sion. All  remained  sterile.  Tlie  other  guinea  pig  recovered.  The  inguinal  gland 
had  been  shglitly  enlarged  at  one  time. 

Quinea  pig  No.  4,  inoculated  with  nasal  mucus  April  13,  showed  only  slight  en- 
largement of  axillary  and  in<?uinal  lymphatics  May  5.  Four  days  later,  the  right 
fore  leg  was  badly  swollen,  and  an  ulcer  had  formed  n  the*  top  of  the  nose.  It  was 
killed  with  chloroform  May  12,  twenty-niue  days  after  mocuiation.  At  this  time 
the  swelling  of  fore  le^  had  subsided,  the  place  of  inoculation  liad  healed,  but  the 
neighboring  inguinal  gland  was  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged, 
very  pale.  Liver  dark.  In  neither  arc  nodules  discernible.  Cultures  were  made 
from  spleen  and  the  enlarged  gland.  The  hair  was  carefully  clipped  away  and  the 
skin  blackened  with  a  red-hot  spatula  iu  the  line  of  the  proposed  moision.  A  flamed 
knife  was  then  thrust  into  the  gland,  which  was  found  converted  into  a  3oft,  white, 
cheesy  mass.  The  agar  cultures  from  spleen  remain  sterile.  Those  from  inguinal 
gland  contain  on  the  third  day  colonies  of  glanders  bacilU.  On  the  potato  mocu- 
hited  from  the  ^land  about  twent}'  translucent,  serum-hke  colonies  appear  from  1 
to  2  millimeters  m  diameter.  Examination  shows  them  to  be  made  up  of  glandei's 
bacilli. 

Bacilli  from  this  culture,  suspended  in  sterile  beef  infusion,  were  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  into  a  guinea  pig  on  the  left  side  of  abdomen  May  15.  Five  days  later 
the  testicles  began  to  enlarge,  and  witliin  three  weeks  they  were  both  1^  inches  in 
'  diameter.  The  animal  was  killed  June  4.  The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged,  but 
without  nodules.  At  the  place  of  incxjulation  a  fluctuating  mass  under  the  skin, 
about  one-half  inch  in  diamet<.'r,  filled  with  a  soft,  cheesy,  yellowish-white  pus. 
On  both  testicles  were  ragged,  blackish  dej)ressions,  as  if  the  skin  eitlier  had  broken 
OP  was  about  to  do  so.  The  contents  of  botJi  were  entirely  converted  in  yellowish- 
white,  cheesy  pus.  From  one  of  them  cultures  were  made,  as  indicated  above.  On 
the  tiiird  day  typical  colonies  of  gUinders  bacilli  had  appeared. 

III.  April  6,  two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  scrapings  from 
the  base  of  ulcers  on  the  nasal  septum^of  a  horse  killed  for  glanders.  Up  to  May 
10  the  place  of  inoculation  had  healed  in  both  cases.  In  one,  an  inguinal  gland  and 
the  testicles  were  enlarging.  May  26,  this  one  was  killed,  iis  it  was  growing  gradu- 
ally wovw^.  At  the  autopsy  the  left  inguinal  gland  was  about  one-half  inch  in  di- 
ameter, the  contents  easily  expressed  as  a  thick  creamy  pus.  The  inguinal  gland 
of  the  other  side  about  half  as  large.  The  left  testicle  has  a  broad  scar  with  black- 
ened base,  evidently  a  rupture  through  which  the  contents  had  been  discharged, 
which  accounts  for  the  shrunken  size  of  the  gland.  The  other  testicle  consista  of 
two  enormous  abscesses,  apparently  hot  communicating  with  each  other  (testicle 
and  epididymis),  cciiitaining  liquid  pus.  Between  the  nose  and  the  right  eye  an 
ulcer  with  a  blackish  dried-up  base  and  irregular  margins.  Two  days  later  a  potato 
culture,  made  from  th^  spleen,  contains  a  moderate  number  of  isolated  colonies 
chiu^eicteristic  of  glanders.  An  agar  culture  did  not  grow.  From  one  testicle  two 
agar  cultures  contain  numerous  colonies.  From  tlie  enlarged  inguinal  gland  both 
an  agar  and  a  potato  cultuie  developed  numerous  colonies.  These  were  charactca*- 
istic,  both  macroscopically  and  microscojncally,  of  glanders. 

IVom  the  potato  culture  of  the  ingxiinal  gland,  wlien  ten  days  old,  two  mice  were 
inoculated  by  injecting  subcutaneously  a  few  drops  of  a  suspension  of  baciUi  in 
sterile  bouillon.  Both  remained  well.  The  second  guinea  pig,  inoculated  from  tbd 
same  horse,  did  not  take  the  disease. 

IV,  April  27,  a  young  female  guinea  pig  and  a  rabbit  were  inoculated  with  pus 
from  farcy  buds  (glanders  of  the  skin).  The  rabbit  remained  well;  the  inoculation 
wound  was  healed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  In  the  guinea  pig  the  wound  had  also 
healed,  but  the  inguinal  gland  was  beginning  to  enlarge.  May  16  the  gland  was 
much  larger,  and  the  labium  on  the  same  side  was  beginning  to  swell  up.  May  00, 
a  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  appeared  under  the  skin  above  the  hip  of  op- 
posite side.  This  broke  later  on.  Found  dead  May  24.  Bt^sides  the  lesions  already 
mentioned  both  fore  feet  and  the  right  liind  foot  were  swollen.  The  contents  of 
the  enlarged  inguinal  gland  were  puriform.  In  the  labium  a  small  abscess.  Cult- 
ures were  made  on  v;\rioiis  media  from  the  spleen,  lymph  gland,  swollen  labium, 
and  blood.  Those  frOiU  the  spleen  and  gland  were  pm-e  cultm-es  of  glanders  badUi; 
those  ^om  labium  impure. 

From  the  spleen  and  inguinal  gland  of  this  guinea  pig  two  young  male  guinea 
pigs  were  inoculate(t  May  24,  each  receiving  a  minute  portion  from  both  sources. 
June  7  one  was  killed,  both  fore  feet  are  swollen  ovqr  the  carpal  and  metacaroal 
joints;  the  right  has  a  depressed  place  concealed  by  a  scab.  The  left  hind  limb  is 
also  swollen  over  the  tibio-tarsal  joint.  The  place  of  inoculation  is  covered  by  a 
scab.    The  inguinal  gland  and  testicles  are  not  swollen.    The  internal  organs  are 
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not  visibly  altered.    Cultures  were  only  made  from  spleen  pulp  on  agar,  which 
remained  sterile. 
The  second  guinea  pig  recovered. 

V.  June  4,  from,  the  nasal  di^^harge  of  a  horse  affected  with  ^  landers,  two  guinea 
pigs,  two  young  rabbits,  and  a  young  dog  were  inoculated,  all  lu  the  same  manner 
under  the  skin,  as  already  indicated.  One  of  the  guinea  pigi*  died  July  9.  It  YiaA 
a  large  ulcer  with  black  dried-up  base  behind  the  Left  nostril,  tliree  on  abdomien, 
and  one  on  the  right  flank  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter.  There  was  also  an  ulcer 
on  the  left  heel  and  right  fore  limb. .  The  riglit  heel  was  considerably  swollen.  The 
left  te.slicle  w:ti4  also  quite  large.  The  spleen  was  free  from  nodules.  Cultures  on 
agar  and  potato  were  made  from  tlie  spleen  only.  These  were  found  subsequently 
to  be  impure.  « 

The  second  guinea  pig  had  large  swellings  in  the  groin,  and  was  unable  to  use  its 
hind  limbs  for  a  time,  but  it  finally  recovered.  The  rabbits  and  dog  were  not  af- 
fected. At  the  autopsy  of  the  horse,  from  which  these  had  been  inoculated,  the 
left  nasal  passage  and  adjacent  sinuses  had  the  mucous  membrane  partly  thickened 
and  eroded.    There  were  also  nodules  in  the  lung  tissue. 

VI.  July  27,  three  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  as  before  with 
nasal  discharge  from  a  horse  affected  with  glanders.  One  of  these,  a  small  male, 
died  August  1 1 .  On  the  right  side  of  abdomen  an  ulcer  about  three-eightlis  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  cup-shaped,  dark,  dry  crust  covering  it.  When  removed,  a  soft, 
cheesy  mass,  involving  subjacent  muscles,  is  exposed  to  view:  serous  surface  not 
involved.  No  enlargement  of  gland.  Putrefaction  had  set  in  and  no  cultures  were 
therefore  made. 

At  this  time  a  peculiar  disease  was  carrying  off  healthy  guinea  pigs  (juite  rapidly, 
which  was  traced  to  the  dry  food  given  them.  It  is  probable  that  this  guinea  pig 
also  died  of  this  disease,  although  evidently  infected  with  glanders.  The  second 
guiiuea  pig  died  during  my  absence  and  no  examination  was  made.  The  third, 
however,  developied  glanders  in  a  marked  degree  and  was  killed  August  23,  twenty- 
seven  days  after  inoculation.  On  the  right  side  of  abdomen,  near  median  line,  an 
induratea  mass  covered  by  a  black  crust.  The  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peri- 
toneal covering  are  intact,  but  between  them  and  the  crust  is  a  cheesy  mass.  Simi- 
lar ulcers  exist  on  right  flank  and  on  right  thigh  externally.  The  right  fore  limb 
and  both  hind  limbs  are  swollen,  especially  the  right  hind  limb.  This  is  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  bluish,  idcerated  between  first  and  second  toe.  Internal 
organs  seem  unchanged,  although  the  spleen  contained  glanders  bacilli.  On  each 
of  three  potato  cultures  from  tMs  organ  from  15  to  25  typical  colonies  appeared 
within  three  days. 

Vn,  September  21,  two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  nasal  mucus  from  a 
horse  suspected  to  be  affected  witn  glanders.  One  died  October  12.  There  were 
two  ulcers  on  the  abdomen  about  one-half  inch  across,  the  floor  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  inguinal  gland  of  the  same 
side  as  large  as  a  walnut  and  containing  a  cream-colored,  liquid  pus.  Spleen,  not 
enlarged,  contains  a  large  number  of  minute  whitish  dots. 

In  all  cultures  on  potato,  from  both  spleen  and  pus  of  inguinal  gland,  the  typical 
pale  yellowish  colomes  of  glanders  subsequently  appeared.  The  second  guinea  pig 
was  killed  with  chloroform  October  16.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  a  small  ulcer 
had  formed  and  the  nearest  inguinal  lymph  gland  was  equal  in  size  to  a  small  mar- 
ble. The  left  testicle  was  enlarged  and  contained  a  pus  cavity.  The  spleen  smalL 
From  the  pus  of  the  testicle  an  agar  culture  was  prepared;  a  potato  culture  from 
the  spleen.    Only  the  former  developed  colonies  of  glanders  bacilli. 

YIII.  September  22,  two  guinea  pigs,  inoculated  with  nasal  mucus  from  a  horse 

8 robably  affected  with  glanders.  C5ne  died  September  31,  very  much  emaciated. 
Ivor  lowest  ribs  on  the  left  side  a  cheesy  nodule,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
representing  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  inguinal  gland  of  same  side  as  large  as 
a  small  bean.  On  the  same  side  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  a  trans- 
lucent exudate,  sufficient  to  makB  the  surface  of  the  muscles  and  under  surface  of 
the  skm  glistening  and  slippery  (malignant  oedema  ?).  In  spleen  about  15  tubercles, 
grayish,  1  millimeter  (one-twenty-fifth  inch)  across;  on  the  various  lobes  of  the  liver 
similar  but  smaller  tubercles;  on  lungs  grayish  subpleural  nodules,  irregular  in  out* 
line,  embedded  in  areas  of  a  dark  red  hep^ization. 

Two  potato  cultures  were  miade  from  spleen  tissue  aud  within  three  days  twenty 
to  thirty  drop-like  colonies,  resembling  a  pale-yellow  serum,  so  characteristic  of 
glanders  bacilli,  made  their  appearance. 

The  second  guinea  pig  was  chloroformed  October  15.  In  the  left  groin  the  lymph 
^and  is  converted  into  an  abscess,  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  containing  a  soft, 
cheeenr,  cream-colored  pus.  The  right  testicle,  enlarged,  contains  an  abscess;  a  few 
nodules  in  spleen.    A  potato  culture  from  the  latter  orgiin  failed  to  develop. 

IX  November  29,  from  a  horse  killed  and  found  glaudered,  a  guinea  pig  was  inr 
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oculated  by  inserting  some  purulent  matter  from  the  ulcerated  septum  under  the 
skin.  It  died  December  13.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  just  behind  the  right  fore 
limb  an  ulcer  covered  with  a  thin  scah  Underneath,  a  thin  grayish  layer  of  pus. 
Near  this  ulcer  is  a  nodule  equal  in  size  to  a  small  bean  containing^  soft  curdy  pus. 
The  inguinal  gland  of  the  same  side  is  equally  lar^e,  one-half  of  it  converted  mto 
pus.  Spleen  pale,  slightly  enlarged,  and  dotted  with  a  large  number  of  grayish 
points.  Testicles  in  abdomen  not  yet  affected,  but  the  fold  of  skin  surrounding 
anus  on  the  left  thickened  and  superficially  ulcerated.  On  section  a  number  of 
yellowish  nodules  in  the  thickened  fold.  One  retro-peritoneal  gland  as  large  as  a 
marble  and  converted  into  pus.  Convex  surface  of  both  limgs  dotted  with  a  small 
number  of  bright-red  t)oint3. 

•  From  the  spleen  and  from  the  abscess  under  the  skin  three  potato  cultures  and 
one  agar  culture  were  made.  All  developed  numerous  characteristic  colonies  of 
glanders  bacilli  on  the  third  day. 

An  inspection  of  the  autopsjr  notes  will  show  that  nearly  all  inocu- 
lated guinea  pigs  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  the  disease,  and  that 
only  a  few  recovered.  Of  those  that  were  killed  the  lesions  were 
sucn  as  to  preclude  recovery.  In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  of  gland- 
ers could  be  made  without  having  recourse  to  cultivation.  In  order 
to  be  thus  successful  it  is  necessary  to  observe  strictly  the  method 
given  for  inoculation,  and  to  avoia  the  error  of  using  too  small  a 
quantity  of  the  nasal  discharge.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  lesions 
characteristic  of  glanders  in  guinea  pigs  did  not  all  appear  in  the 
same  animal.  In  some,  enlargement  and  suppuration  of  tne  inguinal 
glands  was  the  only  external  sign;  in  others  swelling  and  suppuration 
of  the  testicles  took  place.  Again,  abscesses  becoming  ulcers  later 
on  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  combined  with  swelling 
of  the  limbs.  When  the  external  lesions  were  prominent  intern^ 
lesions  were  generally  less  marked.  The  formation  of  nodules  in 
the  spleen  was  infrequent,  in  the  lunes  rare,  and  in  the  liver  observed 
in  but  one  case.  In  general,  internal  changes  were  secondary  to  ex- 
ternal. 

Cultivation  of  glanders  bacilli  from  inoculated  guinea  pigs  is  al- 
ways desirable  though  not  absolutely  necessary  in  many  cases. .  The 
foregoing  notes  show  that  pure  cultures  may  always  be  obtained  from 
still  unopened  abscesses  under  the  skin,  such  as  those  of  glands  and 
testicles,  by  following  the  method  already  mentioned,  i,  6.,  tiioroughly 
scorching  the  surface  of  the  skin  after  removing  the  hair  and  then 
making  the  incision  through  the  scorched  area.  This  makes  unnec- 
essary the  use  of  disinfectants.  Cultures  from  the  spleen  are  not  al- 
ways successful,  when  those  from  the  abscesses  are,  perhaps  because 
the  bacilli  are  not  always  present  in  the  internal  organs  in  numbers 
large  enough  to  inoculate  a  culture  tube.  Hence,  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  inoculate  from  any  abscess  that  can  be  reached  from  the  skin 
or  any  suppurating  gland  in  the  abdomen. 

Cultures  from  the  spleen  were  made  by  tearing  off  a  bit  of  spleen 
pulp  from  the  carefully  exposed  spleen  and  ruboing  it  gently  with 
the  platinum  wire  over  the  agar  or  potato  surface,  so  as  to  free  the 
bacilli  from  the  tissue  and  distribute  them  over  a  larger  surface.  In 
this  way  very  fine  cultures  of  isolated  colonies  on  potato  can  be  ob- 
tained, which  in  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  colonies  just  begin  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  after  a  sojourn  in  the  thermostat  at  37°  C. 
for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  are  very  characteristic.  The 
aaar  cultures  I  have  found  less  characteristic  and  hence  less  valu- 
able for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  Cultures  from  the  pus  of  abscesses 
contain  a  much  larger  number  of  colonies,  and  these  are  apt  to  be  con- 
fluent unless  a  very  small  quantity  is  used.  It  is  best  to  make  sev- 
eral inoculations  with  different  quantities  of  pus. 
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The  potatoes  used  were  prepared  according  to  the  method  suggested 
by  Bolton  (Medical  Neivs,  1887,  i,  318).  They  are  pared  and  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  into  large  test  tubes.  The  top  is  cut  so  as  to 
form  an  inclined  surface  upon  which  the  inoculated  material  is  to  be 
deposited.  A  small  amount  of  water  is  put  into  the  test  tube  to  keep 
the  lower  end  of  the  potato  constantly  wet.*  The  tubes  are  then 
plugged  with  cotton  wool  and  kept  in  the  steam  sterilizer  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours.  If  then  the  lower  end  of  the  plug  is  dipped 
into  sterile  melted  paraffine  the  evaporation  and  consequent  drying  up 
of  the  potato  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     In  such  tubes  glanders  bacilli 

frow  very  well,  and  as  a  rule  their  growth  will  depend  on  the  con- 
ition  of  the  potato  surface  as  regards  moisture.  There  will  be  no 
growth,  or  at  best  a  very  feeble  growth,  if  the  surface  of  the  potato  is 
partly  dry  and  hard.      " 

Of  the  few  house  mice,  rabbits,  and  the  dog  inoculated  none  took 
the  disease,  thus  confirming  the  results  of  Loffler  and  others  that  these 
animals  are  not  proper  subjects  for  inoculation. 

It  is,  in  general,  best  to  chloroform  guinea  pigs  when  the  lesions 
have  become  pronounced,  especially  when  the  cultures  are  desired. 
If  allowed  to  die  the  term  of  the  disease  is  unnecessarily  prolonged; 
they  are  very  apt  to  die  at  night,  and  in  midsummer  decomposition 
immediately  sets  in.  Moreover,  death  may  take  place  through  sec- 
ondary infection  of  the  body  with  septic  bacteria,  wnich  enter  through 
the  ulcers.  In  such  cases  pure  cultures  can  no  longer  be  expected. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  maKe  a  diagnosis  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
release  or  destroy  tne  suspected  horses  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  the  external  lesions,  such  as  suppuration  of  the  glands  or 
testicles,  has  fairly  begun,  the  animal  may  he  killed  and  cultivations 
made  from  the  pus  in  these  organs.  This  may  be  all  the  more  de- 
sirable if  several  guinea  pigs  have  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  of  which  should  be  kept  for  future  examination  if  the 
first  should  fail  to  yield  any  positive  result. 

Diagnosis  of  glanders  by  extirpating  the  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands  and  making  cultures  therefrom, — It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  the  horse  may  be  made  directly  by  re- 
moving during  life  the  swollen  submaxillary  glands  situated  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  and  making  cultures  from  them.  Such 
operations  can  of  course  be  undertaken  only  by  veterinarians.  Occa- 
sionally the  swelling  of  these  glands  is  the  first  suspicious  sign. 
The  swelling  may  be  simply  due  to  an  increase  and  condensation  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  When  the  disease  has  existed  for  weeks 
and  months  the  interior  of  the  lobes  of  the  gland  usually  contain 
minute  cavities  filled  with  a  dry,  caseous  substance.  These  are  con- 
sidered almost  diagnostic  by  Dieckerhoff. 

Bieck  {Zeitschr.f.  Tliiermedicin,  1888,  xiv,  107),  recently  reported 
a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  in  this  way: 

A  seTen-year  old  mare  from  a  stable  in  which  6  cases  of  glanders  had  occurred 
within  the  past  6  months  was  suspected  of  glanders.  The  only  sign  upon  which 
this  sofroicion  was  based  was  a  painless,  diffused,  by  no  means  characteristic  swell- 
ing of  the  right  submaxillary  gland.  There  was  no  nasal  discharge,  no  cough. 
The  Inland  was  removed,  place  I  for  15  minutes  in  a  ^c  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  washed  in  alcohol  and  cut  with  flamed  knives.  In  the  substance  of  the 
gland  were  found  two  grayish-white  soft  foci  as  large  as  peas,  not  yet  broken  down. 
Cultures  made  by  placing  particles  of  these  foci  upon  agar  in  tut^es  revealed  the 
presence  of  glanders  bacilli.  The  horse  was  killed,  and  at  the  autopsy  ulcers  were 
found  on  the  septum,  and  the  lungs  were  affected  in  a  manner  characterisiic  of  the 
diseaae.  The  author  rightly  claims  that  vrithout  the  aid  of  bacteriology  the  disease 
could  not  have  been  determined  during  life. 
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In  the  course  of  our  inoculation  experiments  on  guinea  pigs,  three 
submaxillary  glands  were  examined  and  cultivations  made: 

la  the  first  case  the  gland  was  as  large  as  two  hen's  eggs.  The  gland  substance 
was  pale  red.  Cultures  were  made  on  agar,  blood  serum,  and  potato  by  cutting  out 
small  bits  of  the  interior  of  the  various  lobes  and  rubbing  these  upon  the  culture 
medium,  the  surfaoe  of  the  gland  being  disinfected  by  scorching  it.  After  the 
cultures  had  been  made  the  gland  was  more  thorouglily  examined  and  a  coasidera^ 
ble  numb^  of  yellowish- white  spots  as  large  as  a  pin  s  head  were  found,  representing 
plugs  of  pus  lodged  in  cavities.  It  is  higlily  probable  that  some  of  these  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  culture  tubes  in  the  pieces  cut  out.  The  tubes  remained  sterile,  how- 
ever, excepting  one  containing  micrococci. 

A  second  gland  taken  from  a  horse  killed  azid  found  glandered  was  considerably 
swollen,  the  individual  lobes  as  large  as  wahiut&  The  gland  was  placed  in  5  per 
cent,  carbolic  acid  for  five  minutes,  then  in  t\,  per  cent,  mercuric  cnloride  for  one- 
half  minute ;  finally  sterile  water  was  poured  over  it  to  remove  the  chloride. 

The  lobes  were  cut  open  with  flamed  knives  and  several  cavities  one-twelfth  to 
one-eighth  inch  (2  to  8  millimeters)  in  diameter  were  found  containing  white,  con- 
sistent cheesy  masses.  Potato  and  agar  tubes  inoculated'  with  these  masses  re- 
mained sterile. 

A  third  gland,  which  had  been  removed  from  a  glandered  colt  at  the  autopsy, 
was  examined  and  cultures  made  in  the  same  way.  The  gland  contained  no  caseous 
masses,  and  hence  bits  of  tissue  were  cut  out  and  placed  on  agar  and  potato  tubes. 
Of  five  cultures  all  remained  sterile  but  one.  This  contained  a  single  colony  not 
reeembling  the  colonies  of  glanders  bacilli  and  made  up  of  actively  motile  bacilli. 

So  far  as  these  experiments  go,  they  can  not  be  said  to  favor  the 
method  of  diagnosis  by  extirpation  of  the  submaxillary  glands  un- 
less the  result  is  only  considered  decisive  when  the  bacilli  of  glanders 
have  been  actually  round.  They  certainly  can  have  little  value  when 
the  result  is  negative. 


NATURE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 


nrVESTIGATIONS  OF  1887. 

An  extensive  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  near  the  city  of  Washington 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1887,  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  examining  more  carefully  the  condition  of  the  lungs 
in  the  various  types  of  this  disease  as  contrasted  with  swine  plague 
or  true  infectious  pneumonia.  At  the  same  time  the  bacteriological 
examination  re-amrmed  the  constant  presence  of  the  bacillus  de- 
scribed three  years  ago  in  genuine  hog  cnolera  and  its  causal  relation 
to  this  disease.  ^  It  is  to  be  noped  that  the  rather  stubborn  and  wholly 
unfounded  position  maintained  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  no  dis- 
ease such  as  hog  cholera  independent  of  swine  plague  will  be  aban- 
doned. This  is  the  more  important  inasmuch  as  hog  .cholera  is  a 
more  prevalent  and  more  virulent  d  isease  than  swine  plague.  At  least 
five  epizootics  have  been  observed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  one 
of  swme  plague.  In  order  to  combat  anv  bacterial  disease  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  all  facts  connected  with  the  life  history  of  the 
bacteria  be  taken  into  account,  and  this  implies  the  frank  acceptance 
of  results  of  investigations  if  the  evidence  has  been  fully  and  unre- 
servedly presented. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was 
briefly  as  follows:  On  October  28,  there  were  in  all  119  swine,  chiefly 
young  pigs,  weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds.  Most  of  these  had  been 
purchased  in  the  city  markets.  At  this  same  time  20  boar  pigs  were 
castrated.  Within  two  weeks  these  began  to  die,  and  soon  after  the 
others  took  sick,  dying  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  a  day.  Less  than  three 
weeks  after  the  first  deaths  only  67  remained  out  of  the  119.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  only  about  a  dozen  were  alive  out  of  the  entire 
herd.     These  may  have  acquired  an  immunity. 

The  animals  were  kept  in  pens  on  the  top  of  a  low  hillock,  sheltered 
from  the  weather  by  large  boxes.  They  were  swill-fed,  and  this  may 
account  for  their  feeble  resistance  to  the  disease.  In  most  of  them 
the  feeding  had  induced  a  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  softening  of  the 
parenchyma.  The  origin  of  the  disease  could  not  be  traced,  as  the 
animals  "had  come  from  various  quarters.  The  city  markets  had 
proved  themselves  the  source  of  disease  in  several  purchases  of  pigs 
for  experimental  purposes. 

The  autopsy  and  bacteriological  notes  will  be  given  in  the  order  in 
which  the  animals  were  examined,  any  general  remarks  being  reserved 
for  the  end.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  animals  succumbed  to  the 
disease  made  any  very  thorough  examination  quite  impossible,  since 
it  seemed  more  desirable  to  utilize  all  the  material  by  examining  those 
organs  most  always  diseased  in  hog  cholera.  Most  attention  was  paid 
to  the  lungs  and  the  digestive  tract,  while  the  lungs  and  the  spleen 

as 
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were  the  only  organs  examined  bacteriologically.  These  notes  will 
serve  to  supplement  the  autopsy  notes  in  the  reports  for  1885  and  1886. 

In  making  cultures  from  tne  spleen  the  following  method  was  usu- 
ally adoptea.  At  the  autopsy  the  abdomen  was  carefully  laid  open 
by  first  removing  the  skin  and  then  cutting  through  the  abdominal 
muscles  with  flamed  instruments.  The  flaps  laid  back  brought  into 
view  the  spleen  not  touched  as  yet  by  any  mstrument.  It  was  then 
drawn  out  with  flamed  forceps,  severed  from  its  attachments  with 
flamed  scissors  and  placed  in  a  large  bottle  plugged  with  cotton  wool 
which  had  been  previously  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  ISO^'-IBO® 
C.  for  two  hours.  In  this  way  it  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  and 
either  immediately  examined  or  kept  in  the  refrigerator  below  55°  F. 
over  night.  In  making  cultures  tne  spleen  was  placed  on  a  sterile 
glass  support  and  the  surface  thoroughly  charred  with  a  red-hot 
platinum  spatula.  This  was  always  done,  although  seemingly  un- 
necessary when  we  consider  the  momentary  exposure  to  the  air  in 
transferring  the  spleen  from  the  abdomen  to  tne  sterile  bottle.  It 
may,  however,  destroy  any  bacteria  which  have  entered  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  through  ulcers.  Through  this  charred  area  an  incision 
or  rent  was  made  and  a  platinum  wire  introduced,  and  then  a  tube 
of  gelatine  or  beef  infusion  inoculated  with  it.  When  roll  cultures 
were  made  a  minute  bit  of  spleen  pulp  was  torn  away  from  beneath 
the  charred  portion  and  stirred  about  in  the  liquefied  gelatine.  From 
this  usually  a  second  tube  was  prepared.  Experience  of  past  years 
has  shown  that  frequently  this  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  fertility 
of  the  cultures.  In  chronic  cases  with  the  spleen  but  moderately  en- 
larged, hog  cholera  bacteria  are  found  in  very  small  numbers.  In 
such  cases  bits  of  spleen  are  cut  out  from  the  charred  area  with  flamed 
scissors  and  transferred  to  tubes  of  gelatine  or  beef  infusion  with  or 
without  peptone.  Such  cultures  rarely  fail.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  chances  of  accidental  contamination  are  very  great  m  this 
process.  But  a  long  experience  with  spleens  of  healthy  animals  and 
with  organs  in  the  study  of  other  diseases  has  demonstrated  the  en- 
tire safety  of  this  procedure.  Salmon  culture  tubes  with  bits  of 
organs  in  the  bottom  covered  by  nutrient  liquids  have  remained  sterile 
for  monfhs  in  the  laboratory.  At  present  the  Esmarch  tube  or  roll 
culture  is  indispensable  in  such  cases. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  examined  both  liquid  and  gelatine  cultures 
were  made.  The  former  permit  a  diagnosis  on  the  following  day, 
while  the  latter  require  at  least  two  days,  usually  three  or  four,  be- 
fore a  reliable  diagnosis  cfin  be  made.  The  cultures  were  always 
examined  unstained  in  a  hanging  drop,  as  the  bacteria  in  this  way 
are  not  deprived  of  their  power  of  motility,  which  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant diagnostic  characters.  Staining'  cultures  was  also  resorted 
to,  but  it  adds  little  information  to  that  gained  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  hanging  drop.  When  gelatine  cultures  were  examined 
the  bacteria  were  always  mixed  with  some  sterile  beef  infusion  to 
bring  out  their  motility. 

In  a  number  of  cases  rabbits  were  inoculated  directly  from  lung 
tissue.  A  small  bit,  about  one-half  centimeter  cube,  was  torn  up  with 
flamed  forceps  in  a  flamed  watch-glass  containing  some  sterile  beef 
infusion,  ana  the  turbid  fluid  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  the  thigh. 
The  syringe  used  was  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  carefully  dis- 
infected by  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  above  and  below  the  piston  for 
one-half  hour  both  after  and  before  use,  and  each  time  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  boiling  water.     As  hog  cholera  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  a 
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1  per  cent.  Bolution  of  carbolic  acid  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  by 
a  momentary  contact  with  water  near  the  boiling  point,  the  disinfec- 
tion was  certainly  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  method  was  re- 
garded as  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  insertion  of  bits  of  tissue 
under  the  skin.  We  still  stand  in  need  of  a  syringe  which  can  be 
disinfected  without  much  trouble,  as  the  above  method  is  extremely 
tedious.  The  syringes  devised  by  Koch  are  both  unsatisfactory. 
The  -joints  formed  by  the  glass  barrel  and  the  metal  cap  in  the  syringe 
in  which  the  proi)elling  force  is  air  were  found  to  leak  in  five  out  of 
six  samples.  From  the  fluid  injected  into  rabbits  either  plate  or  roll 
cultures  were  made  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  approxmiate  num- 
ber and  the  kind  of  organisms  present.  In  every  case  the  portion  of 
lung  tissue  from  which  the  inoculations  were  made  was  transferred 
to  sterilized  bottles  and  protected  from  accidental  contamination  as 
carefully  as  possible.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  methods  just 
given  were  employed  throughout  the  investigation. 

November  16.— rig  No.  1  just  died  and  brought  to  Experimental 
Station.  No  skin  lesions;  heart  and  lungs  normal  with  exception  of 
a  few  collapsed  lobules  in  principal  lobe  of  one  lung.  *  In  abdomen 
omentum  injected  so  as  to  appear  bright  red.  Spleen  enlarged,  soft, 
dark.  Some  lymphatics  have  the  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Stomach  and 
small  intestines  normal.  In  caecum  near  valve  several  large  super- 
ficiid  yellowish  ulcers  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Two  bits  of  spleen  were  cut  out  and  dropped  into 
a  tube  of  gelatine,  and  one  of  beef  infusion.  The  gelatine  culture 
remains  sterile.  The  liquid  culture  contains  the  motile  hog  cholera 
bacteria  and  a  large  butyric  bacillus  growing  only  in  the  bottom  of 
the  liquid. 

No.  2  died  last  night.  Buzzards  had  eaten  into  the  thorax  and  pene- 
trated the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Only  the  small  ventral  lobe  of  rieht 
lung  diseased.  Bright  red,  mottled  with  pale  yellow  dots.  (See 
Plate  V,  fig.  2. )  The  smallest  bronchi  occluaed  by  cylindrical  plugs. 
Alveoli  likewise  occluded.  The  plugs  consist  chieflv  of  cells  and 
are  so  drv  and  firm  that  they  may  oe  removed  as  small  ramifications 
or  brancnings  when  the  lung  tissue  is  torn  away.  Bronchial  glands 
enlarged,  hemorrhagic.  Spleen  enormously  enlarged,  liver  m  ad- 
vanced stage  of  cirrhosis.  Glands  at  portal  fissure  chroiiically  en- 
lar^;ed.  In  caecum  four  8UX)erficial  ulcers  one-half  inch  across,  slough 
stained  yellow.    In  upper  colon  four  similar  to  these  and  a  large 

*In  order  to  understand  the  description  of  the  lung  lesions,  the  following  brief 
outline  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lung  and  of  the  terms  used  may  be  of  service: 

llie  right  lung  is  made  up  of  four  lobes;  the  left  has  only  throe.  (In  text-books 
on  anatomy  the  left  lung  is  considered  as  being  made  up  of  only  two.) 

In  both  there  is  a  large  principal  lobe  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  and  against  the 
adjacent  thoracic  wall.  This  lobe  forme  the  major  pai*t  of  each  lung.  The  remain- 
der, occupying  the  anterior  (or  cephalic)  portion  oi  the  cavity,  is  made  up  of  two 
small  lobes,  one  extending  ventrally  (or  downward  in  the  standing  position  of  the 
animal)  and  in  the  expanded  state  covering  the  heart  laterally,  the  other  extending 
towaixis  the  head  and  overhuipin^  the  base  of  the  heart.  Those  small  lobes  mav  be 
denominated  the  ventral  and  cepnalic  lobes,  respectively.  The  right  cephalic  lobe 
is  longer  and  more  distinct  from  the  ventral  lobe  uian  the  corresponding  left  cephalic 
Wedged  ia  between  the  two  principal  lobes  and  resting  on  the  diaphragm  is  a  small 
lobe,  pyramidal,  belongpn^  to  the  right  lung  (azygoe  lobe).  This  lobe  rests  on  the^ 
left  against  the  mediastinal  membrane,  and  on  the  right  it  is  separated  from  the  right 
prin^pal  lobe  b;^  a  fold  of  the  pleura  passing  from  the  ventral  abdominal  wall  to 
iDcloee  the  inferior  vena  cava.  This  small  lobe  is  almoct  completely  shut  off,  there- 
fore, from  the  other  lobes  by  folds  of  the  pleura. 
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mimber  of  small  ones  about  one-eighth  inch  across  with  yellowish 
slough. 

A  moderate  number  of  bacteria  found  in  cover-glass  preparations  of 
spleen.  A  gelatine  tube  culture  contained,  after  three  days,  about  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  colonies  of  the  motile  hog  cholera  bacteria  in 
each  needle  track.  A  liquid  culture  inoculated  simply  with  the 
platinum  wire  thrust  into  the  spleen  pulp  contained  hog  cholera  bac- 
teria only.  A  rabbit  was  inoculated  from  lung  tissue  as  above  de- 
scribed; about  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  suspension 
injected.  Dead  on  the  seventh  day.  Slight  fibrinous  exudate  on 
coils  of  intestines.  Spleen  very  large,  soft,  dark.  Beginning  coagu- 
lation-necrosis in  liver.  Bacteria  very  numerous  in  spleen;  both 
gelatine  and  liquid  cultures  contain  only  the  motile  hog  cholera  bac- 
^Bria.  The  plate  from  lung  tissue  with  which  the  rabbit  was  inocu- 
lated contains  a  very  large  number  of  identical  colonies,  made  up  of 
motile  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

November  17. — No.  8,  male,  died  yesterday.  Buzzards  have  con- 
sumed pectoral  muscles  and  pierced  into  thorax  and  abdomen. 
Ecchymoses  on  costal  pleura  and  entire  epicardium,  a  few  under 
pulmonary  pleura.  Lett  lung  hypostatic,  slight  amount  of  whitish 
roam  in  trachea.  Lung  tissue  otherwise  entirely  normal,  neither 
hepatization  nor  collai)8e  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Bronchial  glands 
and  those  along  posterior  aorta  with  hemorrhage  cortex.  Ecchy- 
moses in  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  over  entire  ventral  aspect  of 
body,  about  one-eighth  inch  across,  beneath  peritoneum  of  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  of  the  entire  length  of  small  intestine,  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  one-eighth  inch.  Congestion  in  patches  in  large 
intestine,  no  ulceration.  Stomach  and  intestines  contain  a  yellow 
liquid  resembling  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Spleen  but  slightly  enlarged. 
Ecchymoses  under  serosa  of  liver.  Cirrhosis  moderate.  A  bit  of 
spleen  tissue  dropped  into  a  tube  of  beef  infusion  gave  rise  to  a 
culture  of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  In  each  needle  track  of  a  gelatine 
culture  countless  colonies  of  the  motile  bacteria  appear. 

November  18. — No.  4,  medium-sized  male,  died  this  morning.     Su- 

Serficial  inguinal  glands  enlarged,  cortex  slightly  hemorrhagic, 
ome  fibrils  on  coils  of  intestine.  PetecchiaB  under  serosa  of  small 
intestine;  extensive  hemorrhage  between  mucous  and  muscular  coat 
of  stomach  along  fundus,  forming  a  clot  about  one-half  inch  thick. 
Spleen  very  large,  friable,  blackish,  extends  beyond  median  line  into 
right  side.  PetecchiaB  on  liver,  which  is  considerably  cirrhosed;  mu- 
cosa of  stomach  along  fundus  blackish;  closely  set  petecchise  under 
mucosa  of  small  intestine;  contents  liquid,  blood-stained.  A  dark 
hemorrhagic  patch  near  valve  in  large  intestine.  Colon  studded 
with  petecchise,  no  ulceration.  Small  number  of  petecchiae  on  sur- 
face and  throughout  cortex  of  kidneys.  No  bacteria  seen  on  a  cover- 
glass  preparation  of  spleen  tissue.  Beef  infusion  inoculated  with  a 
wire  thrust  into  spleen  remains  sterile.  A  bit  of  9j>leen  dropped  into 
a  tube  of  gelatine  gives  rise  to  about  a  dozen  colonies  of  hog  cholera 
bacteria. 

November  18. — No.  6,  male,  76  pounds,  three  to  four  months  old, 
died  last  night.  Inguinal  glands  enlarged,  pale.  Left  cephalic, 
ventral,  and  about  one-third  of  principal,  right  cephalic  and  ventral 
lobes  of  lungs  solidified,  bright  red,  mottled  witli  miiuite  yellowish 
dots,  i.  e.y  same  as  No.  2.  Costal  pleura  covered  with  a  very  thin 
whitish  exudate.  Solidified  prtion of  princij);.!  lobe  adherent.  On 
epicardium  a  very  delicate  papery  deposit.     Spleen  much  congested. 
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Inflammatory  adhesion  of  liver  to  diaphragm.  Mesenteric  glands 
nearly  as  large  as  hen's  e^gs,  mottled,  pale  red.  About  twelve  ulcers 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  across  in  lower  ileum;  base  depressed 
and  covered  with  a  thin  yellow  layer;  outline  irregular;  not  con- 
nected with  Peyer^s  patches.  Valve  thickened  and  ulcerated.  Sev- 
eral ulcers  in  ceecum;  a  large  projecting  slough  attached  to  one  of 
them.  A  gelatine  and  a  liquid  culture  from  the  spleen  contain  hog 
cholera  bacteria  only.  A  liquid  culture  from  the  pleura  remains 
sterile. 

A  rabbit  inoculated  from  the  hepatized  lung  tissue  died  on  the 
eighth  day.  Slight  fibrinous  exudate  on  intestines,  diffuse  coagula- 
tion necrosis  in  liver,  spleen  much  congested.  Immense  number  of 
hog  cholera  bacteria  in  spleen  and'  liver.  Cultures  pure.  A  plate 
nuMB  from  the  same  bit  of  (pig's)  lung  tissue  contains  about  fifty 
colonies  resembling  hog  cholera. 

No.  6,  large  black  male,  died  last  night.  Extensive  sero-flbrinbus 
infiltration  of  subcutis  from  axilla  to  pubis  and  over  right  thigh. 
The  subcutis  has  a  gelatinous  adpeot.  Spleen  much  congested. 
Lungs  normal.  In  cover-glass  preparations  from  spleen  large  bacilli, 
with  ends  square.  Cultures  in  gelatine  and  beef  infusion  remain 
sterile.     Animal  probably  died  of  malignant  cedema. 

November  21. — No.  7,  medium-sized  male,  died  yesterday.     Tem- 

Serature  of  air  varying  from  26*^  to  50®  F.  Omentum  deeply  red- 
ened.  Spleen  enlarged,  soft;  small  hemorrhages  under  capsule 
one-eighth  inch  across.  Liver  imparts  a  sensation  of  grittiness  when 
cut.  Cortex  of  kidneys  dotted  with  hemorrhagic  points.  The  patch 
of  mucous  crypts  about  valve  in  caecum  dark,  pigmented;  no  ulcer- 
ation. Mucosa  of  stomach  hemorrhagic  m  fundus.  Thorax  half 
full  of  blood-stained  serum  and  some  fibrin  stretching  from  lung 
surface  to  walls ;  small  quantity  of  fibrin  in  pericardial  cavity.  Lung 
tissue  infiltrated  with  blood  (pulmonary  hemorrhage).  Two  ventral 
lobes  collapsed;   subpleural  hemorrhagic  patches.     A  cover-glass 

Preparation  from  spleen  contains  numerous  hog  cholera  bacteria. 
n  each  needle  track  of  a  gelatine  culture,  countless  colonies.  A 
liquid  culture  from  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  contains  hog  cholera  bacteria 
only. 

No.  8,  small  female,  died  yesterday.  Patches  of  skin  on  ventral 
aspect  of  limbs  and  groin  reddened.  Minute  petecchiaB  under  serosa 
of  ventral  abdominal  walls.  Spleen  very  large,  congested.  Some 
delicate  fibrils  stretched  over  coils  of  intestine.  Liver  cirrhosed. 
Glands  of  mesentery  and  meso-colon  enlarged;  cortex  hemorrhagic. 
Fundus  of  stomach  moderately  congested.  In  cBBcum  are  black  pic:- 
ment  spots  resembling  former  hemorrhage,  chiefly  on  the  summit 
of  folds.  In  upper  colon  ulcers  about  three  to  a  square  inch,  each 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  by  a  convex,  projecting 
yellowish  slough.  Ulcers  found  down  to  rectum.  Small  quantity 
of  clear  serum  and  a  few  fibrils  in  pleural  cavities  and  pericardium. 
Left  venti'al  and  tip  of  right  cephalic  lobe  collapsed.  A  gelatine  and 
a  liquid  culture  made  from  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  contain  nog  cholera 
1)acteria  and  a  butyric  bacillus  which  slowly  liquefies  the  gelatine. 

No.  9,  small  male.  Diffuse  reddening  of  ventral  aspect  of  body  es- 
pecially marked  on  limbs.  Spleen,  lymphatics,  and  kidneys  normal. 
A  small  abscess  in  pelvis  attached  to  oladder,  probably  caused  by 
castration.  Venous  congestion  of  vessels  of  meso-colon.  The  trans- 
verse folds  of  mucosa  of  colon  covered  by  very  thin  yellowishpatches 
of  necrosis.     Feces  hard,  distending  the  large  intestine,    Cfe^Yi^Xi^ 
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and  ventral  lobes  of  left  lung  solid,  plainly  mottled.  The  "broncliioles 
and  alveoli  filled  with  consistent  plugs  or  cellular  exudate*  Remain- 
der of  lungs  normal.  Owing  to  small  size  of  spleen,  two  liquid  cult- 
ures were  made,  each  with  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue.  In  both,  hog 
cholera  bacteria  alone  appeared.  A  rabbit  inoculated  with  hepatized 
lung  tissue  remains  well  for  weeks  after.  A  plate  culture  therefrom 
is  liquefied  in  two  days. 

No.  10,  small  castrated  male,  died  yesterday.  Has  been  sick  for 
some  time  according  to  overseer  of  farm.  Spleen  not  enlarged.  In- 
flammatory changes  in  pelvis  due  to  castration.  Stomach  slightly  red- 
dened and  bile-stained.  One  large  ulcer  on  ileo-csecal  valve  one-half 
inch  across,  black,  with  yellowish  margin.  A  few  very  superficial 
ulcers  in  csE-cum.  Lungs  normal,  left  somewhat  hypostatic.  Two 
cultures  made  with  bits  of  spleen  contain  both  hog  cnolera  bacteria 
and  butyric  bacilli. 

No.  11,  dying,  killed  by  being  bled  from  brachial  vessels.  Lun^ 
normal.  Spleen  small.  Liver  slightly  cirrhosed.  Two  ulcers  m 
caecum;  slight  superficial  necrosis  in  colon.  A  liquid  culture  made 
from  a  bit  of  spleen  contains  hog  cholera  bacteria  on  following  day. 

November  23. — No.  12,  small  white  male,  died  yesterday,  median 
line  of  ventral  aspect  of  body  much  reddened,  limbs  slightly  so;  ex- 
travasation under  skin  and  into  muscular  tissue  over  sternum.  Much 
blood-stained  serum  in  peritoneal  cavity;  spleen  very  large,  dark. 
In  kidneys,  cortex  and  base  of  pyramids  deeply  reddenea.  In  caecum, 
slight  traces  of  superficial  necrosis.  Anterior  and  cephalic  lobes  of 
both  lungs  collapsed.  Blood-stained  serum  in  pericardium.  Numer- 
ous hog  cholera  bacteria-  on  cover-glass  preparations  of  spleen  pulp. 
In  a  gelatine  culture  from  the  spleen  countless  colonies  appear  in  each 
needle  track.  A  liquid  culture  made  with  platinum  wire  contains 
hog  cholera  bacteria  on  following  day.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from 
the  collapsed  lung  tissue  died  on  the  tenth  day.  Spleen  engorged; 
numerous  foci  of  coagulation-necrosis  in  liver,  involving  each  one  or 
more  acini;  extensive  necrosis  alons^  border  of  left  lobe.  Ecchymo- 
sis  of  pyloric  valve  and  duodenum;  hemorrhagic  foci  in  lungs,  about 
fifteen  in  each  lung,  one-eighth  inch  to  three-sixteenths  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Examination  of  the  spleen  shows  numerous  hog  cholera 
bacteria.  A  gelatine  culture  contains  countless  colonies  in  each 
needle  track. 

No.  13,  small  female,  died  vesterday.  Skin  on  ventral  aspect  of 
limbs  and  over  pubis  reddenea.  Spleen  greatly  enlarged,  congested. 
Lungs  normal.  A  few  lobules  in  ventral  and  right  cephalic  Idoe  col- 
laps^.  Liver  slightly  cirrhosed.  Stomach  aistended  with  food. 
Large  patch  of  mucosa  in  fundus  reddened.  Caecum  and  colon 
contain  numerous  ragged  depressed  ulcerations.  Valve  entirely 
encircled  by  ulceration.  Contents  of  intestine  liquid,  yellow.  A 
^latine  and  a  licjuid  culture  inoculated  with  a  platinum  wire  thrust 
into  spleen  remain  sterile.  No  bacteria  seen  in  cover-glass  prepara- 
tions. 

No.  14,  small  female,  weight  about  50  pounds.  Considerable  red- 
dening of  the  skin  over  ventral  aspect  of  body  and  limbs;  especially 
markM  along  median  line.  Superficial  inguinals  enlarged,  of  a  mot- 
tled pale  and  deep  red  on  section.  Spleen  very  large,  12  inches  long, 
2  incnes  broad,  and  five-eighths  to  three-fourths  inch  thick  at  hilus; 
gorged  with  blood,  friable.  A  small  number  of  punctiform  hemor- 
rhages in  cortical  portion  of  kidneys.  Glands  of  niesenterv  and  of 
oolon  enlarged  and  congested.     Doop  reddening  ox  sevor.u  square 
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inches  of  mucosa  in  fundus  of  stomacli.  Large  intestine  contains  a 
semi-liquid  mass,  chiefly  earth.  Four  large  ulcers  in  caecum,  one  of 
them  at  least  1  inch  across,  covered  by  a  yellowish  slough;  the  peri- 
toneum covering  it  is  thickened  and  inflamed.  In  upper  colon  there  is 
considerable  necrosis,  involving  the  epithelium  in  patches.  Lungs 
normal,  excepting  the  right  ventral  lobe,  which  is  solid.  Bronchi 
and  air  cells  of  this  lobe  completely  occluded  by  plugs  as  with  No. 
2;  surface  bright  red,  mottled  with  yellowish  points— the  ultimate 
air  cells  filled  with  the  cellular  exudate.  Subpleural  ecchymoses 
over  both  lungs.  From  the  spleen  a  liquid  ana  a  gelatine  culture 
contained  only  hog  cholera  bacteria.  They  were  very  numerous  in 
cover-glass  preparations  from  this  organ. 

A  raobit  inoculated  from  the  consolidated  lung  tissue  died  on  the 
seventh  day.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  a  pasty  mass  extends  to 
abdomen,  only  subcutis  involved.  Spleen  engorged.  Single  acini 
and  groups  in  the  liver  are  completely  necrosed,  yellowish  white.  In 
both  organs  hog  cholera  bacteria.    Cultures  from  spleen  pure. 

November  25. — No.  15,  black  and  white  male,  died  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Redness  of  skin  of  abdomen,  throat,  and  limbs.  Superficial  in- 
guinals  hemorrhagic.  Spleen  very  large,  gorged  with  blood.  Limgs 
normal,  excepting  a  few  lobules  at  the  caudal  border  of  principal 
lobes,  which  are  red,  collapsed,  and  contain  lung  worms.  Pericardium 
contains  deep-colored  serum  and  coagula:  left  auricle  dotted  with 
petecchiae.  JKronchial  Ijrmphatics  hemorrhagic.  Liver  slightly  cir- 
rhosed.  Cyst  in  right  kidney  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  E^undus  of 
stomach  intensely  congested,  similarly  the  caecum  and  colon;  no  ul- 
cers. Lymphatics  of  meso-colon  henlorrhagic.  A  beef -infusion  cult- 
ure from  a  bit  of  spleen  contains  the  motile*  hog  cholera  bacteria  only. 
A  gelatine  culture  became  liquefied  by  the  heat  of  the  laboratory; 
no  Dacteria  seen  on  a  cover-glass  preparation  of  spleen. 

No.  16,  black  and  white  female,  died  last  night.  Skin  and  spleen 
as  in  previous  case.  The  small  ventral  lobe  of  both  lungs  collapsed, 
lungs  otherwise  normal.  Liver  in  advanced  stage  of  sclerosis;  stasis 
of  portal  circulation.  Lymphatics  of  abdomen  as  in  No.  15.  Fundus 
of  stomach  slightly  reddened;  one  ulcer  three-fourths  inch  across. 
Extensive  necrosis  of  mucous  membrane  in  colon  and  rectum,  slight 
in  cfficum;  wherever  the  membrane  is  free  from  a  slough  it  is  deej)ly 
congested.  Numerous  hog  cholera  bacteria  and  some  large  (butyric) 
bacilli  in  spleen.  A  beef  infusion  and  a  gelatine  culture  contain 
them.  From  a  bit  of  collapsed  lung  tissue  a  plate  culture  is  made 
and  a  rabbit  inoculated.  The  plate  contains  in  two  days  about  six 
to  seven  liquefying  and  a  large  number  of  non-liquefymg  colonies, 
the  latter  made  up  of  motile  hog  cholera  bacteria;  the  rabbit  died  on 
the  seventh  day.  Spleen  very  large,  friable;  contains  large  numbers 
of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  On  left  lobe  of  liver  an  area  of  necrosis  one- 
fourth  inch  by  three-fourths  and  one-sixteenth  inch  deep.  On  the 
right  lobe  only  three  or  four  acini  necrosed.  Pylorus  and  duodenum 
covered  with  hemorrhagic  dots  and  patches.  Culture  from  spleen 
pure. 

November  26. — No.  17,  female  of  medium  size;  died  suddenly  this 
morning  without  previous  illness.  Subcutaneous  fat  abundant. 
Spleen  moderately  congested.  Petecchise  in  cortical  portion  of  kid- 
neys. Fundus  of  stomach  slightly  reddened.  In  lower  ileum  patches 
of  congestion.  Scattered  petecchise  in  mucosa  of  large  intestine;  con- 
tents normal.  Glands  of  mesentery  and  meso-colon  with  cortex  hem- 
orrhagic.    Large  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum  in  thorax,    Fi- 
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brinous  deposit  on  pleura;  lungs  partly  expanded;  cephalic  half  of 
right  lung  solid,  blackisn:  air-tuoes  and  alveoli  filled  with  extra- 
vasated  blood.  Interlobular  tissue  distended  with  blood-stained 
serum  (pulmonary  hemorrhage).  Left  lung  in  the  same  condition. 
Trachea  full  of  reddish  foam.  Blood  and  fibrinous  coagula  in  peri- 
cardial cavitjr.  Beef  infusion,  into  which  a  bit  of  spleen  was  placed, 
remains  sterile;  also  a  tube  of  gelatine  inoculated  from  the  spleen 
with  platinum  needle.  In  a  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  spleen 
large  (butyric  ?)  bacilli. 

No.  18,  small  female,  died  last  night.  Buzzards  have  consumed 
thigh  muscles.  Diffuse  reddening  along  median  line  of  abdomen. 
Hemorrhagic  spots  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  across,  subepider- 
mal, chiefly  on  ventral  aspect  of  limbs;  subcutaneous  and  subperi- 
toneal ecchymoses.  All  abdominal  lymphatics  with  cortex  infiltrated 
with  blood.  Serosa  of  large  intestines  as  if  sprinkled  with  fresh 
blood;  several  subserous  hemorrhagic  spots  one-half  inch  across  on 
diaphragm,  along  inferior  vena  cava,  common  bile  duct,  and  gall 
bladder;  also  under  mucosa  of  the  whole  len^h  of  small  intestine, 
throughout  cortical  portion  and  between  pelvis  and  medullary  por- 
tion of  kidneys.  Fundus  of  stomach  one  mass  of  petecchiee  and 
larger  extravasations.  One  ulcer  in  caecum,  old,  with  indurated  base. 
Valve  and  the  patch  of  mucous  crypts  at  its  base  ulcerated;  depth 
of  ulcer  indurated,  consisting  of  a  tough,  pale  tissue.  Small  old  ul- 
cers in  upper  colon.  Lungs  dotted  with  small  hemorrhages,  chiefly 
subpleural.  Three  or  four  hemorrhagic  patches  under  costal  pleura 
of  each  side.  Lung  tissue  normal,  excepting  the  base  of  right  ven- 
tral and  the  tip  of  left  ventral  lobe,  which  are  collapsed.  Hemor- 
rhages under  epicardium  over  entire  heart;  left  auricle  one  mass  of 
ecchymoses.     Coagula  of  fibrin  in  auriculo-ventricular  groove. 

Through  an  oversight  the  cultures  from  this  animal  and  the  one 
following  were  both  numbered  the  same,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
identify  them.  A  liquid  culture  from  each  was  made  by  adding  a 
bit  of  spleen  tissue.  A  gelatine  culture  from  each  was  made  simply 
with  platinum  wire.  One  tube  of  infusion  contains  hog  cholera  and 
butyi'ic  bacteria;  one  tube  of  gelatine  contains  immense  numbers  of 
hog  cholera  colonies.  The  other  two  tubes  remain  sterile.  A  rabbit 
inoculated  from  the  collapsed  lung  tissue  remained  well  for  a  month 
after.  A  plate  culture  from  the  same  contained  about  six  colonies, 
evidently  of  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

No.  19,  small  male,  died  last  night.  Diffuse  reddening  on  abdomen 
along  median  line.  Superficial  inguinals  very  large,  pale,  oedema- 
tous;  peritonitis;  feeble  adhesion  of  coils  of  intestine  to  ventral  wall 
and  of  lobes  of  liver  to  one  another.  Slight  fibrinous  deposit  on 
intestines.  Liver  sclerosed.  Lymphatics  hemorrhagic.  Cortex  of 
kidneys  dotted  with  extravasations.  Mucosa  of  large  intestines  of  a 
dark  slate  color;  it  is  dotted  with  closely-set  conical  elevations,  tough, 
whitish,  about  one-eighth  inch  high  and  one-sixth  across.  When 
scraped  away  a  depressed  pale  pink,  sharply-outlined  spot  remains. 
Microscopic  examination  oi  the  intestine  snowed  that  these  elevations 
correspond  to  amorphous  masses,  which  failed  to  become  colored  on 
applying  the  ordinary  staining  agents.  They  covered  portions  of 
the  mucosa  which  were  either  wholly  or  partially  necrose.d  and  in- 
capable of  being  stained.  In  some  places  the  outline  of  the  tubules 
could  still  be  discerned.  On  applying  Wei^ert's  fibrin  stain,  long 
meshes  of  fibrin  corresponding  in  general  to  the  outline  and  position 
of  the  destroyed  tubules  appeared.    Valve  thickened  and  completely 
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covered  by  ulceration.  Cephalic  half  of  both  lungs  airless,  aflfeoted 
with  broncho-pneumonia;  catarrhal  exudate  filled  alveoli  and  air 
tubes.  Epicardium  dotted  with  hemorrhagic  points.  Slight,  feeble, 
pleural  adliesions. 

For  cultures  from  spleen,  see  No.  18.  A  rabbit  inoculated  with 
lung  tissue  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged;  contains 
many  hog  cholera  bacteria.  Gelatine  culture  contains  very  many 
colonies  of  the  same. 

No.  20,  a  large  female.  No  skin  lesions;  a  few  strings  of  coagula 
over  coils  of  intestine;  spleen  small;  base  of  pyramids  of  kidneys 
much  reddened;  ileum  dotted  with  subperitonefid  hemorrhagic  points 
and  patches;  mucosa  not  affected;  mesenteric  glands  with  cortex 
hemorrhagic.  Large  intestine  empty,  scattered  ulcers  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  ihch  across.    Liver  sclerosed. 

A  beef-infusion  culture  inoculated  with  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  con- 
tains hog  cholera  bacteria  and  butyric  bacilli.  A  gelatine  tube  cult- 
ure contains  a  few  hog  pholera  colonies. 

November  29. — No.  21,  small  Jersey  red,  female,  died  last  night. 
Skin  deeply  reddened  along  median  line  of  abdomen.  Large  quantity 
of  blood-stained  serum  in  peritoneal  cavity.  Serosa  of  ileum  and  the 
mesentery  completely  covered  with  hemorrhagic  points  and  patches. 
Lyraphatics  of  abdomen  hemorrhagic  throughout  their  suDstance. 
PetecchisB  in  cortex  of  kidneys.  Mucosa  in  fundus  of  stomach  hetn- 
orrhagic.  Mucosa  of  lower  ileum  a  confluent  layer  of  necrosed  tis- 
sue. Numerous  round  ulcers  in  csBCum  and  colon;  slouch  projects 
slightly.  Lungs  hypostatic,  interlobular  spaces  distended  with  coag- 
ulated blood,  most  marked  in  dependent  lobes.  Simple  collapse  of 
both  ventral  lobes  and  of  the  right  principal  near  the  root.  Ventri- 
cles of  heart  dotted  with  petecchise,  auricles  black,  covered  with 
clotted  extra  vasated  blood.  Hog  cholera  bacteria  present  in  cover- 
glass  preparations  from  spleen  and  in  both  gelatine  and  liquid  cult- 
ures. 

No.  22,  male,  Jersey  red,  died  last  night.  Glands  of  abdomen  with 
cortex  infiltrated  with  blood.  Spleen  engorged.  A  few  hemorrhagic 
patches  in  fundus  of  stomach.  In  caecum  and  colon  ulcers  about 
three-eighths  inch  across;  very  thin,  adherent,  yellowish  slough. 
About  one  ulcer  to  4  square  incnes  of  surface.  Considerable  blood- 
stained serum  in  pleural  cavities,  hemorrhage  in  anterior  half  of  left 
lung,  which  is  solid,  blackish  on  section.  Clots  and  reddish  foam  in 
trachea  and  bronchi;  hemorrhage  seems  somewhat  older  than  in  No. 
21.  Pleura  of  right  lung  roughened  and  parts  adlierent  to  chest  wall. 
Ventral  lobe  solid,  bronchioles  firmly  plugged  with  dry  catarrhal  se- 
cretion. Hog  cholera  bacteria  oh  cover-glass  from  spleen  pulp  and  in 
a  gelatine  and  liauid  culture  made  therefrom;  only  five  to  ten  col- 
onies in  each  tracK  of  the  platinum  wire.  A  rabbit  was  inoculated 
from  a  bit  of  the  solidified  lung  tissue  and  a  plate  culture  made. 
The  latter  develops  numerous  colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria. 
The  rabbit  died  on  the  thirteenth  day.  Numerous  hog  cholera  bac- 
teria in  both  organs.  A  gelatine  culture  from  the  spleen  contains 
the  same  organisms. 

No.  23,  small  black  male.  Buzzards  had  removed  pectorals  of  one 
side.  Ljonphatics  congested,  not  hemorrhage.  Crowded  petecchiee 
in subcutis  and  beneath  peritoneum  of  ventralabdominal  wall.  Spleen 
very  large,congested.  Four  or  five  small  hemorrhages  on  diaohragm. 
Mucosa  of  caecum  and  upper  colon  ulcerated  in  large  patcnes.  In 
lower  colon  the  ulcers  are  small,  yellowish,  depressed  areas  embedded 
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in  a  very  dark  mucosa  dotted  with  mimerbutf  punctif  ornf  ecohymoses. 
At  root  of  left  lung  there  is  some  collapse,  extending  slightly  into 
all  lobes.  Of  right  lung  the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes  are  collapsed, 
with  occasional  emphysematous  lobules  interspersed.  Lungs  other- 
wise normal.  Extensive  hemorrhage  of  both  auricles  in  the  form  of 
diffuse  patches  and  petecchisB.  A  gelatine  and  a  liquid  culture  from 
the  spleen  remain  sterile.  A  plate  culture  made  from  a  bit  of  col- 
lapsed lung  tissue  contains  a  considerable  number  of  colonies,  which 
are  made  up  of  bacteria  resembling  those  of  hog  cholera,  but  differ- 
ing from  them  in  their  manner  of  growth  on  gelatine,  in  beef  infu- 
sion, and  in  the  absence  of  motility.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from  the 
same  bit  of  lung  tissue  remains  well.  A  plate  culture  from  a  bit  of 
normal  tissue  from  the  same  lung  contains  but  one  colony. 

No.  24  died  yesterday;  medium-sized  female.  Spleen  very  large, 
extends  beyond  median  line..  Lungs  normal,  excepting  collapse  of 
a  small  poition  of  the  right  ventral  lobe.  Lymphatic  glands  in  gen- 
eral with  hemorrhagic  cortex.  Ceecum  ana  colon  very  much  con- 
gested, ulceration  superficial  and  slight.  Entire  fundus  of  stomach 
of  a  uniform  deep  wme  color.  A  gelatine  and  a  liquid  culture  from 
the  spleen  contain  only  motile  hog  cholera  bacteria.  In  the  former 
the  colonies  are  very  numerous.  The  bacteria  are  demonstrated  in 
cover-glass  preparations  from  spleen  pulp. 

No.  25,  medium  sized  black  male,  died  yesterday.  Spleen  very 
large.  Subperitoneal  tissue  full  of  petecchiso.  Lymphatics  witn 
hemorrliagic  cortex.  Hemorrhages  under  serosa  of  duodenum  and 
common  bile  duct.  Valve  completely  ulcerated.  Intestine  other- 
wise normal  and  feces  dry.  Lungs  contain  a  large  number  of  sub- 
pleural  hemorrhages;  parenchyma  normal;  epicardium  hemorrhage. 
Kidneys  contain  a  specimen  of  kidney-worm  (Sclerosfornamnguicoia), 
A  gelatine  and  a  beef  infusion  culture  from  the  spleen  oecame  con- 
fused with  those  of  another  pig  (No.  435),  to  be  described  later  on. 
One  set  of  cultures  remained  sterile;  the  otner  contained  hog  cholera 
bacteria.  In  all  probability  the  sterile  cultures  belonged  to  this 
animal. 

^  December  2, — No.  26,  medium-sized  female,  died  last  night.  Con- 
siderable redness  of  skin  over  the  ventral  aspect  of  limbs  and  along 
median  line  of  abdomen.  Spleen  very  large,  blackish.  Several 
strong  fibrous  adhesions  between  coji^tal  and  pulmonary  pleura.  Lung 
tissue  normal.  Left  kidney  contains  a  small  cyst.  Lar^e  number 
of  round  depressed  ulcers  stained  yellow,  most  numerous  m  caecum. 
One  ulcer  is  one-half  inch  across,  the  inflammation  extending  to 
serosa.  Stomach  very  dark,  pigmented  along  fundus.  On  a  cover- 
glass  preparation  from  spleen  numtYous  large  bacilli  (probably  buty- 
ric). They  did  not  develop  in  the  liquid  and  gelatine  culture,  which 
latter  contained  only  hog  cholera  bacteria  colonies,  very  numerous 
in  each  needle  track. 

No.  27,  small  black  male.  Superficial  inguinala  enlarged,  pale, 
oedematous.  Superficial  ulceration  and  hemorrhagic  clianges  in 
caecum.  Lungs  normal.  Post  mortem  changes  too  advanced  for 
cultures. 

No.  28,  small  female,  died  last  night.  Superficial  inguinals  with 
cortex  hemorrhagic.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged.  Minute  hsemato- 
mata  on  its  surface.  Slight  sclerosis  of  liver.  Left  kidney  contains 
six  cysts  one-half  inch  diameter.  Stomach  in  fundus  somewhat  con- 
gested. In  large  intestine,  ulcers  one-cjuarter  to  three-eighths  inch 
aiameter,  with  adherent  yellowish,  projecting  slough,  most  numerous 
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in  csBciim.  About  one-third  of  the  ventral  lobe  of  each  lung  and  a 
few  lobules  of  the  right  principal  lobe  collapsed.  Lungs  otherwise 
normal.  In  a  beef  infusion  culture  from  the  spleen  both  hog  cholera 
and  butyric  bacteria  were  present,  A  gelatine  culture  contained  but 
two  colonies.  From  a  bit  of  collapsed  lung  tissue  a  plate  culture 
was  made  and  a  rabbit  inoculated.  On  the  plate  about  fifteen  col- 
onies of  hog  cholera  bacteria  appeared.  The  rabbit  died  on  the  fif- 
teenth day.  Bare  indications  of  necrosis  in  liver.  Spleen  very  lar^e. 
Both  organs  contain  a  moderate  number  of  hog  cholera  bacteria. 
A  roll  culture  from  the  spleen  is  pure. 

No.  29,  large  black  male,  died  about  thirty-six  hours  ago.  Tem- 
perature below  freezing  point.  Skin  deeply  reddened  over  entire 
ventral  aspect  of  body.    Superficial  inguinals  enlarged,  slightly  con- 

f jested.  Spleen  very  large  (about  14  inches  lon^,  very  soft  and 
riable.  Slight  sclerosis  of  liver  and  old  perihepatitis.  Ketro-peri- 
toneal  glands  with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Cyst  in  right  kiduey. 
Slight  ecchymoses  in  fundus  of  stomach.  Valve  and  patch  of  mu- 
cous glands  in  caecum  very  dark  with  pigment,  Sliglit  superficial 
ulceration  in  caecum  and  upper  colon.  Lungs  and  neart  normal. 
Both  gelatine  and  beef  infusion  cultures  contain  hog  cholei'a  bacteria. 
In  the  former  the  colonies  are  very  numerous. 

No.  30,  small  black  male,  died  thirty-six  hours  ago.  No  redden- 
ing of  skin.  Superficial  inguinals  and  spleen  but  slightly  enlarged. 
Peritonitis.  Petecchiae  under  serosa  of  small  and  large  intestines 
and  bladder.  Moderate  amount  of  fibrinous  exudate.  Valve  com- 
pletely ulcerated,  ulcer  deep.  One  near  valve  has  caused  thickening 
of  serosa  of  intestinal  wall.  In  caecum  an  extensive  patch  of  ulcera- 
tion; in  colon  a  few  ulcers  and  numerous  punctiform  hemorrhages. 
Right  lung  completely  adherent  to  costal  pleura  by  means  of  fibrous 
tissue.  A  small  ventral  portion  of  principal  lobe  of  left  lung  is  air- 
less, pale  red,  mottled  with  yellowish  pomts.  Air  tubes  and  vesic- 
ular portion  occluded  with  dry  cylindrical  plugs.  A  culture  in  gela- 
tine from  the  spleen  develops  numerous  colonies  in  each  track  of 
the  wire.  A  liauid  culture  contains  the  butvric  bacillus  .also.  A 
bit  of  the  solidified  lung  tissue  was  used  for  a  plate  culture  and  to  in- 
oculate a  rabbit.  The  plate  developed  countless  colonies  of  hog 
cholera  bacteria  as  tested  by  other  cultures.  The  rabbit  died  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  the  liver  full  of  centers  of  ad- 
vanced necrosis,  involving  one  to  three  acini;  hog  cholera  bacteria 
very  numerous  in  both  organs. 

December  3. — No.  31,  small  black  and  white  female,  died  yesterday. 
Well  marked  odor  of  decomposition.  No  skin  discoloration.  Spleen 
but  slightly  enlarged.  Lymphatics  in  general  with  hemorrhagic 
cortex.  Liver  in  state  of  advanced  sclerosis.  Stomach  normal.  A 
few  large  old  ulcers  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones 
throughout  caecum  and  colon.  Mucosa  itself  pigmented  with  patches 
of  fresh  congestion.  Lungs  normal.  A  liquid  culture  from  the 
spleen  contains  only  butyric  bacilli.  ^ 

No.  32,  small  black  and  white  female.    No  skin  discoloration.    Lym- 

f)hatics,  including  inguinal,  bronchial,  and  peritoneal  with  more  or 
ess  hemorrhagic  cortex.  Spleen  engorged.  Liver  sclerosed.  Kid- 
neys with  numerous  petecchiae  throughout  cortical  portion.  Stomach 
pale.  Several  large  old  ulcers  in  upper  colon.  Caecum  and  colon 
pigmented.  Lungs  normal  with  exception  of  a  few  collapsed  lobules 
m  ventral  lobes.  Both  a  gelatine  and  a  boef  infusion  culture  contain 
hog  cholera  bacteria.     Colonies  very  few. 
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No.  33,  large  black  and  white  male;  said  to  hare  died  last  night. 
Advanced  post  mortem  changes.  No  examination  made,  excepting 
to  see  the  condition  of  lun^s,  which  were  healthy. 

No.  34,  medium-sized  wnite,  died  last  night.  Considerable  red- 
dening over  ventral  aspect  of  body,  Inguinals  reddened  on  section. 
Small  quantity  of  dark-colored  serum  and  numerous  yellowish  flaky 
coagula  attached  to  abdominal  organs.  Spleen  very  large,  dark, 
friable.  Liver  cirrhosed.  Kidneys  with  cortical  portion  thickly 
dotted  with  petecchiae,  hemorrhage  into  pelvis.  Lymphatics  in  ab- 
domen with  cortex  more  or  less  hemorrhagic.  Extensive  and  deep 
ulceration  in  large  intestines;  in  csecum  and  upper  colon  as  large 

Satches,  in  lower  colon  as  small  ulcers.  The  mucosa  which  is  not 
estroyed  is  deeply  congested.  Stomach  along  fundus  deeply  red- 
dened. Extensive  fibrous  adhesions  of  left  lung  to  walls  of  thorax. 
Collapse  involves  ventral,  cephalic,  and  portions  of  principal  lobe  of 
right  lung,  and  small  portion  of  principal  and  ventral  lobe  of  left 
lung.  Extensive  muco-purulent  secretion  in  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
subdivisions  throughout  both  lunffs.  Bronchial  glands  with  cortex 
hemorrhagic.  A  beef  infusion  cmture  from  the  spleen  contains  hog 
cholera  and  butyric  bacteria.  In  the  gelatine  culture  each  tracK 
of  the  wire  contains  countless  colonies  ot  what  are  shown  under  the 
microscope  to  be  mot^e  hog  cholera  bacteria.  From  a  bit  of  col- 
lapsed limg  tissue  a  plate  culture  was  made  and  a  rabbit  inoculated. 
Tne  plate  develops  countless  non-liquefying  colonies.  The  rabbit 
died  on  the  eighth  day.  Spleen  enlarged.  Liver  infested  with  coc- 
cidia.  A  slight  amount  of  coagulation-necrosis.  Hog  cholera  bac- 
teria in  both  organs  and  in  cultures  from  the  spleen  (both  gelatine 
and  liquid). 

December  6. — No.  36,  small  black  and  white  female,  died  yester- 
day. Redness  of  skin  over  abdomen  and  inside  of  limbs.  Spleen 
enlarged,  slightly  congested.  Lymphatics  with  cortex  infiltrated 
with  blood.  Large  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum  in  abdomen. 
Liver  sclerosed.  A  few  scattered  petecchise  in  cortical  portion  of 
kidneys.  Mucosa  of  colon  pigmented;  a  few  small  ulcers  present. 
Lungs  normal,  with  exception  of  a  few  collapsed  lobules  in  ventral 
lobe  of  each  lung.  Dark-colored  serum  in  pericardial  cavity.  The 
spleen  contains  large  numbers  of  butyric  bacilli.  A  liquid  culture 
contains  both  hog  cholera  and  butync  bacilli.  A  gelatine  culture 
remains  sterile. 

No.  36,  large  black  and  white  female,  died  yesterday.  Lungs  nor- 
mal. Spleen  very  large,  dark,  friable.  Liver  sclerosed;  lymphatics 
generally  with  cortex  congested  or  hemorrhagic.  Large  number  of 
ulcers  in  ceecum  and  colon:  mucosa  deeply  congested.  From  spleen 
countless  colonies  of  hog  cnolera  bacteria  in  a  gelatine  tube  culture. 
In  a  liquid  culture  the  butyric  bacilli  are  also  found. 

No.  37,  medium  Jersey  red  and  the  last  of  a  lot  of  seven,  dead 
forty-eight  hours.  This'  animal  has  been  sick  for  some  time;  the 
spleen  was  very  large,  gorged  with  blood.  Lymphatics  pale.  Lar^e 
number  of  old  ulcers,  from  one-sixteenth  to  1^  inches  across  m 
caecum  and  colon;  mucous  membrane  generally  pale.  Of  the  lungs, 
both  ventral  and  a  small  portion  of  cephalic  lobes  with  smaller 
bronchi  and  alveoli  pluggea  with  dry  catarrhal  products.  A  liquid 
culture  from  the  spleen  contains  hog  cholera  and  butyric  bacilli.  A 
gelatine  culture  contains  countless  colonies.  The  spleen  pulp  on 
cover-glass  preparations  shows  many.  From  the  diseased  lung  tissue 
a  rabbit  was  inoculated  and  a  plate  culture  made.     The  latter  de- 
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Telops  a  large  number  of  colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  The 
rabbit  died  on  the  eighth  day.  Spleen  enlarged  and  friable,  contains 
many  hog  cholera  bacteria.  Slight  coagulation-necrosis  in  liver, 
which  is  infested  with  coccidia.  Cultures  from  blood  and  spleen 
pure. 

December  7. — No.  38,  small  white  female,  died  last  night.  Much 
emaciated.  Subcutaneous  and  subperitoneal  tissue  conterin  numer- 
ous extravasations.  Lymphatics  in  general  with  hemorrhagic  cor- 
tex. Spleen  moderately  congested.  Liung  tissue  normal.  Sfumer- 
ous  subpleural  and  epicardial  hemorrhages.  Kidneys  with  cortical 
portion  dotted  with  numerous  punctiform  extravasations.  Mucosa 
of  small  intestine  contains  numerous  petecchieB.  One  ulcer,  one-half 
inch  across,  in  lower  ileum.  Extensive  and  deep  ulceration 
throughout  whole  length  of  large  intestine.  Some  of  the  ulcers  over 
2  inches  across;,  surface  coal-black;  the  inflammation  extending 
through  the  intestinal  walls  to  serosa,  which  is  dotted  with  scattered 
extravasations.  A  gelatine  tube  culture  from  spleen  pulp  contains 
countless  colonies  in  each  needle  track,  consisting,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  of  motile  hog  cholera  bacteria.  A  liquid  culture  con- 
tains also  streptococci  and  butyric  bacilli. 

No.  39,  black  and  white  female,  post  mortem  changes  under  way. 
No  examination  made  beyond  ascertaining  that  lungs  are  normal, 
lymphatics  with  cortex  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  spleen  enlarged 
and  congested. 

December  8. — No.  40,  small  black  female,  died  this  morning.  Su- 
perficial inguinals  enlarged  but  pale.  Moderate  quantity  of  straw- 
colored  serum  in  abdominal  cavity.  Spleen  enlarged,  deeply  con- 
gested. In  caecum  and  upper  colon  a  large  number  of  deep  broad 
alcers;  in  some  the  inflammation  extends  through  intestinal  wall  to 
serosa.  In  lower  colon,  ulcers  small  and  mucosa  deeply  congested. 
Numerous  hog  cholera  bacteria  in  spleen  as  shown  by  a  gelatine  cult- 
ure.    A  liquid,  culture  contains  also  butyric  bacilli. 

No.  41,  small  black  and  white  female,  died  yesterday.  Post  mor- 
tem changes  under  way.  Large  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum  in 
abdomen.  Plastic  peritonitis  matting  together  the  various  organs: 
spleen  enlarged  and  congested.  Numerous  old  ulcers  in  caecum  ana 
colon,  with  adherent  slough.  Adhesive  pleuritic,  with  large  quan- 
tity of  blood-stained  serum  in  thorax.  Lungs  normal,  excepting 
areas  of  collapse  in  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes.  A  liquid  culture 
from  spleen  contains  both  hog  cholera  and  butyric  bacilli.  A  gel- 
atine tube  culture  develops  a  large  number  of  colonies  in  each  needle 
track. 

December  10. — No.  42,  small  black  and  white  male,  died  yesterday 
morning.  No  discoloration  of  skin.  Spleen  very  large,  congested. 
Lymphatics  with  cortex  slightly  reddened.  Liver  cirrhosed.  A  few 
extravasations  in  pyramidis  of  kidneys.  Mucosa  of  csecum  and 
upper  colon  covered  with  ulcers,  the  adherent  slough  dirty  yellowish. 
Brilly  one-half  the  area  of  membrane  thus  involved,  the  remainder 
is  pale.  Ltmgs  normal.  From  the  spleen,  hog  cholera  as  well  as 
butyric  bacilu  appeared  in  a  beef-infusion  culture.  In  a  tube  of 
gelatine  the  colonies  were  very  numerous. 

December  12. — No.  43,  small  black  and  white  male,  died  December 
10.  No  discoloration  of  skin.  Spleen  very  large,  friable,  gorged 
with  blood.  Inguinals  and  lymphatics  at  lesser  curvature  of  stomach 
hemorraghic  throughout.  Those  of  mesentery  and  meso-colon  less 
•0.    A  few  petecchiss  on  surface  of  kidneys.     Liver  slightly  dr- 
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rhosed.  Mucosa  of  csecum  pale,  of  colon  considerably  ^congested.  A 
few  small  ulcers  with  hemorrhagic  border.  Mucosa  in  fundus  of 
stomach  deeply  congested.  Slight  hemorrhage  in  principal  lobe  of 
each  lung,  otherwise  both  normal.  Bronchial  glands  hemorrhagic. 
Hog  cholera  bacteria  quite  abundant  in  spleen,  as  shown  by  cover- 
glass  preparations  and  cultures. 

Decemoer  15. — No.  44,  medium-sized  white  female,  died  yesterday 
morning.  Slight  reddening  of  skin  along  median  line  of  abdomen, 
limbs,  and  throat.  Spleen  enlarged  and  engorged.  Inguinal,  bron- 
chial, retro-peritoneal,  and  meso-colic  glands  with  cortex  hemorrhagic. 
Liver  badly  cirrhosed.  In  csecum  one  ulcer  an  inch  across,  involv- 
ing entire  thickness  of  wall,  and  a  few  smaller  ones.  A  few  in  upper 
colon.  Lungs  oedematous.  At  least  one-half  of  each  lung  (most 
dependent  portion)  airless,  of  a  red  flesh  color.  Sprinkled  tnrough 
it  in  some  places  more  densely  than  in  others  are  grayish-yellow 
areas  one-half  to  two  millimeters  in  diameter.  Trachea  full  of  foam. 
Bronchi  contain  a  thick  mucous  secretion,  most  abundant  in  the  dis- 
eased region.  A  roll  culture  from  the  spleen  contains  numerous 
colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  From  a  oit  of  lung  tissue  a  rabbit 
was  inoculated;  a  plate  culture  from  the  same  shows  a  very  large 
number  of  colonies,  probably  hog  cholera.  The  rabbit  died  on  the 
seventh  day.  Spleen  enlarged.  "Coagulation  necrosis  in  liver,  which 
also  contains  coccidia.  Hog  cholera  bacteria  numerous  in  spleen,  as 
shown  by  cover-glass  preparations  and  roll  cultures. 

No.  45,  large  black  and  white  female,  died  December  13.  Slight 
reddening  of  skin.  Spleen  large,  congested.  Lymphatics  in  general 
with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Liver  badly  cirrhosea;  surface  dotted 
with  hemorrhagic  points.  Kidneys  on  surface  and  on  section,  as 
well  as  mucosa  of  caecum  and  upper  colon,  dotted  with  numerous 
petecchia3.  No  ulceration.  Large  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum 
and  coagula  in  pleural  sacs,  chiefly  in  the  right.  Lungs  not  col- 
lapsed, infiltratedTwith  a  reddish  serum;  left  hypostatic.  Abundant 
mucous  secretion  in  bronchi  and  smaller  air  tubes  stained  with 
blood.  No  hepatization.  Roll  culture  from  a  bit  of  spleen  contains 
a  large  number  of  colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  The  same  may 
be  seen  in  cover-glass  preparations  from  the  spleen  itself. 

No.  46.  Largo  black  and  white  male,  died  December  13.  Spleen 
enlarged  and  congested.  Abdominal  lymphatics  with  cortex  more 
or  less  congested .  Liver  slightly  cirrhosed.  ^  One  large  ulcer  on  valve 
about  1  inch  across ;  several  half  as  large  in  the  middle  of  colon. 
Mucosa  deeply  congested  in  csecum  and  colon ;  much  pale  serum  in 
pleural  sacs.     Lungs  slightly  oedematous.     Of  right  lung  the  princi- 

})al  near  root,  ventral  and  tip  of  cephalic  airless,  collapsed.  One 
obule  on  ventral  (diaphragmatic)  surface  of  principal  lobe  airless, 
with  faint  catarrhal  injection  of  bronchioles  and  alveoli ;  of  left  lung 
a  small  portion  of  the  principal  collapsed  ;  the  ventral  and  cephalic 
emphysematous.  The  trachea,  broncni,  and  branches  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  a  translucent  viscid  mucus ;  no  lung  worms  present. 
6ronchial  glands  enlarged,  pale  ;  those  on  posterior  aorta  with  cortex 
hemorrhagic.  Extravasations  beneath  epicardium.  A  plate  culture 
from  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  develops  about  seventy-five  colonies  of 
hog  cholera  bacteria.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from  the  same  bit  remains 
well.  A  roll  culture  from  the  pig's  spleen  contains  about  fifty  col- 
onies alike  ;  one  examined  is  made  up  of  motile  hog  cholera  bacteria. 
December  17. — No.  47,  small  female,  died  yesterday.  Superficial 
inguinals  entirely  hemorrhagic.      Mesenteric  glands  slightly  con- 
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gested.  Spleen  barely  congested.  Mucosa  of  lower  ileum  completely 
mcerated.  Similarly  that  of  cfiBcum  and  upper  colon,  but  more  se- 
verely so  as  to  make  the  intestinal  wall  very  friable.  In  lower  colon 
the  ulcers  are  isolated.  Lungs  and  heart  normal.  In  a  roll  ctdture 
from  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  about  one  hundred  colonies  of  hog  cholera 
bacteria  appeared; 

No.  48,  medium-sized  black  and  white  female,  died  last  night.  Su- 
perficial inguinals  enlarged,  pale.  Abdominal  lymphatics  in  general 
with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  &pleen  congested ;  surface  covered  with 
numerous  elevated  blood-red  points.  Liver  extensively  cirrhosed. 
Mucosa  of  ileum  dptted  with  petecchise.  It  contains  about  fifteen 
ulcers,  not  limited  to  Peyer's  patches,  with  longer  diameter  trans- 
verse, in  some  cases  encircling  the  tube.  The  ulcer  is  covered  by  a 
thin,  yellow  slough.  One  ulcer,  one-half  inch  across,  in  caecum,  and 
two  in  colon.  About  one-half  pint  of  straw-colored  serum  and  a  mass 
of  semi-gelatinous  pale  coagulum  the  size  of  a  fist  in  each  pleural  sac. 
Lungs  but  partly  collapsed,  pleura  slightly  roughened.  Interlobular 
tissue  of  dependent  looes  distended  with  serum,  parenchyma  oedem- 
atous,  so  as  to  sink  in  water.  Bronchi  contain  a  slight  amount  of 
reddish  fluid.  In  a  roll  culture  from  a  bit  of  spleen  pulp  about  two 
hundred  colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria  appear. 

December  24. — No.  41),  large,  black  and  white.  Spleen  gorged  with 
blood.  Lymphatics  generally  pale ;  liver  cirrhosed.  CeBCum  and 
colon  with  walls  thickened  and  very  friable  ;  mucosa  entirely  ulcer- 
ated. One  tdcer  in  rectum.  A  roll  culture  from  the  spleen  melted, 
but  found  to  contain  on  examination  only  hog  cholera  oacteria. 

DISEASE  IN  HEALTHY    PIGS  CAUSED  BT  MATERIAL  FROM  THIS    EPI- 
ZOOTIC. 

November  tl. — Two  pigs  (Nos.  434,  435),  about  two  months  old,  fed 
with  spleens  from  several  oi  the  preceding  cases.  Two  days  later  a 
few  more  spleens  were  given  them.  Both  became  sick  a  few  days 
later  and  died  November  28,  about  twelve  hours  apart. 

No.  434.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged,  full  of  blood.  All  glomeruli  of 
kidnevs  show  as  hemorrnagic  points :  lyifiphatics  moderately  con- 
gested. Stomach  along  entire  fundus  deeply  congested.  Superfi  cial 
small  ulcers  in  caecum  and  colon;  in  the  csBCum  they  are  covered  by 
a  projecting  slough.  Right  ventral  and  cephalic  lo  oes  collapsed,  the 
former  developed  into  broncho-pneumonia  (catarrhal  injection  of 
small  air  tubes  and  alveoli).  A  tow  lobules  of  left  principal  lobe  in 
the  same  condition.  Hog  cholera  bacteria  in  the  spleen  as  deter- 
mined by  a  gelatine  and  a  liquid  culture.  A  rabbit  was  inoculated 
with  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  and  a  plate  culture  made.  This  developed 
countless  colonies,  non-liquefying,  alike,  shown  to  be  motile  hog 
cholera  bacteria.  Rabbit  dies  on  sixth  day.  Spleen  moderately  con- 
gested; contains  many  hog  cholera  bacteria.  In  liver,  minute  foci 
of  necrosis.  A  gelatine  culture  from  the  spleen  contains  numerous 
colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

No.  435.  Spleen  enlarged,  covered  with  hemorrhagic  elevations. 
Kidneys  hemorrhagic  as  in  No.  434.  Stomach  near  pylorus  deeply 
congested.  Csecum  and  entire  colon  covered  with  a  dirty  yellowish 
and  Wacldsh  slough.  Right  and  loft  ventral  lobes,  a  small  portion 
of  right  principal  and  left  cephalic  aflfected  with  broncho-pneumonia. 
Cultures  from  the  spleen  of  this  animal  were  confused  with  those  of 
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another  pig  (No.  26),  but  one  set  remained  sterile:  the  other  con- 
tained hog  cnolera  bacteria,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fertile 
cultures  belonged  to  this  animal. 

A  few  additional  cases  are  cited  to  show  the  infectious  nature  of 
this  outbreak. 

Nos.  436  and  437  were  placed,  November  27,  in  the  infected  pen 
containing  the  two  preceding  animals.  They  were  also  fed  por- 
tions of  hog  cholera  viscera  later  on.  No.  436  was  f  oimd  dead  De- 
cember 27.  Red  blotches  on  skin  of  ventral  aspect  of  body.  Super- 
ficial inguinals  hemorrhagic.  Other  lymphatics  enlarged  but  pale. 
Spleen  slightly  congested.  Mucosa  of  caecum  and  colon  deeply 
congested  and  dotted  with  considerable  number  of  small  ulcers.  A 
roll  culture  from  the  spleen  melted,  but  contains  only  hoc  cholera 
bacteria  according  to  microscopic  examination.  No.  437  did  not  take 
the  disease. 

Nos.  449  and  462,  placed  in  the  same  pen  December  17,  but  not  fed 
with  infectious  matter,  died  December  29.  The  lesions  were  some- 
what different  from  those  usually  foimd,  and  are  briefly  as  follows: 

No.  452.  Spleen  and  lymphatics  not  enlarged.  Large  quantity  of 
serum  and  fibrinous  coagula  in  abdomen.  Viscera  generally  agglu- 
tinated. Lungs  glued  to  chest  wall  by  a  recent  exudate.  JPericar- 
dium  distended  with  serum  and  coagula.  Lung  tissue  not  affected. 
Kidneys  deeply  reddened.  Mucosa  of  caecum  and  colon  entirely 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  diphtheritic  exudate;  when  scraped 
away  a  deeply  reddened  surface  is  exposed.  Numerous  small,  deep 
ulcers  present.  A  roll  culture  of  spleen,  also  melted  from  the  heat 
of  laboratory,  contains  only  hog  cholera  bacteria.  Li  No.  449  the 
lesions  were  the  same,  excepting  the  pericarditis.  The  ulceration  of 
large  intestine  less  extensive. 

Two  very  instructive  cases  of  hoff  cholera  were  caused  by  simply 
exposing  pigs  on  an  infected  asphalt  floor  in  a  pen  adjoining  cases  of 
the  disease. 

Nos.  464  and  466,  about  three  and  one-half  months  old,  exposed  with 
six  others  January  4. 

No.  464  died  January  11.  Superficial  inguinals  normal.  Those 
in  abdomen  much  tumefied  ana  hemorrhagic  throughout.  Spleen 
enlarged,  friable, with  hemorrhagic  points.  Several  patches  of  mu- 
cosa in  fundus  of  stomach  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  across,  cov- 
ered with  blood  clots.  In  large  intestine  only  a  few  scattered  petec- 
chiseon  mucous  membrane.  Some  subpleural  hemorrhages  in  lungs; 
lung  tissue  normal.  Scattered  petecchise  on  epicardiura  of  auricles 
and  ventricles.  On  cover-glass  preparations  from  spleen  pulp  a  mod- 
erate numberof  bacteria  were  present.  In  several  roll  cultures  only 
colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria  appeared. 

No.  466  died  January  13.  Skin  of  ears,  throat,  nose,  limbs,  and 
belly  deeply  reddened.  Spleen  as  in  No.  4(H.  A  few  petecchise  on 
epicardium.  Kidneys  as  in  No.  464.  Urine  contains  blood.  The 
mucosa  of  large  intestine  in  general  deeply  cong(»sted  and  studded 
with  about  fifty  ulcers  one-fourth  inch  across.  Meso-colic  and  re- 
tro-peritoneal lymphatics  with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Stomach  as  in 
No.  464.  Lungs  normal,  exceptiuc:  collapse  of  two-thirds  of  ventral 
lobes.  Roll  cultures  from  a  bit  of  spleen  pulp  gave  the  same  result 
as  in  preceding  case. 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THIS  EPIZOOTIC, 

The  high  percentage  of  mortality  in  epizootics  of  hog  cholera  like 
the  foregoing  is  the  first  thing  to  claim  onr  attention.  Out  of  119 
animals  not  less  than  100  perished  in  the  brief  space  of  two  months,  or 
over  80  per  cent.  As  no  disinfection  was  resorted  to,  and  no  isolation 
of  the  iiealthy  attempted,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  number  could 
have  been  saved.  At  any  rate  the  above  figures  indicate  the  mor- 
tality of  this  disease  when  left  to  itself,  and  it  shows  that  nearly  all 
young  animals,  such  as  weigh  between  50  and  100  pounds,  are  sus^ 
ceptible  to  this  disease. 

Most  of  the  animals  died  rather  unexpectedly.  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  were  visibly  diseased  some  time  before  death. 
Since  in  many  there  was  more  or  less  ulceration  in  the  large  intestine, 
it  indicates  that  animals  may  be  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  become 
a  source  of  infection  for  others  without  snowing  it. 

The  swill  feeding  has  alreadv  been  mentionea  as  a  probable  cause 
of  the  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  observed  in  so  many  of  these  animals. 
This  organ  was  tough  and  imparted  a  gritty  sensation  to  the  hand 
when  cut.  The  purenchyma  was  softened  and  degenerated.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  chronic  malady  may  have  made  the 
herd  far  more  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  more  especially  to  the 
acute  hemorrhagic  type. 

HemarrJuigic  lesions. — At  least  one-third  of  the  cases  examined 
showed  lesions  of  a  hemorrhagic  character  The  most  common 
was  an  infiltration  of  the  cortical  portion  of  lymphatic  glands  with 
blood;  sometimes  the  entire  gland  appeared  hemorrhagic  on  section. 
As  regards  the  relative  f  requencv  of  this  condition,  the  bronchial, 
posterior  mediastinal  (aortic),  and  inguinal  glands  stand  first;  next) 
the  retro-peritoneal,  meso-colic  glands,  and  those  in  the  lesser  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  rarely  affected. 
Accompanying  this  condition  of  the  lymphatics  is  usually  a  very 
large  spleen,  its  great  size  being  simply  due  to  an  engorgement  with 
blood. 

Next  in  frequency  were  the  hemorrhagic  lesions  of  serous  mem- 
branes in  -the  form  of  nunctif orm  extravasations,  larger  ecchymoses, 
and  very  rarely  of  collections  of  blood  infiltrating  the  muscular  lay- 
ers beneAth  the  serous  membrane.  These  extravasations  are  most 
freauent  on  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  under  the  serosa 
of  tne  large  and  small  iniiestines,  beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  severest  cases  blotches  appeared 
on  the  diaphragm  and  costal  pleura.  In  about  10  per  cent,  the 
kidneys  were  hemorrhagic.  Usually  the  glomeruli  appear  as  minute 
blood-red  points.  To  this  may  be  added  hemorrhages  in  the  pyra- 
mids and  extravasations  collecting  around  the  papillae. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  hemorrhagic  cases  is,  as 
a  rule,  deeply  reddened  in  the  fundus,  or  else  there  is  hemorrhage 
into  the  membrane,  more  rarely  on  the  surface.  The  mucosa  of  the 
small  intestine  is  usually  intact,  but  that  of  the  large  intestine  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  stomach. 
In  older  cases,  when  not  covered  with  ulcers,  it  is  either  pigmented 
or  dark  red,  chronically  congested.  This  outbreak  was  characterized 
by  hemorrhagic  lesions  more  than  any  other  which  we  have  exam- 
ined. Our  experience  has  been  that  the  early  cases  are  hemorrhagic 
and  are  succeeded  by  those  in  wliicli  ulceration,  cellular  infiltration 
of  the  lymphatics,  and  marantic  conditions,  such  as  serous  effusions. 
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predominate.  In  some  of  tlie  animals  in  this  outbreak  there  were 
most  extensive  hemorrhages.  In  one  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  separated  from  the  muscular  coat  by  an  extensive  clot 
one-half  inch  thick.  In  five  cases  (10  per  cent.)  the  limgs  were  the 
seat  of  extensive  hemorrhages,  which  literally  converted  the  most  de- 
pendent lobes  into  a  blood  clot  and  filled  the  pleural  sacs  with  blood- 
stained serum.  In  a  variable  number  both  peritoneal  and  thoracic 
cavities  contained  much  blood-stained  serum. 

Ulcerative  lesions. — Ulcers  of  the  large  intestine  were  present  in 
36  out  of  49  cases,  or  70  per  cent.  They  varied  from  very  slight  to 
very  severe  and  extensive  lesions,  involving  in  a  small  number 
nearly  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  colon.  The 
rectum  was  quite  invariably  free  from  disease.  The  age  of  the  ulcers 
can  not  be  determined,  as  the  process  of  necrosis  and  subsequent 
ulceration  seems  to  vary  very  much  in  rapidity.  In  a  few  cases  it 
was  not  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  extended  into  the  mus- 
cular wall,  producing  considerable  local  inflammation  and  thickening 
of  the  serous  membrane.  In  rare  cases  the  necrosis  and  cellular  in- 
filtration had  made  the  intestinal  wall  so  friable  that  it  broke  when 
handled.  When  the  ulceration  was  slight,  it  was  frequently  con- 
fiined  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve  and  adjacent  membrane,  where  the  mu- 
cosa is  pitted  with  small  mucous  glands.  The  ulceration  in  this 
situation  was  accompanied  by  an  extensive  neoplastic  thickening  of 
the  valve  beneath  the  ulcer,  indicating  that  the  ulcer  was  old.  In 
5  cases  (10  per  cent.)  the  lower  ileum  was  ulcerated;  the  tdcers 
seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Peyer's  patches. 

Very  puzzling  to  the  pathologist  is  the  frequent  combination  of 
old  ulceration  with  recent  hemorrhagic  lesions  (about  20  fjer  cent.). 
Is  it  due  to  an  increase  in  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  ulcer,  so  that  when  carried  into  the  circulation  they  are 
able  to  live  in  the  capillaries,  there  to  multiply  until  the  colonies 
cause  necrosis  of  the  vascular  wall,  or  is  it  due  simply  to  the  intro- 
duction of  bacteria  into  the  circulation  from  the  ulcerated  region 
without  any  increase  in  virulence?  These  questions  are  of  great 
practical  importance  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  how 
severe  epidemics  may  suddenly  arise,  and  seemingly  from  mild, 
chronic  cases. 

Complications. — Peritonitis,  pleuritis,  and  pericarditis  were  not 
uncommon  complications,  usually  accompanying  old  ulceration. 
These  may  be  caused  bv  septic  bacteria  gaining  entrance  through 
the  ulcerations.  In  fact,  cocci,  closely  resembling  those  of  suppura- 
tion, are  usually  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  chronic  cases. 

Lung  lesions. — This  epizootic  was  studied  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  conaition  of  the  lungs  in  hog  cholera.  The 
lesions  found  on  post  mortem  examination  were  either  simple  col- 
lapse or  lobular  broncho-pneumonia  following  it. 

Simple  collapse  usually  involved  the  two  ventral  dependent  lobes,* 
more  rarely  portions  of  the  small  cephalic  and  the  principal  lobes. 
The  collr.psed  lobes,  or  groups  of  lobules  interspersed  among  em- 
physematous lobules,  appeared  slightly  if  at  all  depressed.  The  color 
approached  that  of  muscular  tissue.  In  only  a  few  instances  could 
plugs  be  found  occluding  the  bronchus. 

Sections  made  from  lobules  in  this  condition  show  a  number  of 
interesting  features.  The  alveolar  walls  are  crowded  together  in 
some  places  till  they  almost  touch  one  another. 

♦See  p.  65  for  noraenclature  of  lobes  of  pig's  lung. 
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Besides  the  fibrin  in  the  alveoli  there  may  or  may  not  be  one  or 
Beveval  large  cells,  round,  with  much  protoplasm  inclosing  a  vesicular 
nucleus.  The  bronchi  are  all  patent,  the  epithelium  intact.  The  alve- 
olar walls  are  not  changed,  nor  is  there  any  round-cell  infiltration  to 
be  seen.  In  circumscribed  areas  the  capillary  net- work  is  distended 
with  blood  corpuscles,  while  all  the  larger  vessels  are  similarly  filled 
with  these  elements. 

In  the  alveolar  ducts  there  is  now  and  then  considerable  fibrillar 
fibrin  well  brought  out  by  Weigert's  stain. 

In  about  15  per  cent,  of  tho  animals  examined  one  of  the  smaller 
ventral  lobes  was  airless  throughout,  moderately  enlarged.  Viewed 
from  the  surface  the  diseased  lobe  is  bright  red,  dotted  with  minute 
pale  grayish  or  yellowish  points  of  a  dinuse  hazy  outline,  each  not 
more  than  1  micromillimeter  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  arranged 
in  groups  of  four  and  represent  the  ultimate  air  cells  filled  with  cellular 
exudate.  The  larger  bronchi  are  also  occluded.  The  exudate  is  yel- 
lowish white,  so  firm  that  it  is  possible  to  tear  away  the  lung  tissue 
with  needles  without  necessarily  breaking  up  the  inclosed  exudate. 
It  may  thus  be  teased  out  in  the  form  of  brancning  cylinders,  becom- 
ing smaller  and  finally  dwindling  down  to  the  size  of  a  coarse  hair. 
Microscopic  sections  reveal  the  alveolar  walls  beset  with  distended 
capillaries.  The  alveoli  are  filled  up  with  cellular  masses,  fibrin  ap- 
pearing very  rarely.  In  most  alveoli  the  cells  are  large,  round,  with 
vesicular  nucleus,  evidently  derived  from  the  alveolar  epithelium. 
In  some  alveoli  and  in  the  smallest  air  tubes  the  cell  mass  is  so  dense 
that  individual  elements  can  only  be  seen  with  difficulty.  But  they 
appear  to  be  identical  with  the  cells  just  described.  The  process 
seems  to  be  accompanied  with  but  little  inflammation.  The  desqua- 
mation and  proliferation  go  on  in  the  alveoli  and  smallest  air  tubes 
until  they  are  occluded  by  the  casts  described. 

Of  the  49  animals  of  the  same  herd,  17  were  found  with  collapse 
and  8  with  lobular  broncho-pneumonia;  more  than  one-half,  there- 
fore, had  some  defect  of  the  lungs. 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  such  lesions  as  those  of  broncho- 
pneumonia are  not  due  to  swine  plague  bacteria  since  they  closely 
resemble  the  appearance  found  in  many  swine  plague  lungs.  This 
question  is  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  inoculation  of  lung  tissue 
into  rabbits.  From  16  lun^s,  16  rabbits  were  inoculated.  Of  these, 
8  lungs  were  involved  in  simple  collapse,  8  in  broncho-pneumonia. 
Of  these  16  rabbits  4  survived;  the  remainder  died  of  hog  cholera. 
Of  tite  4  survivors  3  had  been  inoculated  from  collapsed  lung  tissue; 
1  from  a  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these 
rabbits,  1  died  in  six  days,  4  in  seven  days,  3  in  eight  days,  2  in  ten 
days,  1  in  thirteen,  and  1  in  fifteen  days  after  inoculation.  Plate 
cultures  from  the  corresponding  bit  of  lung  tissue  showed  a  variable 
number  of  colonies  almost  invariably  non-liquefying,  and  in  many 
cases  identified  as  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

To  determine,  if  possible,  whether  lung  disease  can  be  produced  by 
innoculation,  the  following  instructive  experiment  was  made: 

Two  pigs  (460,  4G1),  about  ten  weeks  old,  received  into  the  right 
lung,  December  21, 3  cubic  centimeters  each  of  a  beef  infusion  peptone 
culture,  two  days  old,  inoculated  from  a  single  colony  growing  in  a 
roll  culture.  ,  This  had  been  made  from  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  from  pig 
No.  46  of  the  outbreak  described  in  these  pages.  There  were  about 
fifty  colonies  in  the  tube,  all  alike.     To  test  the  culture  a  rabbit  re- 
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ceived  at  the  same  time  one-nintli  cubic  centimeter  subcutaneonsly 
in  the  thigh.  It  died  in  five  days.  The  spleen  was  much  enlarged, 
blackish,  friable,  and  contained  hog  cholera  bacteria.  A  roll  ctdt- 
nre  contained  numerous  colonies  after  two  days. 

No.  460  became  very  weak  in  its  hind  limbs  in  less  than  a  week; 
respiration  shori;  and  quick;  bowels  relaxed.  It  was  found  dead  on 
the  ninth  day. 

Superficial  inguinal  glands  normaL  Peteccbiffi  in  the  slight  deposit  of  fatty  tissue 
beneatii  peritoneum  of  abdominal  muscles.  Spleen  about  13  inches  long,  1^  wide, 
and  three-f ourtiis  inch  thick  at  the  hilus,  blackish,  friable.  A  few  petecchisB  on  cor- 
tex of  left  kidney,  one  cyst  the  size  of  a  large  pea  in  medullary  portion.  Lflfge 
number  of  small  li^morrhages  in  connective  tissue  around  pelvis  of  right  kidney. 
Two  small  urinary  cysts  not  showing  on  surface.  Glands  in  lesser  omentum  en- 
larged, hemorrhagic  throughout.  In  caecum  and  colon  an  almost  continuous  yel- 
low sheet  of  superficial  necrosis  about  1  millimeter  thick  covering  the  mucosa. 
In  lower  colon  it  breaks  up  into  isolated  patches  simulating  ulcers.  la  mi^xMoopic 
sections  this  layer  is  found  to  consist  of  necrosed  epithelium  with  some  round  oeua 
On  Peter's  patches,  in  lower  ileum,  a  yellow,  soft  exudate  rests,  which  is  not  adherent 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  chyle.  iSobes  of  right  lung  gluea  together  and  to  peri- 
cardium. Pleura  thickened  generally,  serum  very  sliffnt  in  amount,  blood-stamed. 
On  lobes  of  left  lung,  which  are  also  glued  togjsther,  ana  on  right  lung  there  is  a  very 
slight  deposit  about  one-half  millimeter  tmck  in  the  form  of  a  net-work.  As  a 
rule  the  pleuritis  and  exudate  are  most  marked  on  the  most  dependent  pcniions  of  the 
lungs.  Cavity  of  pericardium  normal.  Lung  tissue  not  hepatized  anywhere; 
tracnea  and  bronchi  contain  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  fluid.  Bronchial  glands 
and  those  along  posterior  aorta  hemorrhagic  throughout.  Cultures  from  pleural 
cavities,  as  well  as  those  from  spleen,  contain  only  hog  cholera  bacteria.  As  shown 
in  roll  cultures  they  were  very  numerous  in  the  latter  organ. 

While  No.  460  presented  sucn  a  w^-marked  case,  No.  4ol,  although  presenting  at 
first  the  same  symptoms,  slowly  recoTtered.  The  d[i£rerence  mav  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  No.  460  a  6-inch  needle  was  used,  while  with  461  one  only  8  inches 
long.  In  the  latter  case  the  chance  for  the  passage  of  bacteria  into  the  lung  tissue 
and  thence,  into  the  intestines  was  much  poorer. 

Bacteriological  observaHons, — ^The  preceding  experiments  on  rab- 
bits and  the  intra-thoracic  inoculation  in  case  of  the  pig  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  (Joscribed 
in  the  two  preceding  reports,  and  again  found  in  this  epizootic,  are 
the  cause  of  hog  cholera.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  out  of  the 
fifty-six  cases  (here  reported)  hog  cholera  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
spleen  of  all  but  six  cases.  Even  in  these  the  cultures  made  were 
too  few  to  make  the  negative  evidence  of  any  value. 

In  many  cases  the  hog  cholera  bacteria  were  associated  with  a 
rather  large  bacillus  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  maybe  called 
butyric  bacillus.  This  organism  was  only  detected  when  a  bit  of 
spleen  was  dropped  into  oeef  infusion  with  or  without  peptone. 
The  cultures  kept  at  about  36°  C.  contained  on  the  second  or  third 
day  a  cloudy  mass  limited  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  cloud 
was  made  up  of  bacilli,  rather  large,  with  a  spore  in  one  extremity  of 
the  rod,  stronglv  refracting  the  light.  The  rod  was  not  enlarged  at 
this  end  in  the  fresh  state.  When  dried  and  stained,  the  shrunken 
protoplasm  gave  the  spore-bearing  end  a  swollen  appearance,  re- 
minding one  of  the  tailed  bacteria  of  older  writers.  In  the  few 
tubes  in  which  this  bacillus  alone  was  present  the  liquid  itself  re- 
mained perfectly  clear ;  when  hog  cholera  bacteria  were  present  it 
became  uniformly  but  faintly  clouded.  In  liquid  cultures  without 
the  bit  of  spleen  the  bacilli  did  not  develop.  This  was  evidently 
necessary  as  food  material.  In  gelatine  tubes  and  roll  cultures  the 
bacilli  did  not  grow.  Any  i)athogenic  activity  can  not  be  ascribed 
to  them.  They  are  anaerobic  organisms,  probably  abundant  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  which  were  absorbed  from  ulcers  or  hemorrhages 
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into  the  circulation  before  death  as  spores,  and  their  development 
kept  in  check  until  that  took  place,  it  is  also  probable  that  they 
are  important  factors  in  the  rapid  changes  which  may  take  place 
after  death. 

In  some  half  a  dozen  cases  decomposition  was  so  far  advanced  that 
no  thorough  examination  was  made.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
the  animals  had  been  dead  several  days,  but  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  herd  asserted  that  they  had  died  during  the  ni^ht.  Although 
the  temperature  had  fallen  below  30°  F.,  decomposition  was  far  ad- 
vanced. It  may  be  that  the  live  animals  crowded  upon  the  dead  and 
thus  kept  the  body  warm.  Yet  this  supposition  is  not  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  rapid  changes.  The  hemorrhagic  lesions  may 
have  enabled  various  bacteria  to  become  distributed  throughout  the 
body.  The  heat  disengaged  by  them  during  multiplication,  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  the  litter,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
process  of  decomposition.  This  post  mortem  growth  may  also  ac- 
count for  the  large  number  of  hog  cholera  bacteria  f ouna  in  many 
spleens,  although  the  temperature  of  the  air  was,  as  a  rule,  far  below 
tne  point  where  multiplication  may  take  place. 

Buzzards  may  carry  the  disease  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
the  dead  animals  were  at  all  exposed  to  view  they  were  immediately 
attacked.  Wli ether  hog  cholera  bacteria  are  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
digestive  tract  of  these  birds  can  not  be  said,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  range  of  our  knowledge  of  bacteria  which  will  exclude  the  proba- 
bility that  the  bacteria  are  not  all  destroyed  during  the  digestive  act, 
and  that  they  may  be  scattered  about  by  these  birds.  Such  observa- 
tions should  strongly  urge  all  persons  who  have  charge  of  dead  ani- 
mals to  bury  or  bum  them  immediately,  or  to  have  them  destroyed 
in  some  other  eflfectual  manner. 

■ 

SOME  EXPEKIMENTS  ON  THE  LENGTH   OF  TIME    DURING  WHICH  HOG 
CHOLERA  VIRUS  REMAINS  ALIVE  IN  THE  SOIL. 

The  virus  of  hog  cholera  is  quite  tenacious  of  life,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  spores  are  formed.  In  the  report  for  1886  it  was  shown 
that  hog  cholera  bacteria  remained  alive  in  ordinary  sterilized  drink- 
ing water  for  about  four  months.  They  resisted  drying  under  cer- 
tain conditions  for  nearly  two  months.  During  the  past  year  some 
preliminary  experiments  were  made  concerning  the  vitality,  of  hog 
cholera  bacteria  in  the  soil.  This  becomes  infected  during  epizooticb 
of  this  disease  by  the  discharges  of  the  sick  perhaps  more  thoroughly 
than  anything  else  in  the  surroundings  of  the  animals.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  most  difficult  to  disinfect,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
depths  to  which  the  living  virus  may  be  carried  by  water.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  life  of  such  virus  in  the  soil  is  speedily  destroyed, 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  would  be  quite  different  from  those  needed 
if  the  virus  exists  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  experiments  undertaken  to  solve  this  question  are  not  com- 
pleted, but  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
warrant  publication. 

A  small  flower-pot  containing  soil  was  sterilized  by  moist  heat  and 
protected  from  drying  and  dust  by  a  large  bell  jar.  On  its  surface 
about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  a  bouillon  peptone  culture  of  hog 
cholera  bacteria  was  poured  and  the  whole  maintained  moist  and  at 
the  laboratory  tempera!  u re.  The  soil  used  was  a  very  fine  loam  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Roll  cultures  from  the  soil  after  a  few  days  showed  immense  num- 
bers of  bacteria.  From  this  soil  rabbity  were  inoculated  from  time 
to  time  by  stirring  up  a  little  soil  in  some  sterile  beef  infusion  and 
injecting  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  hypodermically.  The  soil  was 
infected  September  17,  1887.  The  appended  table  gives  the  inocula- 
tions into  rabbits  to  test  the  virulence  of  the  soil.  The  rabbits  which 
succumbed  died  of  hog  cholera,  as  indicated  by  the  lesions  and  the 
bacteriological  examination: 


"  ■   ■  ■  —J' 

Babbit  ittOGulatecL 


Oetober  10. . . 
October  18... 
November  4  . 
December  12. 
January  9  . . . 
JauiaiySS  .. 


After  iof ection  of  aoO. 


88  days 

81  days 

40  days 

8  months,  2  days. 


Died. 


October  17. 
October  24. 
November  13. 
December  28. 
Bemainswell. 
Do. 


The  above  table  shows  that  infected  soil  kept  moist  and  at  a  range 
of  temperature  from  60*"  to  95°  F.  retained  its  virulence  for  rabbits 
from  two  to  three  months.  Roll  cultures  made  at  this  time  showed 
that  other  bacteria  and  fungi  had  found  their  way  into  the  pot 
of  soil,  but  no  hog  cholera  bacteria  could  be  detected.  This  and 
other  reasons  drawn  from  observations  of  this  germ  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  life  becomes  extinguished  with  its  pathogenic  effect  on 
rabbits.  This  phase  of  the  question  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  even 
if  a  germ  should  not  longer  prove  pathogenic,  it  may  regain  its  orig- 
inal virulence  under  certain  unknown  circumstances.  The  infec- 
tious quality  of  this  soil  when  a  month  old  was  demonstrated  on  pigs 
by  feeding  two  directly  with  a  tablespoonful  each.  One  showed  no 
disease;  the  other,  unable  to  rise  on  the  eighteenth  dajr,  was  killed. 
The  mucosa  of  the  lower  ileum  and  of  the  entire  large  intestine  was 
completely  necrosed.  The  intestinal  walls  were  so  thick  that  they 
failed  to  collapse  when  slit  open,  and  were  very  brittle.  Bacterio- 
logical examination  and  rabbit  inoculation  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of 
hog  cholera. 

A  pot  of  sterilized  soil  which  had  been  saturated  throughout  with 
hog  cholera  germs  was  placed,  December  16,  1887,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  its  vitality  when  exposed  to 
natural  conditions.  January  5  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  from  the  soil 
on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  tt  died  January  16  of  hog  cholera.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  December  16  to  January  5  the  germs  had  been 
subjected  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  several  times  without 
being  destroyed.  On  February  1,  one  and  a  half  months  after  in- 
fection, the  virulence  of  the  same  soil  "v^as  tested  on  a  second  rabbit, 
A  severe  cold  had  prevailed  since  the  first  inoculation  and  a  thaw 
was  now  upon  us.  The  rabbit  died  of  hog  cholera  on  the  eighteenth 
day,  indicating  that  the  number  of  bacteria  inoculated  must  have 
been  very  small,  and  that  most  of  them  had  already  perished.  On 
February  23  another  rabbit  was  inoculated  from  the  surface  soil  of 
the  same  pot.  This  also  died  of  hog  cholera  on  the  eleventh  day. 
Subsequent  inoculations  remained  without  effect.  Both  experiments 
show  that  the  bacteria  perished  behveen  the  second  and  third  month. 
These  and  additional  experiments  now  in  progress  will  be  reported 
more  in  detail  hereafter. 
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ORDINABT  LIMS  AS  A  DISINFECTANT    IN  HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINB 

PLAGUE. 

Experiments  made  by  Liborius*  in  Germany  have  demonstrated 
that  tne  bacteria  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  in  man  are  quite  readily 
destroyed  with  ordinary  slaked  or  unslaked  (powdered)  lime.     Ex- 

Ssriments  made  during  the  summer  of  1887  and  subsequently,  in  the 
ureaxL  laboratory,  with  lime  upon  the  virus  of  hog  cholera,  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  results  were  sufficiently  posi- 
tive to  warrant  its  use  in  place  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  report. 

Lime  has  many  advantages  over  the  usual  disinfectants.  It  is 
cheap,  is  easily  obtained  and  prepared,  and  may  be  used  with  im- 
punity, as  it  has  no  i)oisonous  properties.  Nor  is  the  soil  injured  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  lime.  The  method  which  was 
f  oUowed  out  in  testing  ite  germicide  properties  was  mainly  that  lised 
by  Liborius. 

Bacteria  of  ho^  cholera  free  from  any  organic  or  inorganic  matter 
are  destroyed  within  one  hour  by  .03  per  cent,  of  lime;  in  other  words, 
by  lime  water  diluted  to  one-fourth  its  original  strength  (.  12  per  cent. ). 

When  the  same  bacteria  are  suspended  in  bouillon  as  much  as 
.08  per  cent,  is  necessary  -to  destroy  them.  When  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coa^lated  albumen,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  boiled, 
unfiltered  beef  infusion,  was  present,  and  in  addition  a  quantity  of 
egg  albumen  equivalent  to  two  eggs  in  a  liter,  the  liquid  reauires 
between  .3  and  A  per  cent,  of  lime  before  the  bacteria  are  completely 
destroyed. 

These  experiments  have  reference  to  the  disinfection  of  the  dis- 
charges of  diseased  pigs,  in  which  the  amount  of  organic  matter  can 
hardly  be  so  great  as  in  the  albuminous  liquid  above  mentioned.  It 
will  l!e  seen  tnat  as  this  increases  in  amount  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Ume 
is  required.  The  lime  produces  a  flocculent  precipitate  which  sub- 
sides, leaving  a  perfectly  limpid  supernatant  liquid.  The  precipi- 
tated portion  of  lime  very  probably  becomes  inert. 

Experiments  were  made  with  soil  in  the  same  way.  A  rich  loam, 
to  which  large  numbers  of  hog  cholera  bacteria  suspended  in  simple 
bouillon  were  added,  was  completely  freed  from  living  bacteria  within 
one  day  by  adding  one-half  per  cent,  of  lime  by  weight  to  the  soil 
and  mixing  the  two  together.  The  soil  had  been  previously  steril- 
ized before  the  hog  cholera  bacteria  were  added.  The  lime  was  used 
in  the  form  of  a  6  and  10  per  cent,  milk  of  lime. 

In  the  practical  anplication  of  lime  we  may  say  in  general  that  it 
should  be  used  in  place  of  mercuric  chloriae  (corrosive  sublimate) 
wherever  possible.  On  wood-work  it  will  be  efficient  as  a  whitewash. 
In  inf ectea  pens  the  soil  should  be  covered  either  by  i)owdcred  lime 
OP  slaked  lime  in  a  thin  layer.  The  lime-water  will  percolate  into  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  soil  and  destroy  any  bacteria  which  have  pene- 
tmted  into  them  from  the  surface. 

llie  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  hog  cholera  virus  in  the  soil  are 
not  suflSciently  comprehensive  as  yet  to  oe  made  a  basis  for  practical 
deductioni9.  But,  taking  all  the  evidence,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  period 
of  nine  months  is  the  maximum  and  three  the  minimum  time  that  need 
beallo'wed  for  infected  pens  and  grounds  to  become  safe  for  occupancy 
^hen  no  disinfection  is  practiced.     Lime  as  a  whitewash  on  wooa- 

•ZeiUchH/tfUr  Hygiene,  II  (1887),  p.  15. 
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work^  and  scattered  over  the  soil  as  slaked  lime  or  as  powder,  used,  in 
short,  wherever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  virus,  may 
reduce  the  time  during  which  the  ground  should  be  kept  unoccupied 
to  two  weeks.  It  is  our  intention  to  make  experiments  on  the  disin- 
fectant power  of  lime  on  pens  and  grounds,  so  that  more  definite 
knowledge  of  its  efficiency  on  a  large  scale  may  be  obtained. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  precautions  can  take 
the  place  of  the  isolation  of  the  healthy  upon  fresh  disinfected  or 
xminf  ected  ground.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  care  taken  in  disin- 
fection; if  one  sick  animal,  manufacturing  and  carrying  virus  about 
within  itself,  so  to  speak,  be  allowed  among  healthy  animals,  the  dis- 
ease will  spread  nevertheless. 

The  experience  which  has  been  gathered  at  the  Experimental  Sta- 
tion during  the  past  three  years  in  tne  study  of  this  disease  has  shown, 
(1^.  That  healthy  pigs  can  be  kept  free  from  infection,  even  on  a  farm 
wnere  such  diseas  *  is  constantly  kept  up  for  nurposes  of  investiga* 
tions,  provided  they  are  kept  in  clean  pens  ana  there  is  no  transmis- 
sion oi  virus  from  the  sick  to  the  well  tnrough  implements  of  various 
kinds,  through  the  carelessness  of  farm  hands  carrying  it  on  their 
clothes,  hands,  shoes,  etc.;  (2).  That  the  disease  may  be  carried  to  a 
previously  uninfected  locality  by  pies  bought  from  unknown  sources; 
^3).  That  the  disease,  supposed  to  be  extinct,  may  lurk  in  a  chronic 
:orm  in  some  animal  witnout  being  recognized,  and  that  this  animsd 
may  become  the  source  of  an  acute  outbreak  among  fresh  animals, 
usually  in  spring  and  fall  when  least  expected;  (4).  That  the  safest 
method  of  raising  swine  is  to  breed  them  on  the  place,  either  known 
to  be  free  from  disease  or  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  kept  unoccu- 
pied for  half  a  year  after  an  outbreak,  and  not  to  allow  any  commu- 
nication with  neighboring  herds,  nor  to  make  any  additions  unless 
the  source  be  positively  known  to  have  been  free  from  disease  for  at 
least  one  year  past.  These  rules  will  apply  to  swine  plague  so  far  ^ 
our  knowledge  of  th«  disease  goes,  with  exceptions  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  that  disease. 


DrVESTIGATIOKS  ON  THE  ETIOLOOT  OF  IiniSCTIOnS  PHEXTMOVIA 

m  swnirE  (Swine  flaoue). 

In  the  report  for  1886  some  preliminary  investigations  were  re- 
corded concerning  a  disease  in  swine  which  differs  from  hog  cholera, 
not  only  in  the  character  of  the  lesions  which  it  presents,  but  also  as 
regards  the  organs  attacked.  The  bacteria  causing  this  disease  are 
quito  different  from  those  of  hog  cholera  and  readily  distin^ishable 
by  a  number  of  tests.  At  the  time  of  publication  the  matonal  which 
had  been  examined  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  detailed  description, 
nor  were  proofs  adequate  for  complete  demonstration.  In  February, 
1887,  an  epizootic  of  this  disease,  which  appeared  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  carefully  studied,  and  a  number  of  additional  impor- 
tant observations  made  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  lesions  which 
it  produces. 

The  outbreak  referred  to  appeared  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  Exper- 
imental Station  of  the  Bureau  in  February,  1887.  The  farm  nad 
been  free  from  swine  diseases  for  several  years.  No  clew  could  be 
obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  originated.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  outbreak  the  investigation  was  complicated  by  the 
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sppearance  of  hog  cholera  in  the  same  herd.  But  sufficient  evidence 
had  already  been  procured  to  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two  diseases.  In  this  outbreak  we  were  for  the  first 
time  enabled  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  important  fact  that  in  the 
severer  forms  croupous  and  diphtheritic  lesions  of  the  large  intestine 
are  usually  present.  These  may  lead  to  superficial  necrosis  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  if  the  animals  live 
long  enough.  This  fact  makes  the  diagnosis  between  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague  far  more  difficult,  unless  bacteriological  methods 
are  employed.  It  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  manv  discrepancies 
in  the  results  of  former  investigators  in  this  field,  wno  re^rded  all 
mf ectious  swine  diseases  due  to  one  cause.  In  the  following  pa^es 
the  autopsy  and  bacteriological  notes  are  given  with  a  few  brief 
comments.  Some  of  the  earlier  cases  were  not  examined  from  a 
bacteriological  stand-point,  as  the  disease  was  at  first  regarded  as 
hog  cholera  by  the  one  in  charge  of  the  animals.  The  notes  of  the 
hasty  examination  are  given,  however,  being  valuable  as  far  as 
they  go: 

Pig  No.  406,  male,  three  months  old,  died  February  1.  Skin  of  the  ventral  aspect 
of  body  and  inner  surf  aoe  of  limbs  reddened.  Superficial  inguinal  glands  greatly 
enlarged  and  diffusely  reddened.  Spleen  very  sUffntly  tumefied;  on  section  dark- 
colored  and  rather  friable;  on  cortex  small,  elevated,  blood-red  points.  Interlobular 
tiEsue  of  liver  increased  in  quantity ;  gives  a  harsh,  gritty  sensation  to  the  hand 
when  cut.  Medulla  of  kidneys  deeply  congested.  Lungs  normal.  Both  ventricles 
of  heart  contain  small  quantities  of  dark,  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  Consider- 
able serum  in  pericardisd  cavitv.  Lymphatic  glands  of  meso-colon  and  meso-ceecum 
greatly  tumefied  and  very  dark  red  throughout  Those  of  mesentery  but  sliKhtly 
affected.  Quite  extensive,  firm  adhedons  between  csBCum  and  adjacent  cous  of 
colon.  Large  intestine  filled  with  a  semi-liquid  mass  containing  mucn  sand.  Patch 
of  mucous  crsrpts  at  base  of  ileo-caecal  valve  converted  into  an  ulcer  neaily  d 
inches  across.  The  intestinal  wall  forming  the  base  of  this  ulcer  nearlv  three- 
fourths  inch  thick.  The  superficial  necrotic  jwrtion,  about  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
is  separated  from  the  deeper  neoplastic  portion  of  the  wall  by  an  irregular  hconor- 
rhagic  line.  This  latter  portion  is  streaked  with  blood*  The  serous  membrane  <^ 
this  patch  is  covered  with  radiating  vessels  of  infiammatoi^  origin,  and  adherent  to 
colon.  Three  other  ulcers  in  csecum  about  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter;  in  struc- 
ture like  the  above.  The  mucous  membrane  of  caecum  and  colon  very  deeply  con- 
eeated,  approaching  hemorrhage.  Lower  portum  cd  ileum  contains  a  few  petocchisB. 
Stomach  normal  and  filled  wiw  food. 

This  was  without  doubt  a  case  of  genuine  hog  obolera.  The  deep  uloeratiixis  in 
the  eascum,  taken  together  with  healthy  lungs,  are  sufficient  evidence.  No  cultures 
were  made  from  the  spleen  of  this  animi^,  uthoogh  this  would  have  beoi  very  de- 
liraUe  in  the  light  of  ruture  events.  The  case  is  given  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
hog  cholera,  which  appeared  later  in  the  same  herd,  together  with  the  lung  disease. 
The  following  attempt  to  infect  another  animal  did  not  give  any  definite  result: 

In  order  to  determme  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  disease  affecting  406,  No. 
858,  from  another  lot,  was  fed  with  portions  of  Uie  spleen  and  iaige  intestme  of  this 
animaL  Unfortunately  the  animal  was  placed  in  a  pea  which  had  been  long  in- 
fected with  hog  cholera,  but  in  which  the  animals  had  lately  failed  to  take  the  dis- 
ease. The  feeding  took  place  February  1.  It  grew  very  feeble  a  week  after;  its 
~~  ?tite  he&ai  to  fail;  it  finally  remained  lying  down  all  day,  and  was  found  dead 


AutcfMy  no^es.— February  21.  Superficial  ingumal  glands  enlarged,  bluish-red ; 
parencnyma  dotted  with  bi^lght  red  points.  Some  straw-colored  s^nm  and  a  few 
strings  of  fibrin  in  abdominal  cavity.  liver  dark,  filled  with  blood ;  right  lung 
hjpo0tatic ;  right  heart  filled  with  dark,  partially-coagulated  blood.  Large  intes- 
tine distended  with  consistent  fecal  masses.  Mucosa  considerably  reddened ;  mi- 
nute vessels  injected.  Two  old,  healing  ulc4»8,  three-eighths  inch  across,  in  caecum ; 
Btomach  normal ;  spleen  cultures  remam  sterile. 

In  the  same  pen  with  No.  406  were  Nos.  408, 404,  and  405.    No.  403  died  February  lA. 

iltttqp^.— Jrig  three  months  old.  Skin  over  throat,  inner  aspect  of  limbs,  and 
pabic  region,  reddened  ;  entire  ventral  aspect  of  body  slightly  so.  Subcutaneous 
tatfy  tissue  tinged  red.    Superficial  inguinaJs  enlarged  and  deeply  reddened  throagh- 
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oat  their  substance.  Spleen  enlarged  and  very  dark,  but  firm.  The  small  ventral 
lobes  resting  laterally  upon  the  heart,  which  are  most  dependent  in  the  natural 
position  of  the  animal,  airless  and  adherent  to  costal  pleura,  wliich  is  deeply  in- 
named  where  adJierent.  The  smaller  air  tub^  of  the  nepatized  masses  are  filled 
with  a  yellowish  purulent  exudate.  Bronchial  glands  enlarged  and  congests.  All 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  abdomen  tumefied  and  deeply  congested.  Large  intestine 
empty.  Mucosa  deeply  inflamed  from  caecum  to  anus,  being  most  severe  lowest 
down.  In  colon  and  rectum  it  is  covered  with  a  continuous  layer  of  exudate 
stained  a  dirty  yellow  and  probably  diphtheritic.  Slight  superficial  necrosis  of  the 
membrane.    I^umerous  ascarides  in  stomach,  which  is  nearly  empty. 

This  was  without  doubt  a  case  of  genuine  swine  plague.  The  exudative  deposit 
on  the  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine  has  never  been  observed  by  us  in  uncompli- 
cated hog  cholera.    Unf  ortimately  no  bacteriological  examination  was  made. 

A  very  interesting  case  was  presented  by  No.  403,  which  had  been  in  the  pefi  in 
which  No.  406  died.  On  February  17  a  very  Uquid  diarrhea  set  in,  which  weak- 
ened the  animal  very  much.  It  was  found  dead  February  19.  Large  patches  of 
the  skin  of  throat,  abdomen,  and  pubic  region  deeply  reddened.  Superficial  in- 
guinals  very  large,  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Sheath  of  penis  infiltrated  with  blood. 
Patches  of  diffuse  blood  extravasation  in  subcutis,  in  abdominal  and  lower  inter- 
costal muscles.  Lungs  oedematous,  a  few  slender  fibers  attaching  right  lung  to 
chest  wall.  Cephalic  lobes  emphysematous  ;  small  region  of  ventral  lobes  hepa- 
tized,  grayish  red.  Extravasation  of  blood  beneath  pleura  on  dorsal  aspect  of 
lungs,  near  root.  Cortex  of  bronchial  and  cesophageal  glands  Lnfiltratea  with 
bloGMd  ;  bronchi  filled  with  whitish  foam.  Epicardmm  dotted  with  punctiform  ex- 
travasations on  am*icle6,  and  near  b^ise  on  ventricles.  Small  clot  in  right  heart, 
left  empty.  Liver  bloodless.  Kidneys  pale,  hemorrhage  into  membrane  inclosing 
papiUsB.  A  few  petecchiiB  on  cortex.  Serosa  of  small  intestines  covered  with 
oblong  purplish  patches,  found  to  correspond  with  Peyer's  patches,  which  are  very 
dark  throughout.  In  many  there  is  hemorrhage  on  the  surface.  Beneath  serosa 
of  large  intestine  numerous  jpctecchiaB  and  hemorrhages.  AU  glands  of  abdomen 
with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Mucosa  of  colon  very  dark,  and  covered  with  isolated 
yellowish-white  masses  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  These 
are  fairly  consistent,  and  come  away  entire,  leaving  a  slightly  depressed  sur- 
face. In  the  rectum  this  exudate  has  coalesced  into  a  continuous  sheet.  Fundus 
of  stomach  covered  with  a  laver  of  clotted  blood ;  when  removed  the  exposed 
mucosa  is  found  dotted  with  closely-set  hemorrhagic  points,  evidently  the  source 
o(  the  hemorrhage. 

This  case  is  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  first  place  the  extensive  hemorrhages 
throughout  the  body  have  left  the  organs  almost  bloodless.  The  lungs  were  with- 
out doubt  beginning  to  consolidate,  and  the  very" important  question  arose:  Are 
the  swine  plague  bacteria  at  times  the  cause  of  such  severe  hemorrhagic  lesions  as 
are  presented  there? 

Examination  on  cover-glasses  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  various  organs  proved 
negative  as  regards  micro-organisms.  A  large  number  of  cultures  were  maae  with 
the  following  results  :  Two  tubes  of  beef  infusion  inoculated  with  shreds  of  pleural 
exudate  remained  sterile.  Two  tubes  of  beef  infusion  peptone  received  each  a  bit 
of  spleen  tissue.  In  both  large  baciUi  developed,  either  single  or  in  long  chains, 
some  spore-bearing,  the  spore  causing  a  considerable  local  increase  in  the  width  of 
the  roos,  giving  them  a  spindle-shaped  or  club-shaped  outline,  according  as  the 
spores  were  situated  nearer  the  center  or  one  extremity  of  the  rods.  A  few  were 
observed  to  execute  spontaneous  movements. 

Two  tubes  of  beef  infusion,  inoculated  each  with  a  bit  of  liver,  contained  the  same 
bacilli ;  also  a  microbe  resembling  the  swine  plague  bacteria  very  closely,  and  a 
streptococcus.  A  liquid  culture  of  blood  from  the  heart  contained  the  bacillus  only. 
A  gelatine  tube  culture  made  by  dropping  into  it  a  few  drops  of  heart's  blood  de- 
veloped numerous  translucent  waxy  colonies,  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  bacteria. 
The  gelatine  after  a  few  days  began  to  liquefy.  Two  tube  cultures  in  gelatine,  con- 
taining each  a  bit  of  spleen,  began  to  liquefy  after  a  few  days  with  disengagement  of 
bubbles  of  gas  and  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odor.  The  same  large  bacilli  present  in 
both  tubes. 

These  results  indicate  absence  of  a  perceptible  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  internal 
organs.  Owing  to  the  extensive  hemorrhages  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  vari- 
ous microbes  found  in  the  cultures  gained  access  to  the  blood.  The  bacillus  found 
in  almost  every  culture  is  presumably  some  form  causing  butyric  fermentation. 
Tliis  is  shown  by  its  spore  lormation,  feeble  growth  in  cultures  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  ©dor  of  the  ciiltures.  The  animal  probably  died  early  in  the  night,  and  the 
warm  weather  then  prevailing  gave  the  Imcilli  ample  opportimity  to  multiply. 
Theix  general  distribution  seems  to  favor  the  assumption  that  the  bacilli  or  thdr 
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roores  were  distributed  by  the  bloo4  current  before  it  ceased.  The  lesions  were  not 
doe  to  the  bacterium  of  ho^  cholera,  although  resembling  this  disease,  if  wo  ex- 
cept the  hemorrhagic  condition  of  Peyer's  patches  in  the  ueum,  which  we  had  not 
seen  in  the  severest  cases  of  hog  cholera.*  Had  the  disease  been  hog  cholera  the 
bacterium  would  have  been  revealed  in  several  or  all  of  the  cultures  niade. 

Were  these  lesions  due  to  swine  plague  bacteria? 

To  determine  whether  the  microbes  seen  in  the  impure  liquid  culture  from  the 
liver  were  swine  plague  bacteria  a  rabbit  was  inoculatcHl  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe  beneath  the  slpn  of  the  thigh  with  about  one-eighth  cubic  centuneter  of 
this  culture.    It  was  found  dead  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Locally  there  were  blood  extravasations  into  the  connective  tissue  and  muscles 
of  the  thigh  and  contiguous  abdominal  wall.  There  was  also  a  gelatinous  iniiltra^ 
tion  of  the  fasciss  of  nie  muscles.  Limgs  csdematous;  spleen  dark;  parenchyma 
of  liver  very  friable.  Stomach  distended  with  food.  Mucosa  covered  with  a  layer 
of  tenacious  mucus.  Immense  numbers  of  bacteria  in  spleen,  liver,  and  blood  from 
the  heart,  all  showing  the  characteristic  polar  stain  of  the  swine  plague  bacteria. 
Very  few  in  kidneys.  From  the  blood  and  spleen  pure  cultures  in  tubes  of  gelatine 
were  obtained.  , 

An  iini>ure  gelatine  culture  from  the  blood  of  this  pig  inoculated  into  a  rabbit 
gave  in^ecisely  the  same  result.  The  rabbit  died  in  three  days  of  a  septicssmia  due 
to  the  swine  plague  bacteria,  which  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  blood.  Cultures  were  equally  confirmatory.  Hence  both  blood  and  liver  of 
the  pig  contained  these  bacteria.  The  appended  table  gives  the  results  of  the  inocu- 
lations: 

Fig  No.  408,  February  10. 


b.  Lp.t  cultora,  liver 


gel.t  colt,  blood 


rabbit,  February  24 
died  February  20 
(cults,  blood,  and  qpleen  contain  only  swine 
plague  bacteria). 


rabbit,  Marc^  3 
died  March  6 
(cults,  liver,  blood,  contain 
only  swine  plague  bacteria). 


A  pig  (No.  877),  after  being  deprived  of  food  for  nearly  a  day,  was  fed  Fobruarv  20 
with  portions  of  the  spleen ,  uirge  and  small  intestine  of  No.  402.  The  handling  of  the 
animal  resulted  in  shght  lameness  for  a  few  days.  Its  appetite  became  poor.  In  a 
month  after  feeding  (March  28)  it  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  was  consequently 
killed  for  examination. 

The  past  mortem  examination  gave  no  clew  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  There 
were  no  indications  of  hog  cholera.  There  were  no  specific  lesions  referable  to 
swine  plague.  Previous  as  well  as  subsequent  experiments  have  convinced  us  that 
the  specific  lung  lesions  of  swine  plague  can  not  be  produced  by  feeding.  The  le- 
sions found  are  Driefly  as  follows : 

Saperficial  inguinal  glands  very  large,  infiltrated  with  a  pale  serum;  cortex  of 
some  of  the  lobules  contain  extravasated  blood,  medullary  portion  whitish,  lardaoe- 
OOB.  Peritonitis  indicated  by  very  slender  tlureads  of  fibrin  stretched  across  the 
coils  of  intestine.  Lungs  and  digestive  tract  normal.  Right  ventricle  distended 
with  a  clot,  the  center  of  which  is  pale.  Two  liquid  cultures  from  i^eritoneal  fluid 
remained  sterile. 

No.  405  was  found  dead  February  18,  after  several  days  of  great  weakness  and 
diarrhea.  The  severest  lesions  were  confined  to  the  lungs  and  the  large  intestines, 
as  the  following  post  mortem  notes  indicate : 

Patches  of  skm  on  the  inner  aspect  of  limbs,  over  the  abdomen  and  pubic  region, 
deeply  reddened.  Lymphatics  of  meso-colon  enlarged,  but  pale.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  presents  throughout  a  dark  red,  raw  aspjcct,  and  is 
oovNied  more  or  less  entirely  with  a  continuous  layer  of  exudate,  which  readilv 
comes  awav.  Ventricles  of  heart  filled  with  very  dark,  partially  coagulated  blood. 
The  ventral  portion  of  both  lungs,  involving  perhaps  one-half  their  entire  volume, 
hepatized  and  -portions  of  it  firmly  adherent  to  the  thoracic  waU,  the  diaphn^gm, 
and  pericardium. 

The  disease  seemed  to  involve  all  below  a  horizontal  line  when  the  lungs  were 

*  Excepting  in  those  fed  with  liquid  cultures.  See  Annual  Report  Department  of 
Agricolturefor  1886,  p.  614. 

Beef  infusion  containing  1  per  cent,  peptone. 
;Beef  infusion  containing  1  per  cent  peptope  and  10  per  cent,  gelatine. 
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held  in  the  position  normally  occupied  in  the  bodj,  as  if  the  agencies  producing  tibe 
lesion  had  settled  into  the  most  dependent  portions  and  there  hegan  their  patho- 
logical action  first.  The  portions  affected  were  thus  the  small  ventral  lobes  resting 
on  the  pericardium,  these  being  lowest  in  the  natural  position  of  the  animal,  cmd 
portions  of  the  cephalic  and  principal  lobes.  Those  portions  resting  against  the 
vertebras  were  ^till  normal. 

The  color  of  the  hepatized  regions  was  grayish  red  to  reddish  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  closely  set  yellowish  white  spots  from  one-half  millimeter  to  6  miHimeterB 
in  diameter  and  8li;^htly  prominent  On  section  the  same  appearance  presents 
throughout  the  diseased  lung  tissue.  The  recently  affected  lobules  are  eitner  uni- 
formly and  deeply  reddened  or  sprinkled  with  a  large  numb^  of  very  minute  whitish 
points.    Odor  slightly  putrefactive. 

The  yeilowiBh-white  masses  were  firm  and  cut  with  a  smooth  surface.  Micro- 
scopic examination  showed  them  to  be  made  up  of  Inroken-down  cells,  among 
which  were  immense  numbers  of  various  kinds  of  bacteria.  These  lesions  were 
evidently  produced  by  the  same  cause  that  we  had  studied  in  western  outbreaks. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  speedily  isoliute  the  specific  microbe  from  the  mass  of 
other  microbes  which  were  living  in  the  dead  cell  masses..  Three  mice  were  in- 
oculated by  placing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back  bits  of  lun^  tissue  trom  the  re- 
cently diseased  areas.  A  rabbit  was  inoculated  in  the  tiiigh  m  the  same  way  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  skin,  which  had  heem  disinfected  with  .1  per  cent, 
mercuric  chloride,  introducing  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  and  drawing  together  the  in- 
cision with  a  stitch. 

The  rabbit  died  within  24  hours.  Very  slight  purulent  envelope  about  bit  of 
tissue.  No  other  reaction  locally.  Nearest  lymphatic  hemorrhagic.  In  it,  as  well 
as  in  blood  from  the  heart,  spleen,  and  liver,  immense  numbers  of  the  polar- 
stained  bacteria.  Cultures  in  gelatine  and  liquid  from  blood  pure.  Two  mice  died 
on  the  third  day.  Bacteria  present  in  small  numbers.  The  third  died  on  the  fourth 
day.  Immense  numbers  of  the  same  bacteria  in  blood  from  heart.  Pure  cultures 
from  the  latter  organ  were  obtained  from  each  mouse. 

Pig  No.  406  (bit  of  lung  tisBue). 

rabbit,  Feb.  18  8  mice,  Feb.  18 

died  Feb.  19  diM  Feb.  81,23 

(swine  plague  bacteria  only  in  cultuivs).    (cultures  from  blood  contain  only  swine  plague  bacteria). 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  cases  of  this  disease  died  February  21,  and  was  ex- 
amined on  the  following  day. 

No.  407.  Pig  of  medium  size,  white;  skin  ci  abdomen,  chest,  )ieck,  and  back 
deeply  reddened.  Fat  abuncUmt,  slightly  reddened  along  the  linea  alba.  Superfi- 
cial in^uinals  slightly  enlarged;  i^een  dotted  with  elevated  blood-red  points.  Liver 
very  dark.  Stomach  and  duodenum  normal,  the  latter  bile-stained.  In  ileum 
Peyer*B  patches  are  visible  as  groups  of  small,  dark  dots;  no  swelling.  Mucosa  of 
osBCum  and  upper  colon  of  a  durty,  blacldsh  color,  probably  pigmented.  A  few 
hsBmatomata  beneath  mucosa.  Besides  the  diffuse  pi^entation  the  mucosa  is 
sprinkled  with  isolated  or  confluent  masses,  about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  dirty  grayish-yellow  color,  loosely  adherent  to  the  membrane.  When 
pulled  away  a  slightly  depressed  surface  is  exposed.  Much  of  this  mass  can  be 
easily  removed  by  simply  moving  the  scalpel  over  it.  There  are  several  ulcers  in 
the  caecum  with  decided  loss  of  substance.  The  patch  of  mucous  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  valve  is  also  converted  into  an  ulcerated  mass.  Lymphatic  glands  in  abdo- 
men slightly  swollen  and  reddened.    Kidneys  deeply  readened  to  tips  of  papillas. 

On  opening  the  thorax  the  lungs  did  not  collapse,  and  a  rather  disagreeable  odor 
was  perceived.  As  in  No.  405,  the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes  of  both  lungs  were 
consolidated.  The  hepatized  regions  were  very  hard  to  the  touch,  bright  red,  with 
yellowish  points  sprinkled  in  regularly.  (See  Plat^  I,  II,  III,  fig.  1 . )  The  right  lung 
was  adherent  to  chest  wall  along  the  hepatized  portion.  A  whitish ,  spongy  membrane 
was  interposed,about  3  millimeters  to  5  millimeters  thick,  inclosing  a  small  quantity 
of  turbid  liquid.  On  removing  the  lung  the  membrane  remained  adherent  to  pul- 
monary pleura  and  was  removed  with  difficulty.  A  portion  of  the  diaphragm  was 
also  firmly  attached.  The  left  lung  adhered  firmly  to  the  chest  wall  in  two  places 
where  it  was  consolidated.  The  costal  pleura  was  deeply  reddened,  owing  to  the 
iniection  of  a  close  net-work  of  minute  vessels.  Trachea  and  bronchi  filled  with 
whitish  foam. 

On  section,  the  consolidated  region  is  sharply-  but  irregularly  marked  off  from 
the  normal  tissue,  very  consistent  and  slightly  elevated.    The  color  varies  from  a 
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bright  red  (recent)  to  a  grajriah  red«  In  all,  the  minute  erayiah  points  are  pres- 
ent fronot  1  milliuieter  to  2  millimeters  in  diameter,  about  the  same  distanoe  apart, 
tad  of  a  hazy  outline.  The  smaller  bronchi  are  filled  with  a  purulent  fluid.  In 
the  surrounding  lobules  in  which  the  disease  is  more  advanced  the  interlobular 
tissue  is  distended  with  aserous  infiltration;  the  large  vessels  are  filled  with  very  con- 
sistent dark  clots.  Heart  rather  large;  pericardium  free;  riffht  auricle,  ventricle, 
and  large  veins  distended  with  thrombi;  smaller  white  thrombus  in  left  ventricle. 

Microsoopic  examination  of  the  lung  tissue  in  cover-glass  preparations  shows  tiie 
piesenoe  of  numerous  bacteria  with  tne  polar  stain  in  recent  leinons;  in  older  ones 
they  are  rare.  Other  forms  are  present,  but  only  in  small  numbers.  The  i>leural 
^■pidate  was  made  up  of  round  cells,  bound  together  by  bundles  of  filnin;  it  con^- 
tained  few  bacteria. 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  large  intestine,  where  a  mass  of  exudate  is  still  at* 
tached,  the  muscular  and  submucous  layers  are  intact,  if  we  except  a  slight  cellular 
infiltration  near  the  base  of  the  crypts.  The  mucous  layer,  however,  is  considera- 
bly changed.  The  surface  epithehum,  including  a  portion  of  the  crypts  of  Lieber^ 
kdhn,  is  no  longer  distinguishable,  but  merges  without  demarkation  into  an  exu- 
date several  nfiulimeters  tiiick,  consisting  of  leucocytes  imbedded  in  a  me&^-work 
of  fibrin,  the  whole  refusing  to  stain.  Ijae  pathological  process  seems  to  be  diphthe- 
ritic in  nature,  the  membrane  being  attacked  from  the  digestive  tube  and  not  from 
the  submucous  tissue. 

Pure  cuitores  of  swine  plague  bacteria  in  tubes  of  gelatine  were  obtained  from 
the  pleural  exudate.  In  each  needle  track  a  lar^e  number  of  oolcmies  developed. 
A  meoe  of  tiie  false  membrane  gave  the  same  result.  Cover-glaw  prenarations  from 
gpleeaa  and  liver  were  negative.  Two  tubes  of  beef  infusion  into  whicn  bits  of  spleen 
had  been  dropped  remained  sterile.  Two  similar  cultures  from  the  liver  eontain 
each  the  baciUus  butyricus,  evidently  of  po$t  mortem  growth.  The  blood  from  the 
heart  was  also  free  from  tNelcteria,  for  two  tubes  of  g^tine,  each  inoculated  six  or 
nven  times  with  blood,  did  not  develop  a  single  colony. 

These  results  show  that  the  specific  microbe  is  not  regularly  present  in  the  internal 
organs,  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  disused  lungs  and  pleura.  A  rabbit  inocu- 
lated in  the  ear  with  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  died  within  four  days.  There  was  no  swell- 
ing or  reddening  of  the  ear.  Lungs  deeply  congested  (hypostatic  ?).  Immense  num- 
bcars  of  swine  pliague  bacteria  in  blood,  spleen,  and  liver.  Cultures  from  blood  and 
liver  containe  1  only  the  same  organisms.  A  mouse  inoculated  with  a  bit  of  lung 
taasoe  succumbed  within  two  days.  Bacteria  very  scarce  in  body.  Pure  cultures 
of  swine  j^gue  bacteria  were,  however,  obtained  from  heart's  blood. 

Pig  No.  407,  died  Februaiy  U. 
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Na  408  from  the  same  farm  died  March  5.  The  poat-mortem  examination  was 
delayed  forty-eight  hours,  the  temperature  being  above  the  freezing  point  a  part  of 
tiie  time. 

Skin  diffusely  reddened  over  the  entire  body.  On  buttocks  tough  and  leathery. 
Hie  most  marked  lesions  found  in  the  internal  organs  are  briefly  as  follows:  On  seo 
tic^  of  kidneys  six  or  seven  petecchiee  on  each  pyramid.   Li  fundus  of  stomadi«  whkdi 
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was  filled  with  food,  some  small  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  large 
intestine,  the  mucosa  of  caecum  dark-red,  almost  blackish,  and  covered  with 
large  ragged  ulcerations  only  1  millimeter  or  2  millimeters  deep.  The  membrane 
appeared  as  if  gnawed.  Tlie  ileo-csacal  valve  is  almost  completely  surrounded 
by  ulceration,  the  base  of  the  ulcers  being  blackish,  and  the  mucosa  much  puck- 
ered. The  colon  is  bright  red,  dotted  with  darker  points,  and  covered  with  small 
ulcerations,  circular  as  if  punched  out.  The  base  of  the  ulcers  is  concealed  by  a 
creamy  mass,  the  border  slightly  thickened  and  intensely  reddened.  In  some  plaices 
the  ulcers  number  five  or  six  to  a  square  inch.  Besides  these  small  ulcers  thine  are 
several  about  one-half  inch  across,  resembling  the  ragged  ulceration  in  the  csbcuib. 
The  contents  of  intestine  resemble  lumps  of  sand  and  mud,  some  extremely  haMt 
Sections  through  a  few  of  the  small  circular  ulcers  show  that  they  have  arisen 
around  the  mouths  of  mucous  glands. 

On  opening  thorax,  lungs  colmpse.  Slight  fibrous  adhesion  of  right  lung  to  tho- 
racic wall  near  diaphragm.  In  each  lung  the  cephalic,  ventral,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  principal  lobe,  as  well  as  the  small  azygos  lobe,  solidified.  The  hepatized ' 
portions  are  bright  red,  dotted  with  very  minute,  closely-set,  grayish  spots,  well  shown 
m  fig.  2,  Plate  III.  Examined  with  a  lens  these  spots  have  a  nebulous  appearance. 
On  section  this  same  mottled  appearance.  A  few  lobules  and  groups  of  lobules  are 
converted  into  greenish-yellow,  consistent,  cheesy  masses.  Trachea  and  larger 
bronchi  filled  with  whitish  foam.  The  smaller  bronchi  clogged  with  viscid  mucus 
inclosing  air  bubbles.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  alveolar  exudate  contained  cocci, 
of  £he  spleen  no  bacteria  of  any  kind.  Cultures  from  the  surface  of  the  pleura  re- 
mained sterile;  a  liquid  culture  from  the  spleen  contained  three  or  four  forms  of 
bacteria.  One  of  these  was  evidently  the  microbe  found  in  former  cases.  A  second 
form,  a  motile  bacillus,  isolated  from  this  culture  with  the  aid  of  gelatine  platee,  re- 
sembled the  bacterium  of  hog  cholera  in  some  features,  differing  from  it  m  otiiers. 
Without  giving  these,  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  rabbit  inoculated  subcutaneoosly 
with  one-third  cubic  centimeter  liquid  culture  was  killed  in  ten  days.  The  lesion 
was  purely  local;  extensive  suppuration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  inoculated 
thigh.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  axilla  on  the  same  side  enlarged,  one  of  them 
hemorrhagic  throughout.  The  internal  organs  were  normal;  no  evidence  of  tiiose 
lesions  always  following  inoculation  with  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

March  8  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  by  prickmg  both  ears  with  a  lancet  and  insert- 
ing into  the  wound  some  of  the  alveolar  exudate  from  the  solidified  lung  tissue.  No 
result.  Another  rabbit  was  inoculated  with  the  same  lung  tissue  a  week  later, 
which  had  been  meanwhile  kept  in  the  refrigerator.  A  small  bit  of  lung  tis- 
sue was  placed  beneath  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  the  wound  closed  with  a  stitch. 
It  was  killed  a  week  later,  though  apparently  well.  A  la^;e  mass  of  cheesy  pus 
was  found  at  the  place  of  inoculation  in  tne  subcutis.  Citemal  organs  normaL 
Two  mice  were  inoculated  March  8  by  placing  bits  of  lung  tissue  .beneath  the  skin 
at  the  root  of  the  tail.  They  died  March  18  and  14,  respectively.  In  the  heart's 
blood  of  both  the  characteristic  bacteria  found  hitherto,  and  showing  the  polar 
stain  very  clearly,  were  found  in  large  numbers.  Cultures  therefrom  corroborated 
the  microscopic  examination.    A  table  giving  the  Inoculations  is  appended: 

lung  tiasue  spleen 

cott. 


imbbit  (ear)  Mareh  8,  rabbit  (thigh) 

noeffoot  March  14,  died  March  18y  U  b.f.cult. 


1  pLte 

2  mice  March  8,  I 
died  March  18.  U                  b.i. 


I  I 


looil  Buppuratloii      swine 'plague  I 

'     '  abl 


motile  baocQhis 


bacteria  rabbit  March  IB, 

killed  March  86^ 


Another  pig  (No.  409}  had  been  with  Nos.  405  and  406  before  January  81.  Sinoe 
February  1  this  animal  began  to  fail.  It  became  emaciated  and  weak,  diarrhea 
set  in,  a  cough  was  heard  when  the  animal  was  incited  to  move.  It  died  March  20. 
Body  very  thin;  skin  of  ventral  aspect  covered  with  elevated  brownish  scales  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  easily  torn  away,  and  involving  only  the  epi- 
dermis.   Petecchiae  had  been  observed  in  the  same  situation  during  life ;  superficul 
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_^ ooiisiderabl|r  tumefied,  of  a  mottled,  pale-red  color.    Digestive  tract, — 

Siomach  distended  with  food,  cardiac  expansion  softened  and  apparently  macer- 
ited.  In  the  large  intestine  the  mucosa  was  roughened  and  covered  with  pig- 
ment spots  1  mil&meter  to  2  millimeters  diameter,  giving  the  whole  membrane  a 
dark  appearance.  In  the  blind  end  of  the  csecum  and  in  several  of  the  saccular 
dilatations  of  the  colon  the  mucous  membrane  is  superficially  eroded,  giving  rise 
to  circular,  shallow  ulcers  covered  with  a  whitish  deposit.  The  lungs  were  exten- 
avely  hepatized.  The  solidified  portions  involved  the  same  regions  as  those  hereto- 
fore described— cephaUc  and  ventral  lobes  and  the  ventral  portions  of  principal 
lobes.  Only  a  sinall  area  of  the  principal  lobe  presents  the  bright  rea  ground 
inottled  with  grayish  points.  The  remamder  of  tne  solidified  lung  tissue  is  of  a 
uniform  greenish,  waxy  tint,  both  on  surface  and  section ;  tiie  bronchi  plugged 
with  mucus.  In  those  portions  of  the  principal  lobe  which  appear  normaTare 
scattered  groups  of  hepatized  lobules.  Cover-glass  preparations  n-om  the  diseased 
regions  ox  older  date  show  chiefly  pus  corpuscles  with  irregular  fragmentary 
nucleus  staining  well  in  methylene  blue.  On  one  cover-glass  was  found  a  large 
colony  of  minute  bacteria  resembling  those  of  swine  plague. 

In  sections  from  the  hepatized  lobes  the  alveoh  were  foimd,  as  usual,  filled  with 
cellular  elements.  Among  these  chains  of  streptococci,  consisting  of  at  least  15  to 
30  cocci,  were  found.  In  some  alveoli  only  a  few  were  present,  in  others  a  consid- 
erable numb^  of  interlacing  chains  could  be  seen.  This  streptococcus,  which  stains 
very  well,  according  to  Gram,  will  receive  more  attention  later  on.  No  groups  of 
cocci  resembling  those  of  the  swine  plague  bacteria  could  be  found  in  the  few  sec- 
tions examined. 

Cultures  from  spleen  and  liver  were  found  to  contain  several  kinds  of  bacteria. 
A  tube  culture  in  gelatine  of  heart's  blood  remained  permanently  free  from  bac- 
terial growth. 

Tmn  a  cheesy  mass  in  the  lungs  a  large  white  rabbit  was  inoculated  in  both  ears. 
On  the  following  day  both  were  swollen,  red,  and  drooping  back.  A  few  days  later 
they  were  again  nonnal,  and  although  rather  quiet  and  stupid  it  seemed  well.  On 
the  eifi^hth  day  it  was  found  dead. 

Sli^t  swelling  about  lancet  puncture  on  which  there  is  some  dried  blood.  Ear 
otherwise  nonnal,  a  few  strings  of  fibrin  on  intestines,  spleen  enormously  en- 
larged, liver  dotted  with  areas  of  coagulation-necrosis  1  millimeter  to  2  millime- 
ters across.  Extensive  pericarditis,  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  firmly  ad- 
herent. Pleuntis  on  both  sides.  The  lesions  were  those  caused  by  hog  cliolera 
bacteria,  and  these  microbes  were  found  in  large  number  in  spleen  and  hver. 
Only  a  few  in  the  pericardial  exudate,  none  in  blood.  Gelatine  cultures  of  spleen 
and  liver  and  three  beef  infusion  cultures  of  blood  from  the  heart  contained  the 
motile  hog  cholera  bacteria  only. 

HgNo.  400,  died  March  20. 

I 


I 

luog  lung  tissuo 

I 

ear  of  rabbit  March  22 
(no  result)  died  March  80 

I 

cultures  contain  only 
hog  cholera  bacteria 

Another  «^nimA!  (No.  410)  from  the  same  farm  and  herd  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
skin  disease,  in  which  a  large  area  of  the  skin  of  the  back  came  away  as  a  slough, 
exposing  the  muscular  tissue  beneath.  The  animal  became  reduced  and  was  found 
dead  March  29. 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  body  and  limbs  covered  with  roimd,  slightly-raised 
scabs,  about  one-fourth  inch  in  oiameter,  with  bluish-red  border.  The  scab,  con- 
sisting merely  of  epidermis  easily  torn  away,  covers  a  deep-red  surface.  The  ex- 
tensive sloughs  on  the  back  have  already  been  mentioned.  Stomach  filled  with  a 
turbid  lic^uid,  the  membrane  of  fundus  reddened  and  covered  with  tenacious  mucus, 
which  it  IS  almost  impossible  to  scrape  away.  Mucosa  of  large  intestines  of  a  deep 
red  throughout  made  up  of  crowded  bright  red  points.  No  luceration.  Lunga  not 
collapsed;  left  hypostatic.  Both  principal  lobes  oedematdus;  cephalic  half  of  right 
lung  emphysematous.  Hepatization  involves,  in  the  right  lung,  only  the  extreme 
tip  of  cephalic  lobe,  one-half  of  ventral  lobe,  and  the  ventro-cephalic  comer  of 
principal  lobe;  in  the  left  lung  only  a  few  lobules  of  the  ventral  lobe.    The  small 
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median  (azygos)  lobe  is  solidified  along  the  border  in  several  places.  Right  heart 
filled  with  a  large  thrombus,  firmly  adherent  to  papillary  muscles.  Left  heart  con- 
tains a  small  dark  clot.  Laf^e  vessels  near  heart  and  in  lungs  distended  with  white 
thrombi. 

Bacterial  investigations  negative.  One  rabbit  inoculated  with  bit  of  lung  tissue 
in  thigh  remained  well.  Two  mice  inoculated  with  lung  tissue  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Coltures  from  blood  remained  sterile.  All  but  one  culture  from  spleen 
and  liver  remained  sterile.  This  contained  a  bacillus  growing  in  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid  (butyricns?). 

In  order  to  test  the  communicable  character  of  this  lung  disease,  two  healthy 
pigs  (Nos.  359,  860)  were  taken  February  28  to  the  farm  and  penned  with  Nos. 
wo,  409 f  410.  At  this  time  two  of  these  three  were  already  diseased,  and  No.  407  had* 
already  died  in  the  same  yard.  On  March  16,  No.  4(fe,  having  meanwhile  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  the  remaining  four  were  taken  back  to  a  clean  nen  on  the 
Experimental  Station.  No.  409  died  March  20,  as  already  stated,  and  No.  859  was 
found  dead  March  34.  It  had  been  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand,  al- 
though apparently  free  from  cough.  No  skin  lesions;  superficial  inguinal  glands 
enlarged,  pale,  medullary  portion  dotted  with  blood-red  points.  A  few  slender 
fibrinous  strings  stretched  across  the  coils  of  intestine.  Stomach  contracted,  contain- 
ing about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  turbid  yellow  liauid.  The  walls  covered  with  tena- 
cious bile-stained  mucus.  GaU  bladder  contractea ;  contains  an  ascaris ;  one  in  cystic 
duct.  Mucosa  of  large  intestine  dark  colored.  In  csecum  four  or  five  large  i:dcers, 
one  surrounding  base  of  valve.  In  another,  about  one-half  inch  across,  the  necrotic 
center  projected  like  a  button.  In  colon  a  large  number  of  small  ragged  patches 
of  a  thm  deposit  which  seems  to  be  dead  epithelium.  Thorax, — Lungs  do  not  col- 
lapse when  thorax  is  opened.  The  major  portion  of  lx)th,  excepting  dorsal  region, 
closely  adherent  to  chest  wall.  The  attachment  being  severed  witnout  diflSculty, 
both  pleural  surfaces  are  found  covered  with  a  thin  grayish  deposit.  Small  quan- 
tity of  turbid  hquid  present  in  pleural  cavity;  diaphragm  entirely  but  loosely  adhe- 
rent to  the  pulmonary  pleura.  Portion  of  pericardium  also  adherent  to  pleura  oh 
the  right  side. 

When  the  lungs  were  removed  from  thorax,  all  but  the  dorsal  region  found  solidi- 
fied. Even  in  this  there  were  scattered  hepatized  lobules.  The  lung  tissue  varies  in 
color  from  a  pale  to  a  bright  red  and  resemoles  the  diseased  lungs  already  described. 
The  smaller  bronchi  of  the  affected  lobes  were,  as  a  rule,  occluded  with  more  or  less 
consistent  whitish  plu^.    Bronchial  glands  enlarged,  cortex  bright  red. 

Heart  but  sHghtly  distended.  Right  ventricle  filled  with  a  fimi  washed  clot ; 
right  auricle  with  a  dark,  soft  clot.  Left  ventricle  contains  a  small,  dark  clot ;  left 
auricle  the  same.  This  latter  is  dotted  with  closely-set,  bright-red  petecchiae,  bb  if 
sprinkled  with  blood.    Great  vessels  filled  with  dark  clots. 

Microscopic  examination  reveals  a  large  number  of  swine  plagne  bacteria  in 
pleural  exudate,  immense  numbers  in  the  lung  tissue.  The  whitish  plugs  in  the 
small  air  tubes  contain  a  moderate  number  mingled  with  other  forms.  Sections  of 
the  same  lung  tissue  showed  immense  numbers  of  swine  plague  bacteria  among 
the  alveolar  exudate.  Bacilli  were  also  present,  but  in  smaU  ninnber.  The  follow- 
ing cultures  were  made:  Of  two  beef  infusion  cultures  from  the  pleural  exudate 
one  contained  the  swine  plague  bacteria  only,  the  other  in  addition  a  streptococcus. 
With  the  pure  culture  two  rabbits  were  inoculated  by  injecting  one-fifth  cubic  centi- 
meter beneath  the  skin  of  the  thigh.  One  of  them  (small  white)  was  dead  next  morn- 
ing. A  few  ecchymoses  in  the  subcutis  at  point  of  inoculation.  The  internal  organs 
appeared  unchanged.  Both  spleen  and  liver  contained  immense  numbers  of  the  in- 
jected bacteria — ^pure  cultures  of  which  were  obtained  from  blood  of  heart  and  liver. 
The  second  rabbit  was  found  dead  on  the  third  day.  There  was  locally  an  extensive 
infiltration  of  tlie  subcutis  with  superficial  degeneration  of  thigh  and  contiguous 
abdominal  muscles.  Slight  peritonitis.  Hemorrhage  into  caudal  lobe  of  right 
lung.  Very  few  bacteria  in  spleen,  Uver,  and  heart's  blood.  A  tube  culture  in 
gelatine  shows  the  colonies  in  a  few  days. 

Subsequent  inoculations  were  made  from  cultures  derived  from  the  first  rabbit. 
Two  rabbits  were  inocidated  in  the  ear  Avith  a  lancet  dipped  into  the  culture  liquid. 
Botib  died  on  the  third  and  fourth  day  after  inoculation.  The  swine  plague  bacteria 
were  found  in  the  spleen  of  both. 

Of  two  gelatine  cultures  from  the  pleural  exudate  both  are  impure,  one  contain- 
ing besides  the  swine  plague  bacteria  also  the  streptococcus,  the  other  a  chromo- 
genous  bacillus,  described  as  bacillus  luteua  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  (1885).  Of  three  cultures  from  the  spleen  in  beef  infusion  the  ba^Uus 
luteas  is  present  as  well  as  the  swine  plague  bacteria.  This  chromogenous  organ- 
Ion  had  penetrated  into  the  internal  organs,  the  streptococcus  being  limited  to  the 
pleural  cavity. 
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Fig  Mo.afi0.  died  March 24. 


I  I 

pleiinl  exudate  spleen  cults. 

b.  L  cultw  swine  plagrue  bacteria 

I  chromogeue 


I  I 

labbit  (8ubcatis\  March  S5  rabbit  (siibcutis),  Ifarcli  S5 
died  BCarch  2A  died  March  dd 

(twine  filagae)  Omrine  plague) 


gel. 


r 


cult,  (liver)         b.  L  colt.  Uood 


b.i.  colt.  April  2 

I 

3  rabbits  (ear).  Aprfl  4 
diedAi»117;8 
(swine  plague) 

No.  360  was  exposed  February  18  with  pig  No.  359,  just  described.  After  one 
month  of  exposure  it  became  very  weak  and  emaciated  and  kept  on  failing  until  it 
was  found  dead  April  6.  Its  abaomen  was  very  much  distended ;  this  distension 
had  appeared  before  death.  Superficial  inguinal  glands  someAvhat  enlarged  and 
congested.  Peritonitis  indicated  hj  some  reddish  serum  and  bv  strings  of  fibrin 
s^tchcd  across  coils  of  large  intestme.  The  latter  were  greatly  distended  with  gaa 
and  semi-liquid  feces.  Glands  of  meso-colon  hemorrhagic.  Lungs  collapsed,  quite 
red.  Exostoses  as  large  as  marbles  on  four  right  lower  ribs  near  cartilages.  No 
other  lesions  observable.  This  animal,  therefore,  had  not  contracted  the  disease  aa 
observed  in  those  animals  with  which  it  had  been  penned. 

Another  animal  (No.  378)  which  had  been  growing  poor  for  nearly  a  month  and 
finally  died  was  also  affected  with  extensive  hepatization  of  the  lungs.  The  lesions 
observed  were  briefly  as  follows : 

Scaly  patches  on  the  side  of  neck ,  on  buttocks.  About  25  cubic  centimeters  of  yellow 
serum  in  abdomen,  a  few  strings  of  coagulated  lymph  on  coils  of  intestines.  Liver 
dark,  resistant.  Gall  bladder  distendeji  with  dark-brownish  bile.  Stomach  empty, 
bile-st£dned.  Mucosa  of  intestinal  tract  dark,  probably  due  to  venous  stasis ;  no  ul- 
ceration. Heart  large,  flabby.  Right  heart  filled  with  a  very  dark  soft  clot.  Left 
auricle  distended  by  a  very  firm  white  thrombus,  left  ventricle  partly  filled  by  a 
dark  clot.  All  vessels  leadmg  to  and  from  heart  filled  with  molds  of  dark  coagu- 
lated blood.  Lun^  partly  collapsed.  Slight  fibrous  adhesion  of  each  lung  to  chest 
wall.  The  cephalic  and  ventral  lobes  of  each  lung  and  the  azygos  lobe  airless,  solid, 
of  a  grayish-red,  semi-translucent,  or  waxy  appearance ;  bronchi  plugged  with  a 
glairy  mucus.  At  least  one-half  of  tiie  left  principal  lobe  and  one-third  of  the  right 
nepatized,  being  the  ventral  portions.  The  disease  was  moving  from  the  ventral  to 
the  dorsal  side,  i,  6.,  from  below  up  when  the  animal  is  standing,  the  only  portions 
not  affected  being  those  near^  the  back-bone. 

Although  forms  resembling  swine  plague  bacteria  were  found  on  microscopic  ex- 
amination in  the  solidified  portions,  a  rabbit  inoculated  on  the  ear  did  not  succtuubk 

The  microscopic  examination  of  sections  made  from  that  portion  of  the  lungs 
most  recently  affected  and  stained  according  to  Gram  gave  some  interesting  results* 
Capillaries  very  much  distended,  with  red  corpuscles,  so  that  alveolar  walls  appear 
very  thick.  Alveoli  and  smallest  air  tubes  plugged  with  dense  masses  of  ceUs, 
epitheleoid  and  round.  In  the  alveoli  are  found  chains  of  cocci  (Ktieptococcus)  from 
five  to  twenty  in  a  chain,  winding  in  and  out  through  the  cell  mass.  They  are  ap- 
proximately 1  micromillimeter  long,  shghtly  oval,  and  stain  very  deeply.  In  some 
groups  of  alveoU  these  streptococci  are  very  numerous,  in  others  they  are  few  in 
nmnoer,  or  else  replaced  by  another  form  consisting  of  minute  bacilU  in  groups  of 
few  to  many,  usually  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  contained  in  the  alveoli. 
These  bacilli  resemble  tubercle  bacilli  very  closely.  In  some  alveoli  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  These  two  forms  of  bacteria,  stained  dark  blue  and  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  brown  color  of  the  cells  (bismarck  brown),  were  perhaps  uie 
onlr  ones  present,  none  others  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  detected, 

Coltures  from  blood  of  heart,  i^leen,  and  liver  remained  sterile. 
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No.  872  had  been  exposed  in  a  pen,  infected  with  ho^  cholera,  to  the  lung  dis- 
ease. It  had  therefore  been  exposed  to  two  different  diseases.  It  began  to  grow 
weak  and  stupid,  eating  very  Httle  until  death,  on  March  20,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  earhest  sjrmptoms  of  disease.  This  animal  was  found  with  extensive  lung 
disease,  while  its  internal  organs  contained  hog  cholera  bacteria,  as  the  following 
remarks  indicate. 

Animal  with  moderate  amount  of  fat.  Stomach  bile-stained.  G^U  bladder  filled 
with  a  thick  prune- juice  colored  mass.  Beginning  sclerosis  of  liver.  No  intes- 
tinal lesions.  Lunga, — Right  ventral  and  left  ventral  lobes  almost  entirely  solidified. 
Median  ventral  and  cephalic  border  of  right  principal  lobe  solid,  exceedingly  haid, 
to  the  touch  ;  pleura  covering  it  thickened.  On  section  the  lung  tissue  is  found  con- 
verted into  a  grayish,  homogeneous,  caseous  mass.  In  left  principal  lobe  a  mass 
of  tissue  about  2  square  inches  in  extent  is  solidified,  some  lobules  being  caseous, 
others  stQl  red.  In  the  hepatized  ventral  lobes  there  are  man^  lobules  converted 
into  a  yellowish-white,  honiogcneous  mass,  almost  cartilaginous.     The   small 


bronchi  exude  a  elairy  purulent  mucus. 
In  the  recent  lesions  baci 


bacteria  few  in  number;  in  the  caseous  masses  immense 
numbers,  nature  not  determinable. 

Liquid  cultures  from  blood  and  spleen  contain  not  swine  plague  but  hog  cholera 
bacteria.  A  gelatine  culture  from  the  blood  contains  the  same  bacteria.  A  rabbit 
inoculated  subcutaneously  with  one-fourth  cubic  centimeter  of  a  beef  infusion 
culture  died  on  the  sixth  day  with  greatly  enlarged  spleen  and  coagulation-necro- 
sis of  liver.  In  both  organs  the  injected  bacteria  were  present  in  large  numbers. 
Of  two  mice  inoculated  with  lung  tissue  one  died  next  day;  no  examination 
made.    Unfortunately  no  rabbit  was  inoculated  from'the  lung  tissue. 

Pig  No.  872,  died  March  80. 
blood I lung 

I  1 


%  mice  March  23 


SI  one  died  March  23 

^    .cult.  b.  1.  cult  other  not  affected 

hog  cholera  bacteria      I 

plate  cultk 

I 

Gol.cult. 

I 

b.  i.  cult,  April  1. 

I 

rabbit,  AprU  2 
died  April  8 
(hog  cholera) 

Pig  No.  897  iUusti'ates  well  the  existence  of  two  diseases  in  the  same  animal,  the 
hog  cholera  bacteria  being  obtained  from  the  spleen,  the  swine  plague  germs  from 
the  lungs.  This  animal  was  fed  with  the  hepatized  lung  of  pig  No.  378  on  March 
24,  and  three  days  later  with  lung  tissue  from  pig  No.  859.  In  a  week  it  became 
feeble,  especially  in  the  hind  limbs,  dull,  without  desire  for  food.  April  13  diarrhea 
set  in  and  it  died  next  day.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  extensive  disease 
of  the  lungs  and  large  intestine.  The  animal  had  contracted  swine  plague  first; 
upon  this  (usease  hog  cholera  was  grafted,  wliich  probably  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death. 

Slight  discoloration  of  skin  on  ventral  aspect  of  body.  Superficial  inguinal  glands 
enlarged,  cortex  infiltrated  with  blood,  medulla  dotted  with  petecchiae.  Some  fibrils 
of  coagulated  lymph  across  coils  of  intestines;  small  quantity  of  serum  present  in 
abdomen.  Mesenteric  glands  very  large,  deep  red.  On  section  almost  entirely  in- 
filtrated with  blood,  excepting  a  few  patches  of  the  medulla,  which  are  homo- 
geneous yellowish  white;  glands  of  meso-colon  dark  red.  Spleen  greatly  engorged 
with  blood,  friable.  In  liver  the  connective  tissue  increased  in  quantity;  paren- 
chvma  softened. 

In  thorax  the  right  pulmonary  pleura  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  exudate.  Con- 
siderable yellowish  serum  in  both  pleural  sacs.  The  cephalic  and  ventral  lobes  and 
the  ventral  portion  of  principal  lobe  hepatized.  The  hepatization  presents  that 
I)eculiar  grayish-mottled  appearance  on  a  deep-red  ground;  trachea  filled  with 
whitish  foam.  Digestive  tract, — Stomach  filled  with  a  turbid  yellowish  liquid, 
mucosa  in  general  bile-stained,  in  fundus  deeplv  reddened.  In  the  large  intestine 
the  mucosa  is  uniformly  and  very  densely  sprmkled  with  dark-red  point^    A  dirty, 
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jdlowish,  projecting  ulcer  on  base  of  valve.  Four  or  five  of  the  same  character, 
three-eighths  to  one-half  inch  across  in  caBCum  and  up^r  colon.  In  this  animal  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  laid  bare.  A  few  punctiform  recent  extravasations, 
chiefly  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum. 

With  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  two  rabbits  were  inoculated— one  beneath  skin  of  thigh, 
another  in  the  ear.  Both  were  found  dead  within  forty  hours  after  inoculation;  the 
bacteria  of  swine  plague  present  in  spleen  and  liver  in  large  numbers,  and  obtained 
pare  in  cultures. 

From  the  spleen,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  exudate  the  hog  cholera  bacteria  were 
obtained  pure.  They  were  very  scarce  in  the  pleural  exudate,  however,  as  two  out 
of  three  liquid  cultures  remained  sterile.  Two  mice  inoculated  from  the  spleen 
colture  were  dead  on  the  sixth  day,  both  of  hog  cholera  from  the  injected  cul^es. 


Pfg  No.  807  died  April  14. 


lung  tim&B 


«. . 


I  I  spleen  peritoneum         pleura 

xabUt  (sQbcutJs)   ApiillS  rabbit  (ear)  \  |  | 

both  dead  April  17  cultures  contain  hoer  cholera 

I  bacteria  only 

CBwlne  plague)  2  mice  Apr.  15 

died  Apr.  20 
(bog  cholera) 

Na  896  is  another  interesting  case  of  lung  disease  complicated  with  hog  cholera. 
This  sMiimAl  had  been  fed  Fel:ruary  22  with,  portions  of  the  spleen  and  liu'ge  iates- 
tine  of  No.  407,  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  preceding  pages. 

A  few  days  after  f eediuK  it  began  to  show  signs  of  disease  by  growing  weakness, 
especially  marked  in  the  nind  limbs,  no  desire  for  food,  and  a  slight  diarrhea.  A 
month  after  feeding,  constipation  set  in,  while  the  weakness  of  the  hind  limbs  was 
very  marked,  bordering  on  paralysis,  and  anorexia  continued.  In  the  seventh  week 
diarrhea  again  set  in:  the  animal  was  unable  to  rise  and  died  April  18,  nearly  two 
DumthB  after  feeding.  It  was  found  with  severe  and  extensive  lesions  of  the  lungs 
and  large  intestine.    (See  Plate  IV.) 

Digestive  tract. — Stomach  filled  with  food;  normal.  Large  intesti^e,  excepting 
rectum,  ulcerated.  Ulcers  surrounding  valve  and  forming  a  confluent  mass  in 
csBcum.  In  upper  colon  there  are^masses  of  exudate  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter,  at  least  20  to  a  square  inch  (Plate  IV,  fig.  2);  lower  down  fewer 
in  number.  They  are  roundish,  convex,  brick-red  masses  which  may  be  easily 
lifted  from  a  raw,  sli^htlv  depressed  surface;  every  one  is  surrounded  by  an  injected 
border.    The  mucosa  itself  is  of  a  bluish-green  color. 

Lungs, — Right  ventral  lobe  firmly  and  closely  adherent  to  chest  wall  by  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  fibrous  tissue.  This  lobe  feels  like  a  bag  filled  with  hard  roimd 
bodies.  On  section  it  is  found  filled  with  whitish  homogeneous  masses  resembling 
hard  cheese  (Plate  IV,  fig.  1)  embedded  in  bright-red,  hepatized  lung  tissue.  Left 
cephalic  lobe  in  the  same  stage.  The  remainder  of  the  left  lung  contains  groups  of 
k>bule8  recently  hepatized.    Cavities  of  heart  as  in  preceding  cases. 

Two  rabbits  and  two  mice  inoculated  in  the  ears  with  lung  tissue  without  any 
result. 

Gelatine  cultures  from  pleura  remained  sterile.  A  culture  from  the  spleen  con- 
tained several  forms,  one  of  which  resembled  the  hog  cholera  bacillus.  After 
isokUing  this,  two  mice  were  inoculated  from  a  pure  culture.  Both  died  in  seven 
days  with  lesions  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

The  hog  cholera  germs  were  therefore  present  in  this  animal.  The  swine  plag;ue 
germ  was  not  isolated,  perhaps  because  the  germs  were  too  few.  In  such  cases  in- 
oculation on  the  ears  of  rabbits  seems  to  fail,  since  only  a  minimum  quantity  of  lung 
tissue  comes  in  contact  with  the  puncture. 

Whetiier  the  lung  disease  of  this  pig  was  contracted  from  the  feeding  must  be 
determined  from  additional  cases. 

No.  392  died  from  swine  plague,  with  a  few  doubtful  hog  cholera  lesions  and  with 
ho||;  cholera  bacteria  in  the  spleen.  The  remainder  of  the  exposed  animals  had  no 
swinQ  plague  lesions,  but  death  was  caused  by  acute  hog  cholera.* 

The  history  of  this  animal  is  instructive,  as  it  was  inoculated  from  a  culture  of 
swine  plague  bacteria,  which  operation  did  not  protect  it  from  taking  the  disease 

*>  *  The  ne:^  pase  of  swine  plague  in  this  pen  died  June  29,  over  two  months  after 
the  death  of  No.  892. 
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subsequently.  January  20, 1887,  injected  into  each  thi£[h  about  2  cubic  centimeten 
from  a  beef  infusion  peptone  culture,  one  day  old,  of  swme  plafue  bacteria,  obtained 
from  an  Iowa  outbreak.  For  several  days  after  the  hind  umbs  were  stin,  appetite 
poor,  but  the  animal  fully  recovered.  March  28,  it  was  transferred  with  some  others 
to  a  pen  infected  with  swine  pla^e  and  with  hog  cholera,  as  subsequent  deaths 
showed.    Two  weeks  after  the  anunal  began  to  fail  and  died  April  20. 

Skin  along  median  line  of  abdomen  deeply  reddened.  Subcutis  over  same  region 
and  sides,  and  subperitoneal  tissue  dotted  with  numerous  pale-red  spots  of  extravasa- 
tion, liver  cirrhosed,  contracted,  pale.  DH/esfive  frocf.— Mucosa  along  greater  cnr- 
vature  of  stomach  dotted  with  snmll  extravasations.  Near  cardiac  orifice  the  small 
diverticulum  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yellowish*white  excrescences,  round, 
removed  with  difficulty,  and  leaving  a  raw,  depressed  surface  (diphtheritic).  Csscum 
and  upper  two-thirds  of  colon  pigmented.  Jn  the  latter  the  simimits  of  about  seven 
transverse  ridges  were  covered  with  a  very  thin  sheet  of  necrosed  tissue. 

The  limgs  are  the  seat  of  recent  and  extensive  disease.  The  ventral  and  cephafic 
lobe  and  ventral  region  of  principal  lobe  of  both  lun^s,  as  well  as  the  small  azygos 
lobe,  are  airless,  of  a  deep  red,  mottled  with  pale-yellowish  dots  as  in  former  cases; 
these  dots  corr^pond  to  the  alveoli  filled  with  exudate. 

The  disease  is  farthest  advanced  in  the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes.  Here  the  lung 
tissue  is  interspersed  with  hard,  yeUowish-white  nodules,  frOm  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Cover-glass  preparations  from  the  various  diseased  lobes  snow 
numerous  forms  of  bacteria,  no  one  predominating.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
lungs  on  the  dorsal  aspect  are  osdematous;  a  frothy  liquid  rapidly  filus  up  the  section. 
Scattered  over  the  entire  surface  of  both  lungs  are  subpleural  ecchymoses.  Tliese 
are  characteristic  of  hog  cholera  in  its  most  acute  form. 

The  inoculations  are  given  in  the  appended  table  and  may  be  very  brieflr  sum* 
marized.  Plate  cultures  from  lung  tissue  gave  tw^  forms,  the  bacteria  of  swine 
plague  and  streptococci,  mentioned  in  former  cases.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from  a 
mixed  culture  ox  these  two  forms  died  in  four  days.  The  various  cultures  of  internal 
organs  of  this  animal  contsuned  the  swine  plague  bacteria  only.  Another  rabbit  in* 
oculated  from  a  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus  died  in  twenty  days  from  an  ab- 
scess due  to  the  inoculation.  Two  mice  inoculated  with  lung  tissue  died.  In  one  the 
bacteria  of  swine  plague  were  found  in  large  numbers.  Of  three  cultures  of  the 
spleen  of  the  pig  only  one  became  turbid,  lids  contained  hog  cholera  bacteria  only, 
as  shown  bv  tne  microscope  and  inoculation  of  mice. 

This  pig  had  therefore  tne  bacteria  of  two  diseases,  the  lung  lesions  belonging  to 
one,  the  various  hemorrhagic  lesions,  ecchymoses,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  other. 


Fig  No.  888. 


lung 


"^  J^  Ufcutt. 


1 


t  mioe  Aprfl  BS  b.  i.  cult.  April  SB  |  I 

died  April  25, 27  (hog  cholani  bacteria)  b.  i.  cult,  impure  b.  L  cult 


(indDfi  plague)  I  ^ccmtaliui  swine  plague  ,     itreptooocous 


J                   bacteria  and  streptococci  I 

2  mioe,  AprU  29,                       I  .1 

died  April  90,  May  4                  I  rabbit  April  80, 

aeoondoC  hog  cholera)             I  died  May  19 

rabbit  April  80,  (abeodM) 

died  May  3, 
(^wine  plague) 


During  March  and  April  a  few  animals  placed  in  the  infected  pen  in  which  the 
virus  of  both  diseases  had  been  scattered  no  longer  took  swine  plague,  but  BUO- 
cumbed  to  hog  cholera,  as  the  following  notes  clearly  indicate: 

Pig  No.  890,  placed  in  the  infected  pen  March  22,  with  pigs  which  Bubeequently 
died  from  lun^  disease  as  well  as  hog  cholera.  The  animal  oied  qmte  suddenly  Ai>nl 
0.  On  exammation  the  spleen  was  found  very  large,  due  to  engorgement  with 
blood.  A  moderate  number  of  hog  cholera  bacteria  present.  Fundus  of  stomach 
considerably  reddened.  In  the  large  intestine  the  mucosa  is  studded  with  irregular 
masses  simulating  ulcers;  most  of  them  seem  to  be  adherent  fecal  masses.  A  few, 
when  removed,  leave  a  sHghtly  depressed  surface.  Glands  of  meso-colon  reddened; 
lungs  normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  lobules,  which  are  collapsed.  No 
swine  plague  lesions  observable.  ,  ,  •      <    >  »}  :  .pi; 

The  nog  cholera  bacteria  were  obtained  injure  cultures  from  the  spleaa. '  Their 
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Seoifio  nature  was  tested  by  inoculation  into  mice,  both  of  which  died  on  the  fifth 
ij  with  characteristic  lesions. 

Pig  No.  380  was  transferred  to  the  iiofected  pen  at  the  same  time.  It  became  af- 
fects af  t»r  a  three  weeks*  staj  in  the  infected  pen.  and  died  of  hog  cholera  April  Id. 
F^pi  the  sple^  the  specific  bacteria  were  obtamed  as  pure  cultures,  and  inoculation 
into  mice  produced  the  characteristic  disease. 

Pig  No.  866  is  another  instructiTe  case  in  which  the  two  diseases  were  present. 
The  animal  had  been  put  into  a  pen  in  which  swine  plague  had  to  all  appearance 
died  out  two  months  ago,  but  in  which  pigs  were  dying  of  hog  cholera  at  mtervcds 
ol  a  few  weeks. 

This  animal  had  been  inoculated  into  the  lungs  through  the  chest  wall  on  October 
30,  1886,  witli  one-h^  cubic  centimeter  of  liquid  cultiire  of  swine  plague  bacteria, 
obtained  originally  from  Sodonis,  HI.  A  pig  inoculated  subcutaneously  at  the  same 
time  died  from  its  effects,  but  the  former  snowed  no  signs  of  disease  excepting  a  gen- 
eral untiirifty  condition.  The  animal  did  not  increase  in  size.  As  late  as  June  4, 
1887,  it  was  transferred  to  the  pen  above  mentioned.  It  was  injured  by  fighting 
with  other  pigs  in  the  same  pen  June  21.  Up  to  this  time  no  change  could  be  ob- 
served.   It  oecame  very  weak  and  died  June  29,  twenty-five  days  after  exposure. 

Autopsy  immediateljr  after  death.  Skin  slightly  reddened  over  pubic  region; 
lymphatics  but  very  shgbtly  enlarged  and  congested;  spleen  enlarged^  friable.  In 
the  cseoum  and  upper  colon  axe  from  12  to  15  small  ulcers  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
eifi^th  inch  across.    The  mucosa  itself  is  quite  deeply  congested. 

l^e  whole  pleural  surface  of  lungs  lightly  glued  to  chest  wall ;  the  attachment 
being  readily  severed,  the  pleura  is  found  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  exudate.  The 
odor  from  the  thorax  is  strongly  putrefactive.  The  pencarmum  is  thickened  and 
everywhere  adherent  to  the  heart.  The  various  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  glued  together 
by  a  scanty  exudate.  The  ventral  and  cephalic  lobe  and  the  ventral  (ventro-cephahc) 
portion  of  the  principal  lobe  of  each  lung  solidified.  The  remaining  dorsal  portion 
18  dark  red,  hypostatic.    Trachea  and  bronchi  filled  with  veilowish  foam. 

The  rip^lit  cephalic  and  the  ventral  lobe  have  a  jellowish- white  appearance.  On 
section  the  tissue  is  found  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  mass  cutting  like  dry 
cheese.  These  caseous  masses  are  distributed  as  isolated  nodules  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  bean,  or  else  in  the  form  of  a  thick  net-work  including  dark-red, 
aepaticed  groups  of  lobules.  The  left  cephalic  lobe  has  not  yet  advanced  to  this 
caseous  stage.  In  the  left  ventral  lobe  the  process  is  begun  as  whitish  arborescent 
lines  with  occluded  bronchioles  and  alveoli.  The  thickened  pericardium,  being  re^ 
moved,  the  surface  of  the  heart  was  found  covered  by  a  firmly  adherent  deposit 
about  1  millimeter  thick,  villous,  scraped  away  with  difficulty.  Over  left  ventricle 
a  rather  pale  dot  one-half  centimeter  thick. 

These  lesions  indicated  a  severe  form  of  swine  plague.  The  intestinal-  ulcers 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  hog  cholera  also.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  pen 
was  thoroughly  infected  with  the  latter  disease.  The  bacteriological  investigations 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  both  micro-organisms,  the  bacteria  of  ho^  cholera  in 
the  spleen,  those  or  swine  plague  in  the  lung  tissue  and  pericardial  cavity. 

Coyer-glass  preparations  from  the  hepatized  lung  tissue  show  immense  numbers  of 
bacteria,  chienV  oval  in  form.  A  moderate  nimiber  were  found  in  the  epicardial  exu- 
date. A  rabbit  and  three  mice  were  inoculated  with  a  Uttle  semi-fiuid  matter  scraped 
from  a  cut  surface  of  the  hepatized  limg  tissue,  the  former  in  the  ear,  the  latter  1be« 
neath  the  skin  of  the  back ;  a  fourth  mouse  was  inoculated  from  the  epicardial  exu-^ 
date.  The  rabbit  died  in  forty-eight  hours,  apparently  well  a  few  hours  oef  ore  death. 
At  the  point  of  inoculation  on  both  ears  a  small  abscess,  the  pus  containing  long  spore^ 
bearing  bacilli.  Intense  peritonitis.  A  thin,  whitish,  pasty  layer  covers  the  Uver, 
ipleen,  and  cocum.  The  latter  and  portion  of  the  colon  covered  thickly  with  sub- 
writoneal  hemorrhagic  points  and  patches.  Lungs  oadematous.  The  peritoneal  exu- 
date contained  immense  numbers  of  oval  bacteria.  In  the  blood  none  could  be 
found.  A  gelatine  tube  culture  from  the  former  and  a  beef  infusion  culture  from 
the  latter  contained  the  characteristic  swine  plague  bacteria.  These  had  thus  been 
iiolated  from  the  various  putrefying  forms  by  passing  through  the  body  of  the  rabbit. 

The  three  mice  inoculated  from  lung  tissue  died,  two  on  the  second  and  one  on 
the  third  da^.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  great  heat,  was  already  decomposed,  hav- 
ing died  during  the  night.  The  blood  of  the  other  twb  contained  only  the  swine 
plague  bacteria ;  roll  cultures*  made  therefrom  confirmed  this.    The  fourth  mouse 

*  Roll  cultures  are  made  by  coating  the  iuBide  of  test  tubes  with  gelatine  which 
has  been  inoculated  vKth  bacteria  to  be  studied.  For  a  description  of  the  method 
flee  E.  ^marcH,  Zeitschrift  filr  Hygiene,  1, 298.  This  more  convenient  method  had 
to  be  used,  owii^  to  the  very  high  temperature  of  the  laboratory  in  summer  wlren 
aUculttiiell'ingfelatihehSd  tobe  kepCTifl  a  refrigerator  or  *'coldbox."  The  ordinary 
plate  culturee  occupy  too  much  space. 
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died  next  daj.  A  ^latine  and  a  liquid  culture  were  both  pure»  containing  onl7 
swine  plague  bacteria.  At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  these  bacteria  in  the  pen- 
cardiaf  cavity  of  the  pig  was  demonstrated  by  roll  cultures.  The  presence  of  swine 
plague  bacteria  in  both  lungs  and  pericardium  was  thus  amply  proved.  The  latter 
was  also  invaded  by  other  bactena,  a  vibrio  and  a  streptococcus  being  among  the 
number. 

Although  microscopical  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  bacteria  in  the  spleen 
of  this  animal  the  characteristic  motile  h^  cholera  bacteria  were  obtained  from 
it  in  both  gelatine  and  liquid  cultures.  The  colonies  in  the  gelatine  tube  were 
very  few  in  number.  Two  mice  inoculated  therefrom  died  rather  prematurely 
in  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours,  respectively,  with  the  specific  bacteria  in 
the  spleen. 
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Within  several  days  of  the  death  of  this  animal  two  pigs  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  pen  died  of  acute  hog  cholera,  without  any  hepatization  of  the 
lun^. 

Pig  No.  414  was  placed  in  the  infected  pen  June  21,  for  the  purpose  of  keejping  up 
the  ojsease  of  hog  cholera,  which  was  apparently  dying  out.  The  animal  died  July 
0,  after  appearing  dull  for  a  few  days.  At  the  autopsy  the  lymphatic  glands  were 
found  but  slightly  affected,  spleen  enlarged  and  very  much  congested.  Lungs 
normal,  excepting  a  few  subpleural  petecchiaB.  CsBcum  and  colon  covered  with  a 
large  number  of  ulcers,  the  mucosa  of  the  latter  intenselv  congested.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  greater  curvature  of  stomach.  Very  few  nog  cholera  bacteria  in 
spleen.    A  pure  culture  was  obtained  therefrom. 

Pig  No.  416,  put  into  the  infected  pen  with  No.  414,  showed  signs  of  disease  July 
4,  and  died  on  the  same  day.  Skm  of  abdomen  deeply  reddened.  Lvmphatio 
glands  with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Spleen  very  larse  and  gorged  with  olood. 
Lungs  and  heart  normal,  with  exception  of  a  few  subpleural  ec«hymoses.  Numer- 
ous petecchiaB  on  surface  and  in  parenchyma  of  kidneys.  Light  hemorrhage  into 
pelvis.  Numerous  subperitoneal  ecchymoses  on  the  large  and  the  small  intestines, 
besides  a  general  congestion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  latter  there  are  a  few  small  re- 
cent ulcers  in  csBcum  and  colon.  Hog  cholera  bacteria  auite  numerous  in  cover- 
glass  preparation  from  spleen.    A  pure  culture  obtained  tnerefrom. 

These  three  cases  show  that  in  the  same  pen  two  animals  may  be  in  contact  with 
a  third  which  has  very  extensive  limg  disease  and  not  take  the  disease.  It  is  barely 
probable  that  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  living  animal,  about  eight  days,  was 
too  brief  a  time  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  or  else  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  exposure  to  this  disease  and  the  death  of  the  animals  from  acute  hog  cholera 
was  too  short  to  allow  the  lung  disease  to  make  its  appearance.  We  know  as  y6fc 
too  little  of  this  disease  to  offer  anything  but  opinions  concerning  its  origin  and 
communlcability. 

The  source  ai  the  lung  disease  in  the  first  animal  (No.  866)  is  likewise  very 
puzzling,  when  we  consider  that  a  number  of  animals  had  died  of  hog  cholera 
without  any  sign  of  lung  disease. 


BRIEF  SUMMARY    OF    THE    FACTS-  OBTAINED  FROM  THIS  EPIZOOTIC. 

In  the  fifteen  animals  wMch  died  there  was  extensive  disease  of 
thg  lungs,  excepting  in  the  first  (No.  406),  w|iip][i,ij^,^  y^?:y^iaj:ely  a 
case  of  hog  cholera.  In  most  of  tneseiHhe  pleura  was  a^^o  mxoHed, 
In  the  earnest  four  cases,  excluding  the  first  (Nos.  403, 402, 405,  407), 
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there  were  lesions  of  the  large  intestine,  of  the  character  of  an  exu- 
date, of  a  partly  croupous,  partly  diphtheritic  character.  In  the  two 
succeeding  (Nos.  408,  409)  there  were  ulcerations,  shallow  but  ex- 
tensive, differing  from  the  more  penetrating  hog  cholera  ulcers.  In 
the  remaining  cases  (excepting  Ko.  396)  the  intestinal  lesions  con- 
sisted of  extravasation,  pigmentation,  and  ulcers  which  were  very 
likely  hog  cholera  ulcers.  In  No.  396  the  croupous  exudate  pre- 
ponderated. 

As  regards  the  bacteriological  examination,  the  first  case  (No.  406) 
was  not  examined.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen,  nine  contained  swine 
plague  bacteria.  These  were  obtained  either  directly  from  the  pleural 
exudate  or  from  rabbits  and  mice  by  inoculating  them  from  the  dis- 
eased lun^  tissue.  Of  those  from  which  no  swine  plague  bacteria 
were  obtained  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lung  disease  was  far  ad- 
vanced. The  lung  tissue  was  either  converted  en  masse  into  a 
hoinogeneous  mass  like  cheese,  or  else  the  latter  was  sprinkled 
through  the  lung  tissue  in  smaller  masses.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  absence  of  swine  plague  bacteria  should  not  be  in- 
ferred from  the  inoculation  of  a  minute  Quantity  of  diseased  lung 
tissue.  It  seems,  however,  very  probable  tnat  in  this  advanced  stage 
of  defeneration  th6  original  pathogenic  bacteria  have  been  in  greater 
part  destroyed.  In  the  later  cases  (Nos.  409,  372,  397,  396,  392,  366) 
nog  cholera  bacteria  were  also  present,  as  determined  by  culture  and 
inoculation  experiments. 

How  can  we  mterpret  these  results  ?  Swine  pla^e  in  a  very  acute 
form  had  attacked  the  herd,  and  in  earlier  cases  this  disease  appeared 
in  an  acute  uncomplicated  form.  This  is  indicated  by  the  pectdiar 
intestinal  lesipns  (Nos.  402,  403,  405,  407).  The  two  succeeding  cases 
(Nos.  408,  409)  were  more  advanced  and  less  severe:  the  intestinal 
ulcers,  shallow  and  broad,  were  the  result  of  the  diphtneritic  exudate, 
which  had  passed  away.  The  lung  tissue  was  in  part  dead.  In  the  re- 
maining cases  the  characteristic  swine  plague  lesions  disappeared  from 
the  intestine,  and  the  lungs  showed  a  more  advanced  state  of  cheesy  de- 
feneration. The  progress  of  the  disease  from  a  very  acute  to  a  chronic 
form,  due  most  likely  to  a  gradual  degeneration  of  tne  virulence  of  the 
bacteria,  is  thus  very  well  illustrated.  In  these  later  cases  hog  cholera 
bacteria  are  found  in  the  spleen,  and  more  rarely  in  the  thoracic 
organs.  The  last  cases  died  of  acute  hog  cholera,  with  lungs  normal. 
The  exact  part  which  the  hog  cholera  bacteria  played  in  the  last 
8wine  plague  cases  can  not  be  formulated.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
were  an  attenuated  variety  which  found  a  place  in  the  organisms 
because  the  latter  were  diseased,  and  that  they  grew  in  virulence 
until  they  were  able  to  produce  (a  month  later)  the  acute  hemor- 
rhagic form  of  this  disease.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  so  convincing 
of  the  gradual  increase  and  decrease  in  the  virulence  of  these  two 
species  of  bacteria  as  the  careful  observation  of  a  single  epizootic 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  mechanism  of  this  change  of 
virulence  is  importent  enough  to  warrant  prolonged  study. 

There  were  a  few  cases  that  deserve  special  mention.  Nos.  406  and 
407  (Plates  I,  II)  were  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  the  acute,  un- 
complicated form  of  the  disease.  No.  410  is  instructive,  in  that  the 
disease  seems  to  have  spent  ite  force  chiefly  upon  the  skin^  leaving 
the  luriffs  comparatively  intact.  The  large  size  of  this  animal  (the 
^^IB^^^I'^i<^^Q^)^4^P6^^c^9  account  for  the  Gifting  of  thedis- 
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The  introduction  of  hog  cholera  after  the  appearance  of  swine 
plague  was  most  likely  due  to  the  oa^e  first  repoixed  in  these  pages 
(No.  406), 

ATTEMPTS  TO  PRODUCE  SWINE  PLAGUE  WITH  PUBE  CULTURBSw 

A  number,  of  experiments  were  made  which'  were  designed  to 
demonstrate,  if  possible,  the  specific  nature  of  the  bacteria  obtained 
from  diseased  limgs.  A  reproduction  of  the  disease  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bacteria  contained  in  pure  cultures  into  the  lung  tisi- 
sue  itself  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence. 

The  following  means  of  infection  were  tried: 

(a)  By  exposing  pigs  to  a  spray  of  cuUv/re  liquid, — February  17 
Nos.  398,  400  were  placed  in  a  tight  box,  3  by  4  by  2  feet,  with  a 
glass  top,  .  A  spray  was  allowed  to  play  into  the  box  from  an  atom- 
izer, the  nozzle  of  which  was  introduced  through  a  small  hole  in  tixe 
side  near  the  top  of  the  box.  The  spray  thus  played  across  the  top . 
I  of  the  box,  and  was  continued  for  two  hours  on  two  consecutive 
days,  300  cubic  centimeters  of  culture  liquid  being  used  each  time. 
The  culture  was  an  infusion  of  Beef,  in  which  the  swine  plague  bac- 
teria (from  an  Iowa  outbreak)  hid  multiplied  at  95®  F.  for  two  days. 
For  several  days  after  respiration  was  somewhat  labored,  and  for 
nearly  a  week  they  ate  very  little.  Subsequently,  however,  they 
fully  recovered. 

Nos.  393,  394  were  exposed  March  a  to  a  spray  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. The  culture  was  made  in  beef  infusion  and  was  one  day 
old.  The  swine  plague  bacteria  were  from  the  Washington  outbreak. 
The  spraying  was  continued  for  one  and  one-fourth  nours,  several 
hundred  cuoio  centimeters  (about  we-half  pint)  being  used.  No 
symptoms  of  lung  disease  followed  the  spraying.  No.  393  was  killed 
Apru  28,  nearly  two  months  later,  and  found  perfectly  sound.  No, 
394  was  exposed  to  hog  cholera  April  30,  and  died  of  the  acute  hemor- 
rhagic form  of  this  disease  May  17.  T.he  lungs  were  not  hepatized  but 
dotted  with  numerous  subpleural  petecchi»,  characteristic  of  acute 
hog  cholera. 

Spraying  and  feeding  cultures  both  had  thus  far  proved  ineffectual 
in  reproducing  any  lesions  in  the  lungs  or  the  intestinal  tracts,  Othe? 
modes  of  introducing  the  virus  were  therefore  tried, 

(6)  Two  pigs  (Nos.  383,  385),  one  of  which  had  beei^  fed  with  hog 
cholera  ana  the  other  with  swine  plajfue  cultures  December  19,  1886,' 
were  perfectly  well  March  16,  on  which  day  6  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
liquid  culture  of  swine  plague  bacteria  was  injected  into  the  trachea 
of  each.  Owing  to  the  thick  layers  of  fat  in  the  neck,  intratracheal 
injection  could  only  be  practiced  by  cutting  down  to  the  trachea,  rais- 
ing it  with  the  finder,  and  then  introducing  the  needle  of  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  After  the  operation  the  animals  were  dull  and  refused 
feed  for  one  or  two  days  j  after  that  they  were  fairly  well.  The  incisions 
meanwhile  healed  up.  April  28,  nearly  one  and  one-half  months  after 
the  inoculation,  No.  386  was  killed,  Tne  organs  were  normal;  no  lung 
disease  manifest.  No.  383  was  exposed  to  nog  cholera  in  an  infected 
pen  April  19,  more  than  a  month  after  the  tracheal  injection.  It  had 
been  apparently  well  during  this  time.  It  died  May  11  of  acute 
hemorriiagic  cholera.  The  autopsy  notes  being  recorded  elsewhere, 
it  suffices  to  state  that  the  lungs  were  covered,  ^  is  iqommcwd  in^this 
disease,  with  large  subpleural  ecchymbses.  There  was  no  hepatiza- 
tion suggesting  swine  plague.     On  April  4  two  pigs  (Nosl  389,  401)  re- 
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ceived  into  the  trachea  each  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  beef  infusion 
culture  of  swine  plague  bacteria  about  two  days  old.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  both  were  well.  On  April  27  No.  389  was  killed  and  found 
health;^.  No.  401,  killed  April  2S,  had  likewise  remained  unafEected 
by  the  inoculation. 

(c)  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  culture  with  which  Nos. 
883  and  385  were  inoculated,  two  pigs  (Nos.  352,  388)  were  inoculated 
directly  into  the  lungs  through  tne  chest  wall.  No.  352  received  2^ 
cubic  centimeters  into  the  rignt  luncf  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  the 
bHu  having  been  previously  disiniected  with  a  one-fifth  per  cent, 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  No.  388  received  5  cubic  centimeters 
in  the  same  way;  Both  animals  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  especially 
the  i>o8terior,  within  a  day  after  the  operation,  remaining  more  or 
less  paralyzed  until  the  animals  were  killed,  April  26.  In  the  mean 
time  thev  ate  but  little,  while  there  were  no  symptoms  directly  refer- 
able to  lung  disease.  Shortly  before  they  were,  killed  they  had  al* 
most  gained  control  of  their  limbs. 

Autopsy  of  No,  352. — Right  limg  firmly  adherent  to  chest  wall  and 
diaphragm  by  means  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Left  lung  adherent  in 
a  few  places.  On  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  left  lung  an  oval  mass  as 
large  as  a  small  fist  was  found  inseparably  attachedto  it.  This  mass 
flud^uates,  and  when  cut  consists  of  a  dense  fibrous  wall  one-eightii 
inch  thick,  its  inner  surface  deep  red.  The  contents  of  this  sac 
were  of  a  putty 4ike  consistency,  greenish  white,  surrounded  by  a 
turbid  fluid  containing  small  flakes.  The  mass  consisted  of  degen- 
erated pus  corpuscles,  in  which  were  disseminated  the  swine  plague 
bacteria  in  moderate  number.  The  lung  tissue  was  merely  com* 
pressed  by  the  tumor-like  mass  and  not  diseased.  A  gelatine  tube 
culture  inoculated  from  the  caseous  contents  of  the  abscess  contained 
an  immense  number  of  colonies  of  swine  plague  bacteria  in  each 
needle  track.  The  absence  of  other  micro-organisms  proves  that  the 
abscess  was  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  injected  oacteria.  The 
other  organs  were  normal.    Cultures  from  the  spleen  remained  sterile. 

In  No.  388  the  pleuritic  adhesions  of  the  right  lun^  are  the  same: 
the  left  lung  free.  Along  the  lateral  edge  of  the  principal  lobe  oi 
the  right  lung  are  two  tumors,  one  as  lar^e  as  a  horse-chestnut,  the 
other,  contiguous  with  it,  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  The  walls  and 
contents  as  in  352.  A  liquid  and  a  gelatine  tube  culture  from  the 
contents  contain  the  swine  plague  bacteria  only.  In  the  latter  the 
colonies  were  innumerable  in  each  needle  track.  The  bacteria  had 
therefore  not  only  lived  for  forty-one  days,  but  had  multiplied  enor- 
mously, causing  the  lesions  described. 

On  January  25  Nos.  391  and  392  received  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  thighs  4  cubic  centimeters  of  a  beef  infusion  peptone 
culture  about  twenty-four  hours  old.  The  swine  plague  bacteria 
were  obtained  from  an  Iowa  outbreak  reported  in  1886. 

No.  391  became  lame  soon  after,  probably  from  handling.  Its  ap- 
petite, poor  at  first,  was  restored  after  a  week.  February  18  it  was 
killed,  out  no  lesions  were  found,  excepting  circumscribed  abscesses 
on  the  thighs  at  the  points  of  inoculation. 

No.  392  nas  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  preceding  pa^es.  It  did  not 
show  any  symptoms  referable  to  the  inoculation.  When  exposed  in 
an  infected  pen  it  died,  being  found  with  extensive  disease  of  the 
lun^:    H'etice  the  inoctilation  was  in  no  sense  protective. 

Pig  UTo.  38f7,  after  a  fast  of  tnore  than  twenty-four  hours,  was  fed 
March  8^  with  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of  a  beef  iafuaioii  c\3ltvvE^ 
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of  swine  plague  bacteria,  the  culture  beiQg  about  three  days  in 
thermostat  at  95°  F.  No  disturbance  whatever  followed  this  feed- 
ing. The  animal  was  subsequentljr  eiqMJsed  to  hog  cholera  (April 
19)  and  died  of  the  acute  form  of  this  disease. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  description  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  microscopic  and  biological  char- 
acters of  the  microbe  of  swine  plague  as  obtained  from  the  various 
outbreaks.  There  is,  however,  a  very  marked  diflference  observable 
in  their  pathogenic  effects.  The  organisms  obtained  from  Sodorus 
and  Geneseo,  ill.,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  both  acted  alike,  while  those 
from  Iowa  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  studied  in  the  winter 
of  1887,  also  acted  alike,  but  diflEerent  from  the  two  former.  In  the 
preceding  report  a  numoer  of  cases  are  cited  in  which  subcutaneous 
mjections  of  cultures  from  the  two  first  sources  produced  in  pigs  a 
very  marked  sclerosis  of  the  liver,  with  pronounced  icterus.  iTeither 
the  organisms  injected  nor  any  other  were  found  in  the  organs  after 
death.  Fowls  were  also  killed  by  large  doses  and  presented  exten-* 
sively  local  lesions.  The  organisms  from  the  two  latter  sources  had 
no  effect  upon  pigs  when  injected  hypodermically,  even  when  very 
large  doses  were  given.  Fowls  were  likewise  undisturbed  after  in- 
oculation. On  rabbits  the  difference  was  also  noticeable.  Inocula- 
tions of  bacteria  from  the  first  class  usually  produced  an  extensive 
plastic  peritonitis,  lasting  nearly  a  week  before  the  animal  succumbed. 
Inoculations  of  bacteria  from  the  second  class  produced  invariably 
a  septicaemia,  fatal  within  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  Per- 
itomtis  was  either  absent  or  barely  manifested.  Whether  this  dif- 
ference is  due  to  an  inherent  difference  in  the  bacteria  or  to  surround- 
ing circumstances,  such  as  temperature,  attenuation  due  to  cultiva- 
tion, etc.,  can  not  be  determinea  at  present. 

BBMARKS  ON  THE  CAUSATION  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

The  difficulties  attending  investigations  of  diseases  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  lungs,  and  which  are  presumed  to  be  caused  by  spe- 
cific bacteria,  are  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  various  other 
parasites.  The  air,  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  carries  with  it  the 
organisms  suspended  in  it.  From  the  mouth,  which  contains  many 
bacteria,  some  may  be  carried  accidentally  into  the  air  tubes  with 
the  saliva  or  food. 

When  disease  germs  have  obtained  a  foothold  and  produced  a  de- 
struction of  tissue  or  an  infiltration  b  v  which  the  vitality  of  the  tissue 
cells  has  been  ^eatly  reduced,  other  bacteria  may  also  gain  a  foot- 
hold and  multiply,  although  this  may  have  been  impossible  in  a  nor- 
mal lung. 

In  examining  sections  of  diseased  lung  tissue  different  forms  were 
found,  no  two  lungs  showing  the  same  micro-organisms.  Among 
those  which  were  found  several  times  was  a  streptococcus,  appearing 
in  the  alveoli  in  the  form  of  long  chains.  These  chains  were  im- 
bedded in  the  mass  of  cells  which  filled  the  alveoli.  In  some  sec- 
tions groups  of  cocci,  in  others  masses  of  bacilli  were  observed. 
Finally  in  the  earl^r  stages  bacteria  were  very  scarce,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease ran  a  very  rapid  course  only  the  bacteria,  which  we  regard  as 
the  cause  of  tnis  disease,  were  present  in  large  numbers.  Whenpor- . 
tiens  of  the  lung  tissue  died  and  then  appeiatt^  ds  Tibmbg^eous'  ^ 
masses  imbedded  in  diseased  but  still  living  tissue|ba(^teri£t.  of  every 
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description  could  be  observed  in  these  dead  masses  and  the  lung  itself 
usually  emitted  a  putrefactive  odor. 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  sections  under  the  microscope  we 
must  be  very  careful  in  assigning  any  particular  r61e  to  the  bacteria 

S resent.  Most  of  them  are  there  because  of  the  previously  existing 
isease,  which,  so  to  speak,  prepared  the  soil  for  them.  In  tne  second 
Elace  the  bacteria,  which  are  in  reality  the  cause  of  the  disease,  may 
e  present  only  at  a  certain  stage  of  tne  disease,  being  subsequently 
desrt^royed  as  the  lungs  heal,  or  giving  way  to  accidental  forms  as 
the  disease  progresses.  We  must  bear  in  mind  with  reference  to 
the  second  altemative  that  pathogenic  bacteria  must  suffer  by  the 
gradual  changes  which  they  themselves  induce.  Thus  in  the  early 
stages  they  undoubtedly  live  and  multiply  in  the  exudate  which  is 
contained  in  the  alveoli.  When  this  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
solidated, and  as  the  ultimate  bronchi  are  occluded  by  exudate,  the 
bacteria  are  being  deprived  of  nutriment  and  oxygen.  The  tissue 
dies,  and  with  it  the  bacteria  originally  causing  its  death ;  other  bac- 
teria more  adapted  to  the  conditions  now  prevailing  get  a  foothold, 
until  the  entire  lung  becomes  ^  prey  to  many  kinds  of  bacteria. 

A  well-known  illustration  may  be  cited  in  support  of  these  asser- 
tions. The  tubercle  bacilli,  which  may  be  seen  m  sections  of  young 
tubercles,  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in  the  caseous  mass  which  forms 
later  on  in  the  center  of  the  enlarging  tubercle.  Inoculations  of 
blood  serum  with  such  material  are  apt  to  prove  failures,  and  if  it 
were  not  that  inoculation  into  guinea  pigs  is  almost  invariably  suc- 
cessful we  might  presume  that  the  baciln  had  perished.  The  fact  is, 
the  bacilli,  finding  no  suitable  conditions  of  growth  in  the  caseous 
mass,  would  perish  if  it  were  not  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  form 
spores  under  such  circumstances.  These  spores,  whicn  may  fail  to 
germinate  on  blood  serum,  find  a  more  suitable  medium  in  guinea 
pigs,  where  they  soon  give  rise  to  a  generalized  tuberculosis. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  was  to  isolate  the  specific  bac- 
teria wnich  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  from  the  rest.  The  method 
pursued  was  to  introduce  minute  bits  of  diseased  lung  tissue  beneath 
the  skin  of  rabbits  and  mice.  If  the  specific  bacteria  are  present 
they  will  in  all  probability  cause  the  death  of  the  inoculated  ani- 
maLs.  They  will  then  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs, 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained  free  from  the  other  bacteria.  These 
will  remain  restricted  to  the  place  where  they  were  deposited.  This 
method  of  obtaining  disease  germs  has  been  used  by  other  investi- 
gators, more  particmarly  by  Schiitz,  in  the  study  of  swine  plague  in 
Germany,  anamore  recently  in  investigations  of  infectious  pneumo- 
nia in  horses.  A  rdsum^  of  this  wonc  on  the  bacterium  causing 
swine  plague  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Bureau  in 
connection  with  the  preliminary  investigations  made  last  year  of 
American  swine  plague.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows: 
It  was  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  bits  of  diseased  lung 
tissue  were  placed  beneath  the  skin  of  rabbits  and  mice  (or  simply 
rubbed  into  any  slight  prick  made  on  the  ear  with  a  lancet),  a  septi- 
c©mia  appeared  with  which  the  bacteria  described  in  the  preceding 
report  were  always  and  exclusively  associated.  Rabbits  are  more 
susceptible  than  mice,  and  die  in  from  one  to  four  days  after  inocula- 
tion. By  this  means  pure  cultures  of  the  same  bacteria  were  obtained 
ftom  »g^t  of  :tbf^  oas^  reported  in  the  preceding  pages.  This  was 
therefore  the  only  microbe  present  which  was  capaole  of  destroying 
the  smaller  experimental  animals. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  bacteria  obtained  in  this  way  may  be  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  diseased  lung  tissue,  and  that  the  bacteria 
which  are  the  real  cause  may  not  produce  any  disease  whatever  in 
the  experimental  animals,  without  entering  at  present  into  any 
detailed  statement  of  the  other  arguments  in  favor  of  this  bacterium 
as  the  cause  of  swine  plague  we  may  state  that  most  of  the  bacteria 
which  produce  diseases  in  the  higher  animals  are  fatal  to  mice  or 
rabbits  or  guinea  pigis,  or  all  three.  We  need  oi^y  to  mention  anthrax, 
black  quarter,  tuberculosis,  fowl  cholera,  rouget  among  swine,  hog 
cholera,  glanders,  the  German  swine  plague,  and  infectious  pneumo* 
nia  in  horses.  And  the  converse  may  fUBO  be  assumed  as  true  that 
any  bacteria  which  are  harmless  to  these  experimental  animaJs  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  the  cause  of  virulent  diseases  among  higher  animals. 

In  one  of  the  cases  given  in  the  preceding  pages  in  which  the  dis- 
ease had  involved  the  pleura,  pure  cultures  of  this  bacterium  were 
obtained  from  pleural  effusion,  while  it  was  obtained  from  the  luzig 
tissue  by  inoculating  rabbits  with  bits  of  the  tissue  as  above  described 
This  case,  therefore,  is  worth  a  host  of  negative  ones,  for  we  can  not 
but  believe  that  if  the  disease  enters  a  closed  cavity,  like  that  of  the 
thorax,  the  bacterium  there  foxmd  exclusively  is  the  cause  of  the 
process.  In  a  subsequent  case  the  same  organism  was  obtained  from 
the  diseased  pleura,  but  mingled  with  two  others,  a  chromogenous 
bacillus  found  in  cases  of  hog  cholera  several  years  a^ffo,  entirely 
harmless,  and  the  streptococcus  already  mentioned.  The  lungs  in 
this  case  emitted  an  unpleasant  odor. 

The  streptococcus  was  isolated  after  much  diffioulty  and  more  carefully  examined. 
It  requiree  a  higher  temperature  for  its  growth  on  gelatine,  so  that  plates  made 
during  the  winter  monlhs  were  as  a  rule  unsuoceasf  ul.  It  g^ws  quite  well  in 
nutrient  gelatine  at  a  temperature  of  lb"  to  80*  F.  The  colonies  in  the  depth  of 
thegelatine  are  spherical,  whitish;  the  surface  growth  isver^  scantj.  In  liquids 
the  growth  is  quite  peculiar.  The  culture  liquia  remalhs  enturely  clear,  but  a  num- 
ber of  white  nakes  appear  usually  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  ocoasionallj  on  itt 
side  when  the  tube  remans  in  an  inclined  position.  These  flakes  do  not  grow 
larger  than  1  to  2  millimeters  in  diameter.  Under  the  microscope  Uiey  are  seen  to 
consist  of  masses  of  interlacing  chains  of  cocci.  This  accounts  for  the  permanently 
limpid  condition  of  the  culture  fluid.  It  serves  at  the  same  time  as  an  important  aid 
in  determining  the  puri^of  a  culture.  This  description  applies  to  be^  infusion. 
When  1  per  cent,  peptone  is  added  the  flakes  are  muoh  larger  and  the  deposit  be- 
oomes  quite  abundant.    The  liquid  remains  clear.    They  do  not  grow  on  potatoes.  . 

When  milk  is  inoculated  its  appearance  remains  unchanged. 

In  sections  of  the  lung  tissue  tney  are  brought  out  very  neatly  by  Gram's  method, 
and  the  chains  can  be  readily  followed  by  focusing  as  they  wind  through  the  cel- 
lular exudate  in  the  alveoli.  This  j)roperty  of  retaining  a  deep-blue  color  after  the 
application  of  iodine  solution  is  retained  by  the  cooci  when  under  cultivation.  The 
inoiyidual  coooi  are  slightly  oval,  the  longer  diameter  being  about  .8  mlcromilli- 
meters.  They  strikingljr  resemble  the  bacteria  causing  swine  plague  in  exhibiting 
two  stained  extremities  joined  together  by  a  median,  unstainea,  very  narrow  zone. 
They  are,  however,  very  readily  distinguished  from  swine  plague  bacteria.  The 
latter  are  much  smaller,  do  not  retain  the  st^  when  treated  aocording  to  Q-ram's 
method,  and  never  appear  in  chains.  The  uncolored  zone  nmy  be  looked  upon  as 
a  stage  in  the  process  of  division  of  a  single  coccus  into  two  cocci. 

The  pathogenic  power  of  this  organism  was  tested  by  inoculating  bne-twelfth  cubic 
centimeter  of  a  pure,  liquid  culture  subcutaneously  mto  two  rabbits  and  two  mice. 
Both  mice  were  found  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  One,  being  partiallY  de- 
composed owing  to  the  heat  during  the  night,  was  not  examined.  In  the  other  there 
was  at  the  point  of  inoculation  a  slight,  reddish,  serous  infiltration  containing  numer* 
ous  streptococci.  There  were  a  moderate  number  in  the  spleen  and  blood  from  the 
heart.  In  a  gelatine  tube  culture  made  from  the  latter  a  number  of  colonies  of 
streptococci  appeared  after  a  few  days.  In  the  beef  infusion  tube  a  small  number 
of  minute  white  masses  appeared  after  three  days;  floSfting'iD  a  pecfeotl^^Umpidt 
liquid.  These  were  made  up  of  interlacing  ^chains  of  cocci.  The  two  rabbits  re- 
mained well.    When  killed  after  fifteen  days  one  of  them  was  found  infested  with 
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cyrtioercL  There  was  a  small,  Softened,  whitish  mass  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
at  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  second  rabbit,  perfectly  well  up  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  day,  was  then  inoculated  on  both  ears  uith  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  from  swine 
plague,  to  which  it  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 

CuhiUres  of  this  microbe  were  injected  beneath  the  skin,  into  the  thorax,  and  into 
the  trachea  of  pigs  without  causing  any  disturbance.  It  therefore  had  but  slight 
pathogenic  properties,  and  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  it.  It  may  be  thcS  it 
IS  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  found  occasionally  in  abscesses. 

In  some  cases  when  the  powers  of  life  are  much  reduced  and  the 
destruction  of  the  lunffs  is  far  advanced,  the  same  bacteria  which  are 
found  entering  the  pleural  cavity  may  appear  in  the  blood,  spleen, 
and  other  organs.  This  was  true  of  No.  392,  in  which  the  chromo- 
gene  there  mentioned  was  found  in  the  spleen  as  well  as  in  the  pleu- 
ral cavity.  In  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases  given,  anaero- 
bic baoila  were  found  in  the  cultures  from  the  internal  organs.  These 
microbes  may  have  Rained  entrance  by  way  of  the  digestive  tract 
(liver)  or  the  diseased  lunies  in  the  form  of  spores  and  developed  un- 
der the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions.  Death  usuallv  takes  place 
b^  a  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  function  (asphyxia)  |  the  right  ven- 
tncle  and  large  vessels  are  filled  with  large  thrombi.  The  system 
being  thus  slowlv  but  completely  deprived  of  its  oxygen  anaerobic 
bacteria  may  multiply  and  appear  in  cultures.  They  seem  to  be  bu- 
tyric bacilli,  judging  from  the  odor  emitted  by  the  cultures.  These 
bacilli  carry  on  a  feeble  existence  in.  the  lowest  strata  of  liquid  cult- 
ured and  die  out  very  soon. 

The  presence  of  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague  in  animals  having 
hepatized  lungs  has  been  proved  in  several  outbreaks,  some  of  which 
bave  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Bureau.  They 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows:  Tne  specific  microbe  was  ob- 
taiued  from  the  spleen  at  Geneseo,  111.,  July,  1886;  from  the  pleural 
cavity  (as  a  pure  culture)  of  a  pi^  at  Sodorus,  111.,  September,  1886; 
from  lung  tissue  (by  inoculation  into  rabbits)  sent  from  Iowa,  Jan- 
uary, 1887:  from  a  considerable  number  of  cases  fully  described  in 
this  report^  studied  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  during 
the  winter  of  1887.  In  all  of  these  cases  hepatization  of  the  lungs 
▼as  present.  This  organism  has  never  been  obtained  in  cultures 
from  several  hundred  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  which  extensive  lung 
disease  was  absent. 

The  final  proof  of  the  causal  relation  between  a  given  microbe  and 
a  disease  having  definite  pathological  characters  can  only  be  brought 
by  actually  reproducing  the  disease  in  healthy  animals  with  pure 
cultures  of  the  given  microbe. 

In  the  exi)eriments  made  with  this  in  view,  and  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  cultures  were  introduced  into  the  lun^s  through  the 
trachea,  and  pigs  were  exposed  to  the  spray  of  liquid  cultures.  In 
none  of  these  exi)eriments  was  the  disease  reproduced.  In  two  cases, 
however,  the  injection  of  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  culture  liquid 
into  the  thorax  produced  large  abscesses,  the  contained  pus  being  of 
a  semi-solid  caseous  consistence.  The  presence  of  the  injected  oac- 
teria  in  immense  numbers  proved  them  to  be  the  cause  of  these 
changes.  These  two  cases  are  by  no  means  positive,  but  very  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  microbe  under  consideration  is  the  xrue 
canse  of  swine  plague. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  microbe  may  not  produce  the 
diiease  vdMx  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  way  of  tne  traonea.  There 
may  be  tf  rapid  attenuation  in  artificial  cultures.  But  more  plausi- 
ble than  this  is  the  theory  that  in  this,  as  in  perhaps  th^  gr^ai^  xcift*- 
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jority  of  lun^  diseases,  the  specific  bacteria  can  not  gain  a  foothold 
unless  there  oe  some  disease  already  existing  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  exposure  or  parasites,  or  both.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
it  is  more  difSicult  to  produce  diseases  of  a  general  character  like  an- 
thrax by  introducing  virus  through  the  trachea  into  healthy  lungs 
than  by  subcutaneous  inoculation,  as  the  air  passages  are  well  pro- 
vided with  means  for  resisting  the  entrance  of  foreign  particles. 

Schiitz,  in  his  investigations  of  swine  plague  in  Germany,  was  able 
to  reproduce  the  disease  by  exposing  pi^s  to  the  spray  from  culture 
liquids  simply  because  he  "had  a  more  virulent  microbe  to  deal  with. 
He  produced,  for  example,  a  general  septicaemia  in  pigs  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cultures.  JSTumerous  subcutaneous  inocula- 
tions made  with  cultures  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau 
have,  in  no  case  produced  septicaemia.  We  must  not  expect  any 
microbe  to  grow  in  the  blood  and  internal  organs  of  healthy  inocu- 
lated animals  when  it  appears  there  only  in  rare  instances  and  in 
very  few  numbers  in  animals  spontaneously  affected  with  the  specific 
lung  disease,  and  moreover  witn  the  whole  system  greatly  debilitated 
thereby.  In  his  investigations  of  infectious  pneumonia  in  horses 
Schiitz*  reproduced  the  disease  with  cultures  of  the  specific  microbe 
by  direct  injection  of  culture  liquid  into  the  lungs  through  the  walls  of 
the  thorax.  In  a  second  experiment  made  by  spraying  a  lar^e  quan- 
tity of  culture  liquid  through  a  tracheotomy  tube  directly  into  the 
bronchi  the  lesions  found  on  Trilling  the  animal  proved  less  positive. 

Careful  observations  of  the  lungs  in  pigs  whicn  have  died  of  hog 
cholera,  of  those  which  have  been  killed,  apparently  in  good  health, 
and  of  those  of  very  young  animals  which  died  of  exposure  or  lung 
worms,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  unless  the  bacteria  or  swine  plague 
happen  to  be  of  exceptional  virulence,  some  slight  lung  disease,  such 
as  atelectasis  or  lobular  broncho-pneumonia,  must  furnish  the  starting 
point  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  lung  tissue  is  attacked.  In 
the  preceding  article  on  hog  cholera  this  has  been  dwelt  upon  more 
at  length.  There  it  has  been  shown  that  in  at  least  one  season  of  the 
year,  the  fall,  collapse  and  lobular  pneumonia,  lung  worms,  and  bron- 
chitis are  very  common  in  young  animals.  When  an  epizootic  is  very 
severe,  and  such  seem  to  be  quite  rare,  the  healthy  lungs  of  even 
adult  animals  may  be  attacked.  Of  this  state  of  affairs  the  epizootic 
described  furnishes  a  good  illustration, 

SOME     OBSEBVATIONS    ON    THE     GENBBAIi    CHABACTEB    OF   SWINE 

PLAGUE. 

To  understand  the  character  of  this  disease,  its  mode  of  invasion 
and  particular  seat,  a  brief  description  of  the  pig's  lung  is  necessary: 

When  inflated  through  the  trachea  after  the  sternum  is  removed,  and  while  it  is 
still  in  its  natural  position  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  surface 
resting  against  the  ribs  laterally  is  the  most  extensive.  That  surface  resting  upon 
the  diaphragm  comes  next,  while  the  ventral  aspect  is  the  smallest. 

The  right  lung  is  made  up  of  four  lobes;  the  left  has  only  three.  (In  text-books 
on  anatomy  the  left  lung  is  considered  as  being  made  up  of  only  two.) 

In  both  there  is  a  large  principal  lobe  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  and  against  the 
adjacent  thoracic  waU.  This  lobe  forms  the-  major  part  of  each  lung.  The  remain- 
der, occupying  the  anterior  (or  cephalic)  portion  of  the  cavity,  is  made  up  of  two 
small  lob^,  one  extending  ventrally  (or  downward  in  the  standing  position  of  the 

^'  ♦  Die  Uraache  der  Brxistseuehe  der  Pferde,  AriSiiii  ffXi^  pMuOo^iifShl^  Aikatimie 
(1887)  (JSTII,  p.  856.  Archiv  fur  tciasenaoticfftliche  undpraktisehe  ThfmrheOkundB 
(1887)  ZUI,  p.  28. 
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animal)  and  in  the  esfMuided  state  covering  the  heart  laterally,  the  other  extending 
towards  the  head  and  overlapping  the  hase  of  the  heart.  These  small  lobes  may  be 
denominated  the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes,  respectively.  The  right  cephalic  lobe 
is  longer  and  more  distinct  from  the  ventral  lobe  than  the  corresponding  left  ce- 
phalic. Wedged  in  between  the  two  principal  lobes  and  resting  on  the  diaphragm 
18  a  small  lo^,  pyramidal,  belonging  to  the  right  lung  (azygos  lobe).  This  lobe 
restB  on  the  left  a^^ainst  the  mediastinal  membrane,  and  on  the  right  it  is  separated 
from  the  right  pnncipal  lobe  by  a  fold  of  the  pleura  passing  from  the  ventral  ab- 
dominal w^  to  inclose  the  inferior  vena  cava.  This  small  lobe  is  almost  completely 
shut  off,  therefore,  from  the  other  lobes  by  folds  of  the  pleura. 

When  the  trachea  and  its  branches  have  been  examined  it  is  easier  to  understand 
this  division  into  lobes.  The  trachea  divides  in  the  thorax  into  two  principal 
branc^fifl  or  bronchi  These  bronchi  pass  into  the  principal  lobes,  straignt  to  the 
caudal  border,  anving  off  a  number  of  small  branches  along  their  course.  Ver^ 
near  the  place  of  bifmrcation  the  left  bronchus  gives  off  a  large  branch,  which  ranu- 
fles  in  the  substance  of  the  left  ventral  lobe.  From  this  branch  another  goes  to  the 
cephalic  lobe.  In  some  lun^  the  branches  for  these  two  lobes  arise  together  b^  a 
very  short,  scarcely  perceptible  trunk,  and  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  bronchial 
supply  of  the  right  lung  diners  materially  from  that  of  the  left.  About  8  centimeters 
from  the  bifurcation  the  trachea  gives  off  a  small  bronchus,  which  supplies  the  right 
cephalic  lobe  exclusively.  At  the  bifurcation  the  right  bronchus  sends  a  branch  to 
the  ventral  lobe.  A  shoot  distance  from  this  the  same  bronchus  sends  a  short  branch 
to  €be  small  median  or  azygos  lobe. 

These  brief  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
ffross  anatomy  of  the  pig's  lung.  The  manner  in  which  the  air  tubes 
branch  gives  us  a  clew  as  regards  the  invasion  of  the  disease  itself. 
The  bacterial  virus  entering  the  trachea  first  enters  the  air  tubes 
supplying  the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes.  These  become  consolidated. 
It  then  enters  the  air  tube  of  the  small  median  lobe,  and  then  it  in- 
vades the  smaller  branches  of  the  principal  lobe  nearest  the  trachea. 
This  is  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  have  seen  the  disease  advance 
before  the  animal  succumbed. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  autopsy  notes  will  show  that  this  is  the 
course  of  the  invasion.  No  case  has  yet  come  to  our  notice  in  which 
the  ventral  lobes  were  normal,  while  the  principal  lobe  was  in  pArt 
consolidated.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  disease  was  cut  short  by  the 
death  of  the  animal  before  it  had  reached  the  principal  lobe.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  the  right  cephalic  lobe,  which  is 
the  first  to  receive  its  bronchus^  and  moreover  directly  from  the  tra- 
chea, is  first  affected.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  this  matter,  as  the  ani- 
mals do  not  die  until  the  disease  has  made  some  headway.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  in  collapse  and  catarrhal  condi- 
tioi^  the  ventral  lobes  are  chiefly  involved.  But  there  is  another 
peculiar  feature  which  will  explain  the  location  of  the  disease  much 
better.  When  the  lungs  are  taken  from  the  thorax  and  held  in  the 
position  which  they  occupy  in  the  standing  animal,  the  line  of  demar- 
tation  between  the  diseased  and  healthy  lung  tissue  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal, all  below  this  being  con^olidatea.  If  gravity  has  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  virus  in  selecting  its  place  of  attack,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  ventral  lobes  first  involved,  next  the  cephalic,  and  lastly 
the  ventral  portions  of  the  principal  lobes  and  the  median  lobe.  This 
course  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  above  when  the  bronchial  sup- 
ply was  discussed.  We  have  not  yet  seen  lungs  in  which  the  upper- 
most portion  of  the  principal  lobes,  i.  e,,  on  either  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  was  involved.  When  the  disease  processes  it  is  upward, 
i.  c,  towards  the  back-bone  of  the  animal,  invading  the  still  spongy 
tissue  by  lobules  and  groups  of  lobules. 

v., If  lyftput  together >tiie  facts  brought  out  in  the  preceding  pages 
we  can  ccwiistnict  &  thebry  as  tb'tile  manner  in  which  the  virus  enters 
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the  lungs.  The  course  of  the  invasion  «hows  that  the  virus  is  not 
inhaled  with  the  air,  that  it  is  not  suspended  in  the  air  as  a  living 
germ,  otherwise  it  would  be  diflScult  to  explain  the  peculiar  localiza- 
tion and  the  slowly  progressive  nature  of  the  disease.  A  virus  im- 
bedded in  some  liquid  vehicle  will  perhaps  explain  all  the  facts  most 
satisfactorily.  Its  slow  movement  from  bronchus  to  bronchus,  its 
limitation  by  gravity  to  the  most  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs  at 
first,  and  its  extension  upwards  as  it  gains  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
lung  tissue,  all  accord  with  this  theory.  At  the  same  time  it  har- 
monizes with  the  fact  that  the  microbe  causing  the  disease  can  not 
survive  drying  for  even  a  single  day. 

In  this  disease  the  lungs  are  primarily  the  seat  of  the  virus,  and  in 
them  the  greatest  changes  are  observable.  The  lesions  are  those  of 
a  broncho-pneumonia.  The  pleura  is  secondarily  involved  over  the 
seat  of  the  disease  when  this  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 
The  great  variety  in  the  appearance  and  extent  of  the  lesionjs  as 
manifested  in  different  cases  may  be  brought  together  under  a  few 
heads  for  description. 

The  most  severe  types  of  disease  are  encountered  at  the  beginning 
of  an  epidemic,  and  may  be  convenientlv  denominated  acute.  Plates 
I  and  II  are  illustrations  made  from  tne  right  lung  of  pig  No.  M7, 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  may  be  seen^  there  is  exten- 
sive pleurisy  accompanying  the  pneumonia.  The  disease  is  charac- 
terized by  a  solidification  of  the  ventral,  cephalic,  and  median  lobes, 
and  a  portion  of  the  principal  lobe,  usually  of  both  limgs.  The  dis- 
eased lobes  are  moderately  expanded,  so  that  the  thorax  seems  almost 
filled  up  with  lung  tissue  when  the  sternum  is  removed.  The  hepa- 
tized  portion  has  a  bright  blood-red  color,  when  viewed  from  the 
surface,  as  well  as  on  section.  The  surface  in  many  cases  has  a 
peculiar  mottled  aspect,  shown  in  Plate  III,  fiff.  2.  The  bright-red 
ground  is  dotted  with  closely  set,  grayish-yellow  points,  arranjs^ed 
quite  regularly  in  woups  of  four,  occasionally  of  three.  These  pomts 
are  not  sharply  denned,  but  hazy.  When  examined  with  a  lens  this 
haziness  is  well  marked.  This  nayish  mottling  does  not  appear 
everywhere  on  tiie  diseased  lun§^,  but  only  upon  some  lobes,  and  then 
with  striking  clearness  and  uniformity.  Tnese  points  no  doubt  are 
the  terminal  air  sacs,  or  infundibula  distended  with  the  cellular  ex- 
udate. The  more  leucocytes  in  the  exudate  the  whiter  the  injection 
will  appear  through  the  translucent  pleura.  The  bacteria  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  cellular  masses,  which  occlude  the  alveoli.  The  dis- 
ease involves  the  terminal  air  tubes,  as  they  are  frequently  found 
packed  with  cells.  The  larger  bronchioles  and  bronchi  are  the  seat 
of  catarrhal  changes.  The  lumen  of  the  tubes  is  filled  with  a  muco- 
purulent secretion,  usually  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 

The  foregoing  may  be  regarded  as  ihe  early  stages  of  the  disease 

S roper.  When  the  invasion  is  thus  extensive  ana  takes  place  sud- 
enly,  the  animal  speedily  succumbs  before  the  disease  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  entering  upon  the  more  advanced  stages.  But  in  per- 
haps the  majority  of  animals  the  disease  progresses  very  slowly. 
It  may  be  that  only  the  ventral  lobes  are  attacked  at  first,  and  then 
only  in  certain  limited  areas.  The  surrounding  tissue  becomes  hyper- 
semic  and  often  consolidated.  The  areas  first  attacked  become  con- 
verted into  homogeneous  greenish  or  yellowish  white  masses,  sharply 
defined  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  cut  like  ordinary  hard 
cheese,  and  on  microscopic  examination  are  founds  to  be  roadiliup  of 
dead  lymphoid  cells  and^bacteria  of  all  kinds.    The  process  of  case- 
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ation  is  without  doubt  caused  b;^  the  packing  of  the  respiratory  tis- 
sue with  cells,  by  which  the  capillaries  are  compressed  and  all  food 
supply  cut  off.  The  caseous  foci  vary  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea 
to  tnat  of  a  marble  or  horse-chestnut.  (Plate  IV,  fig.  1.)  They  are 
usually  round,  rarely  irregularly  elongated.  They  are  occasionally 
present  in  such  numbers  tnat  the  affected  lobe  feels  like  a  bag  filled 
with  small  marbles.  It  is  highly  probable  that  now  and  then  the 
pathologic  process  may  go  a  step  farther.  The  caseous  mass  may  be 
separated  by  secondary  suppurative  processes  from  the  living  tissue, 
soften,  and  be  discharged  tnrough  a  bronchus,  leaving  an  irregular 
cavity.  We  have  seen  but  once  what  appeared  to  be  cavities  in  a 
piece  of  lung  sent  to  us  from  the  West. 

A  few  lungs  have  come  to  our  notice  in  which  this  process  of  slow 
necrosis  was  not  limited  to  groups  of  a  few  or  more  lobules,  but  had 
involved  the  entire  lobe  uniformly.  The  tissue  was  completely  air- 
less and  bloodless,  of  a  homogeneous  consistency,  cutting  like  cheese, 
yellowish,  with  a  semi-translucent,  waxy  luster. 

In  distinction  from  the  acute  type  of  this  disease,  the  process  end- 
ing in  caseation  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  slow  and  chronic,  It 
may  either  be  due  to  a  diminished  virulence  of  the  bacteria  or  to  a 
greater  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  former  suppo- 
sition seems  to  us  nearer  the  truth,  and  were  is  much  other  evidence 
which  points  to  a  rapid  attenuation  of  this  specific  virus. 

The  pathological  process  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 
The  bacteria,  which  nave  somehow  enterea  the  air  tubes,  begin  their 
destructive  activity  in  the  alveoli  and  ultimate  bronchi.  A  copious 
exudate,  consisting  chiefly  of  desquamated  epithelium  and  round 
ceUs  or  leucocytes,  fills  them  completely.  Although  the  bacteria  are 
finally  destroyed  by  the  exudate,  the  latter  impairs  by  pressure  the 
nutrition  of  the  lung  tissue  proper,  and  the  whole  becomes  involved 
in  necrosis.  The  covering  of  the  lungs  is  secondarily  affected.  In 
acute  cases  the  pleura  of  the  hepatizea  lobes  may  be  covered  with  a 
fibrinous  exudate  of  a  spongy  texWe,  containing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  round  ceUs  and  bacteria.  It  may  become  several  millimeters 
thick^  and  tends  to  unite  the  lungs  witn  the  chest  wall.  The  adhe- 
sion is  at  first  broken  without  injury  to  the  lung  substance  and  is 
^uite  easily  peeled  from  the  pleura  iteelf ,  as  shown  in  Plate  I.  Ifot 
infrequently  the  diaphragm  is  more  or  less  firmly  glued  to  the  base 
of  the  principal  lobe  when  that  is  diseased,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  II. 
The  pulmonary  pleura  and  adherent  costal  pleura  may  sometimee 
form  cavities  between  them,  containing  a  yellowish-white,  very  tur- 
bid liquid  crowded  with  bacteria.  The  adhesions  are  sometimes  very 
doee,  the  costal  pleura  having  ito  minute  vessels  much  injected  at 
such  spots.  In  older  CAses  there  are  bands  of  fibers,  of  various 
lengths  and  density,  bringing  about  the  adhesion.  In  most  cases  the 
pleuritis  is  dry,  with  no  adhesions.  Over  the  dead  lung  tissue  the 
pleura  may  be  opaque  and  thickened  or  quite  transparent,  as  in 
n^th.  In  several  cases  in  which  gangrenous  processes  were  indi- 
cated by  putrid  odors,  a  generalized  pleurisy  was  found  gluing  the 
entire  lungs  to  the  chest  wall  by  means  of  a  pasty  exudate.  In  this 
various  bacteria  were  found,  which,  very  likely,  had  a  share  in  the 
inflammatory  changes.  The  pericardium  occasionally  is  involved 
with  the  pleura  and  is  subject  to  similar  changes.  In  but  one  of  the 
Qsaes  (No.. 366)  thus  far  examined  was  the  epicardium  covered  with 
^ fibriiisiiiis  exudikte.  uu  '  uj  ^' 
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Intestinal  lesions. — In  the  severe  types  of  this  disease,  there  are 
very  extensive  lesions  of  the  large  intestine.  These  on  superficial 
examination  resemble  those  of  hog  cholera  so  much  that  this  simi- 
larity alone,  may  have  prevented  the  separation  of  these  two  diseases 
by  pathologists  who  have  studied  them  very  carefully. 

Although  the  lesions  seemed  to  us  at  first  sight  different  from  the 
ulcerations  found  in  hog  cholera,  yet  it  was  only  after  the  futile 
search  for  the  specific  bacillus  of  this  disease  in  the  spleen  of  the 
affected  animals  that  we  ventured  to  consider  them  as  something 
entirely  different  from  the  lesions  produced  by  that  disease. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  try  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  difference  between  the  appearance  presented  by  the  large  intes- 
tine in  hog  cholera  and  in  swme  j)lague. 

Crouvous  and  diphtheritic  lesions. — The  mucous  membrane  is 
dotted  by  a  large  number  of  closely  set,  convex,  circular  masses  of 
a  yellowish  tint.  These  are  rarely  larger  than  one-eighth  to  on&- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter.  They  can  be  readily  lifted  away  from  the 
membrane,  leaving  a  slightly  depressed,  raw  surface.  This  mass  which 
has  exuded  from  tne  membrane  is  tough,  evidently  made  up  of  a 
fibrinous  coagulum.  It  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  an  ulcer  when 
the  examination  is  carelessly  made.  The  hog  cholera  ulcer,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  a  circumscribed  death  or  necrosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  hole  thus  made  is  occupied  bv  a  soft,  granular 
matter,  in  some  cases  projecting  above  the  surface  like  a  button, 
which  is  scraped  away  with  some  difficulty,  leaving  an  irregular 
excavation.  V  ery  rarely  the  ulcers  are  flat,  button-like  masses,  pre- 
senting concentric  bands  of  a  dirty  yellow  and  black.  They  are 
then  made  up  of  hard,  tough,  homogeneous,  whitish  tissue,  extend- 
ing at  times  as  a  neoplasm  through  tne  entire  intestinal  wall  to  the 
peritoneum.  These  ulcers  vary  much  in  size,  from  a  pin's  head  to 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  lesions  found  in  swine  plague  are 
therefore  different  in  that  they  consist  of  masses  of  exudate,  either 
isolated  or  running  together  into  large  patehes  of  variable  size  and 
thickness.  The  rectum  (rarely  diseased  in  hog  cholera)  is  quite  fre- 
quently involved  with  the  colon.  In  some  cases  a  continuous  sheet 
of  deposit  covers  the  mucosa  entirely.  This  may  adhere  with  con- 
siderable tenacity,  or  it  may  be  removed  simply  by  the  stroke  of  the 
scalpel,  or  it  may  not  be  attached,  but  appear  as  a  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents.  It  then  consists  of  small  lumps  stained  with  bile  and 
feces  and  easily  overlooked.  Sections  of  the  intestinal  wall  show 
the  exudate  to  consist  of  a  mesh-work  which  may  or  may  not  inclose 
leucocytes.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  the  membrane 
beneath  the  exudate  is  liable  to  necrosis,  and  the  process  must  then 
be  regarded  as  diphtheritic.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  the 
epithelium  is  destroyed  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  exudate,  and  all 
varieties  of  lesions,  from  the  simply  croupous  to  the  diphtheritic,  are 
to  be  met  with,  depending  on  the  quantity  and  quality  (or  virulence) 
of  the  infectious  agent.  The  anatomical  distinction  between  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  lesions  seems  at  least  in  this  disease  to  be  simply 
due  to  a  more  or  less  intense  action  of  the  same  cause.  In  diph- 
theritic conditions,  therefore,  ulcers  may  subsequently  api)ear.  Our 
observations  on  this  stage  of  the  process  are  too  few  to  warrant  any 
conclusions.  Once  or  twice  ulcers  were  seen  which  differed  from 
hog  cholera  ulcers  in  being  perfectly  round,  as  if  punched, put  of  thQ 
membrane,  from  one-eighth  to  threerjGMghths  of  an  inch  in  diaoieter. 
The  bottom  of  the  ulcers  was  concealed  by  a  thin,  creamy  deposit, 
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the  border  slightly  thickened  and  very  red.  There  was  no  adherent 
slough.  Some  of  the  ulcers  corresponded  with  the  mouths  of  the 
flask-shaped  mucous  glands. 

The  exciting  cause  seems  to  attack  the  membrane  from  the  sur- 
face, for  the  submucous  tissue  is  not  infiltrated  with  cells  to  any 
extent.  In  hog  cholera  very  extensive  infiltration 'quite  invariably 
accompanied  the  ulceration,  so  as  to  make  the  intestinal  wall  very 
brittle. 

In  another  case  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  as  if  gnawed  or 
eaten  away  in  large  patches.  The  diphtheritic  deposit  and  subjacent 
membrane  in  state  of  necrosis  had  very  likely  been  shed  as  a  slough, 
leaving  the  ragged,  depressed  surface. 

The  i)athological  i)rocess  in  the  large  intestine  is  distinctly  ex- 
udative, diphtheritic  in  swine  plague;  in  hog  cholera  it  is  essentially 
necrotic  or  ulcerative.  In  the  latter  the  virus  may  act  not  only  from 
the  intestine  but  also  from  the  blood.  In  the  former  it  perhaps 
never  acts  from  the  blood,  but  only  from  the  intestine. 

The  lesions  of  the  intestinal  tract  are  always  co*existent  with  the 
specific  broncho-pneumonia  and  without  doubt  secondary  to  it,  be- 
cause we  frequently  have  encountered  lung  disease  without  intestinal 
disease.  The  origin  of  the  latter  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
The  virus  enters  the  digestive  and  tne  respiratory  tract  at  the  same 
time,  or  else  it  gains  a  loothold  in  the  lungs  first  and  thence  reaches 
the  intestines.  This  is  possible,  for  the  bronchi  are  filled  with  bac- 
teria imbedded  in  a  lar^e  quantity  of  purulent  mucus,  which  has 
come  from  the  diseasea  alveoli  and  bronchioles.  They  may  be 
coughed  up  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed  and  lodge  at  first  in  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  large  intestines,  where  they  are  well  protected 
while  multiplying.  The  remainder  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
then  be  attaicked  if  the  animal  be  weak  or  the  virus  especially  active. 
The  simultaneous  attack  of  lungs  and  large  intestine  is  perhaps  very 
rare.  Feedme  pigs  with  large  quantities  of  culture  liquid  and  with 
rabbits  which  nave  died  after  inoculation  does  not  produce  any  lesions 
whatever.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  lungs  the  most  vulnerable 
and  the  intestines  only  secondarily  so.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  and  most  prorbunced  cases  of  the  Washington 
outbreak  the  intestinal  lesions  were  very  marked,  but  disappeared  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  virus,  at  first  very  powerful,  became 
slowly  attenuated,  being  unable  to  attack  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  and  therefore  confined  to  the  lung  tissue.  Intestinal  lesions 
are  thus  always  associated  with  the  severest  lung  disease,  which  in 
turn  is  characterized  by  an  abundant  muco-purulent  secretion  in  the 
air  i>a8sages. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  disease  just  described  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  severe  disease  of  the  lungs  among  swine  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  That  exposure  may  bring  on  croup- 
ous pneumonia  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  character  of  the  ordinary 
croupous  pneumonia  among  animals  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily 
distinguisned  from  the  irregular  atypical  infectious  broncho-pneu- 
monia which  we  have  just  outlined.  It  is  barely  possible,  however, 
that  the  disease  may  be  confounded  with  other  lesions  which  we  have 
met  now  and  then  in  post  mortem  examinations. 

Collapse. — The  small  ventral  lobes  which  hang  down  on  either  side 
of  the  heart  are  very  frequently  collapsed  (atelectasis).  The  affected 
lobe  is  small,  of  a  bright  red,  soft  to  the  touch,  but  without  crepitation. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 

PLA.TE  I  x|. — Swine  plague.  Right  lung  of  pig  No.  407  (see  text),  showing  the  lat- 
eral aspect.  The  diseased  portion  is  sharply  demarkated  from  the  nor- 
mal portion  and  concealed  in  part  by  a  pleural  exudate  of  a  spongy 
texture. 

Plate  II  Xf . — The  same  lung,  as  seen  from  the  ventral  aspect.  The  localization  of 
the  disease  is  well  brought  out.  On  the  right  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm 
is  firmly  adherent. 

Plate  in,  Fio.  1.— ^Section  through  lung  of  pig  407,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  on 
Plate  I.  The  thickened  pleura,  with  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  converted 
into  caseous  masses  on  tlie  left,  caseation  beginning  above. 
Fia.  2. — Portion  of  lung  tissue  from  pig  No.  408,  snowing  the  grayish-yellow 
mottling  of  the  surface;  frequently  observed  in  this  dis^bse,  due  to  the 
cellular  exudate  in  the  ultimate  bronchi  and  alveoli  (broncho-pneumo- 
nia). 

Plate  IV,  Fio.  1. — Section  through  the  lung  of  pig  No.  896,  showing  cheesy  majsses 
embedded  in  the  lung  tissue;  frequently  observed  in  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease. 
Fio.  2. — Portion  of  the  large  intestine  of  the  same  animal  covered  with  circum- 
scribed masses  of  exudate  ;  frequently  observed  in  swine  plague. 

Plate  V,  Fio.  1. — Collapse  of  various  groups  of  lobules  in  the  principal  lobe  of  a 
pig's  lun^.  Frequently  found  in  young  pigs  which  have  died  of  hog 
cholera,  in  those  affected  with  lung  worms,  and  in  a  small  percentage 
of  those  slaughtered  during  health. 
FlQ.  2. — Broncho-pneumonia  affectmg  animals  under  various  conditions  and  not 
infreq[uentiy  found  in  animals  which  have  succumbed  to  hog  cholera. 
The  air  cells  and  smallest  air  tubes  are  diown  distended  with  a  yellow- 
ish material,  which  is  of  a  dry,  caseous  consistency  and  may  be  teased 
out  in  the  form  of  minute  branching  cylinders. 

Plates  VI,  VII,  VIII.— Photomicrographs  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  in  different  culture 
media.  AU  were  made  at  a  uniform  magnification  of  1000  diameters, 
with  the  Zeiss  aixxihromatic  objective  of  3"""  and  1.30  numerical  aper- 
ature,  using  projection  ocular  No.  4  and  Abbe  condenser  with  largest 
diaphragm.    Orthochromatic  plates  and  picric  acid  screen. 

Plate  VI,  Fio.  1. — Coverglafs  preparation  from  spleen  of  rabbit  innoculated  with 
hog  cholera  bacilli.  Stained  two  to  tliree  minutes  in  aqueous  solution 
of  fuchsin.  Mounted  in  xylol  balsam-.  X  1000. 
Fio.  2. — Coverglass  preparation  from  bouillon-peptone  culture  five  days'  old. 
Stained  in  aniline-water-fuclisin  for  five  minutes,  and  decolorized  in  one 
per  cent,  acetic  acid  for  a  few  seconds.  Mounted  in  xylol  balsam. 
X  1000. 

Plate  VII,  Fio.  1. — Coverglass  preimration  from  bouillon-peptone  culture  one  day 
old.    Stained  same  as  Fig.  1  of  Plate  VI.    Mounted  in  xylol  balsam. 
X  1000. 
•Fio.  2. — Coverglass  preparation  from  gelatine  culture  two  days  old.    Stained 
same  as  Fig,  2,  Plate  VI.     x  1000. 

Plate  VIII,  Fio.  1. — Coverglass  preparation  from  colony  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  taken 
from  an  Esmarch  tube,  made  directly  from  spleen  of  pig,  fifteen  days 
old.    Stained  same  as  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII.     X  1000. 
Fio.  2. — Coverglass  preparation  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  from  agar  culture  fifteen 
days  old.    Stained  same  as  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI.    X  1000. 
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PLATE  VI. 

Photomicrographs  of  Hog  Cholera  Bacillus. 


Fi6.  1.  X  1000. 

COVEROLABS    PREPARATION    FROM    SPLEEN    OF    INOCULATED    RABBIT. 


Fig.  2.  X  1000. 
oovsnai.AS8  pheparatios  from  liquid  culturz  fine  tiki*  ova*- 


PLATE  Vn. 

Photomicrographs  of  Hog  Cholera  Bacillus. 


Fig.  i.  X  iOOO. 

COVEROUlSS    preparation    from    liquid    culture    one    DAT    OLD, 


Fig.  2.  X  iOOO. 

COVEHOLjiSS  PREPARATION   FROM   OEJATINE   CULTURE.  TWO  ■DKXS  Ql.'D- 


PLATE  Vra. 

Photomicrographs  of  Hog  Cholera  BAOiLLua 


Fig.  1.  X 1000. 


Fig.  2.  X  1000. 
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PLATE  DC 

SWINE  Plague  Micrococcus. 


Fig.  1. 

C0VER0LA88    PREPARATION    FROM    AGAR    CULTURE. 


Fig.  2. 

OOVEKOLASa  PRBPAHATIOH   FROM    BLOOD    OF    TOOW3UlTKD   PUOTe». 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  AHENUATION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA  BACILLI 

BY  HEAT. 


IHVESTIGATIONS  OF  1888. 

Heat  has  been  used  by  Pasteur  in  the  attenuation  of  anthrax  virus 
by  exposing  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli  to  a  temperature  of  42°-43°  C. 
continuously  for  a  certain  numoer  of  days.  Cultures  kept  in  a  ther- 
mostat at  tms  temperature  for  about  thirty-one  days  were  so  attenu- 
ated that  they  were  incapable  of  destroying  animals  larger  than  very 
young  mice.  Kept  in  the  same  conditions  for  only  twelve  days,  in- 
oculation failed  to  destroy  adidt  guinea  pigs.*  The  former  cidture 
was  denominated  the  first,  the  latter  the  second  vaccine.  To  make 
sheep  immune  they  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  the  first 
vaccine  and  twelve  days  later  with  the  second  vaccine.  Subsequent 
inoculation  with  strong  virus  had  no  effect  upon  the  vaccinated  ani- 
mals, although  it  was  quite  invariably  fatal  to  those  which  had  not 
been  so  treated. 

Although  Pasteur's  discovery  must  be  considered  a  scientific  event 
of  great  importance,  its  practical  application  is  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect success.  Experiments  conducted  by  Koch,  Qaffky,  and  Lomer, 
in  Berlin,  have  shown  that  the  process  of  attenuation  does  not  always 

go  on  uniformly,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  vaccine  can  not  always 
e  relied  upon.  A  few  animals  may  die  as  a  result  of  the  first  or 
second  inoculation.  This  fact  induced  the  last  international  con- 
gress of  hygiene  at  Vienna  to  adopt  the  resolution  that  anthrax  vac- 
cination snotdd  not  be  practiced  upon  sheep  in  any  locality  unless 
the  disease  causes  a  loss  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  annually.  It  was  also 
shown  in  the  experiments  at  Berlin  that  immunity  after  vaccination 
is  not  absolutely  perfect  when  the  virus  is  introduced  with  the  food. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  way  in  which  infection  takes  place. 
The  results  obtained  by  Pasteur  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  make 
it  at  least  desirable  to  try  heat  attenuation  for  other  bacterial  organ- 
isms, although  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  the  same  proc- 
ess will  suffice  for  all  or  even  a  small  number  of  disease  germs,  for 
these  differ  among  one  another  very  widely. 

Kittf  has  tried  heat  in  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  of  Black  Quar- 
ter in  Germany  by  exposing  the  diseased  muscular  tissue,  which  had 
been  thoroughly  aried  in  the  air  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  to  the 
steam  of  bomng  water  at  100°  C.  for  four,  five,  and  six  hours  con- 
tinuously. The  spores  of  the  bacilli  of  this  disease  were  sufficiently 
attenuated  after  a  six  hours'  exposure  so  that  sheep  inoculated  with 
the  powder  in  certain  doses  remained  well  after  inocidation  with 
strong  virus.  The  reaction  after  the  vaccinal  inoculation  was  very 
slight.  Hog  cholera  virus  is  destroyed  by  a  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes' exposure  in  a  water  bath  at  58  C.  A  momentary  contact  with 
boiling  water  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  so  that  Kitt's  method  is  not 
applicable  to  it  but  only  to  bacteria  which  form  spores. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  test 
the  method  of  Pasteur  on  hog  cholera  bacilli,  and  to  obtain,  if  pos- 

♦  Compt.Bend,  Acad.des  Sciences,  March  21, 1881. 

t  Centram.  /.  Bakteriologie  u.  ParaHtenkunde,  1888,  i,  671. 
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sible,  a  vaccine  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  prevention  of  anthrax. 
Although  only  a  preliminary  step  has  been  taKen  in  this  matter,  and 
the  promise  oi  favorable  results  is  not  flattering,  we  consider  it  best 
to  publish  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  cultivation 
which  should  prove  harmless  to  rabbits.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  placing  tubes  in  a  thermostat  kept  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  inoculating  rabbits  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  any  diminution  in  the  pathogenic  activity. 

April  9,  1888. — ^Four  Salmon  tuDesK)f  beef -infusion  peptone  were 
inoculated  from  an  agar-aaar  culture  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  two 
weeks  old,  and  placed  in  a  d' Arsonval  thermostat,  the  internal  tem- 
perature of  which  registered  between  42**  and  43°  C.  Two  series  of 
inoculations  were  made  on  rabbits,  one  from  one  of  the  original 
liquid  cultures  at  different  intervals,  the  other  from  a  culture  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  every  five  days  by  inoculating  a  fresh  tube.  The 
result  is  most  easily  understood  by  examining  the  following  table: 

Agar  cttlture. 
April  9   b.  f.  p.* 

'f 

Aprfl  14  b.  L  p. 


April  19  rabbit 
Inoculated 

Aprfl  96  dfed 

I 

April  80  rabbit 
&j  4died 


(a) 


(»]) 


1 


April  19  b.  L  p. 
April  94  b.  1.  o. 


April  80  b.  i.  p.       (04) 


r 

ibbit 


llaj4b. 


May  9  rai 
May  18  died 


(oi)       April  19  rabUt  fnoeidatod 
April94died 

(a.) 


April  80  mbUt 
Maj6died 


L 


«H) 


May  0  b.  l  pb       (a«) 


May  9  rabbit 
May  16  died 


The  first  inoculations  were  made  April  19,  with  culture  a,  which 
had  been  in  the  thermostat  ten  days,  and  culture  a^,  which  had  been 
freshly  made  on  April  14.  Both  rabbits  received  about  i  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  culture  liquid  hypodermically.  Rabbit  a,  died  in  five  days 
with  extensive  coagulation  necrosis  in  liver  and  enlarged  spleen.  Bab* 
bit  a  died  on  the  folio  wing  day  with  the  same  lesions.  In  both  hog  chol- 
era bacilli  were  very  numerous  on  cover  glass  preparations  of  spleen, 
and  obtained  pure  in  cultures.  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  all 
subsequent  cases  so  that  no  further  mention  need  be  made  of  this. 

Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  in  the  same  way  April  30,  one  from 
the  original  culture  a,  the  other  from  a,.  Both  died  May  4  and  5, 
respectively.    Lesions  the  same  as  with  the  first  pair. 

Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  May  9,  one  from  the  culture  a,  now 
thirty  days  old,  the  other  from  a„  the  fifth  renewal  of  a.  Both  rabbits 
died  on  the  7th  and  the  9th  day,  respectively.  The  lesions  were  practi- 
cally the  same,  with  the  addition  of  slight  hemorrhagic  lesions  in  the 
intestinal  tract.     The  period  of  the  disease  was  slightly  prolonged. 

The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory,  therefore,  for  if  any  attenua- 
tion was  going  on  its  final  attainment  woidd  demand  too  long  a  period 
of  time.  The  experiment  was  therefore  stopped  and  another  under- 
taken. The  temperature  of  the  thermostalk  was  raised  to  46°  C.  to 
hasten  the  process  of  attenuation. 

■■''■■■  ■  II.  -   ■  II     I   I  I  — —^IM^^— ^»^ 
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April  88  agar  colture. 

I 

]fByl8b.ip.   (5) 


Majasrablilt 

inoculatfed 
Hay  89  died 


llajl7b.i.p.   (&i) 


[ 


It  was  found  that  cultures  inoculated  from  h  failed  to  develop  at 
the  assigned  temperature,  so  that  this  experiment  was  not  continued 
any  farther.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  rabbit 
inoculated  from  the  original  culture  which  had  been  kept  at  45"  C. 
for  ten  davs  died  seven  days  after  inoculation  with  enlarged  spleen 
and  coagulation  necrosis  in  liver. 

A  temperature  of  ^Si^'-M^  C.  was  next  chosen,  and  the  experiment 
conducted  in  the  same  maimer,  as  the  appended  table  will  show : 


agar 
b.1.] 


eulturo. 


Jnne  Srabl 
JuneUftead 


£tt 


JinwlSimbblt 


JanaSBdaad 


June  88  raMm 
ramaixis  aUre 
Goltixre  dead 


p.    (a)    (48.6«-44«  C.) 


Jnofi  4  b.  L  p.  (ch) 

^1 


June  8  rabbit 
June  16  dead 


June  8  b.  i  p.  (fAila  to 

grow) 


June  18  b.  1.  p.  (ot) 


June  18  rabbit 
June  84  dead. 


June  18  b.  i  p.  (Oa) 


June  88  rabbit 
July  6  dead 

June  88' 
JuIrlO 


J| 


S^ 


pig 


June  28  b.  i.  p.  (04)  (sup- 
impv 
pure) 


poeed    impure,    but 
found 


June  88  b.  1.  p.  (a  J 


L 


July  Id  rabbit 
(remains  alive) 


July  10  rabbit 
(remains  alive) 


July  10  b.  i  p.  (a«) 
(culture  dead) 


Ji]lr85ral>l 

Jo&ao 


JUay  16  agar  culture 

May  89  b.  i.  d.  (b)  (4H»-^*C.) 


bit 


I 


August  4  rabbit     August  4  b.  L  p. 
domains  well)       CMerlle) 
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The  rabbits  inoculated  from  the  original  culture,  after  remaining  at 
the  temi)erature  of  43.5°-44°  C.  for  ten  and  twenty  days,  died  from  the 
inoculation  disease,  but  those  inoculated  from  the  same  tube  after 
thirty  and  fortv-three  days  remained  permanently  well.  This  was 
not  Que  to  an  attenuation  of  the  culture  but  to  its  death.  Turning 
to  the  series  of  rabbits  inoculated  from  the  cultures  renewed  every 
five  or  ten  days,  those  receiving  culture  liquid  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
days  old  died  from  the  inoculation  disease,  while  one  inoculated  after 
forty-three  days  remained  alive,  because  the  culture  was  dead,  i.  e., 
it  failed  to  fertilize  fresh  tubes  after  repeated  inoculation.  An  adult 
guinea-pi^,  inoculated  from  the  same  culture  material  thirty  days 
old,  died  in  12  days  as  a  result  of  the  infection.  In  this  case  only  a 
few  drops  had  been  injected.    This  experiment  demonstrates  that  in 

feneral  the  pathogenic  power  of  hog  cnolera  bacilli  is  only  destroyed 
y  the  death  of  the  organisms  themselves.  This  is  a  very  importent 
fact.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  attenuation  of  anthrax 
bacilli,  their  virulence  was  gradually  diminished  and  a  time  was 
reached  when  they  failed  to  km  all  but  mice,  while  they  still  retained 
the  power  of  multiplying  in  nutritive  liquids.  In  the  above  experi- 
ments even  guinea-pigs,  which  are  less  susceptible  to  this  disease 
than  rabbits,  died  twelve  days  before  the  culture  was  found  dead. 
The  latter  may  have  been  aead  some  days  before  this,  for  no  tests 
were  made  meanwhile. 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the  path- 
ogenic activity  of  hog  cholera  bacilli.  It  shows  that  there  are  two 
elements  involved,  (1)  the  ptomaine  action  of  the  organism ;  (2) 
their  mechanical  effect.  That  there  is  a  ptomaine  action  of  these 
bacilli  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  the  experiments  of  the  Bureau 
made  upon  pigeons  several  years  ago.  But  this  ptomaine  action  is 
evidently  secondary  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  bacilli  in  forming 
plu^s  or  thrombi  in  the  blood  vessels  and  thus  causing  destruction 
of  tissue  by  impeding  the  circulation.  This  tendency  to  act  me- 
chanically is  noi  lost  as  long  as  the  bacilli  are  alive,  as  shown  by 
their  fatal  effect  on  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  shortly  before  they  them- 
selves are  destroyed. 

At  the  temperature  employed  (43. 5°-44''  C. )  the  original  bouillon- 
peptone  culture  a  died  between  the  twentietn  and  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  beginning  of  the  exposure.  The  culture  from  this,,  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  every  fifth  or  tenth  day,  died  between  the  thir- 
tieth and  forty-second  days.  Another  culture,  6  (see  table),  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  thermostat  after  the  forty-sixth  aay  and  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  (about  SO'^-SS*'  C.  during  July), 
was  still  fatal  to  a  rabbit  on  the  fifty-seventh  day.  Another  rabbit 
inoculated  ten  days  later  remained  well,  and  a  fresh  culture  made  at 
the  same  time  remained  sterile,  showing  that  the  apparent  immunity 
of  the  rabbit  was  due  to  the  death  of  tne  bacilli  injected.  This  ex- 
periment also  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  pathogenic  power  of 
these  specific  organisms  expires  only  with  their  life  and  not  long  be- 
fore. 

It  is  evident  from  our  own  experiments  and  more  recent  ones  made 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  conducted  on  the  same  lines,  that  the 
amount  of  immunity  which  we  may  expect  to  gain  from  preventive 
inoculation  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  ptomaines  produced  by 
the  specific  microbes,  i.  c,  upon  their  poisonous  nature.  In  other 
words,  our  success  will  depend  upon  the  relation  borne  by  the  pto- 
maine to  the  disease  process.    If  tnis  factor  is  very  great  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  preventive  inoculation  either  with  ptomaines  or  with 
attenuated  cultures  will  be  successful  But  if  there  is,  in  addition, 
a  mechanical  element  which  may  overshadow  in  importance  the  pto- 
maine element,  the  problem  is  not  only  complicated,  but  may  fail. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  connection  with  these  experiments 
which  demand  attention.  One  is  the  variation  in  the  len^h  of  life 
of  the  different  cultures  exposed  to  the  same  conditions.  This  would 
be  a  serious  hindrance  in  obtaining  vaccinal  cultures  of  uniform 
strength  should  this  method  ever  prove  successful. 

There  was  a  noticeable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  serial  cult- 
ures after  a  sojourn  in  the  thermostat.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
multiply  rather  more  abundantly,  to  ^ow  in  minute  flakes,  and  to 
rise  to  the  surface  to  form  a  thin,  ujibroken  membrane.  The  motility 
was  somewhat  impaired  after  a  time.  These  changes  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  impurities,  but  tests  on  gelatine  plates  showed  that  the 
suspicion  was  unfounded.  These  experiments  will  be  continued  on 
rabbits  and  pigs  under  similar  conditions  to  determine  whether  any 
immunity  can  be  produced  by  this  method. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  AN  OUTBREAK  OF  INFECTIOUS  SWINE  DISEASES 

NEAR  BALTIMORE,   MD.,  SEPTEMBER,   1888. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  infectious  swine  diseases  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture  for  1887,  to  be  due  to 
the  existence  of  two  diseases  producmg  lesions  of  the  intestinal  tract 
which  shade  into  one  another  and  are  therefore  not  distinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  presence  of  the  specific  microbe  seems  to  be 
the  only  final  test.  As  a  rile,  however,  swine  plague  is  primarily  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  secondarily  of  the  digestiive  tract,  while  we 
have  invariably  found  hog  cholera  a  disease  of  the  intestinal  tract 
and  more  particularly  of  the  large  intestine,  with  unimportant  lesions 
of  the  lungs  very  litely  not  due  directly  to  the  hog  cholera  virus. 
This  difiEerence  may  often  serve  as  a  guide  when  bacteriological  ex- 
amination can  not  be  made,  but  even  this  is  frequently  misleading. 
The  existence  of  extensive  lun^  disease  as  the  result  of  the  polar- 
stained  swine  plague  organism  does  not  exclude  the  simultaneous  ex- 
istence of  hog  cholera.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  le- 
sions of  both  diseases  as  well  as  the  microbes  which  produce  them  in 
the  same  animal.  The  following  cases  illustrate  tnis  condition  of 
things  very  well.  Several  pigs  from  two  separate  herds  near  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  were  affected  with  some  infectious  malady 
were  examined  and  both  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  germs  were 
found  in  the  same  animal.  One  of  these  animals  was  transferred  to 
the  experimental  station  at  Washington,  and  there  gave  rise  to  an 
epizootic  of  both  diseases.  The  swine  plague  soon  ffave  way  to  the 
hog  cholera,  however,  and  later  on  lung  disease  was  out  a  secondary 
element  in  the  disease,  hog  cholera  persisting  with  variable  severity 
for  months  after. 

In  the  herd  which  contained  the  following  pigs  the  disease  broke 
out  four  weeks  ago  and  was  very  likely  due  te  the  introduction  of 
infected  swine  by  purchase. 

Sej)tember  10,  1888. — A  small  shoat  (No.  1)  from  this  herd  was 
seemingly  very  ill.  Flanks  tucked  in,  hincT  portion  of  body  swaying 
and  tottering  when  the  animal  moved.  It  was  killed  by  cutting  its 
throat 
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In  the  lungs  was  found  broncho-pneumonia,  localized  chiefly  in 
the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes.  In  the  larger  bronchi  lun^  worms 
were  present.  Superficial  inguinal  as  well  as  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  swollen  and  slightly  congested.  The  spleen  was  but  mod- 
erately enlarged.  In  the  upi)er  portion  of  colon  were  two  small 
superficial  ulcers.  The  mucosa  was  otherwise  intact  as  far  as  the  rec- 
tum. In  the  latter  situation  it  was  covered  with  a  peculiar  grayish 
deposit,  soft,  almost  like  lard,  without  tenacity.  It  was  arranged 
as  isolated  round  patches,  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  across 
and  about  one-sixteenth  inch  thick  ;  ^he  mucous  membrane  for  a  dis- 
tance of  18  inches  from  the  anus  being  thickly  covered  with  them. 
They  are  easily  removed  and  leave  a  slight  dei)ression  in  the  mucosa 
without  apparently  any  loss  of  substance.  This  exudate  is  made  up 
of  degenerated  cells,  probably  epithelial  in  origin,  but  they  are  too 
far  broken  down  to  allow  any  closer  examination.  Immense  num- 
bers of  bacteria  in  this  deposit  of  two  kinds  chiefly;  a  rather  large 
oval  bacillus,  with  i)eriphery  more  deeply  stained  and  a  very  slender 
rod. 

From  this  exudate  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  (September  11)  by  stir- 
ring it  up  in  sterile  water  thoroughly  and  injecting  some  of  the 
liquid  under  the  skin  of  one  thigh.  The  rabbit  was  dead  on  the  sixth 
day.  There  was  an  extensive  sanguinolent  staining  of  the  subcutis 
of  the  entire  abdomen,  and  of  a  part  of  the  thorax  and  thighs. 
Groups  of  petecchisB  on  the  ceecum.  Some  of  the  coils  of  intestine 
lightly  glued  to  abdominal  wall.  Spleen  small.  The  peritoneal  sur- 
face is  covered  with  minute  cocci ;  the  same  are  present  in  the  blood. 
Agar  cultures  from  the  peritoneal  surface  and  heart's  blood  con- 
tained the  same  organisms.  Although  polar  staining  was  not  mani- 
fest, there  was  no  doubt  that  the  microbe  was  the  non-motile  swine 
plague  germ. 

At  the  same  time  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  in  the  same  wajr  with 
lunff  tissue.  This  animal  died  in  two  days.  The  subcutis  of  inocu- 
lated thigh  slightly  blood-stained.  The  superficial  muscular  fiber  of 
a  grayish  homogeneous  appearance.  The  fascia  and  muscles  of  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  opaq^ue,  infiltrated.  On  the 
coils  of  intestine  a  few  small  masses  of  a  whitish  exudate.  Spleen 
slightly  enlarged;  liver  very  much  engorged.  No  bacteria  could  be 
distinctly  seen  on  cover-glass  preparations  from  liver,  spleen,  and 
blood,  feut  tubes  inoculated  from  blood  and  spleen  contained  on  the 
following  day  only  swine  plague  germs.  Roll  cultures  made  from 
the  lung  tissue  of  the  pig  were  liquefied  completely  in  a  few  days. 

The  examination  of  tne  spleen  gave  quite  different  results.  Al- 
though the  microscope  did  not  reveal  any  bacteria  on  one  coyer-glass 
preparation  from  the  spleen,  three  liquid  cultures  into  which  a  bit 
of  spleen  had  been  placed  contained  on  the  following  day  actively 
moving  hog  cholera  bacilli.  On  the  surface  of  an  agar  culture  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colonies  of  the  same  organism  made  their  appear* 
ance.  A  roll  culture  made  from  one  of  the  liquid  cultures  contained 
about  300  colonies,  non-liquefying,  all  alike,  and  resembling  in  growth 
hog  cholera  bacilli. 

It  was  very  important  to  determine  the  pathogenic  character  of 
this  bacillus  in  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  bas^  upon  its  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope  and  in  cultures. 

September  1^, — Two  mice  were  inocidatedsubcutaneously,  each  with 
several  drops  from  one  of  the  liquid  cultures  from  which  tne  roll  cult- 
ure had  been  made.    One  mouse  was  dead  September  19,  with  spleen 
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enlarged,  and  in  it  ntunerotis  hog  cholera  bacilli;  the  second  mouse 
remained  apparently  well  and  was  killed  fifteen  days  later.  Its  spleen 
was  enormously  enlarged,  and  it  wonld  no  doubt  nave  succumbed  in 
a  few  days.  But  the  following  intravenous  iniection  from  an  agar 
culture  which  was  inoculated  from  the  original  spleen  agar  culture 
is  sufficient  to  set  aside  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spleen  ba- 
cilli: 

November  12, 1888.— Fig  No.  90,  black  and  white,  about  five  months  old.  The 
right  crural  vein  was  exposed  by  raising  a  trian^lar  flap  of  skin  over  it  after 
thoroughly  disinfectine  the  latter  with  a  1:500  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  Five 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  oeef -infusion  peptone  culture  inoculated  from  an  agar  cult- 
ure about  a  week  old  was  injected  into  the  exposed  vein  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  5  per  cent,  carbohc  acid.  The  liquid  culture  was  two 
days  old  when  used.  Two  hours  after  the  inoculation  the  temperature  had  risen 
from  lOSf*"  F.  to  107"  F.  November  13,  there  was  no  swelling,  but  a  slight  serous 
oozing  at  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  appetite  was  good.  November  14,  at  8  p. 
m.,  the  temperature  was  lOTf".  The  animal  was  disinclined  to  move,  although  it 
came  to  eat  in  the  morning  and  evening.  November  15,  it  lay  on  its  vide,  quietly, 
with  occasional  kicking.    Found  dead  at  4  p.  m.    Autopsy  held  immediately. 

General  blush  on  skin  of  ventral  aspect,  snout,  and  lips.  No  swelling  at  the  point 
of  inoculation;  slight  blood  extravasation.  Spleen  enormously  enlarged,  14  inches 
long,  two-thirds  inch  wide,  and  one-half  to  1  inch  thick,  gorged  witn  dark  blood, 
and  friable.  Superficial  inguinids  enlarged,  oedematous;  on  section  diffuse  pale 
red  spots;  cortex  congested.  Bronchial  and  renal  glands  enlarged,  partly  hemor- 
rhagic; gastric  glands  hemorrhagic  throughout  substance.  The  blood  is  thick,  dark 
colored,  coagulation  slight,  even  after  several  hours'  exposure  to  the  air.  Several 
petecchisB  on  epicardium  of  right  auricle.  Right  side  of  heart  distended  with  blood. 
In  it  a  smaJl  white  clot.  Left  heart  contracted,  emp^.  Lungs  normal,  excepting 
one-third  of  left  ventral  lobe,  which  is  collapsed.  Kidneys  enlarged,  deeply  con- 
Kested  throughout.  The  surface  is  thickly  dotted  with  minute  deep  red  points. 
The  papillae  so  deeply  reddened  that  any  extravasations  would  not  be  recognizable. 
A  few  petecchisB  in  pelvis.  Bladder  contains  about  80  grams  of  urine  tinged  with 
blood.  The  whole  mucosa  of  stomach  is  deeply  congested.  In  fundus  it  is  hemor- 
rhagic, with  numerous  patches  of  necrosed  epithelium  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
across.  The  upper  8  inches  of  duodenum  in  the  same  condition  as  the  fundus  of 
stomach.  Numerous  red  points  scattered  over  mucosa  of  entire  small  intestine.  In 
lower  ileum  a  few  hemorrhagic  points.  The  mucosa  of  caecum  and  upper  colon  very 
cdightly  congested,  but  the  remaining  two-thirds  intensely  so.  Hegiorrhage  here 
and  there  sufficient  to  stain  the  feces  with  blood  which  were  otl^ftwise  normal. 
The  mesenteric  and  meso-colic  glands  all  deeply  congested  throughout  their  sub- 
stance. 

Cover-glass  preparations  from  spleen  pulp  showed  a  large  number  of  hog  cholera 
bacteria.  Cultures  from  the  same  revealed  the  presence  of  the  same  organisms 
only. 

September  19. — Pig  No.  2,  alive  in  the  morning,  dead  at  noon.  Ex- 
amined soon  after  death.  Slight  reddening  of  skin  on  throat,  inside 
of  limbs  and  pubic  region.  Spleen  very  large,  engorged,  softened. 
Lymphatic  glands  genercJly  enlarged  but  paJe,  exceptmg  the  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  the  cortex  of  which  is  deeply  congested.  Liver 
imparts  a  harsh  sensation  to  the  knife.  Kidneys  normal.  Echino- 
rhynchi  in  ^'ejunum  attached  to  ulcerous  depressions  in  the  mucosa. 
Lowest  12  inches  of  ileum  contain  several  deep  ulcers  one-fourth 
to  three-fourths  inch  across.  The  mucosa  of  the.ileo-caecal  valve  is 
thickened,  ulcerated  superficially,  and  indurated  beneath.  There  are 
several  large  ulcers  near  the  valve  and  in  the  upper  colon,  from  one- 
half  to  li  inches  across.  The  corresponding  serosa  inflamed  and  at^ 
tached  to  neighboring  organs. 

All  but  the  caudal  and  dorsal  half  of  the  principal  lobe  of  each 
lung  solidified.  The  diseased  principal  lobe  has  a  bluish-red,  the 
other  lobes  a  pale  grayish-red  color.  Li  the  former  the  infiltration 
is  in  the  form  of  minute  whitish  plugs  in  a  red  ground.    The  latter 
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on  section  lias  a  glistening,  half-gelatinqna  asi>ectr  •  The  cut  bron- 
chioles exude  a  milky,  purulent  fluid. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  lungs  showed  in  stained  cover-glass 
preparations  a  large  number  of  pus  cells  and  polar-stained  bacteria, 
located  chiefly  around  the  nuclei  of  the  larger  cells  and  probably  em- 
bedded in  the  now  disintegrated  cell  protoplasm.  A  few  large  bac- 
teria present.  Of  two  roll  cultures  from  this  grayish  lung  tissue  one 
was  completely  liquefied,  the  other  partially  so.  A  rabbit  inoculated 
from  the  same  tissue  (grayish)  died  in  four  daysr 

The  fascia  of  the  inoculated  thigh  was  much  thickened,  whitish,  the  subjacent 
muscular  tissue  discolored,  pale.  Intense  peritonitis  manifested  by  a  grayish  exu- 
date covering  large  intestine  and  liver  ;  the  serosa  of  the  former  was  extensively 
ecchymosed  and  glued  to  the  ventral  abdominal  wall.  The  exudate  consisted  chiefly 
of  leucocytes  and  immense  numbers  of  polar-stained  swine  plague  bacteria.  These 
were  very  scarce  in  blood.  An  agar  culture  from  the  latter  contained  only  swine 
plague  bacteria.  A  rabbit  inocidated  at  the  same  time  with  the  red  hepatized  tissue 
was  ill  subsequently,  but  recovered.  It  was  kiUed  oti  the  sixteentii  day.  An  ex- 
tensive subcutaneous  abscess  was  found  over  the  abdomen,  with  necrosis  of  the  skin, 
wjiich  was  converted  into  a  dried  mass  hard  as  a  board.  Spleen  very  slightly  en- 
larged. 

From  a  bit  of  spleen  pulp  from  the  pig,  which  was  engorged,  dark, 
and  enlarged,  a  roll  culture  was  made.  About  one  hunarea  colonies 
of  hog  cholera  bacilli  developed.  Two  beef -infusion  peptone  tubes 
into  which  spleen  bits  were  placed  contained  on  the  toUowing  day 
hog  cholera  and  butyric  bacilli.  To  test  the  virulence  of  the  hog 
cholera  bacUli,  two  or  three  drops  of  one  liquid  culture  were  injected 
beneath  the  skin  of  two  mice  September  28.  One  died  prematurely 
on  the  following  day  with  enlarged  spleen,  owing  to  the  eictensive 
invasion  of  liver  and  kidneys  with  coccidia,  and  consequent  degener- 
ation of  these  organs.  The  second  mouse  died  in  three  days  with  a 
large  number  of  tcznia  in  the  dilated  duodenum.  Both  died  no  doubt 
from  the  inoculation,  but  their  death  was  hastened  by  the  presence  of 
the  parasites,  making  the  demonstration  unsatisfactory. 

Another  nig  (No.  3)  which  had  been  found  dead  in  the  morning 
and  undergone  considerable  decomposition  was  examined  superfi- 
cially at  the  same  time.  The  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged :  lungs 
normal.  The  large  intestine  contained  extensive  ulcers  with  local- 
ized peritonitis  *and  adhesion  to  surrounding  structures.  No  bac- 
teriolo^cal  examination  was  made.  ^ 

A  third  pig  from  the  same  herd  (No.  19)  was  taken,  while  sick,  to 
the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  in  order  that  fresh  pigs  might 
be  infected  and  our  study  of  the  disease  continued.  It  was  found 
dead  September  24,  four  days  after  its  arrival.  This  animal  also 
manifested  both  diseases,  more  prominently  so  than  those  already 
described.  Both  germs  were  found  in  its  body,  the  hog  cholera 
bacillus  in  the  spleen,  the  swine  plague  coccus  in  the  lungs,  as  the 
following  notes  show: 

Autopsy  several  hours  after  death.  No  skin  discoloration.  Spleen  very  large, 
due  to  blood  engorgement.  Lymphatic  glands  of  abdomen  in  general  very  much 
enlarged,  and  slightly  congested,  excepting  those  of  mesentery.  Kidneys  normal 
Liver  slightly  cirrhosed,  somewhat  gritty  on  section.  Mucosa  of  empty  stomach  cov- 
ered with  yellow  bile-stained  mucus.  SmaU  intestine  not  diseased.  In  the  caecum 
and  upper  12  inches  of  colon,  about  a  dozen  ulcers,  one-half  to  li  inches  across,  with 
a  dirty  olackish  floor.  The  iilceration  has  produced  inflammation  of  the  serosa  and 
thickening  of  the  wall. 

Limgs  extensively  diseased.  Of  the  right,  the  caudal  half  of  the  cephalic,  the 
entire  ventral,  and  the  cephalic  (anterior)  third  of  the  principal  lobe  hepatized.  Of 
the  left  IttSig  the  same  regionsi  including  the  azygoe  lobe)  are  in  the  same  conditioni 
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OTor  these  diseased  lobes  the  pteura  is  covered  with  a  translucent,  very  thin  exudate, 
either  in  the  form  of  dots  or  a  mesh-work.  Onl^  a  little  of  the  adjacent  normal  lung 
tissue  has  the  pleura  roughened.  The  exudate  is  made  up  of  leucocytes  and  a  large 
number  of  slender  bacilli.  The  diseased  lung  tissue,  from  the  surface,  is  red,  mot- 
tled with  minute  grayish  dots;  this  mottling  is  faint  in  some  regions,  in  others  the 
dots  seem  to  coalesce  into  grayish  x>atches.  The  cut  siurf  ace  is  grayish  red.  When 
compressed,  whitish,  semi-solid  plugs  are  forced  out  of  the  air  tubes.  In  some  places 
these  are  replaced  by  a  milkv,  flaky  fluid.  They  consist  of  leucocytes  and  epithelium 
with  very  few  bacteria.  No  polar-stained  bacteria  observed.  The  bronchial  and 
tracheal  glands  very  large,  tough,  pale  pink  on  section.  The  trachea  and  bronchi 
coat^  with  bright  red  foam.    In  tne  ends  of  the  latter  some  lung  worms. 

Pericarditis  probably  an  extension  of  the  pleuritis.  Both  sides  of  heart  and  large 
vessels  contain  white  thrombi. 

A  roll  culture  in  gelatine  from  lung  tissue  developed  a  few  fimgi  only.*  A  rabbit 
inoculated  with  lung  tissue  died  in  four  days.  The  subcutis  of  the  inoculated  thigh 
much  thickened  with  infiltrated  cells  (suppuration);  over  the  abdomen  also  thick- 
ened and  blood-stained.  The  csBcum  studded  with  hemorrhagic  points  and  covered 
with  a  gelatinous  exudate,  which  is  also  found  on  liver.  A  cover-glass  touched  to 
this  exudate  contains  immense  numbers  of  polar-stained  bacteria;  very  few  in  blood 
and  spleen.  Agar  cultures  from  these  develop  in  moderate  numtler  colomes  of 
swine  plague  bacteria. 

From  bits  of  spleen  pulp  of  the  pig  an  agar  culture,  a  gelatine  roU  culture,  and  a 
hqmd  culture  were  made.  The  agar  and  the  liquid  culture  contained  the  motile 
hog  cholera  bacilli;  the  latter  also  spore-bearing  butyric  bacilli.  The  roll  contained 
but  two  colonies.  Of  two  mice  inoculated  from  the  liquid  culture  one  died  on  the 
following  day;  the  other  in  five  davs,  with  enlarged  spleen,  containing  hog  cholera 
bacilli  in  considerable  numbers,  which  were  also  obtamed  pure  in  an  agar  culture. 
TUs  mouse  had  its  liver  and  kidneys  thoroughly  infested  with  coccidia. 

At  tlie  same  time  a  pi^  from  another  herd  near  Baltimore  was  ex- 
amined. The  owner  had  purchased  ten  young  pigs  in  May.  They 
began  to  congh  and  gradually  emaciate  about  one  month  ago;  since 
then  five  haa  died.  One  of  the  survivors,  emaciated,  very  weak, 
with  arched  back,  "  tucked-up"  abdomen,  and  dull,  sunken  eyes,  was 
killed  for  examination. 

The  spleen  was  not  enlarged.  The  lymphatics  in  general  were  enlarged,  pole,  and 
firm.  Lungs  normal,  with  exception  of  two  or  thr^  collapsed  areas  &om  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across.  liver  and  kidneys  normal.  Catarrhal  condition 
of  stomach.  In  the  jejunum  a  number  of  ulcers,  to  two  of  which  echinorhynchi  are 
attached.  These  worms  are  very  likely  the  cause  of  the  ulcers.  In  ^he  csecum  and 
upper  colon,  especially  on  and  around  the  valve,  were  about  twenty  ulcers,  one-half 
inch  across.  Tne  slougn  fell  out  of  most  of  them  while  the  specimens  were  being 
carried  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  The  ulcers  deprived  of  the  slough  are 
nearly  circular;  the  base  formed  by  the  muscular  wall;  the  sides  vertical,  as  if  the 
mucosa  had  been  punched  out,  the  border  being  slightly  thickened.  The  slouch 
itself  'was  yellowisn,  crumbling.  A  rabbit  inoculated  with  some  of  it  stirred  m 
sterile  water  dies  in  twenty-four  hours  with  shght  peritonitis,  internal  orsans  fi;ener- 
ally  congested  and  containing  numerous  oval  swine  plague  bacteria.  A  uquia  cult- 
ure from  the  heart  contained  only  swine  plague  bacteria,  whilaa  gelatine  tube  cult- 
ure from  the  spleen  failed  to  develop. 

From  the  spleen  two  tubes  of  nutrient  liquid  contain  a  motile  bacillus  not  dis- 
tinguishable rrom  hog  cholera  bacilli.  A  gelatine  roll  culture  contains  about  six 
colonies  of  the  same  organism. 

To  test  the  pathogenic  power  of  this  bacillus  two  mice  were  inoculated  from  the 
liquid  culture.  One  died  on  the  following  day,  with  numerous  hog  cholera  bacilH 
in  spleen  and  liver.  Premature  death,  due  to  extensive  defeneration  of  these  two 
organs,  which  was  caused  by  coccidia.  The  second  mouse  died  on  the  seventh  day, 
with  enlarged  spleen  and  extensive  coagulation-necrosis  in  liver.  Both  organs  con- 
tain numerous  hog  cholera  bacilli.  An  agar  culture  from  the  spleen  confirmed  the 
microscopic  diagnosis. 

We  have  thus  four  cases  in  which  both  hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague  bacteria  are  present  according  to  the  unequivocal  results  of 
Dacteriological  examination.      The  same  was  observed  in  the  out- 

*This  swine  plague  germ  did  not,  as  a  iiilei  grow  in  gelatine  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  room. 
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break  of  swine  plague  which,  occurred  in  the  beginjfiing  of  1887;  and 
which  is  reported  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  that  outbreak  the  ear- 
lier cases  examined  revealed  only  swine  plague  bacteria.  Later  on 
both  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  germs  were  encountered  in  the 
same  animal  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Finally  the  swine  plague 
died  out  towards  spring  and  only  the  hog  cholera  remained,  causing 
even  at  that  time  some  very  acute  cases.  The  swine  plag^iQ  was  the 
original  disease,  the  hog  cholera  being  grafted  upon  it  when  the  swine 
plague  pigs  from  a  neighboring  farm  were  placed  in  pens  infected 
with  hog  cholera  at  the  station.  Even  as  early  as  September,  1886, 
some  investigations  in  Illinois  brought  out  the  then  remarkable  and 
puzzling  fact  of  two  disease  germs  found  in  the  same  animal  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  describing  the  outbreak  caused  by  the  pig  brought  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Experiment  Station,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
indicate  the  condition  of  things  at  the  latter  in  order  to  explain  some 
of  the  occurrences  which  followed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  series  of  experiments  were 
planned  to  vaccinate  pigs  with  sterilized  cultures  of  hog  cholera 
bacilli.  Experiments  of  this  character  are  reported  as  having  been 
begun  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  or  Animal  Industrjr  for 
the  year  1886,  p.  50.  These  were  not  successful  on  pigs  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  inject  the  sterilized  culture  liquid  in  large 
quantities  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Without  going  into 
detail,  suffice  it  to  say  that  about  twelve  pigs  were  vaccinated  in  this 
way,  three  receiving  800  cubic  centimeters  m  doses  of  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters at  intervals  of  about  one  week,  three  600  cubic  centimeters, 
three  400  cubic  centimeters,  and  three  200  cubic  centimeters. 

The  experiment,  including  aU  inoculations,  lasted  from  February 
15  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Owing  to  some  accident  or  error  in 
the  sterilization  of  the  cinture  liquid  this  sterilization  was  not  comr 
pleted  in  some  of  the  liquid  used,  although  a  number  of  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  insure  absolute  sterility,  which  neea  not  be  re- 
counted here.  One  of  the  animals  died  of  acute  hog  cholera  on  the 
day  following  one  of  the  inoculations.  Its  mate  died  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  same  inoculation  of  hog  cholera.  Another  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  one  of  the  injections  because  of  some  injury 
to  the  intestines  during  the  injection.  As  these  pigs  were  distributed 
in  groups  of  three  in  different  pens,  it  was  thought  that  the  accident 
of  using  incompletely  sterilized  cultures  was  limited  to  one  i)en,  but 
subsequent  events  showed  this  supposition  to  be  untrue. 

The  remaining  pigs,  ten  in  number,  were  carefully  watched  for 
nearly  two  months  (until  May  25),  and  then  brought  together  into 
one  pen  to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  for  exposure  to  hog  cholera. 
There  were  in  this  lot  Nos.  482,  483,  484,  490,  491,  493,  andlfos.  8,  9. 
11,  and  12.  There  were  also  added  Nos.  5,  6,  13,  and  16,  as  control 
animals.  Of  these  animals,  No.  482  died  June  13,  very  much  ema- 
ciated and  with  extensive  ulceration  in  the  large  intestine.  No.  493 
died  July  5,  of  peritonitis,  indirectly  due  to  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  large  intestme.  The  animal  had  shown  previous  to  its  death  no 
indications  of  illness.  No.  484  died  July  15,  also  of  hog  cholera. 
The  lesions  of  this  case  wUl  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  others. 

Spleen  not  enlarged.  Considerable  recent  adhesions  among  coils  of  large  intestine. 
The  mucosa  of  large  intestine  contains  ulcers  as  large  as  silver  dollars,  with  a  black- 
ish, irregularly  gnawed  floor.  They  only  iuTolve  the  mucosa.  About  the  middle 
of  colon  a  tumor  is  situated  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal  widl  as  large  as  a 
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horae-cheotnut.  The  contents  are 'Whitish,  of  a  putty-like  consistencj.  Attached 
to  the  spleen  by  means  of  tough,  fibrous  tissue,  evidently  jxart  of  the  omentum,  is  a 
cylindrical  encysted  mass  of  the  same  consistency,  8  to  4  inches  long  and  one-half 
inch  wide.  These  masses  represent  without  doubt  the  place  where  the  incompletely 
sterilized  culture  liquid  was  deposited  by  the  needle. 

In  the  thorax  the  ventral  lobes  of  both  lungs  are  enlarged,  airless,  of  a  peJe  red- 
ish,  translucent,  gelatinous  aspect.  The  bronchi  of  these  lobes  are  filled  with  a  glairy 
muco-pus  and  contain  some  lung  worms.  Two  rabbits  inoculated  from  an  emul- 
«ion  of  lung  tissue  both  died  of  hog  cholera  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  day. 

No.  482,  found  dead  September  16,  had  several  old  ulcers  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  hings  were  extensively  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  by  old  fibrous  b^ds,  and  in 
put  airleaB  and  of  a  paXe  red  color. 

When  the  Baltimore  f^ig  was  brought  to  the  station  there  was  what 
may  be  considered  chronichog  cholera,  but  no  evidence  of  swine  plague 
as  shown  by  the  inoculation  of  lung  tissue  from  No.  484  into  rabbits 
some  time  ago,  and  also  the  autopsies  of  the  pigs  which  had  died  mean- 
while. The  ulcers  were  probably  directly  due  to  the  intra-abdom- 
inal injection  of  the  culture  liquid  supj)osed  to  be  sterile,  and  death 
was  brought  on  chiefly  through  peritonitis  as  the  result  of  the  ulcer- 
ation. If  the  disease,  so  chronic  in  character  as  to  elude  detection 
and  to  last  from  three  to  six  months,  was  still  capable  of  infecting 
other  animals  it  did  not  do  so,  as  not  only  four  of  the  vaccinated 
pigs  but  also  the  four  control  animals  were  still  alive  and  apparently 
well. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  sick  Baltimore  pig  it  was  penned  with 
these  survivors,  and  fresh  pigs  were  put  in  the  infected  pen  as  the 
inmates  died.  Thereupon  pigs  died  quite  rapidly,  with  lesions  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  swine  pla^e  and  a  deciaed  renewal  of  hog 
cholera  of  a  virulent  type.  Vaccmated  pigs  died  very  soon  after  in 
quick  succession,  some  with  marked  swine  plague  lesions.  A  pe- 
rusal of  the  autopsy  notes  given  below  will  show  that  they  all  suf- 
fered from  old  ulceration,  except  No.  12,  which  died  from  injuries 
received  It  also  appears  from  the  lesions  that  some  of  the  pigs 
were  very  likely  infected  a  second  time.  As  the  state  of  things  was 
very  complicated  nothing  positive  can  be  said  as  to  this  point.  The 
notes  are  simply  given  to  aid  in  elucidating  the  subject  of  swine 
plague.  As  to  two  of  the  control  animals  which  also  died  (Nos.  13 
ana  15),  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  state  from  the  autopsy  notes 
whether  they  had  been  infected  from  the  inoculated  animals  before 
September  20  or  had  contracted  the  disease  from  the  Baltimore  case. 
Nos.  5  and  6,  the  other  control  animals,  died  of  hog  cholera  contracted 
evidently  after  the  arrival  of  the  Baltimore  pigs,  as  the  notes  wiU 
show. 

The  introduction  of  the  Baltimore  pig  was  followed  September  31, 
eleven  days  later,  by  the  death  of  four  pigs,  Nos.  6,  8,  9,  and  11. 

September  81. — No.  5,  control  animal,*  found  dead  this  morning.  Skin  of  ven- 
tral surface  of  body  reddened ;  spleen  enormously  enlarged  and  congested.  Hem- 
orrhagic foci  in  lunes,  but  no  hepatization.  Large  intestine  deeply  reddened  and 
fiUeht^r  ulcerated.    l^umerous  hog  cholera  bacilli  in  spleen. 

Fig  r^o.  8,  vaccinated  animal,  foimd  dead  this  morning.  Skin  and  spleen  normal. 
Ingumal  glands  enlarged,  oedematous,  reddened.  Liver  cirrhosed.  Sidneys  with 
mArlnlla.  congested.  Stomach  empty,  mucosa  bile-stained.  In  ileimi  several  ulcers 
near  valve.  Mucosa  of  caecum  and  upper  third  of  colon  almost  entirely  ulcerated ; 
fsuther  down  ulcers  isolated  one-quarter  to  1  inch  across.  Rectum  intact.  Lungs 
about  twice  the  usual  size  of  collapsed  lungs;  over  both  a  pleuritic  deposit  appearing, 
either  as  a  mesh-work  or  as  minute  dots,  which  give  the  pleura  a  roughened  aspect, 
or  as  a  continuous  membrane,  according  to  the  quantity  of  exudate.  Slight  agglu- 
thiation  of  lobes  to  chest  walls  and  to  one  another.  In  each  pleiiral  sac  about  a  tea- 
•poonfol  of  loose,  soft  exudate. 

*The8e  terms  refer  to  the  vaocination  exponxnibnt. 
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The  parenchyma  of  the  hepatized  r^ons  Is  In  general  red,  granular  on  settiony 
with  much  reddlBh  serum  flowing  from  the  cut  surface,  but  the  ventral  and  cepha- 
lic lobes  are  in  more  advanced  stages,  some  parts  being  grayish  red  on  section, 
others  containing  small  foci  of  a  peculiar  pale,  grayish-yellow  color,  with  outline 
sharp  and  sinuous.  These  are,  no  doubt,  necrotic  masses,  or  sequestra.  They  are 
found  in  the  cephalic  lobe  of  the  ri^ht  lung.  The  same  lobe  of  the  left  side  is  in  a 
state  of  advanced  broncho-pneumonia,  the  smaller  air  tubes  being  filled  with  a  glairy 
muco-pus.  The  right  principal  lobe  contains  also  centers  of  b^inning  necrosis. 
In  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands,  which  are  much  enlarged,  the  cut  surface 
shows  grayish  scalloped  lines  in  a  deeply  congested  ground.  Trachea  contains  red- 
dish foam.  The  bronchi  contain  cylindrical  clots  of  dark  and  pale  color  embedded 
in  mucus ;  in  the  smaller  bronchi  a  frothy,  thin,  red  liquid.  The  inmiediate  cause 
of  death,  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

Cover-gliELSS  preparations  from  lung  tissue  show  large  numbers  of  polar-stained 
swine  plague  bacteria.  A  rabbit  ino^ilated  therefrom  died  in  eight  davs.  The  sub- 
cutis  on  the  inoculated  thigh  and  contiguous  abdominal  wall  was  thickened,  pasty, 
and  skirting  this  a  blood-stained,  gelatinous  exudate.  Peritonitis  shown  by  the  ex- 
tensive ecchymosis  of  the  csBCum  and  a  grayish,  gelatinous  exudate  covering  spleen, 
liver,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  intestine  with  a  layer  of  variable  thickness.  This 
exudate  is  made  up  in  part  of  pus  corpuscles  and  great  numbers  of  polar-stained 
bacteria.  These  are  aLso  abundant  in  tne  subcutaneous  infiltrate,  but  rare  in  heart's 
blood.  An  aqar  culture  from  the  peritoneal  exudate  contained  on  the  following 
day  a  very  tmn,  veil-like  growth  of  swine  plague  bacteria. 

In  the  barely  enlarged  spleen  of  the  pig,  hog  cholera  bacilli  can  be  detected  on 
cover-glass  preparations.  A  roll  culture  and  an  offar  culture  contain  the  same 
bacilli  only. 

Pig  No.  9,  eight  months  old,  vaccinated  animal.  Before  this  animal  was  placed 
in  the  infected  pen  it  was  fed  portions  of  thd  spleen  and  large  intestine  of  one  of 
the  Baltimore  cases  on  September  20. 

Skin  normal ;  spleen  barely  enlarged.  Cirrhosis  of  liver  advanced.  'Kidneys 
with  medullary  portion  deeply  reddened.  Lymphatics  of  meso-colon  and  near  kid- 
neys enlarged  and  congestea.  Stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  bile- 
stained  liquid.  Duodenum  extensively  pimiented.  Mucosa  of  csBcum  and  upper 
colon  almost  entirely  destroyed,  blackish.  JBelow  the  middle  of  the  colon  the  ulcers 
are  isolated.    The  walls  thickened  and  serosa  infiamed  where  ulcers  occur. 

Lungs  diseased  ;  considerable  serum  in  the  right  pleural  sac.  The  whole  of  the 
right  lung  and  the  cephalic  half  of  the  left  hepatized  and  covered  with  a  pleuritic 
exudate  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  case.  The  principal  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
is  in  a  state  of  red  hepatization,  while  the  ventral  lobe  is  farther  advanced  and 
contains  the  necrotic  loci  described  under  No.  8.  The  cephalic,  ventral,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  principal  lobe  of  the  left  lung  in  the  same  condition  as  the  corresponding 
lobes  of  right  sioie.  Bronchial  glands  enlarged,  with  reddened  cortex,  Bronchi 
fiUed  each  with  a  dark,  cylindrical  clot.  From  the  red  hepatized  re^ons  cover-glass 
preparations  show  polar-stained  bacteria  in  groups.  The  polar  stam  could  only  be 
made  out  clearly  when  the  germs  were  magnified  1,000  diameters.  Roll  cultures 
from  the  lung  tissue  were  useless,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  liquefying  germs 
present.  A  rabbit  inoculated  by  injecting  i  cubic  centimeter  of  sterile  water  in 
which  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  had  be«n  torn  up  died  ia  three  days  with  a  pasty  infiltra- 
tion of  the  subcutis  of  thigh  and  abdomen,  slightly  bloodnstained;  in  one  groin  the 
subcutis  ver^  emphysematous.  liver  and  kidneys  congested;  spleen  scarcely  en- 
larged. Peritoneum  of  caecum  roughened;  extravasations  in  meso-rectum.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  polar-stained  bacteria  in  subcutis  as  well  as  on  inflamed  perito- 
neum. Very  few  in  spleen  and  blood.  Two  agar  tubes  from  blood  and  spleen 
contained  an  abundant  growth  of  the  same  germs  next  day.  A  gelatine  roll  culture 
from  the  blood  remained  sterile. 

From  the  pig's  spleen  an  agar  culture  contained  only  hog  cholera  bacilli.  In  a 
roll  culture  from  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  about  200  colonies  of  the  same  germ  and  one 
producing  liquefaction. 

Pig  No.  11,  vaccinated,  about  eight  months  old  ;  foimd  dead  this  morning.  Skin 
normal;  spleen  not  enlarged.  Lymphatics  of  large  intestine  (meso-colon)  enlarged 
and  deeply  reddened;  glands  in  otner  regions  of  the  body  enlarged,  pale.  Liver 
cirrhosed.  Kidneys  not  changed.  Stomach  einply ;  mucosa  bile-stained,  along 
fundus  highly  congested.  Large  patches  of  superficial  ulceration  in  lower  jejunum 
and  ileum.  In  caecum  and  upper  colon  the  mucosa  is  almost  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  surface  appears  as  if  charcoal  dust  had  been  rubbed  into  it.  Walls  much 
thickened.  Very  curiously  a  large  diverticulmn  near  the  valve,  forming  a  pouch, 
has  its  mucosa  intact.    Ulceration  gradually  disappears  near  rectum. 

The  lungs  are  also  implicated,  but  there  is  no  pleuritis.  In  all  lobes  are  masses  of 
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hepatized  tissue  vaxying  in  size,  the  largest  probably  li  inches  in  diameter.  The 
hepatization  is  chiefly  of  the  grayish  variety,  the  tissue  being  very  hard  to  the  touch. 
Some  of  these  masses  contain  necrotic  foci.  The  cephalic  lobes  are  replaced  by 
masses  of  collapsed  tissue  interspersed  with  emphysematous  tissue.  Bronchial 
glands  very  large,  pale  whitish  on  section.  In  each  bronchus  a  thin,  cylindrical, 
dark  clot  embedded  in  much  glairy  mucus.  Lung  worms  in  the  blind  end  of  both. 
Cover-glass  preparations  stained  in  gentian  violet  show  leucocytes  chiefly,  vdth  manv 
polar-stained  cocci  located  aroimd  the  nuclei  and  very  likely  embedded  in  the  cell 
protoplasm. 

A  rabbit  inoculated  from  this  lung  tissue,  very  sick  thirteen  days  later,  was  chlo- 
roformed. The  place  of  inoculation  is  occupied  b^  an  abscess  situated  on  thigh  and 
abdomen,  and  flrmly  attached  fascia.  No  peritonitis.  Spleen  very  large,  of  a  gran- 
ular appearance,  the  size  duo  not  to  engorgement  but  hyperplasia.  The  1^'ger  cells 
have  their  protoplasm  filled  with  deeply  stained  granules.  A  few  hog  cholera  ba- 
cilli can  be  seen.  In  the  liver  a  few  acini  have  imdergone  coagulation-necrosis. 
Cultures  in  ayar  from  the  abscess  and  spleen  contain  only  ho^  cholera  baciUi.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  swine  plague  bacteria  were  destroyed  m  the  organism  of  the 
rabbit  as  indicated  by  the  large  abscess  and  the  condition  of  the  spleen. 

No.  15,  control  animal,  died  October  4.  Spleen  very  large  and  gorged  vrtth  blood. 
The  various  lymphatic  glinds  of  abdomen,  excepting  those  of  mesentery,  hemor- 
rhage throughout.  Liver  and  kidneys  not  affected.  Stomach  filled  with  food. 
In  uie  lowest  3  feet  of  ileum  are  a  large  number  of  ulcers  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  one-half  inch  across.  The  smallest  ones  are  simply  superficial 
slougns.  As  they  grow  larger  they  become  more  and  more  excavated  witi  thick- 
ened, puckered  periphery.  There  are  also  four  or  five  large  ulcers  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance encircling  the  tube  transversely.  They  are  all  stained  deep  yellow.  The 
serosa  beneath  these  opaque.  The  mucosa  of  the  csecum  and  about  6  mches  of  the 
colon  is  converted  into  a  tough,  partly  yellowish,  partly  blackish  necrotic  mass, 
closely  adherent  to  the  muscular  coat.  Wall  in  general  much  thickened.  Lower 
down  in  the  colon  there  are  about  six  oval  ulcers  three-quarters  inch  across,  with 
center  black,  periphery  yellowish  (resembling  buttons),  the  whole  slightly  elevated, 
llie  neoplastic  growth  beneath  the  superficial  slough  whitish,  firm,  extending  into 
muscular  coat.    Farther  down  a  similar  ulcer  2  inches  across. 

Lungs  adherent  to  costal  pleura  by  their  anterior  portion  and  to  pericardiupa. 
The  left  ventral  and  a  portion  of  cephalic  lobe  solid.  Tissue  grayish-red  on  section. 
A  slight  pressure  forces  from  the  an:  tubes  a  thick  milky  fluid.  The  principal  lobe 
much  congested  and  oedematous.  Of  the  right  lung  the  ventral  is  solid  and  like 
the  corresponding  left  lobe,  excepting  that  the  contents  of  the  air  tubes  is  consistent, 
like  putly ,  and  can  be  squeezed  out  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  plugs.  A  portion  of 
the  azygos  lobe  also  hepatized.  The  curdy  plugs  made  up  almost  entirely  of  agglu- 
tinated pus  corpuscles.  The  thoracic  lymphatics  with  hemorrhagic  cortex.  Right 
heart  contains  aark,  semi-coagulated  blood,  no  white  thrombi. 

This  case  did  not  present  wnat  might  be  considered  swineplague  lesions,  judg- 
ing from  the  foregoing  cases  and  from  previous  experience.  The  lung  tissue  rubbed 
on  covers  contained  very  few  bacteria  of  any  kind.  A  roll  culture  on  the  fifth  day 
contained  many  colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from  lung 
tissue  died  in  twelve  days  with  very  large  spleen,  coa^lation-necrosis  in  liver,  and 
hemorrhagic  duodenum.  Only  ho^  cholera  bacteria  obtained  from  its  organs. 
From  the  spleen  of  the  same  pig  a  hquid  and  an  agar  culture  contained  only  hog 
cholera  bacilli. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lung  lesions  were  due  to  the  swine 
pl^e  germ  or  not.  Certain  it  is  that  these  organisms  die  out  quite  rapidly  in 
lesions  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  may  thus  escape  detection.  In  this  case  death 
was  due  primarily  to  hog  cholei-a,  as  the  hemorrhagic  condition  of  the  lymphatics 
and  the  culture  indicate. 

October  8,  No.  6,  control  animal,  found  dead  this  morning.  Spleen  enormously 
enlarged.  Lungs  contain  niunerous  hemorrhagic  foci.  A  small  region  of  one  an- 
terior lobe  collapsed.  No  hepatization.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  ulcers  in  large  in- 
testine.   Two  cultures  from  spleen  remain  sterile. 

No8. 13,  16,  and  17  are  interesting  cases,  in  that  they  all  presented  the  lesions  of 
both  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  in  an  aggravated  form.  Nos.  16  and  17  were 
previously  fed  with  the  spleen  and  large  intestine  of  the  Baltimore  pig  (No.  19)  be- 
lore  they  were  placed  in  the  infected  pen  September  24.  No.  17  was  found  dead 
October  9 ;  Nos.  13  and  16,  October  11. 

No.  13,  control  animal.  Skin  over  pubic  region,  along  median  line  of  abdomen, 
inaide  of  limbs,  and  on  throat  considerably  reddened.  Superficial  inguinal  glands 
hemorrhagic.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged ,  dark.  Abdominal  cavity  contained  about  a 
pint  of  flmd,  dark-colored  fecal  matter  which  had  escaped  from  a  perforation  in 
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walls  of  colon.  EztensiTe  pale-yellowish  exudation  matting  the  Tarions  organs 
together.  Ccecum  and  colon  extensively  ulcerated.  Lungs  diseased.  Exudative 
pleuritis  gluing  lungs  to  chest  wall.  Left  lung  entirely  hepatized  with  exception 
of  a  small  re^on  near  caudal  border.  Principal  lobe  in  q^e  of  red  hepatization. 
Ventral  lobe  m  general  red  on  section,  with  numerous  small  wavy  lines  and  circles 
or  ovals  of  a  grayish  color,  representing  perhaps  cell  infiltrations  about  air  tubes. 
The  latter  plugged  with  caseous  masses.  On  this  lobe  the  pleuritic  exudate  waa 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Of  the  right  lung  the  whole  ventral 
lobe  was  solid,  red,  mottled  faintly  with  gray ;  cut  surface  smooth.  Portion  of  the 
cephalic  lobe  in  the  same  condition.  Azygos  lobe  normal.  Bronchial  glands  en- 
larged, pale  pink  on  section. 

la  the  red  hepatized  lung  tissue  and  pleuritic  exudate  a  large  number  of  swine 
plague  bacteria  could  be  detected.  A  rabbit  inoculated  with  lung  tissue  died  in  six 
da^s  with  extensive  subcutaneous  infiltration  on  thigh  and  abdomen,  spongy,  blood- 
stsuned.  Spleen  somewhat  enlarged ;  liver  with  slight  coagulation  necrosis.  Al- 
though we  have  here  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  both  germs,  only  swine 
plague  bacteria  were  found  in  an  agar  culture  rrom  the  spleen. 

No.  16,  fresh  animal.  Skin  normal ;  snleen  verjr  large,  gorged  with  blood.  Liver  * 
normal;  both  kidneys  have  the  medullary  portion  almost  completely  absorbed. 
Ureters  distended  to  a  diameter  of  one-third  to  one-half  inch.  Catarrh  of  bladder. 
A  few  stringy  deposits  on  coils  of  intestine.  Lymphatics  of  large  intestine  enlarged, 
indurated,  pale.  Stomach  normal.  In  lower  ileum  one  large  ulcer  2  inches  lon^ 
and  several  small  ones.  Large  intestine  ulcerated.  In  cascum  the  valve  is  coverea 
with  a  thin,  brick-red  slough.  Near  blind  end  two  button-shaped,  flat  ulcers,  one- 
half  inch  across,  and  a  large  niunber  of  very  small  ones.  In  the  upper  half  of  colcm 
a  few  ulcers  of  similar  character. 

Feeble  adhesion  of  both  lungs  to  chest  wall,  barely  collapsed.  All  but  the 
azygos  lobe  and  a  narrow  dorsal  strip  of  lung  tissue  in  each  lung  hep&tized.  A 
membranous  exudate  covers  the  diseased  portion,  thicker  ventrally — busily  peeled 
off.  In  the  right  lung  the  hepatization  is  dark  red,  granular.  The  region  of  the 
ventral  lobe  (middle  region)  snows  dorsally  necrotic  foci  (t.  e.,  lobules,  or  portions 
of  them,  of  a  homogeneous,  pale  grayish-yellow  appearance,  very  minutely  honey- 
combed, cutting  like  cheese,  and  sharply  outlin^  from  the  surrounding  tissue). 
The  ventral  lobe  itself  below  these  foci  has  the  air  tubes  of  all  sizes  filled  with  case- 
ous cylindrical  i>lugB.  The  necrotic  centers  are  numerous  in  the  cephalic  lobe. 
The  left  lung  is  in  substantially  the  same  condition.  Bronchial  glands  enlarged, 
firm,  pale  red.    White  thrombi  in  all  vessels  leading  to  or  from  heart. 

In  cover-glass  preparations  from  the  recentiy  hepatized  iimg  tissue  a  considerable 
number  of  polar-stamed  bacteria  can  be  seen.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from  it  died  in 
five  days,  with  extensive  pasty  infiltration  of  the  subcutis;  hemorrhagic  points  on 
csdcum;  spleen  moderately  enlarged.  An  agar  culture  from  the  spleen  contains  an 
abundant  growth  of  swine  plague  bacteria.  Through  some  oversight  the  results  of 
cultivations  from  the  spleen  of  this  pig  were  not  noted  down. 

No.  17,  fresh  animal.  Spleen  very  large  and  dark,  friable,  about  14  inches  long, 
^  wide.  Superficial  ingumals  enlarged,  with  minute  petecchisd  on  section,  and 
snctall  areas  and  lines  of  a  pale  grayish,  waxy  cast.  Complete  loss  of  medullary ;sub- 
Btance  of  both  kidneys,  due  to  the  formation  of  cysts  varying  in  diameter  from  one-  , 
half  to  1  inch.  In  left  kidney  about  one-half  of  cortex  also  gone;  four  or  five  pa- 
pillae still  show  on  the  median  section.  In  the  right  kidney  only  one  small  cyst  in 
cortex.  Liver  dark,  firm  to  the  touch;  lobules  on  ventral  surf  ace  slightly  project- 
ing. On  section  the  center  of  acini  brownish  red,  the  periphery  pale,  when 
scraped  the  parenchynia  comes  away  as  a  pultaceous  mass,  leaving  a  tough  honey- 
comoed  frame-work  (cirrhotic). 

Digestive  tract:  Mucosa  of  fundus  of  stomach  wine  red;  at  periphery  of  oesopha- 
geal expansion  a  blackish  patoh,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  slightly  depressed 
and  covered  with  islands  of  yellowish  slough.  In  the  cardiac  region  are  numerous 
erosions  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across;  all  covered  with  a  soft, 
whitish  deposit.  The  mucosa  of  duodenum  has  its  minute  vessels  injected  ana 
about  one  small  ulcer  to  a  square  inch,  superficial,  with  slough  stained  deep  yellow. 
For  2  feet  from  the  valve  the  mucosa  of  ileum  contains  ulcers  varying  in  size,  a  few 
very  large,  with  puckered  margin.  The  caecum,  filled  with  brownish,  soft  excreta, 
contains  about  two  dozen  ulcers,  fiattish,  center  blackish,  periphery  yellow.  The 
base  of  these  ulcers  consists  of  a  neoplastic,  whitish,  tough  tissue.  Throughout  the 
colon  are  small  yellowish  ulcers,  quite  superficial,  a  few  even  in  the  rectum. 

Thoracic  cavity:  Right  costal  pleura  and  diaphragm  of  ri^ht  side  covered  by  a 
laj^er  of  soft,  shreddy  material,  thickest  on  the  latter.  The  entire  right  lung  covered 
with  a  similar  exudate  of  variable  density.  The  anterior  (cephalic)  naif  of  this  lung 
hepatized;  the  hepatization  varying  from  a  dark  red  to  a  grayish  red.    The  air- 
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tnbes  are  plugged  with  translucent  and  opaque  whitish  plugs.  At  the  caudal  tip  of 
the  principal  lobe  a  grouj)  of  lobules,  solid,  grayish,  undergoing  caseation.  The 
bronchioles  are  plugged  with  white  curdy  masses,  and  contain  remnants  of  lung 
worms.  Only  one-half  of  the  two  anterior  (ventral  and  cephalic)  lobes  of  left  lung 
solid.  The  remainder  of  lung  cedematous.  The  azygos  looe  completely  hepatized, 
the  cut  surface  of  a  glistening  brownish  red,  with  curdy  plugs  extruded  from  the 
bronchioles  on  pressure.  They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  leucocytes  (pus  cells).  Tra- 
chea and  bronchi  contain  a  large  ampunt  of  a  viscid,  jelly-like  material. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  the  pleuritic  exudate  revealed  amon^  leucocytes  a 
large  nimiber  of  very  minute  cocci ;  in  some  a  polar  stain  is  visible.  In  a  few 
leucocytes  the  nucleus  was  situated  near  one  side,  and  between  its  two  branches  the 
cell  protoplasm  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bacteria.  A  gelatine  tube  culture 
made  diectly  from  the  pleuritic  exudate  failed  to  develop.  A  liquid  culture  from 
the  same  source  contained  chiefly  swine  plague  bacteria  and  a  few  motile  hog 
cholera  bacilli.  An  agar  culture  was  covered  on  the  following  day  with  a  verv 
dehcate  growth  containing  onlv  swine  plague  bacteria  so  far  as  it  could  be  examined. 
After  four  days,  however,  a  denser  growth  invaded  the  agar  surface  from  below, 
made  up  of  hog  cholera  bacilli.  The  lung  tissue  showed  the  same  organisms  in 
lan;e  numbers. 

from  the  spleen  onlv  hog  cholera  bacilli  were  obtained  in  a  liquid,  an  agar  cult- 
nre,  and  a  gelatine  roll  culture  in  which  about  two  hundred  colonies  appeared. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  fresh  pigs  (excepting  No.  12),  which 
were  either  simply  placed  in  the  infected  pen  or  previously  fed  with 
viscera  of  dead  swine.  They  indicate  the  decline  of  the  swine  plague 
(lung  disease)  and  a  still  considerable  virulence  of  the  hog  cholera. 

October  8. — ^No.  12,  vaccinated  animal,  found  dead  this  morning.  Pleural  and 
abdominal  cavities  contain  considerable  blood-stained  serum.  Blood  extravasation  in 
muscular  tissue  of  abdomen  along  median  line.  Caecum  and  upper  colon  filled 
with  smaU  pebbles.    Death  from  injury.    A  culture  from  spleen  remains  sterile. 

October  8. — Nos.  39  and  40,  fed  with  viscera  of  hog  cholera  cases  October  1,  dead 
this  morning.  In  No.  39  the  mucosa  of  ileum  and  large  intestine  was  necrosed 
superficially  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer.  Lungs,  with  exception  of  a  small  patch 
of  collapse  on  left  ventral  lobe  one-half  inch  square,  normal.  Spleen  contains  hog 
cholera  oacilli.  In  No.  40  the  lesions  were  the  same.  The  lungs  were  normal  but 
contained  lung  worms. 

October  10, — Nos.  1  and  2,  fed  with  viscera  of  dead  pigs  September  31,  found  dead 
this  moring.  In  both  there  was  extensive  necrosis  in  ileum  and  large  intestine, 
while  the  lungs  were  normal.  Cultures  from  the'Bpleen  of  No.  2  contain  x)nly  hog 
cholera  bacilli. 

Nos.  41  and  42  fed  together  with  Nos.  39  and  40,  with  hog  cholera  viscera,  October  1 ; 
both  dead  this  morning.  In  both  the  mucosa  of  ileum  and  large  intestine  was  ne- 
crosed; the  lungs  were  entirely  normal.  Cultures  from  the  spleens  of  both  on  agar 
contained  only  hog  cholera  baciUi. 

October  15. — No.  467,  exposed  since  September  20,  found  dead  this  morning.  Post 
mortem  changes  begun.  Thorax  and  abdomen  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Uuish-red  serum  of  an  offensive  odor.  Spleen  enlarged,  congested.  Lyinphatics 
of  groin  hemorrhagic.  No  ulcers  in  large  intestine,  but  mucosa  highly  innamed. 
Lungs  contain  a  few  hemorrhagic  points,  otherwise  entirely  normal. 

October  18. — No.  71,  exposed  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  Lungs  normal.  The 
lesions  are  confined  to  digestive  tract.  Slight  diphtheritic  deposit  on  mucosa  of 
lower  ileum.  In  caecum  and  colon,  the  deep  wine-red  mucosa  is  studded  with  a  large 
number  of  small  ulcers.  Culture  on  agar  from  spleen  contains  only  hog  cholera 
colonies. 

October  19. — ^No.  73,  exposed  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  Spleen  enlarged  and 
hrmphatics  generally  hemorrhagic.  Lungs  contain  numerous  hemorrhagic  centers 
from  one  to  fom*  lines  across.  In  each  ventral  lobe  a  small  region  collapsed  ;  no 
hepatization.  Kidneys  contain  hemorrhagic  points.  Extensive  ulceration  of  caecum 
and  colon.    Culture  from  spleen  contains  hog  cholera  bacilli. 

October  21. — No.  74,  fed  with  viscera  from  diseased  pigs  October  13,  died  this 
morning.  Extensive  ulceration  in  both  large  and  small  intestines.  Spleen  engorged. 
Lungs  normal. 

October  22. — No.  72,  exposed  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  In  this  case  we  again 
meet  with  lung  disease.  Lung  small.  Left  lung  roughened  on  the  entire  surface, 
condensing  in  some  places  into  a  delicate  mesh- work.  The  lesser  half  of  principal, 
the  whole  of  ventral,  and  portion  of  cephalic  lobe  airless.  In  the  principail  lobe  the 
hepatization  varies  from  a  catarrhal  plugging  of  air  tubea  and  aV;^^^  -neax  \}cl^ 
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caudal  tip,  to  a  dark-red  croupous  condition  towards  the  center  of  the  lobe.  The  right 
lung  is  free  from  pieuritis.  On  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  principal  lobe  are  from 
six  to  seven  patches  from  one-half  to  1  square  inch  in  area  of  a  bright  red,  mottled 
regularly  with  grayish-yellow  points.  On  section  these  hepatized  regions  are  of  a 
grayish  pink,  mottled  with  deep  red.  The  air  tubes  exude  a  soapy  fluid  on  com- 
pression. The  ventral  lobe  and  a  portion  of  the  principal  lobe  in  the  sam^  condition. 
Bronchial  glands  enlarged,  firm,  shghtly  reddened.,  In  both  bronchi  a  large  num- 
ber of  lung  worms,  which  are  very  probably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  broncho- 
pneumonia.   No  inoculations  were  made  from  it. 

Spleen  shghtly  enlarged,  congested.  A  small  quantity  of  blood-colored  serum  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  some  fibrils.  Kidneys  with  numerous  hemorrhagic  points 
in  medulla.  Stomach  and  duodenum  normal ;  five  ascarides  lodged  in  common  bile 
duct.  In  ileum  the  walls  are  triple  the  normal  thickness  ;  the  ;nucosa  is  converted 
superficially  into  a  yellow,  leather-like,  creased  surface  ;  \^hen  this  necrosed  mass 
is  forcibly  scraped  away  a  deep  wine-colored  tissue  is  exposed.  In  the  colon  the 
deeply  readenea  membrane  is  studded  with  about  twelve  small  ulcers  to  a  square  inch. 
In  the  csecum  the  entire  membrane  is  involved  down  to  the  muscular  coat. 

No.  70,  exposed  since  October  8,  died  this  evening.  Lungs  normal.  Lesions  lim- 
ited to  digestive  tract  and  as  severe  as  those  of  No.  72,  just  described. 

October  23. — No.  68,  exposed  since  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  Spleen  en- 
larged. Lungs  with  petecchiaB  on  surface ;  no  broncho-pneumonia.  Mucosa  of  large 
intestine  deeply  congested  and  beset  with  very  many  small  ulcers. 

October  24. — No.  75,  fed  with  diseased  viscera  October  13,  and  since  then  exposed 
in  infected  pen,  dead  this  mommg.  Spleen  enlarged ;  large  intestine  extensively 
ulcerated.    Lungs  normal. 

October  26. — No.  67,  exposed  since  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  Ventral  sur- 
face of  body  reddened.  Spleen  enlarged  and  dark,  friable.  L3mip£ui,tics  in  general 
enlarged,  indurated,  pale.  Mucosa  of  great  curvature  of  stomach  intensely  inflamed. 
About  seventy  ulcers  present,  partly  hemorrhagic.  Small  superflcial  ulcers  through- 
out small  intestine,  with  lemon-yellow  slough.  The  entire  large  intestine  contains 
them,  including  rectum,  about  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  across.  Slough  of  a 
dirty-yellowish  color.    Lungs  normal. 

October  27. — No,  468,  pig  about  one  year  old,  exposed  since  October  1,  foimd  dead 
this  morning  without  any  marked  signs  of  previous  illness.  Spleen  enlarged,  with 
numerous  hemorrhagic  infarcts.  Considerable  blood-stained  serum  in  abdominal 
cavity.  Lymphatics  generally  with  cortex  or  entire  substance  hemorrhagic.  A 
few  hemorrhagic  spots  in  stomach.  The  serosa  highly  inflamed;  several  small 
ulcers  near  valve.  Mucosa  of  large  intestine  dotted  with  petecchise  and  discolored 
with  diffuse  extravasation.  Kidney  with  cortex  and  medulla  pervaded  "with  punc- 
tiform  hemorrhages.  Several  i^cers  with  neoplastic  base  in  caecum.  Right  lung 
lightly  glued  to  chest  wall.  Considerable  hemorrhage  in  this  pleural  sac.  Over  the 
major  portion  of  the  pleura  of  the  right  lung,  after  removal,  a  closely  adherent, 
thin,  opaque,  false  membrane.  The  tip  of  ventral  and  cephalic  lobe  collapsed.  The 
ple^ira  of  the  cephahc  (anterior)  half  of  left  lum?  covered  by  a  delicate  net-work  of  ex- 
udate. Collapse  as  in  right  lung.  In  general  the  various  lobes  are  glued  together. 
The  lung^  tissue  itself  is  pervaded  with  small  hemorrhages,  and  oedematous.  No 
hepatization.  Bronchial  glands  hemorrhagic.  From  the  spleen  several  cultures 
(agar  and  liquid)  contain  only  hog  cholera  bacilli.  These  are  visible  in  large  num- 
bers on  cover-glass  preparations  of  spleen  pulp.  Gelatine  roll  cultures  show  the 
same  organisms. 

November  2. — ^No.  66,  exposed  since  October  18,  dead  this  morning.  Post  mortem 
decomposition  advanced.  Peritonitis.  Extensive  ulceration  of  lower  ileum  and 
large  mtestine.  Ventral  lobes  of  lungs  airless.  Lung  tissue  with  hemorrhagic 
pomts. 

November  3. — No.  81,  exposed  October  22,  dead  this  morning.  Large  intestine 
with  mucosa  highly  inflamed  and  slightly  ulcerated.    Lungs  normal. 

November  4. — No.  80,  exposed  since  October  22,  dead  this  morning.  Intense  con- 
gestion of  mucosa  of  large  intestine,  also  numerous  ulcers.  The  mucosa  of  ileum 
for  3  feet  from  valve  completely  necrosed.    Lungs  normal. 

December  7. — No.  94,  exposed  since  November  28,  dead  this  morning.  Ulceration 
beginning  in  the  large  intestine.  Lungs  with  ia  few  hemorrhagic  foci;  otherwise 
normad. 

December  8. — No.  64,  exposed  since  November  13,  dead  this  morning.  Several  old 
ulcers  in  large  intestine.    Lungs  normal. 

In  this  connection  the  following  case  is  of  great  interest,  not  only 
in  showing  the  extent  to  which  swine  plague  may  go  in  the  destruc- 
tlon  of  lung  tissue,  but  also  in  showing  that  animals  may  live  for 
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some  time  with  only  a  small  portioa  of  the  lung  tissue  capable  of 
performing  its  function: 

No.  463  had  been  exposed  to  hog  cholera  at  the  beginmng  of  1888,  but  did  not 
take  the  disease.  It  was  used  subsequently  for  experiments  on  purgatives,  and 
dosed  with  calomel  several  times.  October  1  it  was  placed  in  the  infected  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  pen.  It  had  been  thin  and  unthrifty  for  several  months 
previous,  and  f aUed  to  grow  in  weight.  After  staving  in  this  pen  for  more  than 
three  months,  apparently  resisting  infection,  it  suddenly  died  January  14.  The  ab- 
dominal organs  were  in  general  healthy,  excepting  the  Uver,  which  was  cirrhosed. 
When  cut  a  gritty  sensation  was  imparted  to  the  hand.  The  stomach  was  also  ca- 
tarrhal.   There  were  no  ulcers  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  limgs  were  extensively  diseased.  All  but  about  one-fourth  of  the  right  lung 
and  one-sixth  of  the  left  lung  solid.  These  regions  were  situated  on  the  dorsal  as- 
pect of  the  principsd  lobe,  and  were  very  hypersBmic.  The  remainder  of  the  lung 
tissue  (with  exceptions  to  be  given)  is  converted  into  a  yellowish-white,  homogene- 
ous mass,  having  the  consistencjr  of  rubber  to  the  touch,  and  cutting  like  moder- 
ately hard  cheese.  Scraping  bnngs  away  scarcely  any  of  the  tissue.  The  inter- 
lobular tissue  and  small  bronchibles  show  very  faintly  or  are  effaced.  In  several 
places  the  hepatized  tissue  is  breaking  down  into  a  pasty,  grayish  mass.  In  the  left 
principal  lobe  a  sequestrum,  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  putty-hke  consistency. 
The  right  ventral  lobe  is  also  well-nigh  converted  into  the  same  pasty  material,  and 
the  center  of  the  azygos  lobe  is  softening. 

The  various  lobes  are  bound  together  by  tough  fibrous  tissue.  The  pleura  is  every- 
"where  thickened  by  the  formation  of  bands  and  patches  of  fibrous  tissue. 

In  order  to  test  the  pathogenic  effect  of  this  germ,  the  following 
inoculations  were  made  in  aadition  to  those  upon  rabbits  already  de- 
scribed: 

Two  fowls  which  were  inoculated  into  the  pectoral  with  1  cubic  centimeter  each 
of  a  liquid  culture  showed  no  signs  of  disease.  Two  pigeons  inoculated  with  i  cubic 
centimeter  each  likewise  resisted  successfully. 

Two  mice  received  about  ^  cubic  centimeter  of  a  liquid  cultiu-e  under  the  skin 
near  the  root  of  the  tail.  One  died  on  the  second,  the  other  on  the  third  day  after 
inoculation.  In  the  spleen  and  heart's  blood  of  both  were  large  numbers  of  polar- 
stained  swine  plague  bacteria.  In  one  of  them  a  gelatinous  exudate  on  the  pleura 
consisted  of  immense  numbers  of  these  germs,  together  with  many  leucocytes,  whose 
protoplasm  was  gorged  with  them.  Tne  lungs  were  in  part  hepatized.  (In  both 
mice  the  duodenum  was  greatly  distended  by  masses  of  tape- worms;  in  one  the  liver 
and  kidnevs  were  far  advanced  in  fatty  degeneration.  These  pathological  conditions 
no  doubt  hastened  the  fatal  result.) 

Effect  on  pigs,— Out  past  experience  with  this  germ  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  results  of  inoculation  into  pigs  unless  large  quan- 
tities are  injected.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  germs  are 
obtained  from  an  outbreak  oi  a  mild  character,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  one  under  consideration.  The  following  inoculations  without 
any  result  confirm  this  past  experience:* 

October  8. —Prom  an  agar  culture  obtained  from  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  lung 
tissue  (pig  No.  9),  the  condensation  water  containing  an  abundant  growth  of  swine 
plague  oacteria  was  mixed  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  sterile  bouillon.  A  bouil- 
lon peptone  culture  from  the  same  source  was  added  to  this,  making  20  cubic 
centuueters  in  all.  One  pi^  (No.  86)  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  culture  hquid,  one-half  into  each  thigh.  No.  37  was  inoculated 
into  the  right  lung  through  the  chest  wall,  receiving  8  cubic  centimeters.  No.  88 
was  inoculated  in  the  same  place,  2  cubic  centimeters  being  injected. 

No.  36  manifested  no  ill  effects,  being  watched  several  months.  No.  87  likewise 
remained  well.  No.  88  began  to  decline  about  a  month  after  the  inoculation,  and 
three  months  after  appeared  stunted  and  unthrifty  although  it  ate  very  well. 
Owing  to  its  poor  condition  it  was  kiUed  January  23.  There  were  no  lesions  of  ab- 
dominal or  thoracic  organs,  excepting  a  few  membranous  expansions  of  connective 
tissue  fastening  the  ventral  border  of  a  part  of  the  right  lung  to  the  chest  wall. 
Closer  examination  revealed  an  old  pleuritis,  indicated  by  snuul  shreds  of  fibrous 

*  Compare  with  these  similar  inoculations  made.with  swine  plague  germs  from 
a  severe  Iowa  outbreak,  reported  farther  on. 
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tissue  firmly  adherent  to  the  convex .  surface  of  the  £ame  luo^.  In  the  cephalic 
lobe  were  two  or  three  small  collapsed  masses.  The  lungs  were  sound  wim  this 
exception. 

SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THIS  EPIZOOTIC. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  three  pigs  from 
one  herd  and  one  from  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Ma.,  were 
found  to  contain  the  lesions  as  well  as  the  germs  of  two  infections 
diseases.  One  of  these  pigs  communicated  both  diseases  to  pigs  at 
the  Experiment  Station.  The  swine  pla^e  rose  rapidly  in  severity 
and  then  fell  equally  fast,  and  aliuost  disappeared  witnin  a  month 
after  its  introduction.  The  hog  cholera,  however,  continued  until 
the  middle  of  January,  1889,  witn  variable  severity.  Moreover,  not 
all  animals  took  swine  pla^e,  while  none  of  them  died  of  that  disease 
alone.  Previous  observations  have  shown  that  swine  plague  did  not 
last  very  long,  at  least  not  so  long  as  hog  cholera  when  associated  with 
it.  That  it  may,  however,  become  exceptionally  severe  is  proved  by 
investigations  made  in  Iowa  in  November,  1888,  and  reported  below. 

Before  speaking  of  the  characters  of  the  disease  as  observed  in  this 
outbreak,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  make  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  lesions  caused  by  one  disease  germ  or  another  in  the 
same  animal  when  we  have  a  double  disease  to  deal  with.  Hence 
the  brief  statements  made  must  be  considered  merely  as  opinions 
rather  than  positive  statements.  The  lung  disease  is  especially  puz- 
zling, in  so  far  as  the  lesions  in  different  lungs  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  lungs  are  of  such  different  character.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  swine  plague  causes  a  pneumonia  essentially  catarrhal  in 
character.  In  tnis  outbreak,  however,  much  of  the  pneumonia  ap- 
peared croupous,  i.  e.y  red,  granular.  A  certain  number  of  cases 
died  of  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  {hat  the 
hemorrhage  and  the  red  hepatization  were  resultants  of  hemorrhagic 
lesions  of  the  lung  tissue  so  common  in  uncomplicated  hog  cholera. 
Usually  the  dependent  lobes  appeared  to  be  affected  with  a  chronic 
broncho-pneumonia,  upon  which  the  swine  plague  was  grafted  sec- 
ondarily. It  was  quite  common  to  fijid  the  ventral  lobes  with  the 
air  tubes  filled  with  yellowish- white  consistent  plu^s,  or  else  creamy 
in  character,  while  other  portions  were  involved  m  simple  pneumonia 
without  implication  of  the  air  tubes.  Knowing,  as  we  do,^  that 
broncho-pneumonia  is  not  uncommon  both  in  young  pigs  free  from 
any  infectious  disease  and  in  such  as  die  of  hog  cholera,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  lungs  are  especially  vulnerable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  swine  plague  virus. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  lobules  were  found,  chiefly  in  the 
middle  and  ceplialic  third  of  the  lungs,  apparently  necrosed.  On  mi- 
croscopic examination  such  lobules  contained  a  variety  of  bacteria, 
chiefly  streptococci,  ranged  along  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  in  large 
masses  or  colonies,  which  were  brought  out  very  well  by  the  Qram- 
Weigert  stain.  It  is  probable  that  the  lobule  became  necrosed  be- 
cause of  the  plugging  of  its  vessels  by  thrombi,  and  that  these  bacte- 
ria invaded  it  as  putrefactive  forms.  At  the  same  time  we  must  ad- 
mit that  so  far  as  we  know  the  process  may  be  the  very  opposite. 

Frequently  the  disease  process  is  still  more  complicated  Iby  lesions 
due  to  lung  worms.    In  some  lungs  the  caudal  tip  of  the  large  prin- 
cipal lobe  on  both  sides  was  converted  into  a  solid,  rather  hard,  gray- 
ish-yellow mass,  evidently^  due  to  the  irritation  of  lung  worms  which 
settle  in  this  locality.     It  is  probable  that  swine  plague  may  start  in 
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such  a  nidus, 'altiLOUgli  the  peculiar  hepatization  is  not  originally  due 
to  swine  plague. 

In  the  cases  of  swine  plague,  pleuritis  was  a  common  and  promi- 
nent lesion,  directly  traceable  to  the  virus.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  pleu- 
ritis in  old  cases  of  hog  cholera  is  caused  now  and  then  hj  septic  or- 
gmisms  entering  the  serous  cavities  through  the  ulcerations  in  the 
rge  intestines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity  with  which  ulceration  of  the 
lar^e  intestine  accompanied  intra-abdominal  injection  of  hog  cholera 
bacilli  in  the  vaccination  experiment.  The  superficial  character  of 
most  of  the  ulcerations  would  lead  us  to  assume  that  the  virus  had 
acted  upon  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  surface  rather  than  in  the 
form  ot  emboli  from  the  sub-mucosa,  in  which  case  we  should  expect 
the  ulcers  to  be  deep  and  rather  small  in  size.  There  was  no  evidence, 
except  in  one  case  (No.  484),  of  injury  to  the  wall,  and  we  may  have 
to  accept  the  alternative  that  only  two  or  three  animals  were  inocu- 
lated with  insufficiently  sterilizea  cultures,  and  that  the  remainder 
took  the  disease  from  these  by  taking  the  virus  in  with  the  food. 

The  experiment  of  intra-abdominal  injection  of  sterilized  cultures 
in  large  quantities  has  since  been  repeated  without  any  accident,  and 
will  be  reported  when  completed. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  SWINE  DISEASES  IN  IOWA. 

In  determining  upon  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  it  is  necessary  to  know 
their  causes  and  all  that  pertains  to  their  life  history.  As  long  as 
these  are  not  fully  known  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  can  only  be 
Regarded  as  provisional  and  subject  to  change  after  more  thorough 
investigations.  For  the  same  reason  the  preventive  measures  appli" 
cable  to  one  disease  can  not  be  applied  to  another  if  there  are  diner- 
ences  in  the  microbes  that  cause  the  diseases.  We  have  already 
demonstrated  in  this  and  former  reports  that  all  infectious  swine 
diseases  in  our  country  are  not  the  same.  We  have  separated  them 
into  two  diseases,  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  Although  there  is 
much  that  is  alike  in  both  diseases  and  in  the  bacteria  causini^  them, 
the  latter  are  distinguished  from  one  another  in  a  number  of  ways, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  a  difference  in  their  resistance  to  ae- 
struction  and  their  behavior  in  the  surroundings  of  the  animals,  such 
as  soil,  water,  etc. 

One  of  the  problems  before  U3  now  is  to  determine  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  these  two  diseases  in  our  country.  Are  there  certain 
regions  overrun  by  one  of  these  diseases  and  free  from  the  other  ? 
what  regions  are  afflicted  with  both  diseases  ? 

It  was  to  aid  in  solving  these  q^uestions  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  reported  prevalence  of  swine  disease  about  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
in  November,  1888.  Owing  to  the  very  willing  assistance  of  Messrs. 
L.  M.  Van  Auken,  H.  I.  Smith,  and  others,  of  Mason  City,  in  locat- 
ing for  us  the  places  where  the  disease  existed,  and  in  furnishing 
valuable  information  concerning  the  spread  of  disease  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which  the  owners  of 
diseased  swine  placed  all  the  means  and  animals  at  our  disposal,  it 
was  possible  to  examine  several  animals  from  three  separate  farms 
within  two  days.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  bacteriological  work 
it  is  necessary  to  work  quickly  in  order  to  obtain  any  results. 

Farm  A. — The  disease  appeared  about  November  l,i3i«i\i!ss^^l 
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sixty-five  shoats,  weighing  at'the'^time  from  80  tal60  ponnds  eacli. 
They  were  kept  in  a  one-acre  lot  at  the  time  the  disease  appeared  and 
fed  upon  all  the  new  com  they  would  eat,  together  with  slops  from 
the  house.  The  pigs  were  all  dead  at  the  beginning  of  December. 
Of  this  herd,  three  pigs  were  examined  on  November  13,  i,  e.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  outbreak. 

November  18. — Pig  No.  1,  black  female  shoat,  died  either  yesterday  afternoon  or 
last  night,  during  which  there  had  been  a  heavy  frost.  Superficial  inguinal  glands 
very  much  enlarged,  dark  red.  On  section,  mottled  \vith  grayish  lines  and  cutjles, 
probably  due  to  cell  infiltration  of  the  lymph  channels.  The  ventral  lobes  of  both 
lungs  collapsed,  flesh  red.  Broncho-pneumonia  in  its  eai'ly  stages ;  no  pleuritis. 
Spleen  but  moderately  enlarged,  not  congested.  In  peritonea,l  cavity,  on  coils  of 
large  intestine,  a  few  stringy,  loose  deposits  of  fibrin.  Kidneys  normal.  On  the 
mucosa  of  the  large  intestine  a  very  thin  membranous  deposit  not  much  thicker 
than  heavy  paper.  It  is  easily  peeled  oflf ,  showing  a  deep  wme-red  surface  beneath. 
The  blind  end  of  the  caecum  is  converted  by  a  tjransvorse  partition  of  inflammatory 
origin  into  a  closed  cavity  larger  than  a  hen's  eg^.  The  walls  of  this  sac  are  at  least 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  surface  of  the  partition  facing  the  colon  is  covered  by  a 
thick  yellowish  mass,  partly  necrotic,  partly  neoplastic.  This  may  have  been  the 
result  of  ulceration.  An  tigar  culture  of  the  spleen  made  with  a  bit  of  tissue  re- 
mained sterile. 

A  portion  of  the  mucosa  of  large  intestine  and  of  the  diseased  lung  tissue  were 
placed  in  sterile,  plugged  test  tub^  and  kept  in  the  cold. 

On  December  1,  a  portion  of  each  was  torn  up  in  sterile  bouillon  and  injected 
hypodermically  into  two  rabbits.  The  one  inoculated  from  the  intestine  remained 
auve  and  well,  but  the  other  died  in  three  days.  There  was  asanguinolent,  cellular 
thickening  of  the  subcutis  of  the  inoculated  thigh  and  adjacent  groin.  Ilie  thigh 
muscles  under  the  exudate  were  of  a  grayish  color  and  faintly  ecchymosed.  There 
was  peritonitis  indicated  by  ecchymosis  of  the  serous  surface  of  csecum  and  a 
membranous  exudate  on  spleen  and  liver.  The  dorsal  wall  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  the  serosa  of  rectum  were  also  involved.  Liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  much 
congested.  On  section  the  medullary  portion  of  kidneys  wells  up  slightly  above 
the  cortical  portion.  In  left  lung  five  to  six  foci  of  dark  red  hepatization.  A  cover- 
glass  applied  to  the  exudate  on  spleen  shows  an  immense  number  of  cocci  and  a 
small  number  of  leucocytes.  In  blood  and  spleen  pulp  they  are  rare.  An  a^ar  cult- 
ure from  the  latter  and  a  bouillon  cultmre  of  the  former  are  both  pure  cultures  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  swine  plague  germ. 

About  one  month  later  (January  3)  a  fresh  rabbit  was  inoculated  from  an  dgar 
culture  meanwhile  renewed  several  times.  A  little  of  the  growth  was  diluted  in 
sterile  beef  infusion  and  ^  cubic  centimeter  injected  subcutaneously.  The  rabbit 
died  on  the  fourth  day,  with  extensivelesionsof  the  subcutis  of  abdomen  and  thigh, 
partly  yellowish,  pasty  suppuration,  partly  ecchymotic.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was 
affectea  in  the  same  way,  the  lesions  being  exudative,  partly  hemorrhagic.  The  same 
organisms  injected  were  found  in  the  exudate  and  mtemal  organs  on  cover-glass 
preparations  and  by  cultivation. 

Pig  No.  2,  small  red  male.  Hair  almost  entirely  shed;  very  much  emaciated; 
died  yesterday.  Lymphatic  glands  of  inguinal  region  enlarged,  pale  red.  Changes 
similar  to  those  in  No.  1,  but  much  less  marked.  Lunje^s  normal,  excepting  the  very 
tip  of  one  lobe.  Spleen  moderately  enlarged  but  considerably  congested.  Kidneys 
normal.  On  openmg  abdomen,  the  ulceration  of  the  large  intestme  was  manifest 
from  the  serous  surface  of  the  coilp,  between  which  in  the  meso-colon  there  was 
a  gelatinous  exudate;  the  meso-colic  glands  as  large  as  small  beans.  Tlie  caecum 
was  glued  fast  to  the  adjacent  kidney  and  a  clot  as  large  as  a  marble  adherent  to 
the  former  in  another  place.  When  opened,  four  deep  ulcers  were  found  in  the 
caecum.  When  the  superficial  slough  was  scraped  away  the  tissue  beneath  was 
found  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  mucosa  of  entire  colon  was  beset  with  super- 
ficial sloughs,  chiefly  on  the  ridges,  and  small  round  ulcers  more  sparingly  dissemi- 
nated. 

Portions  of  the  diseased  mucosa  were  cut  out  and  preserved  in  the  cold  in  sterile, 
plugged  test  tubes.  November  20,  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  by  placing  a  portion  of  an 
ulcer  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh.  This  rabbit  lived  until  December  7,  seventeen  days 
after  inoculation.  Over  the  pubis  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  which  seems  to 
consist  of  the  thigh  muscles  greatly  enlarged  by  abscesses  between  the  bimdles  of 
fibers;  contents  of  abscesses  cheesy.  Over  the  abdomen  thickening  of  subcutis, 
with  sero-gelatinous  exudate  on  periphery  of  thickened  area.  On  epicardium  a 
^alatinous  deposit,  and  in  heart  muscle  about  six  whitish,  homogeneous  mafisee 
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from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged,  dark. 
*  No  bacteria  to  be  seen  in  spleen  pulp,  but  the  large  pale  cells  have  their  protoplasm 
filled  with  deeply  stained  (methylene  blue)  points.  In  the  belief  that  the  local  effect 
of  the  inoculation  was  the  cause  of  death,  as  the  rabbit  had  lived  so  long,  two  tubes 
of  anar  were  inoculated  with  bits  of  the  enlarged  thigh  muscle.  These  remained 
sterile. 

On  December  1  another  ulcer  was  inoculated  by  tearing  it  up  in  sterile  water  and 
injecting  i  cubic  centimeter  of  the  suspension  of  ulcerated  tissue.  This  had  been 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  or  the  outside  air  since  it  was  collected.  It  was,  however, 
considerably  decomposed.  The  rabbit  died  December  11.  There  was  in  this  case  also 
extensive  pasty  thickening  of  the  subcutis  over  the  thigh  and  abdomen  about  one- 
quarter  inch  thick.  No  peritonitis.  Spleen  enlarged,  dark,  softened.  Lungs  pale; 
blood  dark,  coagulated  very  imperfectly.  In  the  caecum  for  about  3  inches  from 
the  blind  end  are  about  eignt  ulcers.  The  surface  of  the  ulcers  is  hemorrhagic,  the 
base  miade  up  of  thickened  pale-red  tissue.  The  genesis  of  these  ulcers  was  explained 
in  subsequent  cases  as  a  caseous  (suppurative)  condition  of  the  follicles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine,  which  broke  through  the  membrane  and  caused  hemorrhage  on  the 
mucous  surface.  They  may  have  been  due  to  emboli  from  the  inflamed  subcutis, 
which  was  very  likely  the  cause  of  the  abscesses  in  the  heart  muscle  of  the  preced- 
ing case. 

Uover-glass  preparations  from  the  spleen,  liver,  blood,  and  subcutaneous  infiltra- 
tions revealed  no  oacteria,  but  a  considerable  number  of  leucocytes  with  elongated 
or  divided  nucleus,  in  the  protoplasm  of  which  were  numerous  punctiform  bodies 
deeply  stained  (methylene  olue).  Agar  tubes  were  inoculated  from  liver,  spleen, 
and  blood.  All  but  one  remained  sterile.  This  contained  a  motile  bacillus  very 
much  like  the  hog  cholera  germ,  but  it  grew  more  vigorously  on  agar  and  liquefied 
gelatine,  besides  having  no  effect  on  mice  and  rabbits.  The  swine  plague  germ  was 
therefore  not  obtained  in  cultures  from  these  rabbits. 

At  the  same  time  (November  18)  a  shoat  (No.  8)  was  killed  for  examination  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  sick  for  some  time.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  there  was 
an  area  8  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  the  skin  had  sloughed  away,  and  in 
which  the  muscular  tissue  was  exposed  to  view.  •  This  may  have  accounted,  per- 
haps, for  the  illness,  since  nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  animal  excepting 
collapse  of  the  left  ventral  lobe  of  the  lungs  in  which  broncho-pneumonia  was  not 

yet  apparent.    The  intestines  were  normal. 

» 

Farm  B, — The  disease  had  appeared  about  the  middle  of  October  in 
a  herd  of  63  shoats  and  12  old  hogs.  By  the  efid  of  the  year  53  shoats 
and  5  old  hogs  were  dead,  and  the  disease  practically  extinct.  When 
the  disease  broke  out  the  shoats  occupied  a  40-acre  corn  field,  and 
"were  also  fed  with  skimmed  milk  and  slops  from  the  house.  The  old 
hogs  were  penned,  receiving  all  the  corn  they  could  eat.  The  exam- 
ination included  the  following  cases: 

November  14,  No.  4,  small  pig,  probably  died  yesterday  noon.  Temperature  of 
the  air  below  freezing.  Emaciated.  The  disease  seems  limited  to  the  lungs  and 
digestive  tract.  Tlie  former  have  the  ventral  lobes  airless,  of  a  red  flesh  color.  In 
the  other  lobes  are  a  number  of  scattered  foci  of  collapse  and  beginning  pneumonia. 
The  large  intestines  are  extensively  ulcerated,  there  being  at  least  three  ulcers  to  1 
square  inch  of  mucosa.  In  some  places  the  necrosis  is  in  the  form  of  bands  parallel 
to;the  ridges  or  folds  of  the  membrane.  The  lowest  foot  of  the  mucosa  in  the 
ileum  is  completely  converted  into  a  slough. 

From  the  spleen,  which  is  small  and  pale,  two  bits  were  placed  in  agar  tubes, 
though  no  bacteria  were  s^n  on  one  cover-glass  of  spleen  pulp.  One  tube  re- 
mained permanently  free  from  growth ;  the  other  developed  a  dense  whitish,  glis- 
tening growth,  extending  upward  from  the  spleen  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  a^ar. 
In  bouillon  peptone  it  grew  slightly  more  turbid  than  the  hog  cholera  ^rm,  but 
had  the  same  form  and  was  motile.  On  gelatine  it  grew  without  producmg  lique- 
faction. From  the  liquid  culture  two  mice  and  a  raboit  were  inoculated  Novenaber 
28.  One  of  the  mice  was  found  dead  on  the  fifth  day.  In  each  lung  dark  red  foci 
of  hepatization.  Intestines  in  part  blackish,  albio  stomach  near  pylorus,  evidently 
due  to  tarry  contents,  which  may  have  been  due  to  hemorrhage,  although  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  this  point,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  annual.  In  the  small 
spleen  a  few  bacteria  were  seen,  but  no  cultures  were  made  therefrom  in  the  expec^ 
tation  of  getting  better  results  from  tiie  other  mouse  and  the  rabbit.  But  both  of 
these  remained  well,  so  no  importance  was  attached  to  it.  The  mouse  killed  with 
cblorof onn  one  month  after  inoculation  showed  no  lesions  of  any  kind. 
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On  December  1,  two  mice  and  a  rabbit  were  inoculated  from  an  ulcer  of  the  same 
pig  kept  in  a  sterile  test  tube  in  the  refrigerator.  None  of  these  animals  showed ' 
signs  of  illness  thereafter. 

r^o.  5,  a  small  pig,  said  to  have  died  forty-eight  hours  ago.  On  examination  no 
lesions  were  found  in  lungs  or  intestines.  Two  tubes  of  agar  into  which  bits  of  the 
small,  pale  spleen  were  put  remained  sterile. 

No.  6,  of  the  same  size  as  the  two  preceding,  said  to  have  died  about  forty-eight 
hours  ago.  The  ulceration  in  the  large  intestmes  was  as  extensive  as  in  No.  4.  Of 
the  lungs  one  ventral  lobe  was  hepatized.  From  the  spleen,  which  was  considera- 
bly enlarged  and  congested  but  rather  firm,  two  agar  cultures  were  made.  These 
remained  sterile,  although  cover-^lass  preparations  had  shown  the  presence  of  strep- 
tococci. Six  days  later  a  rabbit  mociuated  from  an  ulcer,  meanwhile  kept  in  the 
cold,  remained  well. 

The  results  of  inoculations  and  cultures  from  these  three  cases  were  thus  entirely 
negative. 

Farm  C, — The  disease  appeared  about  November  1  in  a  herd  of  14 
stoats  and  2  old  hogs.  The  shoats,  weighing  from  125  to  175  pounds 
each,  were  all  dead  before  November  20.  They  had  been  kept  in 
pens  with  a  small  yard  to  run  in,  and  were  being  fed  on  all  the  new 
corn  and  water  they  could  consume,  together  with  sMnoimed  milk 
and  slops  from  the  nouse.  From  this  herd  the  following  animals 
were  examined :     ' 

November  14,  No.  7,  black  shoat,  weighing  about  125  pounds,  just  dead,  the  vis- 
cera still  quite  warm.  The  animal  is  in  very  good  condition,  altiiough  the  owner 
claimed  that  it  had  lost  at  least  50  pounds  during  its  illness.  The  lungs  are  perfect 
excepting  the  tip  of  one  ventral  lobe,  where  a  portion  as  large  as  a  small  marble  is 
solid.  Superficial  inguinal  glands  very  large  and  with  cortex  hemorrhagic.  Glands 
of  lesser  omentum  in  the  same  condition.  The  lower  coils  of  the  ileum  show  under 
the  serosa  punctif  orm  extravasations ;  the  walls  are  thickened  and  the  mucosa  itself 
is  concealed  by  patches  of  soft  yellowish-white  exudate  about  one-tenth  inch  thick. 
It  is  easily  peeled  off  and  exposes  a  deeply  reddened  membrane.  The  large  intes- 
tine, beginning  with  caecum,  is  extensively  ulcerated,  the  ulcers  being  in  general 
shallow  and  extended.  From  the  spleen,  which  was  very  large  and  gor^d  with 
blood,  two  bits  of  tissue  were  placed  in  agar  tubes.  These  remained  sterile.  No 
bacteria  could  be  detected  ih  spleen  tissue  with  the  microscope. 

From  one  of  the  ulcers  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  November  20  by  placing  a  small 
bit  of  the  ulcerated  tissue  under  the  skin  and  drawing  the  incision  together  with  a 
single  stitch.  The  animal  died  in  six  davs.  The  subcutis  of  the  inoculated  tlii^h 
was  considerably  infiltrated,  on  the  abdomen  only  slightly  so.  On  the  opposite 
thigh  near  the  pubis  a  small  patch  of  hemorrhagic  i)oints  on  the  muscular  tissue. 
No  peritonitis.  Spleen  congested,  but  barely  augmented  in  size.  In  spleen  and 
blood  no  bacteria  could  be  detected;  the  leucocytes  there  contained  the  stained  par- 
ticles, as  before  described.  Two  aaar  and  two  bouillon  peptone  tubes  were  inocu- 
lated from  tlie  blood  and  spleen  pulp.    All  four  tubes  remained  sterile. 

No.  8,  animal  about  the  size  of  No.  7,  died  last  night.  Superficial  inguinal 
glands  with  cortex  reddened,  and  occasional  hemorrhagic  points  in  medulla,  which 
has  a  decided  greenish-yellow  tinge. 

All  but  a  narrow  portion  along  the  dorsal  i^gion  of  each  lung  solid,  twice  as  large 
as  in  the  collapsed  condition.  No  pleuritis.  The  entire  hepatized  tissue  contains 
whitish,  cheesy  masses,  from  1  to  4  millimeters  (one  twenty-fifth  to  four  twenty- 
fifths  of  an  inch)  across,  which  are  consistent,  so  that  the  whole  lung  cuts  like  liver 
tissue.  The  masses  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  but  httle  reddened  lung  tissue  be- 
tween them;  odor  moderately  putrefactive.  Liver  has  a  peculiar  mahogany  color, 
indicating  stasis  of  the  bile  in  the  bile  capillaries  and  ducts.  The  acini  are  plainly 
outlined,  bloodless.  Spleen  exceedingly  large,  due  to  engorgement  with  blood.  In 
the  caecum  a  large  ulcer  near  the  valve,  about  li  inches  across,  besides  six  or  seven 
smaller  ones  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  across,  the  yellowish  slough  slightly  pro- 
jecting. 

From  the  lung  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  November  21.  A  bit  of  lung  tissue  was 
teased  and  broken  up  in  sterile  bouillon  and  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  thigh. 
Hie  rabbit  was  dead  on  November  24.  The  injection  had  caused  considerable  pastv 
thickening  of  the  subcutis  on  the  thigh.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  and  dark  colored. 
Other  lesions  absent.  Cover-glass  preparations  fail  to  show  bacteria  in  spleen,  liver, 
and  heart's  blood.  From  the  spleen  and  the  blood  each  an  agar  and  a  bouillon  i)ep- 
tone  tube  were  inoculated.    The  two  agar  and  one  bouillon  tube  contained,  on  the 
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following  day,  growths  which  proTed  to  be  made  up  only  of  swine  plague  bacteria. 
Hie  other  bouillon  tube  contained  also  a  short  non-motile  bacillus. 

Another  rabbit  had  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time  by  placing  a  small  bit  from 
one  of  the  ulcers  of  the  csBCum  under  the  skki  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh. 
This  animal  was  found  dead  November  27.  There  was  in  this  case  but  slight  sup- 
purative infiltration  of  the  subcutis  at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  a  few  petecchise  on 
abdominal  muscles.  Spleen  small,  darJi ;  uver  congested  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
fatty  degeneration.  Cysticerci  in  omentum.  In  the  spleen,  Uver,  and  blood  an  im- 
mense number  of  swine  plague  bacteria,  showing  very  clearly  the  polar  stain.  Cult- 
ures in  agar  and  in  bouillon  peptone  from  the  spleen  and  heart's  blood  contained 
on  the  f ollowmg  day  only  swine  plague  bacteria.  A  tube  of  gelatine  moculated  at 
the  time  failed  to  grow.  Swine  plague  bacteria  were  thus  obtained  from  both  in- 
testine and  lungs  of  No.  8. 

No.  9,  in  size  and  weight  like  the  two  preceding.  So  sick  that  it  was  thought 
best  to  kill  it.  In  this  animal  there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  large  intestmes,  bt^t 
in  tiie  ventral  portion  of  the  left  lung  the  broncho-pneumonia,  so  advanced  in  No. 
8,  was  already  established.  The  spleen  was  moderatelv  engorged  with  blood.  Two 
agar  cultures  from  spleen  bits  remain  sterile.  From  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  a  rabbit  was 
inoculated  into  the  thigh  subcutaneously  on  November  31.  It  was  foomd  dead  No- 
vember 25.  The  local  lesion  involves  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  thigh 
and  abdomen.  The  muscular  tissue  undemeatli  is  grayish,  discolored.  The  siib- 
cutis  overlying  it  is  thickened  and  softened,  partly  gelatinous,  and  infiltrated  with 
blood  in  the  groin.  The  caecum  directly  underlymg  the  subcutaneous  mfiammation 
of  the  abdomen  is  dotted  with  hemorrhages,  and  about  3  inches  of  the  blind  end  has 
its  walls  very  much  thickened,  softened,  the  serous  aspect  discolored  with  blood  ex- 
travasations, and  the  mucosa  grayish,  softened,  the  contents  of  a  semi-gelatinous, 
colorless  aspect.  Slight  exudate  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  liver.  The  subcuta- 
neous and  peritoneal  exudates  contain  an  immense  number  of  cocci ;  in  the  blood 
they  are  few  m  number.  None  show  any  distinct  polar  stain.  Agar  cultures  from 
the  peritoneal  exudate  and  from  heturt's  blood  contam,  on  the  following  day,  a 
growth  of  swine  plague  bacteria  only. 

No.  10,  small  shoat,  died  only  a  few  hours  ago.  All  of  left  hmg  but  a  small  strip 
of  dorsal  region  hepatized.  The  principal  lobe  is  in  a  condition  of  dark  red  hepati- 
zation interspersed  with  areas  of  a  paler  color.  Over  the  ventral  lobe,  on  its  lateral 
aspect,  an  exudate  nearly  one-eighth  inch  thick,  lamellar,  easily  scraped  away  as  a 
yellowish-white  pultaceous  mass.  The  lung  tissue  beneath  it  in  a  state  of  advanced 
cellular  infiltration  (broncho-pneumonia).  The  ventral  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is 
likewise  involved  in  broncho-pneumonia.  In  the  csacum  near  the  valve  a  slightly 
depressed,  ragged,  gnawed  ulcer  about  1  inch  across.  The  mucosa  of  the  entire  valve 
is  also  ulcerated.  No  lesions  lower  down.  From  the  slightly  congested  but  not 
enlarged  spleen  two  agar  cultures  were  made.    These  remained  sterile. 

On  November  21  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  one-fourth  cubic 
centimeter  of  an  emulsion  of  the  lung  tissue  m  sterile  beef  infusion.  This  rabbit  re- 
mained alive  and  apparently  well.  December  17,  nearly  a  month  later,  it  was  killed 
with  chloroform.  A  large  ulcer  had  formed  on  abdomen,  exposing  the  thickened 
subcutis  firmly  attached  to  subjacent  muscular  tissue.  No  peritonitis.  Spleen  small 
and  pale,  liver  dark.  Stomach  well  filled  with  food.  In  the  waUs  of  th«^  caecum  near 
the  blind  end  about  a  dozen  whitish  patches,  the  largest  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  across,  the  smallest  barely  visible.  These  patches  correspond  to  soft  white 
masses,  probably  lymph  foUicles  undergoing  suppuration.  In  the  left  lung  a  small 
area  of  hepatized  tissue.  The  process  in  this  case  had  been  localized  in  the  subcutis, 
and  the  condition  in  the  csecum  may  have  been  due  to  embolism. 

On  December  1  a  second  rabbit  wa^  inoculated  in  the  same  way  from  the  same 
material,  kept  meanwhile  in  the  refrigerator.    The  result  was  entirely  negative. 

The  virulence  of  pure  cultures  of  the  swine  plague  bacteria  obtained  from  pigs 
Nos.  8  and  9  by  inoculation  into  rabbits  was  tested  about  a  month  later  on  raboits 
by  suspending  a  loop  full  of  the  gelatinous  growth  from  the  condensation  water  of 
agar  cultures  in  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  sterile  water,  and  injecting  one-eighth  of 
this  amount  subcutaneously.  Rabbit  inoculated  from  culture  from  pig  No.  8,  Jan- 
uary 2,  dead  next  morning — in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Slight  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
cutiB  of  inoculated  thigh  with  ecchymoses  and  discoloration  of  the  subjacent 
ntiuscle.  Lyinph  gland  of  eroin  hemorrliagic.  In  the  internal  organs  no  changes, 
no  peritonitis.  Spleen  dark,  slightly  enlarged.  In  spleen  and  liver  an  immense 
number  of  polar-stained  swine  plague  bacteria. 

Babbit  inoculated  from  culture  from  pig  No.  9,  January  8,  died  within  forty-eight 
hours.  The  lesion  at  the  place  of  inoculation  somewhat  more  pronounced  and  ex- 
tending to  abdomen.  In  the  latter  cavity  the  caicum  and  portion  of  colon  densely 
si»inkied  with  subserous  punctiform  extravasations,  potions  of  rectum  and  duo- 
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denum  reddened.  A  grayish  viscid  exndate  between  the- caecum  and  colon,  on 
liver  and  spleen.  The  exudate  consists  chiefly  of  swine  plague  bcu^teria,  which  are 
also  present  in  the  spleen  and  blood. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  cultivation  and  inoculation 
experiments: 


Date  of 
autop^. 


Nov.  13 


Nov.  14 


o 

a  . 

-^  o 

OQ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Spleen  cultures  on  agar 
made  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 


Sterile. 
do 


Putrefactive 
one  tube. 

Sterile 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


germ  in 


Rabbit  inoculated  with 
ulcer. 


December  l^o  result  — 

November  20,  no  result; 

December  1,  doubtful. 


One  rabbit,  two  mice,  no 
result. 


November  90,  no  result . . 
November  20,  doubtful . . 
November  21 ,  swine  plague 


Babbit   inoculated   with 
lung  tissue. 


December  1,  swine  plague. 


November  21 ,  swine  plague 

Do. 
November  21,  no  result. 
December  1,  no  result. 


From  the  notes  and  the  tabulated  results  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
ease under  examination  is  not  true  hog  cholera.  This  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  absence  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  from  the  spleen  in  all  cases 
examined.  In  true  hog  cholera  these  bacilli  are  rarely  missed  when 
bits  of  spleen  tissue  are  taken  for  culture,  and  in  many  cases  a  prick 
of  the  platinum  wire  into  the  spleen  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  copious 
growth.  In  the  second  place,  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  material 
from  intestinal  ulcers  is  also  ^uite  invariably  successful  in  true  hog 
cholera  in  isolating  the  bacilli.  Lastly,  inoculations  of  rabbits  from 
diseased  lung  tissue  in  hog  cholera  are  successful  in  most  cases.  We 
have  in  the  investigation  before  us  therefore  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  hog  cholera  germs  were  present  in  the  diseased  animals. 
It  might  be  objected  that  some  of  the  inoculations  were  made  so  long 
after  the  material  had  been  collected  that  the  specific  germs  died 
meanwhile  or  were  destroyed  by  the  multiplication  of  putrefactive 
organisms.  But  this  objection  may  be  answered  by  the  fact  that 
hog  cholera  bacilli  are  very  hardy,  and  could  not  havebeen  destroyed 
in  the  time  elapsing  between  post  mortem  examination  and  inoculation 
into  animals,  which  was  either  seven  or  sixteen  days,  as  indicated  in 
the  table.  During  this  period  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial in  the  cold  and  in  a  condition  favorable  to  drying  (sterile  test 
tubes  plugged  with  cotton  wool).  Drying  fails  to  destroy  hog  chol- 
era bacilli,  especially  when  surrounded  by  or  embedded  in  other 
material,  within  one  month  at  the  shortest.  When  these  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  disease  can  not  be  pronounced  hog 
cholera,  although  strikingly  resembling  it  in  most  of  the  animals 
examined.  There  is  but  one  alternative  to  be  considered.  The  fferm 
producing  the  disease  in  the  intestinal  tract  may  not  be  accessible  by 
the  methods  which  were  used,  t.  e.,  it  may  not  be  capable  of  infect- 
ing rabbits  and  mice  and  destroying  them.  •  It  may  be  limited  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tract  so  that  it  can  not  be  obtained 
in  cultures  made  from  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen.  This 
theory  seemed  at  first  a  probable  one  when  a  few  of  the  inoculated 
rabbits  died  with  what  appeared  to  be  metastatic  abscesses  in  the 
walls  of  the  caecum,  in  one  case  in  the  heart  muscle,  although  all 
the  cultures  from  these  animals  remained  sterile.    It  seemed  reason- 
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able  to  assupie  that  the  .microbe  in  these  cases  multiplied  in  the 
abscesses  only.  When,  however,  the  same  disease  in  rabbits  was 
caused  by  inoculating  them  subcutaneously  with  the  contents  of  the 
caecum  oi  healthy  swine,  this  theory  was  abandoned,  for  it  showed 
that  whatever  caused  the  disease  must  have  been  normally  present 
in  the  intestines,  very  probably  as  a  putrefactive  organism. 
From  a  few  cases,  however  (lung  Nos.  1,  8,  9;  intestmeNo.  8),  swine 

Slague  bacteria  were  obtained,  and  without  doubt  the  disease  was 
ue  to  these  germs.  The  lung  lesions  of  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10  were  well- 
nigh  sufficient  to  mal^e  a  dia^osis  of  swine  plague,  but  the  existence 
of  intestinal  lesions  (ulcers  m  No.  3,  7)  without  any  appreciable  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  had  not  yet  been  encountered  in  Eastern  outbreaks 
of  swine  plague,  where  extensive  pneumonic  and  less  frequently  pleur 
ritic  lesions  nave  thus  far  proved  the  only  reliable  diagnostic  sign. 
The  swine  plague  theory  will  likewise  interpret  the  negative  results 
of  many  inociuations.  Swine  plague  bacteria  are  easily  destroyed  by 
drying,  in  ordinary  water,  and  in  putrefactive  media.  Some  of  the 
animus  (swine  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6)  had  been  dead  from  thirty-six  to 
f  orty-eignt  hours,  and  meanwhile  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  32° 
F.  Under  such  circumstances  any  swine  plague  bacteria  present  in 
the  digestive  tract  may  have  perished  even  before  the  autopsies  were 
made* 

Taking  these  examinations,  together  with  previous  work  on  swine 
plague  in  the  East,  into  consideration,  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
regard  the  disease  not  hog  cholera  but  swine  plague,  basing  this  infer- 
ence on  the  absence  of  hog  cholera  and  the  presence  of  swine  plague 
germs.  The  negative  results  from  the  cases  examined  on  Farm  B  are 
explained  by  the  perishable  nature  of  the  swine  plague  germ,  espec- 
ially in  the  putrefying  contents  of  the  intestinal  tract.  *  The  following 
very  interesting  case  certainly  favors  the  theory  that  swine  plague 
alone  was  decimating  the  hogs  in  that  locality: 

A  gentleman  near  Mason  City,  Iowa,  had  lost  during  the  fall  about 
45  swine,  valued  at  $800.  The  last  ones  succumbed  about  six  weeks 
ago.  Several  opened  by  him  had  the  lungs  badly  diseased.  The  in- 
testines were  not  examined.  One  of  the  animals  had  survived  the 
disease  and  was  now  (November  14)  to  all  appearances  recovered  and 
in  very  good  condition.  The  owner,  however,  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  animal,  as  he  believed  the  lungs  diseased.  On  post  mortem  ex- 
amination the  abdominal  organs  were  found  healthy  but  the  lungs 
extensively  diseased.  The  left  lung  was  firmly  adnerent  by  short 
bands  of  connective  tissue  fibers  to  tne  ribs  and  diaphragm,  so  that 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  remove  it  without  considerable  lacera- 
tion. It  was  shrunken  to  a  small  mass,  and  in  its  substance  were  six 
or  seven  cavities  as  large  as  marbles  filled  with  a  soft,  pultaceous  mat- 
ter. The  walls  of  these  cavities  were  at  least  one-eighth  inch  thick, 
made  up  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  stained  unif ornuy  on  the  inside 
a  dark  bluish  red.  The  right  lung  was  adherent  in  several  places  to 
the  ribs,  but  contained  no  abscesses. 

•  In  view  of  the  result  of  investigations  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  first  half  of  1889,  on  an  outbreak  of  swine  disease  in  Maryland,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  swine  disease  under  consideration  is  likewise  a  mixture  of  two 
diseases,  swine  plague  and  a  peculiar,  modified  form  of  hog  cholera,  to  which  the 
intestinal  lesions  in  most  of  tne  cases  may  be  due.  The  bacillus  of  this  modified 
form  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  bacillus  of  true  hog  cholera,  and  demands 
for  its  detection  a  procedure  quite  different  from  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  true 
hog  cholera  bacillus. 
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This  case  is  chiefly  of  value  in  showing  that  the  disease  was  limited 
to  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  infection,  introduced  most  likely  through 
the  air  passages  into  different  regions  of  the  lungs,  caused  at  the 
places  of  deposit  pneumonia,  resulting  in  direct  necrosis  or  in  coll 
infiltration  (catarrhal  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia)  and  subse- 
quent caseation.  The  pleura  were  at  the  same  time  involved  by  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  process.  The  animal  had  recovered  from  the 
attack,  so  far  as  recovery  was  possible,  with  a  lung  riddled  with  cavi- 
ties and  firmly  bound  to  the  chest  wall.  It  would  have  been  very 
desirable  to  determine  by  inoculation  into  rabbits  whether  the  cheesy 
contents  of  the  lung  cavities  still  contained  the  living  germ,  but  this 
was  impracticable  at  the  time. 

Some  additional  statistics  on  the  spread  and  severity  of  the  same 
epizootic  around  Mason  City  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  M. 
van  Auken.  On  December  1,  the  first  farm  north  of  the  one  desig- 
nated as  Farm  C  in  the  preceding  pages  was  overtaken  by  the  disease. 
Of  14  old  hogs  and  62  shoats,  weighing  from  150  to  220  pounds,  2 
old  ones  and  24  shoats  succumbed  up  to  the  second  week  in  January. 
The  animals  when  overtaken  bv  the  plague  were  kept  in  a  yard  of 
about  1  acre  and  fattened  on  sort  corn.  A  farm  nortn  of  the  latter 
was  subsequently  infected.  After  5  or  6  had  died  the  rest  were 
shipped.  One  of  the  dead  animals  was  examined  by  the  owner,  and 
the  lungs  said  to  have  been  very  badly  diseased.  Other  herds  in  the 
same  vicinity  were  swept  away  at  nearly  the  same  time. 

Most  of  these  farms  were  visited  by  the  plague  for  the  first  time 
last  fall.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  through  hogs 
taken  from  the  stock-yards  in  January,  1888.  The  disease  seems  to  be 
as  virulent  as  hog  cholera,  and  is  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  the  latter 
disease,  considering  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  it  spread 
from  one  place  to  another  and  the  high  percentage  of  mortality, 
amo.unting  in  many  farms  to  100  per  cent. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE    BIOLOGY  AND  PATHOGENIC  ACTIVITY 

OP  THE  SWINE  PLAGUE  GERM  FROM  IOWA. 

In  form  this  organism  does  not  differ  from  the  swine  plague 
bacteria  obtained  from  various  sources.  East  and  West,  since  1886. 
In  the  tissues  of  rabbits,  when  these  succumb  within  one  or  two  days, 
the  germs  appear  as  polar-stained  bodies.  In  other  words,  when 
stained  in  dried  films  on  cover-glasses,  the  oval  germs  have  both  ex- 
tremities deeply  stained,  while  tne  central  transverse  portion  or  band 
is  nearly  colorless.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  for  1888 
for  further  details  concerning  the  form  of  this  germ.  In  those 
rabbits  which  do  not  die  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  which  the  disease 
develops  into  a  peritonitis  (when  inoculation  is  practiced  on  the 
thigh),  the  germs,  although  exceedingly  abundant  m  the  peritoneal 
exudate,  do  not  all  show  this  polar  stain.  They  resemble  solid  micro- 
cocci more  nearly.  Their  identity  with  the  polar-stained  forms  is 
easily  settled  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  into  fresh  animals. 

In  cultures  the  germ  is  non-motile.  It  grows  especially  well  in 
beef  peptone  agar  at  37°  C.  In  bouillon,  with  or  without  peptone, 
it  ^ows  very  feebly,  barely  clouding  the  liquid.  On  the  suriace  of 
boiled  potatoes  no  growth  takes  place  as  a  rule,  even  when  kept  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  of  37°  C.  Only  once  was  a  faint  development 
observed  with  the  naked  eye.    The  growth  was  smooth,  pure  white. 
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or  faintly  cream  color.  In  order  to  detect  its  presence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  catch  the  reflection  of  the  light  at  a  certain  angle.  This  posi- 
tive result  among  so  many  negative  ones  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  potato  used.  Growth  in  gelatine  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room  took  place  in  some  instances,  in  others 
it  failed,  so  that  it  could  not  be  depended  upon  and  agar  was  used 
almost  exclusively.  Its*resistance  to  drying  was  tested  with  the  aid 
of  methods  detailed  in  former  reports.  Cover-glasses  sterilized  by 
heat  and  placed  under  a  sterilized,  inverted,  and  plugged  funnel  re- 
ceived a  little  of  the  growth  on  agar  or  bouillon  peptone.  A  few 
hours  sufl&ce  to  dry  them  out  thoroughly.  Twice  a  day  cover-glasses 
were  dropped  into  culture  tubes  containing  bouillon  to  note  any  mul- 
tiplication that  might  take  place.  The  dried  germs  from  agar  cult- 
ures were  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  bouillon  up  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day.  Bouillon  into  which  cover-glasses  were  placed  after 
that  time  remained  uniformly  clear.  When  dried  bouillon  cultures 
were  tested  in  the  same  way  the  germs  were  found  to  be  dead  after 
thirty-six  hours.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  germs  massed  together, 
as  in  aaar  cultures,  can  withstand  destruction  by  drying  longer  than 
those  disseminated  in  liquids.  While  the  former  lived  in  the  dried 
state  about  six  days,  the  latter  lived  only  one  and  a  half  days.  The 
same  curious  fact  has  been  determined  with  reference  to  hog  cholera 
bacilli  Thus  in  a  recent  laboratory  experiment  hog  cholera  bacilli 
from  bouillon  peptone  cultures  lived  thirty-six  days  in  a  dried  con- 
dition ;  those  irom  agar  cultures  twenty  days  longer. 

Pathogenic  properties, — As  in  biological  characters  so  in  pathoge- 
nic power,  the  Iowa  germ  seems  to  agree  with  the  swine  plague  bac- 
teria of  former  investigations.  Its  effect  upon  rabbits  has  oeen  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  pages.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  to  produce  in 
them  suppuration  and  hemorrhagic  lesions  in  the  subcutis  and  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  More  rarely  it  produces  a  true  septicaemia,  which 
must  be  regarded  simply  as  a  heigntened  effect. 

Their  pathogenic  enect  on  pigs  was  tried  in  various  ways  by  hypo- 
dermic, intra-tnoracic,  and  intra-abdominal  injection  of  pure  cult- 
ures. 

December  1,  one  pig,  about  five  and  one-half  months  old  (No.  88),  received  sub- 
cntaneously  into  each  thigh  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  bouillon  peptone  culture  de- 
lived  originally  from  Iowa  pig  No.  8.    No  result. 

At  the  same  time  No.  86,  of  the  same  age,  was  inoculated  into  the  lungs ;  9  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  culture  from  the  same  source  was  injected  through  the  chest  wall 
into  the  right  lung  with  a  h7X)odermic  syrinj^e  having  a  needle  about  8  inches  long. 
The  skin  at  the  place  of  injection  was  mrst  disinfected  with  t*tf  per  cent,  solution  of 
mercuric  chloriae. 

The  pig  was  found  dead  next  morning.  At  the  autopsy  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands  were  found  with  reddened  cortex,  the  spleen  large  and  gorged  with  blood. 
One  or  two  ounces  of  slightly  cloudy  serum  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  a  few  threads 
of  fibrin  stretched  over  the  ventral  surface  of  intestines.  The  meso-colon  attach- 
ing the  two  middle  loops  of  colon  deeply  reddened ;  the  glands  of  meso-colon  and 
c^Bcum  also  deeply  congested  througnout  the  parenchyma.  The  mucosa  of  the 
colon  slightly  reddened ;  the  large  patch  of  follicles  near  the  valve  considerably 
zeddened.    Gastric  glands  with  cortex  and  more  or  less  of  parenchyma  reddened. 

In  right  pleural  sac  2  to  3  ounces  of  blood-stained  serum;  none  in  left  side.  The 
entire  pleural  lining  of  the  right  side  reddened  and  covered  by  a  very  delicate  net- 
work CI  exudate,  which  is  easily  scraped  together  into  a  soft,  pulpy,  yellowish  mass. 
Both  lungs  collapsed,  but  considerably  congested. 

In  the  pleural  e^tudate  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  right  lung  are  large  num- 
bers of  polar-stained  bacteria.  In  the  spleen  an  immense  number  of  the  same  or- 
ganisms are  pr&sent.  In  cultures  obtained  from  this  organ  they  are  identical  with 
those  injected  on  the  preceding  day. 
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This  experiment  shows  the  different  effect  of  inoculation,  imder  the 
skin  and  into  the  thorax,  of  the  same  quantity  of  culture-liquid. 
While  there  was  no  effect  from  the  former,  the  latter  caused  an 
acute  septicaemia  fatal  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

A  second  experiment  was  tried  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
lung  disease  as  found  in  spontaneous  cases. 

December  6,  two  pigs  (iNos.  43,  47)  were  ihoculated  into  the  thorax 
as  already  described,  No,  43  receiving  1^  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
bouillon  peptone  culture  originally  derived  from  Iowa  pig  No.  1,  and 
No.  47,  3  cuJbic  centimeters  of  the  same  culture  liquid. 

No.  47,  inoculated  at  8  a.  m.  Temperature  on  the  following  day,  4.30  p.  m.,  105*  F. 
Ate  nothing  during  the  day.  Respu*ations  labored,  abdominal.  December  9,  tem- 
perature, 104^**  F. ;  scarcely  able  to  'stand ;  respirations  accompanied  by  a  groan. 
December  11,  temperature,  102f ;  very  weak  and  failing  until  lulled  December  11. 
At  the  autopsy  the  spleen  was  found  smaU,  pale.  Abdominal  organs  and  lymph 
glands  in  general  normal. 

The  right  pleural  sac  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum.  The 
pleura  of  the  limgs,  thQ  diaphragm,  and  the  chest  wall  of  the  side  highly  inflamed, 
thickened,  and  covered  by  a  thick,  loose,  and  spongy  exudate,  easily  scraped  away. 
The  ventral  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  solid,  the  hepatization  daxk.  redventrally,  with 
five  or  six  lobules  necrosed  and  of  a  pale-yellowisn  color.  Dorsally  in  the  same  lobe 
the  necrosis  is  more  extensive  and  very  likely  represents  tlie  region  where  thenieedle 
entered  the  lung  tissue.  On  epicardium  a  thick,  soft  deposit,  the  pericardium  much 
thickened.  The  left  lung  normal,  but  adherent  in  several  places.  Of  six  cxdtures 
on  agar  made  from  the  pleural  and  the  epicardial  exudate  all  but  one  are  pure 
cultures  of  a  germ  identical  with  the  iniected  swine  plague  bacteria.  Of  three 
cultures  from  the  spleen  one  remained  sterile;  the  remaining  two  contain  only  swine 
plague  bacteria. 

If  this  animal  had  been  permitted  to  live  longer  the  lesions  would 
without  doubt  have  been  more  extensive  in  the  lung  tissue  itself.  As 
it  was,  they  are  sufficiently  severe  and  characteristic  to  prove  the 
pathogenic  power  of  the  bacteria  injected. 

No,  43,  which  received  but  1^  cubic  centimeters  (about  one-third  dram)  of  the 
same  culture,  showed  Bigna  of  disease  immediately  by  remaining  quiet,  refusing' 
food,  and  breathing  laboriously.  Five  days  later,  temperature  stOl  above  normsd 
(105f  °).  From  this  time  on  it  became  somewhat  better;  its  appetite  returned  in  two 
weeks.  It  did  not  fully  recover,  however.  One  month  after  the  inoculation  it  was 
generally  unthrifty  with  staring  coat  and  enlarged  abdomen.  It  was  killed  January 
23.  The  abdominal  organs  were  normal.  In  the  thorax  both  lungs  were  found 
everywhere  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  diaphragm  by  a  continuous  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue  not  yet  very  firm.  The  lungs  themselves  were  not  diseased.  The  peri- 
cardium, however,  was  very  much  thickened,  and  w^hen  slit  open  a  mass  of  white 
cheesy  pus  was  found  under  it,  entirely  encircling  the  heart  near  the  base.  About  12 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  cheesy  mass  was  removed.  The  inner  surface  of  tlie  tliick- 
ened  pericardium  was  dark,  bluish  red.  Without  doubt  the  needle,  instead  of  pene- 
trating the  lung  tissue,  had  entered  the  pericardial  sac  and  deposited  a  portion  of 
the  culture  liquid  in  it,  converting  it  into  a  veritable  abscess  cavity,  two  agar 
tubes  inoculated  from  this  pus  contained  a  moderate  number  of  colonies  which 
were  made  up  of  swine  plague  bacteria.  They  had  thus  remained  alive  one  month 
and  a  half. 

In  order  to  observe  the  pathogenic  effect  that  might  be  exerted  by 
this  germ  when  deposited  in  the  abdominal  cavity  two  pigs  (Nos. 
138,  139)  received  5  cubic  centimeters  and  2i  cubic  centimeters,  re- 
spectively, in  this  situation.  The  material  used  was  a  bouillon  pep- 
tone culture  twenty-four  hours  old,  made  from  agar  culture  originally 
derived  from  Iowa  pig  No.  9.  The  result  was  negative  so  far  as  any 
severe  effect  was  anticipated.  No.  138,  inoculated  December  27,  re- 
mained very  quiet  for  several  days,  and  could  only  be  made  to  get  up 
with  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  temperature  was 
105°  F.    At  tne  end  of  the  week  it  had  nearly  recovered. 
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No.  139  showed  the  same  symptoms  at  first,  but  recovered  more 
rapidly  and  was  apparently  well  m  five  days  after  inoculation,* 

NOTES  ON    TWO    OUTBREAKS    OF    SWINB   DISEASE    IN  VIBGINIA  AND 

MARYLAND. 

Virqinia. — On  a  farm  near  The  Plains,  Va. ,  an  infectious  disease  ap- 
pearea  among  the  swine  in  October.  There  were  on  the  farm  at  that 
time  about  sixty-five  shoats,  from  three  to  five  months  old,  weighing 
60  to  100  pounds  each.  The  disease  was  at  its  height  in  November, 
and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Up  to  this  time  about  forty- 
three  had  succumbed.  The  pigs  were  born  on  the  place,  and  had 
been  running  in  a  large  range  loUowing  the  cattle  until  tne  disease 
appeared,  when  they  were  penned.  They  died  so  rapidly  that  they 
were  all  turned  out  a^ain. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  very  obscure.  The  past  history  does 
not  give  any  clew  to  its  introduction.  During  the  ^eat  swine  epi- 
demic three  years  ago  this  farm  was  not  spared,  but  since  then  it  had 
been  free  until  January,  1888,  when  out  of  a  lot  of  forty  similar 
shoats  seven  died.  Some  of  this  lot  were  stUl  on  the  farm  at  the  be- 
fipnning  of  the  |)resent  outbreak.  That  the  January  outbreak  was 
aue  to  an  infectious  disease  seems  hardly  probable  considering  the 
small  number  that  died.  At  time  of  the  last  outbreak  the  disease 
did  not  exist  in  the  neighborhood.  No  swine  had  been  brought 
upon  the  farm  for  five  years.  There  was  no  evidence  of  infection 
from  streams,  since  the  farm  is  situated  on  a  water-shed.  The  feed 
is  likewise  grown  on  the  farm. 

Information  of  this  outbreak  was  received  more  than  a  week  after 
tiie  last  shoat  had  died.  Dr.  Eilbome  visited  the  farm  January  9, 
at  which  time  these  facts  were  made  known  to  him.  Two  of  the  con- 
valescents were  killed  and  the  lungs  brought  to  the  laboratory,  they 
being  the  only  visibly  diseased  organs. 

On  inqaiiY  the  following  general  facts  concerning  symptoms  were  obtained :  No 
redness  of  skin  on  trunk  or  ears.  Rapid  emaciation  with  tucked-up  appearance  of 
abdomen;  frequent  prolonged  coughing  ahnost  to  suffocation.  Of  the  two  killed, 
one  had  been  sick  for  six  weeks,  but  was  now  partly  recovered  and  in  good  flesh. 
There  were  no  lesions  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  thoracic  organs,  however, 
showed  traces  of  a  severe  inflammation.  The  pericardium  was  extensively  adherent 
to  the  heart  muscle  by  short  fibers  and  the  latter  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  newly 
formed  fibrous  tissue.  Both  lungs  were  more  or  less  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm 
by  strong  fibrous  bands.  The  most  conspicuous  thing  was  the  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  (tracheal,  bronchial).  They  appeared 
like  a  bunch  of  lar^  grapes  of  a  bluish-red  color.  On  section  the  cortex  appeared  as 
a  red  line,  and  similar  lines  passed  through  the  parenchyma,  which  had  a  pale  larda- 
ceons  appearance.  The  lungs  were  about  twice  the  collapsed  size^  very  flabby,  the 
various  lobes  bound  together  by  short,  firm  fibers* 

A  large  portion  of  the  principal  lobe  is  airless,  of  a  pale  red-color  on  section,  and 
oedematous.  The  bronchi  have  their  walls  thickened  (peribronchitis).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lung  tissue  is  in  practically  the  same  condition.  The  lar^  air  tubes 
have  the  mucosa  covered  with  a  layer  of  elairy  mucus,  the  small  vessels  mjected.  • 

One  of  two  rabbits  which  received  i  cuoic  centimeter  of  a  hypodermic  mjection 
oi  lung  emuMon  died  in  four  days,  with  extensive  pasty  thickemng  of  the  subcutis 
of  thigh,  discoloration  of  subjacent  muscles,  gelatinous  exudate  over  the  groin  and 
on  muscles  of  abdomen.  In  the  latter  cavity  the  ceecum  and  contiguous  portion  of 
colon  are  covered  with  minute  subserous  hemorrha^.  The  exudate  is  slight,  cover- 
ing inpart  the  inflamed  intestines  and  the  liver,  viscid  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  into  thin 
threaos  when  coils  of  intestine  are  lifted  up.    Very  many  coccus-like  germs  in  this 

*  Recently  an  abdominal  injection  from  agar  cultures  derived  from  pig  No.  8  (Iowa) 
produced  intense  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  a  croupous  exudate  on  the  mucosa  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  small  intestines,  and  an  intense  reddening  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large 
intestine. 
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exudate,  very  few  in  blood  and  spleen.  An  agar  culture  from  the  blood  fertile. 
In  all  respects  the  germ  is  identical  with  that  of  swine  plague. 

A  rabbit  inoculated  from  the  agar  culture  of  the  first  rabbit  indirectly,  by  inject- 
ing subcutaneously  ^  cubic  centiKieter  of  a  bouillon  peptone  culti«re  made  from  it 
died  in  four  days  with  substantially  the  same  lesions,  excepting  that  the  thigh  mus* 
cles  were  more  extensively  discolored. 

The  second  rabbit  inoculated  from  the  lune  tissue  of  the  pig  died  in  eight  days. 
The  lesions  of  this  animal  were  of  the  same  character  but  less  severe.  The  hemor- 
rhages on  the  intestines  were  absent,  though  the  exudate  was  abundant.  From  the 
blood  two  agar  tubes  were  inoculated;  both  developed  an  abundant  growth  of  the 
same  bacteria  (swine  plague)  obtained  from  the  first  rabbit. 

The  condition  of  the  second  pig  when  killed  was  like  tliat  of  the  first.  The  ab- 
dominal organs  were  normal.  The  limgs  were  free  from  adhesions.  Throughout 
all  the  lobes  of  both,  but  especially  along  the  margins  of  principal  }obes,  are  masses 
about  the  size  of  a  marble,  or  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer  under  the  pleura,  of  a 
waxy,  semi-translucent  aspect,  on  section  solid.  The  remainder  of  the  lung  tissue 
cedematous. 

Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  from  lung  tissuer  Of  these,  one  died  on  the  fourth 
day.  There  were  no  lesions  to  account  for  death;  no  germs  in  the  various  cultures 
from  its  organs.    The  second  rabbit  remained  wedL 

From  the  spleen  of  each  pig  three  agar  tubes  were  infected  with  bits  of  spleen  tis- 
sue. The  three  cultures  made  from  the  second  pig  remained  sterile.  Two  from  the 
first  also  remained  sterile.  In  the  third  tube  a  germ  like  swine  plague  appeared 
which  failed  to  develop  when  transferred  to  fresh  tubes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  outbreak  was  swine  plague^  although 
the  presence  oi  swine  plague  germs  in  one  case  can  not  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  evidence,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  germs  should 
still  be  present  in  an  animal  almost  recovered  from  the  disease. 

Maryland. — The  cases  reported  below  were  very  likely  affected 
with  hog  cholera,  although  the  bacteriological  examination,  as  far 
as  it  went,  gave  negative  results.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  when  swine  roam  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  in 
search  of  food  the  virus  is  more  widely  distributed  but  less  concen- 
trated. Less  virus  is  therefore  taken  up  by  individual  animals, 
and  although  the  disease  is  equally  fatal  in  the  end,  the  course  may 
be  somewhat  different  and  the  lesions  less  extensive.  At  the  same 
time  the  bacteria  may  elude  observation.  They  may  remain  more 
or  less  localized,  owing  to  the  reactive  power  of  the  organism,  which 
destroys  those  that  have  entered  the  internal  organs.  To  those  who 
would  give  up  the  search  for  hog  cholera  bacilli  after  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  find  them  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of 
the  following  three  cases: 

Swine  diseases  prevailed  more  or  less  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  during  the 
latter  weeks  of  September  and  the  early  part  of  October,  1888. 

October  17. — Mr.  H lost  about  twenty-two  out  of  a  herd  of  fifty-five  to  sixty 

swine  during  the  past  four  weeks.  Of  those  now  scattered  in  a  large  field  two  ap- 
pear ill ;  one,  a  small  black  shoat,  is  killed  by  cutting  its  throat,  and  examined. 
The  superficial  inguinal  glands  are  verv  much  enlargea,  the  surface  mottled,  dark 
red ;  tne  spleen  large,  but  pale  and  rather  firm.  The  hver  shows  signs  of  invasion 
of  the  Sderostoma  pinguicola.  The  lymphatic  glands  at  lesser  curvature  of  stom- 
ach are  very  large ;  cortex  completely  hemorrhagic. 

The  left  lunjg;  normal ;  the  prmcipal  lobe  of  the  ri^ht  lung  has  in  it  a  mass  of  tis- 
sue involved  in  broncho-pneumonia,  extending  obhquely  n:om  the  free  border  to 
near  the  dorsal  region,  about  1  inch  thick.  The  lymphatics  along  the  dorsal  aorta 
are  likewise  hemorrhagic ;  the  stomach  filled  with  food ;  small  intestines  contain  a 
nimiber  of  attached  echinorhynchi ;  the  large  intestines  distended  with  semi-solid 
fecal  matter.  The  mucosa,  in  general,  is  normal,  but  in  the  caacum  are  two  ulcers 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across,  round,  slightly  elevated,  with  center  black 
and  periphery  yellow.  ,  Beneath  the  superficial  slough  is  a  whitish,  firm,  new 
growth,  extending  to  the  muscular  coat  in  the  center  of  the  ulcer. 

The  spleen  and  the  right  lung  were  taken  to  the  laboratory.  From  the  former 
cultures  were  made  on  agar,  in  gelatine  and  beef  infusion,  by  adding  bits  of  spleen 
tissue  as  large  as  peas.    In  no  tube  did  any  development  take  place.    A  rabbit  in* 
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ocn]ated  by  tearinK  up  a  piece  of  hepatized  lun^  tissue  in  sterile  beef  infusion  and 
injecting  the  turbid  liquid  subcutaneously  remamed  well. 

Several  miles  from  the  first  farm  we  came  upon  a  herd  of  young  pigs  which  were 
just  showing  si^ns  of  disease,  although  none  had  been  lost.  One  of  them,  with  un- 
steady gait,  which  hid  in  the  litter  under  a  shed  and  returned  to  it  when  driven 
away,  was  killed  by  bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  lungs  were  without 
a  sign  of  disease.  Spleen  enormously  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  grom  and  about  stomach  very  large,  but  rather  pale,  and  oedema- 
tous  on  section.  Stomach  HUed  with  food.  Large  intestines  overdistended  with 
very  dry,  hard  feces,  somewhat  softer  near  ceocum ;  in  the  latter  only  one  ulcer, 
and  this  on  the  valve  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across,  and  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  one  found  in  the  preceding  case. 

A  portion  of  the  spleen  of  this  animal  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  cultures 
made  as  in  the  previous  case,  with  bits  of  spleen.  All  cultures  remained  perma- 
nently sterile. 

Several  miles  from  the  latter  place  we  found  the  disease  on  a  farm  situated  on  a 
bill.  The  swine  were  allowed  to  go  a  considerable  distance  down  the  slope  to  a 
marshy  stream.  The  owner  had  lost  6  or  8  out  of  a  herd  of  20  to  25  within  six  weeks. 
A  few  were  evidently  iU,  but  none  were  killed,  as  a  dead  one  was  found.  It  had 
psobably  died  during  the  night.  The  buzzards  had  consumed  nearly  all  the  intes- 
tines through  a  small  hole  near  the  pubis.  Putrefaction  had  already  set  in.  Spleen 
enlariped,  shghtly  congested.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  which  still 
remamed,  an  ulcer  was  found  three-eighths  inch  across.  The  glands  or  lesser  omen- 
tum with  hemorrhagic  cortex.  The  stomach  contains  a  small  quantity  of  bile- 
stained  flmd.  Both  lungs  glued  to  chest  wall  by  coagulated  fibrin  from  blood  ex- 
travasation. Left  limg  contained  about  ten  to  fifteen  hemorrhagic  foci,  visible 
under  pleura,  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  across.  The  principal  lobe  of  right  lung 
aolid,  granular,  evidently  broncho-pneumonia.  The  hepatized  lobe  was  discolorea 
by  recent  and  extensive  blood  extravasation.  A  gelatinous  deposit  under  sternum 
resting  on  pericardium.  The  semi-decomposed  condition  of  the  animal  prevented  a 
more  carenil  exam£hation.  Portions  of  the  spleen  and  hepatized  lung  tissue  were 
taken  for  examination. 

While  the  spleen  of  the  two  preceding  cases  showed  no  indications  of  bacterial 
life  on  cover-glass  preparations,  the  spleen  of  this  case  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  bacteria  resembling  hog  cholera  bacilli  very  closely.  On' gelatine  they 
grew  differently  from  the  latter,  and  the  cultures  emitted  a  slightly  offensive  odor. 
In  liquids  they  were  actively  motile.  They  were  putarefactive  bacteria,  without 
effect  upon  two  rabbits  inoculated  with  large  quantities  of  the  cultures.  A  rabbit 
inoculated  with  the  diseased  lung  tissue  remamed  well.  The  latter,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, had  a  texture  as  granular  as  the  roe  of  fishes,  the  granules  being  inspis- 
sated cell  masses  in  the  alveoli  and  air  tubes.  At  least  four  different  mnds  of 
fasuctoria  were  present  in  large  nombers. 

The  absence  of  ^ecific  disease  germs  from  the  spleens  of  these  pigs 
is  in  harmony  with  the  results  obtained  in  other  infections  maladies 
when  animals  are  killed  in  the  early  stages  or  during  the  height  of 
the  disease.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stages  that  the  bacteria  are  able 
to  multiply  and  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  internal  organs 
to  be  detected.  In  the  third  case,  death  was  very  likely  brought  on 
by  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage  not  infrequently  found  in  hoff  cholera. 
The  specific  Bacilli  produced  at  first  the  ulcers,  and  were  either  work- 
ing tneir  way  slowly  into  the  internal  organs  or  else  were  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  ulcer  itself.  The  latter  termination  would  sipiify 
recovery,  the  former  death.  These  ulcers  might  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  malifl^nant  pustule  in  man,  in  which  the  virus  re- 
mains at  first  localized  but  may  spread  throughout  the  system 
after  a  time.  The  presence  of  numerous  ulcers  m  swine  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mr^ltiple  infection,  while  in  the  three  cases  just  cited 
the  infection  was  limited  to  a  few  foci  or  but  one.  The  ulcers  would 
no  doubt  have  revealed  the  virus,  but  our  previous  experience  with 
the  spleens  of  diseased  swine  made  it  seem  unnecessary  to  study  the 
ulcer  itself.    As  regards  the  lung  disease  of  the  third  case  nothing 

¥Dsitive  can  be  said.    It  resembled  most  closely  chronic  swine  plague, 
he  germ  of  this  disease  was  not  present,  however,  as  shown  by  the 
rabbit  inoculation. 
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FBEVEVTIOH  OF  HOG  OEOLEBA.* 

ISOLATION,  DISINFECTION,  AND  CLEANLINESS  AS  PBEVENTIYE  KEAS- 

UBBS. 

It  is  frecjuently  necessary  to  apply  preventive  measures  before  in- 
fections diseases  have  actually  appeared  in  a  herd.  The  disease  may 
have  appeared  on  a  neighboring  farm  and  the  problem  then  arises, 
How  can  the  disease  be  prevented  from  spreamng  to  other  farms  ? 
How  can  the  surrounding  farms  keep  the  disease  from  their  premises  ? 

The  sources  and  channels  of  infection  are  as  follows,  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  being  placed  first: 

J  a)  Pigs  purchased  from  infected  herds,  or  coxaing  in  contact  with  those  from 
'ected  farms,  or  running  over  groimd  occupied  by  oiseaBed  swine  within  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months. 

Cb)  Infected  streams  may  communicate  the  disease  to  herds  below  the  source  of 
infection. 

(c)  Virus  may  be  carried  in  feed,  implements,  and  on  the  feet  and  clothing  of  per- 
sons from  infected  herds  and  premises. 

(d)  Winds,  insects,  birds  (psurticularly  buzzards),  and  Taiious  a-nimftlw  may  trans- 
port hog  cholera  virus. 

(a)  In  regard  to  a,  it  maybe  said  that  no  pigs  should  be  purchased 
from  any  locality  until  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  case  of 
cholera.  There  are  frequently,  near  the  end  of  an  epizootic,  chronic 
cases  which  may  live  for  three  or  four  months  without  showing  any 
distinctive  signs  of  disease  until  they  suddenly  die. .  The  post  mortem 
examination  usually  reveals  extensive  ulceration  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. The  disease  may  thus  linger  in  a  herd  lon^  after  all  danger 
has  api)arently  subsided.  By  bringing  any  chronic  cases  in  contect 
with  mtherto  unexposed  healthy  swine  the  disease  may  spring  up 
anew,  as  a  dying  fire  would  among  fresh  fuel.  Although  our  exper- 
iments have  shown  that  the  disease  germs  may  all  disappear  from 
the  soil  in  three  or  four  months,  the  xmcertainty  of  knowing 
whether  there  are  any  chronic  cases  continually  adding  fresh  virus 
to  the  soil  makes  the  period  of  one  year  not  too  long.  It  is  advisable, 
in  districts  where  hog  cholera  is  very  prevalent  and  is  rarely  absent 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  farmers  to  raise  their  own  pigs  and  not 
trust  to  any  animals  from  outside.  In  this  way  infection  may  be  at 
least  in  part  kept  under  control.  When  animals  have  been  obtained 
from  places  which  are  not  above  suspicion,  they  should  not  be  brought 
in  contact  with  swine  already  on  the  place,  but  quarantined  as  far  as 
possible  from  them  and  kept  under  caref xil  observation  for  at  least 
one  month. 

(6)  Perhaps  the  most  potent  agents  in  the  distribution  of  hog 
cholera  are  streams.  They  may  become  infected  with  the  specific 
germs  when  sick  animals  are  permitted  to  go  into  them,  when  dead 
animals  or  any  part  of  them  are  thrown  into  the  water,  or  when  pig 
pens  are  drained  into  them.  They  may  even  multiply  when  the 
water  is  contaminated  with  fecal  discharges  or  other  organic  matter. 
Experiments  in  the  laboratory!  have  demonstrated  that  hog  cholera 
bacilli  may  remain  alive  in  water  for  four  months.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  external  influences  and  competition  with  other  oacteria 

*  Equally  applicable  to  swine  pla^e.        f  ^^  bulletin  on  hog  cholera. 
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in  natural  waters,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  they  may  live  at  l^east 
a  month  in  streams.  This  would  be  time  enough  to  infect  every  herd 
along  its  course. 

(c)  Hog  cholera  germs  are  not  immediately  destroyed  by  drying. 
Laiboratory  experiments  show  that  they  may  retain  their  vitality 
from  two  to  four  months.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  per- 
son walking  on  infected  ground  and  among  infected  animals  may 
carry  on  his  shoes  and  clothing  dried  germs  of  the  disease  to  any 
neighboring  herd.  For  the  same  reason,  hog  cholera  germs  may  be 
carried  from  infected  grounds  to  others  by  feed,  and  by  farming  im- 
plements which  have  come  in  contact  witn  infected  ground. 

(d)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  currents  of  air  have  much 
influence  in  spreading  the  disease.  Observations  at  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Bureau  have  left  no  doubt  that  healthy  pigs  may  be 
kept  on  the  same  farm  with  diseased  ones  in  pens  not  more  than  100 
feet  from  the  sick  without  becoming  infected,  provided  the  infec- 
tion is  not  carried  in  feed  and  implements,  or  on  the  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing of  persons,  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  Moreover,  the  disease- 
is  an  intestinal  malady,  and  all  evidence  joints  to  infection  through 
the  food  rather  than  through  the  air  inspired.   . 

The  agency  of  flies  and  other  insects  is,  perhaps,  eqfaally  limited 
when  injection  is  to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another.  Our  exper- 
iments show  very  well  that  the  sting  or  oite  of  an  insect  can  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  disease.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they 
may  carry  tne  virus  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  same  yard 
This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  another  head. 

The  agency  of  buzzards  in  distributing  the  disease  in  the  Southern 
States  seems  probable,  although  there  is  no  positive  proof.  These 
birds  will  readily  consume  carcasses  of  dead  swine.  If^the  hog  chol- 
era germs  are  not  destroyed  by  digestion  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  feces  contain  the  living  germs,  which  may  cause  the  disease 
to  break  out  at  some  distant  place.  Of  course  the  remedy  would  be 
to  immediately  destroy  or  bury  dead  animals. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  rats,  dogs,  and  perhaps  other 
small  animals  may  carry  the  ^erms  upon  their  feet  or  in  their  hair 
and  thus  infect  premises.  It  is  probable  that  the  contagion  is  only 
rarely  transported  in  this  manner,  but  there  are  outbreaks  the  origin 
of  which  it  IS  difficult  to  explain  otherwise. 

Granted,  then,  no  communication  between  infected  and  uninfected 
f anns,  there  still  remains^;he  danger  of  infected  water-courses,  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  emphasis.  In  fact,  if  the  dis- 
ease exists  anywhere  along  a  stream  all  farms  below  that  point  are 
liable  to  infection  unless  use  of  the  water  in  any  form  whatever  is 
given  up  during  the  season. 

By  paying  particular  attention  to  these  points  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  can  be  warded  off  even  when  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Ho§  cholera  is  analogous  to  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  Asiatic  cholera  in  man  in  many  particidars,  and  there  is  a  quite 
unanimous  opinion  that  these  diseases  are  most  commonly  trans- 
mitted through  drinking  water.  The  same  may  be  predicated  of 
hog  cholera,  and  the  mysterious  spread  of  this  plague  will  no  doubt 
fr^raently  be  understood  by  examining  the  water-courses. 

When  the  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood  it  has  been  customary 
with  some  to  feed  swine  on  a  so-caUed  "preventive"  medicine. 
These  are  frequently  prepared  or  invented  by  individuals  who  have 
littlei  m  WSlr'fM^Mlif!^  ot  the  potion  of  medicines.    The  outcome 
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is  that  the  animals  fed  with  these  nnknowii  compotinds  are  not  only 
not  benefited,  but  their  vitality  is  actualljr  reduced,  and  when  the 
disease  appears  it  destroys  the  weakened  animals  much  more  easily. 
The  writer  has  made  post  mortem  examinations  of  several  animals  in 
the  West  where  such  preliminary  treatment  was  going  on,  and  the 
peculiar  changes  of  the  internal  organs,  not  like  any  known  disease, 
could  only  be  referred  to  the  action  of  such  preparations.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  very  few  medicines  which  are  not  in- 
jurious or  poisonous  in  large  doses.  They  should  not  be  used  except- 
mg  under  special  conditions,  and  only  given  as  recommended  by  those 
,   who  have  been  trained  to  know  the  peculiar  value  and  effect  of  drugs. 

The  condition  of  the  animals  themselves  is  of  great  importance  in 
favoring  or  preventing  infection.  When  pigs  are  fed  with  liquids 
in  which  the  specific  bacilli  only  are  present,  those  that  have  been 
deprived  of  food  for  sometime  previous  take  the  disease,  while  those 
whose  stomachs  contain  food,  that  is  undergoing  digestion  do  not 
.take  it  readily.  If,  besides  starving  the  animal,  they  are  fed  with 
some  alkaline  solution  by  which  tne  alkalinity  of  the  stomach  is 
increased,  the  pathogenic  effect  is  still  more  pronounced.  Any  dis- 
order of  digestion  by  which  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  dimin- 
ished or  checked  and  the  mucus  is  increased  in  quantity  will  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  the  animal  to  infection,  because  the  alkalinity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  wiU  favor  rather  than  destroy  the  virus. 
Any  mode  of  feeding  which  produces  constipation  and  overdisten- 
sion of  the  large  intestine  is  likely  to  favor  tne  disease,  as  the  virus 
is  retained  for  a  longer  time.  During  epizootics,  therefore,  besides 
the  preventive  measures  suggested,  the  animals  should  be  carefully 
fed  upon  food  which  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and  the  feces 
soft,  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  normal  digestion. 

When  there  is  a  suspicion  that  a  herd  has  been  infected,  although 
the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared,  disinfection  and  all  the  rules  laid 
down  below,  as  if  the  disease  were  actually  present,  should  be  carried 
out  with  ^eat  care. 

When  hog  cholera  has  appeared  in  a  herd  or  on  a  farm,  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  for  two  reasons:  (1)  To  prevent  the  virus  from 
being  carried  to  other  farms  and  infecting  other  herds;  (2)  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  entire  herd,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  in  such  a  way  that  the  ground  shall  not  infect  healthy  animals 
subsequently  introduced. 

The  rules  under  the  first  head  should  be  prescribed  by  law  to  pro- 
tect property  from  the  consequences  of  the  carelessness  or  the  will- 
fulness of  those  who  refuse  to  take  proper  precautions.  They  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  dead  animals  should  be  immediately  disposed  of  either  by  burial  or  by  burn- 
ing, or  if  they  are  taken  to  some  rendenng  establishment  their  transportation  should 
be  governed  by  well-defined  rules  which  will  prevent  the  dissemination  of  virus  on 
roads,  in  wagons,  cars,  etc. 

(b)  Streams  should  be  carefully  protected  from  pollution. 

(c)  No  animals  should  be  removed  from  any  infected  herd  or  looaUty  to  another 
free  from  the  disease,  except  for  slaughter,  for  at  least  six  months  after  the  last  case 
of  disease  has  died  or  recovered. 

(a)  The  proper  disposal  of  dead  animals  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, for  the  bodies  not  only  contain  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
but  the  latter  will  multiply  enormously  during  summer  heat  in  the 
internal  organs  after  life  has  been  extinguished.  Each  dead  body 
miist  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  focus  of  uie  disease  imlosa  properly 
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disposed  of.  It  may  be  buried.  In  snch  case  it  mnst  be  so  deep  that 
no  animal  can  get  at  it.  It  should  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  powdered 
or  slaked  lime  several  inches  thick,  and  the  ground  over  the  body  like- 
wise sprinkled  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  same.  If  the  carcasses  are 
bumecL,  care  should  be  taken  tnat  any  parts  not  consumed  are  buried 
as  directed.  If  they  are  carried  away  some  distance  to  rendering  es- 
tablishments, employes  of  such  establishments  should  be  compelled 
to  wrap  around  tne  carcasses  strong  cloths  wetted  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  protect  the  roads  from  the  virulent 
drippings. 

(0)  The  danger  from  infected  streams  has  already  been  mentioned 
at  length.  These  must  be  protected  by  law  in  such  a  way  that  no 
sick  animals  should  be  allowed  to  go  near  them,  and  that  no  carcasses 
be  thrown  into  them  or  deposited  where  drainage  may  carry  the  virus 
from  the  body  into  the  water.  Nor  should  the  drainage  from  pens  be 
permitted  to  flow  into  them. 

(c)  Hogs  are  frequently  affected  with  cholera  of  a  mild  form,  which 
lasts  several  months  before  some  form  of  septic  infection  or  degener- 
ative chanj^es  in  the  internal  organs  produce  death  :  hence  it  is  im- 
gortant  to  insist  upon  knowing  when  the  last  case  of  d.isease  occurred, 
ince  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  hog  cholera  germs  may  remain 
alive  in  the  soil  from  three  to  four  montns,  this  rule  will  not  appear 
nnreasonable  as  a  safeguard. 

These  rules  will  be  sufficient,  if  properly  executed,  to  confine  the 
disease  within  narrow  limits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hog  cholera 
virus  dies  out  over  the  greater  part  of  our  country  after  epizootics 
have  swept  over  it.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  sur- 
vive in  the  soil  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact, 
highly  probable  that  it  is  transported  and  distributed  from  a  few 
places  where  for  some  reason  cases  have  occurred  throughout  the 
year  and  have  thus  kept  the  virus  alive.  There  are  no  experiments 
on  record  which  show  that  the  hog'cholera  germs  maybe  found  in 
the  soil  and  water  independent  of  the  disease.  They  have  been  looked 
for  but  have  never  been  found  excepting  in  the  body  or  discharges  of 
diseased  swine. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  can  be  kept  under  control,  the 
legislatures  of  those  States  which  suffer  most  severely  from  this 
plague  should  take  steps  to  enact  rules  similar  to  those  formulated 
above.  The  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  on  their  statute 
books  laws  of  this  character,  which  read  as  follows : 

KAK8A8. 

AH  ACT  to  prevent  the  ipread  of  disease  among  swine. 

Be  U  enatted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  It  is  hereby  piade  the 
duty  of  every  person  who  owns  or  who  has  the  control  of  any  hog  that  has  died  of  any 
disease  to  bury  or  bum  the  same  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  hog  has  died ; 
and  any  person  who  knowingly  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  g^ty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shaU  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  2.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  barter  or  sell  any  has  afficted  with  any  disease 
without  giving  full  information  concerning  said  disease  snail  be  deemed  giiilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sza  8.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  barter  or  sell  any  hog  which  has  died  of  anv 
diaeaae  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  4.  Whoever  smdl  throw  or  deposit  a  dead  hog  in  any  river,  stream,  creek,  or 
savine  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
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NWBRASKA. 

AN  A.CT  to  prevent  thehepread  of  hog  cholera  and  other  kindred  diseases,  and  prevent  traffic  in  ani- 
mals dying  from  infectious  or  other  diseases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  owners  of  swine  or  other  domestic  animalfl  dying  from  cholera  or  other  dis- 
eases, within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  death,  to  cause  the  carcasses  of  such 
animals  to  be  suitably  buried  ox  burned  up,  on  the  premises  owned  or  occupied  hj 
such  person. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  owner  of  any  swine  or  other  domestic  animals  dying  from  cholera 
or  other  disease,  or  an^  other  person  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  the  caarcass  of  such  swine 
or  other  domestic  animals,  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the 
same  into  soap  or  rendering  the  same  into  lard,  or  for  other  purposes,  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  buy,  or  otherwise  obtain  the  carcass  of  any  swine  or  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, dying  from  cholera  or  other  disease  for  manufacturing  purposes  as  aforesaid, 
or  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  burial  or  bumine,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section,  every  such  person  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  m  any  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  jexceed- 
ing  six  months. 

Sec.  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shaU  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  Marcn  4, 1885. 

These  laws,  althon^li  not  sufficiently  explicit,  toucli  upon  the  most 
important  points,  and  are  great  strides  in  the  right  direction.  We 
would  suggest  laws  embodying  the  three  heads  in  their  entirety  as 
given  above  under  a,  &,  and  c,  together  with  directions  for  their 
proper  execution.  The  disease  spreading  so  easily  and  rapidly  re- 
quires great  promptness  of  action  and  q[uite  different  rules  from  tliose 
which  must  be  adopted  in  the  suppression  of  glanders  or  tuberculosis, 
for  example.  The  difference  is  oue  to  the  nature  of  the  specific  mi- 
crobe so  unlike  those  causing  the  two  diseases  mentioned. 

It  is  not  strange  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  re- 
striction of  this  disease  in  the  past,  since  legislators  and  boards  of 
health  and  State  veterinarians*have  had  no  scientific  basis  upon  which 
to  frame  laws.  Even  now  efforts  are  being  made  in  various  ^[uarters 
to  controvert  or  openly  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  investigations  and 
results  obtained  by  the  Bureau,  and  throw  the  whole  subject  back 
into  the  chaos  in  which  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago.  This  must  have 
anything  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  those  mtrusted  with  the  framing 
and  execution  of  specific  laws  for  the  protection  of  domesticated 
animals. 

Having  thus  far  dwelt  upon  the  means  which  must  be  resorted  to 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one  place  to  another,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  measures  that  should  be  em- 
ployed in  checking  it  after  it  has  once  taken  foothold  in  a  herd.  But 
how  are  we  to  recomize  the  disease  ?  To  answer  this  question  it  may 
be  weU  to  recapitulate  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  malady  m  as  simple  lan^age  as  possible. 

It  is  quite  common  for  the  di^sease  to  announce  itself  by  a  few  sud- 
den deaths.  The  stricken  animals  may  seem  well  a  day,  perhaps 
only  a  few  hours,  before  death.  In  order  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  it  is  best  to  examine  one  or  more  of 
the  animals  before  burying  or  burning  them.  This  should  be  done 
in  a  secluded  place  which  pigs  can  not  reach  and  the  ground  thor- 
oughly disinfected  as  will  be  described  later.  The  disease  in  the  sud- 
den cases  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  spleen  is  as  a  rule  very  black 
and  enlarged.  Spots  of  blood  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  (quar- 
ter inch  or  more  will  be  seen  in  the  fat  under  the  skixL  on  the  intes- 
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tines^  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  purplish 
instead  of  a  pale  pink.  When  the  large  intestines  are  opened  they 
are  found  covered  with  these  dark  spots  of  blood  more  or  less  um- 
f ormly  and  entirely.  Often  the  contents  are  covered  with  clotted 
blood.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  considered  as  signs  of  the  disease 
in  its  most  virulent  form.  In  many  outbreaks  the  early  cases  do  not 
succumb  so  rapidly.  They  grow  weaker,  lie  down  much  of  the  time, 
eat  but  little,  and  usually  nave  diarrhea.  Most  of  such  cases  may 
linger  for  weeks,  meanwnile  scattering  the  poison  in  the  discharges. 
The  disease  may  be  recognized  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  they  are  ob- 
served to  act  suspiciously,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  determine 
ing  at  once  the  nature  of  the  disease.  When  the  animal  has  been 
oi>ened  the  large  intestine  should  be  carefully  slit  up  and  examined, 
beginning  with  the  blind  or  upper,  end.  There  will  be  seen  round- 
ish, yellow  or  blackish  spots,  having  an  irregular  depressed,  some- 
times elevated  surface.  These  spots  are  ulcers  and  correspond  to  dead 
X>ortions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  from 
the  outside  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  opened.  Sometimes  the  mem- 
brane has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  reasons  for  the  preventive  meas- 
ures suggested,  lei;  us  briefly  trace  the  various  ways  in  which  hog 
cholera  bacteria  may  pass  from  a  diseased  or  dead  ftTii-mn.!  to  a 
healthy  one. 

Pigs  may  become  directly  infected  by  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of 
such  as  have  died  of  the  disease,  or  by  feeding  on  the  feces  and  urine 
of  sick  animals ;  or  they  may  become  indirectly  infected  by  feeding 
upon  material  in  which  hog  cholera  bacteria  are  accidentally  present 
and  in  which  they  have  mmtiplied.  This  would  include  milt,  water, 
and  perhaps  most  ve^tables  in  a  boiled  condition.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  preceding  pages  that  hog  cholera  bacteria  multiply 
very  abundantly  in  milk,  especially  in  warm  weather:  that  they  re- 
mam  alive  in  water  for  months,  and  that  they  multiply  upon  boiled 
potato.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  an  extended  series  oi  experiments 
that  they  may  remain  alive  in  the  soil  for  from  one  to  four  months. 
The  sources  of  infection  are  thus  numerous  enough.  It  has  likewise 
been  demonstrated  that  these  disease  germs  will  resist  drying  for 
several  months.  Hence  dried  discharges  of  the  sick,  or  the  dried 
bodies  of  dead  animals,  are  still  infectious. 

The  channel  of  infection  is,  in  most  cases,  the  food  and  drink. 

This  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  and  emphasized  in  forego- 
ing reports. 

The  food,  after  leaving  the  stomachy  passes  in  a  liquid  condition 
through  the  small  intestme,  so  that  this  never  seems  filled ;  in  f  act^ 
its  only  contents  is  a  coating  of  semi-liquid  matter  over  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  passes  through  the  smau  intestine  quite  rapidly,  but 
on  reaching  thelarge  intestine  the  undigested  remains  become  more 
consistent,  because  the  liquid  is  re-absorbed  and  is  kept  here  for 
some  time.  The  bacteria,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice,  pass 
quickly  through  the  small  intestine,  but  in  the  large  intestine  they 
begin  to  multiply  and  attack  the  mucous  membrane,  which  they  de- 
stroy. Thus  the  feces  or  discharges  of  diseased  pi^,  wherever  de- 
I>osited,  scatter  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  the  virus  in  this  way, 
completing  the  circle  of  infection. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  remaining  healthy  animals  in  an  infected 
herd  from  takmg  the  disease,  the  following  meaeures  are  suggested 
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as  of  importance,  some  or  all  of  which  may  be  carried  out  according^ 
to  circumstances: 

(a)  Removal  of  still  healthy  animals  to  inclosed  uninfected  ground  or  pens  as 
far  as  possible  from  infected  localities. 

(h)  l5estruction  of  all  diseased  animals. 

(cj  Careful  burial  or  burnine  of  carcasses. 

(a)  Repeated  thorough  disinfection  of  the  infected  premises. 

(e)  Great  cleanliness,  both  as  to  surroundings  and  as  regards  the  food,  to  prevent 
its  becoining  infected. 

(a)  The  importance  of  this  measure  need  not  he  insisted  upon 
after  what  has  been  stated  of  the  various  ways  in  which  pigs  may 
be  infected.  The  distance  to  which  they  may  be  removed  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  circumstances.  They  should  be  kept  so  far  away 
that  there  can  be  no  means  of  communication  either  by  direct  con- 
tact, by  drainage  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  by  gusts  of  wind.  They 
should  not  be  kept  too  closely  confined,  for  if  the  disease  should  have 
attacked  one  or  more,  and  not  manifested  itself  before  removal,  the 
infection  would  become  general.  Even  after  this  precaution  is  taken, 
latent  disease  among  such  as  are  apparently  healthy  may  infect  the 
new  grounds  and  the  remaixiing  healthy  animals.  This  danger  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  not  imf requently  a  number  of  animals  be- 
come infected  from  the  same  source  at  the  same  time.  Some  will 
show  svmptoms  very  speedily;  in  others  the  disease  will  remain  latent 
for  a  longer  time.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to 
properly  isolate  the  well  from  the  sick.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  the  healthy  animals  from  carrying  the  virus  on  the 
skin  and  feet  into  their  new  quarters.  These  drawbacks  may  be  in 
part  overcome  by  very  prompt  action  when  the  first  signs  of  disease 
appear  in  a  herd,  before  the  virus  has  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
scattered  about.  The  bodies  of  those  to  be  removed  may  be  fairly 
well  disinfected  by  pouring  over  them  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  and  forcing  them  to  walk  through  such  a  solution. 

(6)  This  measure  is  recommended  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
the  virus  by  the  diseased  animals.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  few  re- 
cover; that  even  these  few  are  stunted  and  of  little  value;  that  there 
is  no  reliable  means  of  treatment  which  will  eventually  cure,  destruc- 
tion of  all  sick  animals  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical  proced- 
ure in  the  end. 

(c)  The  disposal  of  carcasses  has  already  been  discussed.  This 
very  important  measure  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

(a)  Among  the  various  disinfectants  which  can  be  recommended 
are  ihe  following : 

No.  1.  Slaked  or  unslaked  lime,  uised  both  as  a  powder  and  as  slaked  lime  contain- 
ing about  5  to  10  jper  cent,  of  dry  lime  (from  one-half  to  1  pound  of  lime  to  a 
gallon  of  water). 

No.  2.  Crude  carboUo  acid,  prepared  by  adding  to  the  crude  carbolic  acid,  obtain- 
able from  druggists  at  about  90  cents  a  gallon,  an  equal  quantitv  of  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  mixture  is  to  be  carefully  added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  8 
ounces  to  1  gaUon  of  water  (about  li  per  cent,  by  volume). 

No.  8.  A  I  per  cent,  solution  (by  volume)  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  (1^  ounces  of 
the  acid  to  1  gallon  of  water). 

No.  4.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  is  prepared  by  heatinjB^  the 
crystals  slightly  until  they  melt  and  adding  the  resulting  hquid  to  hot  water,  m  the 
proportion  of  1^  ounces  to  half  a  gallon  of  water.  (A  pound  of  carbolic  acid,  cryB- 
talhzed,  retails  at  65  cents.) 

No.  6.  Boiling  water. 

The  careful  laboratory  experiments  with  these  disinfectants,  upon 
which  their  practical  application  is  based,  are  given  in  the  bulletin 
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on  hog  cholera.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  place  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  employment. 

Disinfectants  are  substances  which,  in  solutions  of  a  certain 
strength,  are  capable  of  destroying  disease  germs.  Consequently 
they  should  be  applied  wherever  the  disease  germs  are  supposed  to 
be.  In  case  of  hog  cholera  they  are  attached  to  the  sides  and  floor- 
ings of  pens,  and  to  the  various  utensils  used  in  cleaning  them. 
They  are  mixed  with  the  earth  over  which  the  diseased  animals  have 
run,  or  in  the  water  which  they  have  frequented.  In  the  report  of 
the  Depariiment  for  1886  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sub- 
limate) was  recommended,  as  it  is  a  powerful  disinfectant.  Since 
that  time  other  disinfectants  have  been  tested  which  are  equally  cheap 
and  easily  procurable.  The  main  objection  to  mercuric  chloride  is 
its  extremely  poisonous  character,  which  makes  it  undesirable  to 
deal  with  it.  This  substance  has  therefore  been  thrown  out,  in  spite 
of  its  powerful  germicide  properties,  from  our  list  of  available  disin- 
fectants. 

The  wood-work  of  pens,  fences,  flooring,  etc.,  is  best  disinfected  bv 
using  upon  it,  with  a  broom,  solution  No.  2,  until  thoroughly  wet. 
In  preparing  this  solution  it  should  be  stated  that  the  mixing  must 
be  done  in  a  glass  bottle  or  jar,  and  the  mixture  poured  slowly  into 
the  proper  amount  of  water  in  a  wooden  pail.  This  should  be  rinsed 
out  after  using  to  prevent  the  acid  from  slowly  destroying  the  iron 
hoops.. 

Whenever  No.  2  is  not  obtainable  No.  3  may  be  used  in  its  place, 
which  seems  to  be  equally  eflBcient. 

Lime  is  a  very  efficient  disinfectant  for  hog  cholera.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  a  solution  containing  only  .02  per  cent,  wul  destroy 
the  bacteria.  When  much  organic  matter  is  present,  as  much  as  .5 
per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  may  be  necessary.  We  recommend  the  pro- 
portions given  under  No.  1,  which  ^ve  from  ten  to  twentv  times  the 
strength  required.  The  resulting  hquid  is  not  too  thick  to  be  easily 
manipulated.  It  may  be  used  on  wood-work  as  a  whitewash,  and  it 
may  be  spread  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  soil  which  has  been  infected. 

The  2  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  should  be  used  when- 
ever No.  2  may  act  injuriously  by  virtue  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
it  contains. 

In  general  we  recommend  the  use  of  No.  2  or  No.  3  as  often  as  it 
may  seem  necessary.  It  should  be  dashed  upon  the  infected  pens, 
troughs,  tools,  and  over  the  infected  soil.  When  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  lime  this  may  be  used  on  the  soil,  as  it  is  equally  efficient. 
The  discharges  should  be  covered  with  powdered  or  slaked  lime,  and 
this  should  be  thrown  in  abundance  mto  pools,  or  wherever  water 
stagnates.  In  the  case  of  troughs  for  feed,  iron  tools,  etc.,  which  are 
liable  to  injury,  the  disinfectant  should  be  washed  away  with  boiling 
water  if  this  is  at  hand.  Boiling  water  will  destroy  hog  cholera 
germs  by  simple  contact,  and  the  disinfection  will  thus  be  made  more 
complete.  Shoes  may  be  disinfected  by  rubbing  them  with  solution 
No.  4. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  no  manure  from  sick  pigs 
should  be  removed  until  it  has  been  treated  with  disinfectants.  The 
cleaning  must  be  done  after  disinfection  and  not  before,  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  living  virus. 

The  agency  of  mice  and  rats  in  transporting  virus  will  depend  upon 
the  promptness  and  thoroughness  with  which  disinfection  and  cleanli- 
ness are  practiced.    Mice  are  more  dangerous  than  rats,  in  ^o  1^"^  ^& 
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they  may  take  the  disease  by  feeding.  Flies  can  only  carry  such 
small  quantities  of  the  virus  that  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  danger- 
ous if  disinfection  and  cleaning  of  feed  troughs  is  attended  to. 

If  these  measures  are  carefully  carried  out  the  disease  may  either  be 
checked  or  else  mild  cases  onlv  will  appear,  owing  to  the  small  quan- 
tity of  poison  which  the  animals  are  likely  to  consume  with  the  food. 

The  epizootic  may  be  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  the 
herd.  This  unfortunately  is  usually  the  case.  What  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  subsequent  outbreaks? 

If  only  a  few  animals  remain  it  is  best  to  slaughter  them,  as  they 
are  likely  to  suffer  with  the  disease  in  a  mild  form  and  continue  to 
infect  the  premises.  If  no  more  animals  remain,  there  should  be  a 
final  thorough  disinfection  and  subsequent  cleaning  of  the  whole 
exposed  territory,  including  every  nook  or  comer  where  the'disease 
has  existed.  This  should  be  done  with  solution  No.  2  or  No.  3,  as  di- 
rected, used  as  freely  as  possible.  After  one  or  two  days  the  ground 
may  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer,  one-eighth  inch  or  more,  of  slaked 
lime  in  the  stren^h  above  given  and  left  imdisturbed.  If  there  is 
no  objection  to  whitewash  this  maybe  applied  to  infected  wood-work 
as  an  additional  safeguard.  Even  after  this  thorough  treatment  it 
is  best  not  to  place  any  fresh  pigs  on  the  premises  for  at  least  four 
months  after  the  final  disinfection.  When  animals  still  remain  that 
have  been  exposed  and  have  not  taken  the  disease,  no  fresh  animals 
should  be  introduced  for  at  least  six  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  outbreak.    The  disinfection  must  have  been  equally  thorough. 

There  are  often  conditions,  which  make  it  necessary  in  certain 
kinds  of  business  to  immediately  introduce  fresh  pigs  upon  a  place 
which  has  been  infected  with  hog  chcdera.  In  such  cases,  the  de- 
struction of  all  remaining  animals  and  the  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  premises  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  a  fresh 
outbreak. 

After  all  this  trouble  has  been  taken,  there  is  still  remaininfi^  the 
danger  of  a  fresh  introduction  of  the  disease,  and  we  would  there- 
fore again  call  attention  to  the  rules  for  prevention  which  are  given 
above.  These,  after  all,  must  be  considered  as  most  important.  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  disease  away  than  to  eradicate  it  after 
it  has  been  introduced,  without  great  loss  of  time  and  money.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  in  those  regions  where  the  danger  from  hog 
cholera  epizootics  is  always  present,  the  methods  of  keeping  hogs  be 
simplified  in  such  a  way  that  disinfection  may  be  practiced  with- 
out too  much  labor  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  results.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  a  few  farms  to  be  convinced  of  the  difficulty  that 
may  be  met  with  in  endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  disease.  The  hogs 
are  allowed  to  stray  into. the  most  out-of-the-way  places  when  sick, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  inclosures  of  definite  form  and  size,  which 
are  readily  accessible.  The  poison  is  thus  scattered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  disinfection  impossible.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  in 
raising  pigs  to  aUow  them  to  stray  into  arbors,  behind  hedges,  hide 
themselves  Uiuder  bams  and  out-houses.  In  some  farms  which  we 
have  visited,  and  which  were  said  to  be  affected  with  hog  diseases 
most  of  the  year,  there  seemed  to  be  no  places  about  the  house  or 
garden  where  pigs  did  not  go.  Under  such  circumstances  disin- 
fection is  qidte  impossible.  The  pens  and  other  wooden  struct- 
ures, fences,  etc.,  are  also  apt  to  be  m  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
so  that  cleaning  is  very  much  complicated,  liven  under  such  circum- 
BtanoeB  the  germs  will  finally  pensh  without  disinfection  if  enougli 
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time  be  given,  since  they  gradually  die  in  the  soil  and  water,  as  onr 
experiments  have  shown.  A  period  of  from  six  to  nine  months  after 
allanimals  have  been  removea  will  be,  in  general,  sufficient  to  purify 
the  soil  of  these  disease  germs.  In  fact,  the  natural  spontaneous  dis- 
infection is  very  likely  accomplished  in  many  cases  in  from  three  to 
four  months,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this. 

TBBATMENT  OF  HOQ  CHOLBBA. 

Upon  this  subject  very  little  should  be  said,  for  the  reason  that 
diseased  animals  are  a  source  of  poison  and  a  menace  to  healthy  ani- 
mals, and  should  be  destroyed.  Moreover,  treatment  is  exceeaingly 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  disease  either  terminates  fatally,  whatever  rem- 
edies are  used,  or  makes  the  animal  useless  if  it  should  recover.  We 
therefore  urgently  recommend  slaughter  of  the  sick  and  thorough 
disinfection  as  the  safest  and  most  economical  treatment  in  the  end. 

Treatment,  however,  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  owners 
of  swine.  The  number  of  specifics,  so  called,  wnich  are  being  adver- 
tised is  legion.  We  have  tried  some  of  the  best  recommended  and 
found  them  of  no  avail.  Nor  is  there  anv  " specific"  known  in  the 
range  of  veterinary  or  human  medicine  that  will  cure  dijjhtheritic 
and  ulcerative  disease  of  the  large  bowels  except  time,  combined  with 
careful  dieting,  rest,  and  a  few  palliatives  to  relieve  pain.  It  is  im- 
possible to  carry  out  this  treatment  on  swine.  The  success  frequently 
reported  with  specifics  in  hog  cholera  is  very  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  is  usually  adopted  when  the  acute  outbreak  is  over 
and  the  plague  has  assumea  a  chronic  character.  The  affected  swine 
linger  for  a  time  with  very  slight  symptoms  of  disease,  and  this  change 
is  credited  to  the  "specific'*  employed. 

Remembering  that  the  severest  mjury  is  done  to  the  walls  of  the 
large  intestines  in  this  disease,  we  regarded  it  important  to  determine 
what  medicine  would  give  a  prompt  and  copious  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  v  arious  medicines  were 
tried  by  Dr.  KUDome,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  among  others  the 
following: 

(1)  CaJomd  andjalap.---Fehruary  20, 1888,  to  No.  4d8,  80  grains  calomel;  No.  467, 
28  grains  jalap;  No.  468,  80  grains  each  of  ciGdomel  aiid  jalap.  Febnary  21,  same 
dose  given  again  to  Nos.  468  and  468.    No  result. 

(3)  Calomef.-— March  7,  to  Nos.  441  and  442,  each  1  dram  of  dry  calomel.  March 
8,  to  441,  same  dose  mixed  with  castor-oil;  to  442,  about  1^  drams  with  castor-oiL 

Result:  No.  441  was  freely  purged  after  second  dose,  continuing  for  twenty  to 
twenty-three  hours.  No.  44s  was  freely  purged  after  sixteen  hours,  continuing 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours,  when  it  died.  At  autopsy  were  found  intense  inflamma- 
tion of  stomach ;  superficial  necrosis  of  the  mucosa  of  large  intestine,  with  deep  red- 
dening resembling  hog  cholera.  No  bacteria  found  in  cultures  from  spleen.  .This 
inflammation  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  calomel. 

(8)  CcUomd.—'M&rch  8,  Nos.  463  and  468  received  each  1  dram  of  calomel  in  2  drams 
of  castor-oiL  No.  468  was  pui]^ed  freely  in  twenty  hoiuv,  continuing  tlurty-six 
hours.    No.  468  was  purged  m  sixteen  hours,  and  made  ill  for  several  .days. 

(4)  Ep9om  acUU.'^NoB.  408  and  405  (weight,  60  pounds)  received  each  1  ounce. 
Bowels  slightly  relaxed  for  one  or  two  passages.  Nos.  889  and  877  (weight,  50 
pounds)  received  each  2  ounces  in  water.  No.  889  was  purged  and  made  slightly  ilL 
Wo  effect  on  877. 

(5)  Barbadoea  aloes, — Nos.  402  and  404  (weight,  50  ix)unds)  received  half  a  dram 
each.  No  effect.  Nos.  872  and  880  (weight,  65  pounds)  received  each  2  drams, 
mixed  in  molasses.  No  effect.  The  same  animals,  five  days  later,  received  each  4 
drams  with  molasses.    No  effect,  except  discoloration  of  feces. 

(6)  Castor  oil  and  turpentine,— Nos,  387  and  388  (weight,  50  to  6()pounds)  received 
each  H  ounces  castor-oil  and  one-sixth  ounce  turpentine.  No  effect.  No.  887  re- 
ceived, five  days  later,  2i  ounces  oil  and  one-sixth  ounce  turpentine.  No.  888  re- 
ceived, five  days  later,  2i  ounces  oil  and  one-third  ounce  turpentine.    No  eff ect« 
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(7)  lAnKed  oU  and  turpentine. — Nos.  888  and  899  (weight,  50  to  60  poundB)  received 
each  2i  ounces  oil  and  one-sixth  ounce  turpentine.  Ino  effect.  No.  888  received, 
five  days  later,  4  ounces  oil  and  one-sixth  ounce  turi)entine.  No.  899  received,  five 
davB  later,  4  ounces  oil  and  one-third  ounce  turpentine.  Both  were  made  sick  for 
a  day  or  two.    No  catharsis. 

These  trials  show  how  diflScult  it  is  to  cause  movement  of  the  large 
bowels  in  swine,  and  they  also  suggest  that  this  very  sluggishness  may 
make  them  susceptible  to  inflammation  and  ulcerations  such  as  we 
find  in  hog  cholera  and  frequently  in  swine  plague. 

It  was  our  intention  to  obtain  a  cathartic  which  would  freely  purge 
without  causing  any  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  large  intestine. 
Of  those  tried,  calomel  is  the  only  available  one.  This  must  be  care- 
fully given,  as  it  may  produce  the  very  inflammation  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  check,  and  destroy  life,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  second 
experiment. 

Concerning  calomel,  Ellenberger*  says: 

Calomel  (in  combination  with  castor-oil)  is  especially  serviceable  with  swine;  with 
lar^  animals  when  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  to  be  disinfected  and 
in  inflammatory  fevers.    It  should  be  given  to  ruminants  with  the  greatest  caution. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  try  calomel  after  having  made  these  trials 
upon  healthy  animals,  when  the  disease  died  out  at  the  Experiment 
Station  and  further  investigations  had  to  be  postponed. 

If  the  large  intestine  has  been  promptly  evacuated  the  next  im- 
portant step  is  to  give  only  that  food  which  leaves  but  little  irritat- 
mg  waste  to  pass  into  the  large  bowel,  such  as  milk  and  gruels.  In 
short,  it  is  best  to  use  only  boiled  or  scalded  food  so  as  to  help  the 
process  of  digestion  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  dose  of  calomel  after  a  few  days.  As  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  our  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  positive 
statements,  and  it  is  simply  suggested  to  those  who  wish  to  run  the 
risk  of  treating  this  disease. 

There  is  another  line  of  preventive  and  curative  treatment  which 
may  prove  valuable  in  the  future,  namely,  the  feeding  of  substances 
with  the  daily  food  which,  while  not  injurious  to  the  animal  itself, 
may  keep  in  check  the  multiplication  of  the  virus  in  the  intestine  by 
an  antiseptic  action.  It  is  very  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  large  number  of  those  medicines  which  act  as  disinfectants 
and  antiseptics  are  likewise  injurious  or  even  poisonous  to  the  ani- 
mal itself.  A  too  abundant  feeding  of  such  material,  while  it  may 
reduce  the  mortality  and  lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  the 
sick,  is  liable  to  cause  injury  to  liver^  kidneys,  and  other  vital  or- 
gans whereby  the  nutrition  of  the  ammal  may  be  permanently  in- 
jjured.  Such  medicines,  when  carelessly  given  to  healthy  animals 
as  preventives,  may  irritate  the  large  bowel  sufficiently  to  reduce 
its  vitality  and  power  of  resistance  when  the  disease  actually  appears. 
The  proper  medicine  to  feed  must  therefore  be  selected  witn  care, 
and  we  trust  that  experiments  to  this  effect  may  be  carried  on  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  an  early  date. 

There  is  another  line  of  treatment  which  demands  attention,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  some  disinfectant  into  the 
body  to  be  absorbed,  and  thus  to  make  the  whole  body  oppose  the 
multiplication  of  bacteria.  Koch  tried  this  method  by  injecting 
mercuric  chloride  into  guinea-pigs  and  afterwards  inoculating  them 
with  anthrax  bacilli.    The  animals  all  took  the  disease  and  died. 

At  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  mercuric  iodide,  a  still  more  pow- 

*  Lehrbuch  cL  dUgemeinen  Therapie  d,  HatLssdugethiere,  1885,  p.  656. 
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erfol  disinf ectanty  was  tried  upon  rabbits.  A  solution  was  prepared 
containing  .001  gram  mercuric  iodide  and  .002  gram  potassic  iodide 
in  a  cubic  centimeter.  Of  this  .6  cubic  centimeter  was  injected  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  back  of  four  rabbits  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  for 
eight  successive  days.  On  the  third  day  Nos.  1^  2,  and  3^  and  a  iresh 
rabbit  (check),  No.  6,  received  hypodermically  into  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thigh  i  cubic  centimeter  of  liquid  containing  .000001  cubic 
centimeter  of  a  beef -infusion  culture  of  hog  cholera  bacteria  one  day 
old.  All  the  inoculated  rabbits  died,  the  dates  being  given  in  the 
appended  table.  Rabbit  No.  4,  which  had  received  the  iodide  only, 
to  observe  any  poisonous  effect,  remained  well.  The  lesions  were 
those  of  hog  cholera  and  the  specific  bacteria  were  present  in  the  spleen. 
The  total  amount  of  the  iodide  given  was  .004  gram,  about  one- 
sixteenth  grain. 


Babbit  No. 
(weighing 
each  about 
2  pounds)— 


1 
8 
8 

.4 
6 


.0006  gram  meronrie  Iodide 
dally. 


June  82  to  £0,  fochulTe . . . 

do 

do 

do 


Inoculated  with 
.000001  e.  o. 

liquid  culture 

hog  cholera 

bacteria. 


June  84 
...do.. 
...do.. 


JuneSi 


TViw^^rfcf, 


Died  June  80. 
iHedJulyS. 
Died  July  6. 

Died  July  8. 


At  the  same  time  healthy  pigs  were  fed  with  the  same  substance 
in  minute  doses  to  observe  any  toxic  effect  that  might  appear. 
These  experiments  were  likewise  interrupted  in  their  application  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  While 
we  therefore  recommend,  in  general,  the  use  of  a  purgative,  such  as 
calomel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  careful  feeding  subse* 
quently,  we  have  as  yet  no  actual  experimental  evidence  that  such 
treatment  will  be  of  any  avail,  owing  to  the  frequent  interruptions 
of  the  work. 


HOG  OEOIBRA  HT  OTEEB  COUATIUES. 


BWEDBN  AND  DJSNIHABK. 

In  the  fall  of  1 887  a  disease  closely  resembling  hog  cholera  ap- 
peared in  Sweden  among  swine,  which  rapidly  spread  from  place  to 
place,  showing  itself  very  fatal,  and  causing  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion among  the  agricultural  population.  The  disease  invaded  the 
territory  of  Denmark,  where  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  its  further  spread.  The  following  communication,  received 
by  the  Department  of  State  from  our  consul  at  Copenhagen  and 
kmdly  forwarded,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  measures  employed  by 
the  authorities  to  check  the  epizootic.  After  giving  briefly  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  the  lesions  caused  thereby,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ryder 
continues  as  follows: 

The  very  prompt  and  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Danish  Government,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  wiU  oe  the  means  of  localizing  as  weU  as  of  effectually  stamping  out 
this  maugnant  pest.  For  example,  circulars  have  been  sent  from  the  home  de- 
partment to  all  the  sheriffs  throughout  the  Kingdom,  instructing  them  to  make 
publicly  known  that  aU  persons  who,  within  the  last  two  months,  may  have  pur- 
chased hogs  or  yoimg  pigs  from  Copenhagen  or  in  its  vicinity  should  immediately 
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giye  noMce  thereof  so  that  their  entire  herds  might  be  sabmitted  to  Teterinary  io^ 
spection.  Furthermore,  an  ordinance  has  been  issued  strictly  prohibiting  all  trans- 
port of  lire  bogs  or  young  piss  from  one  district  to  the  other,  and  that  no  removal 
of  the  animals  shaU  be  made  from  their  present  dwellings,  excepting  by  special 
permission  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  slaughter;  and  lastly,  power  has  been 
giyen  to  all  the  police  authorities,  on  any  suspicion  of  disease,  to-order  the  imme- 
diate slaughter  of  the  animals,  and  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  carcass  to  be 
made  by  the  yeterinary  officials ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  any  lo- 
cality imder  their  lurisdiction  to  order  the  immed^te  slaughter  of  a  part  or  the 
entire  herd  as' may  be  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  by  these  measures  further  spread  of  the  disease  may 
be  arrested.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  feared  that,  in  addition  to  the  losses  en- 
tailed upon  the  Elingdom  in  the  destruction  of  animals  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  sorely-tried  farmers  in  these  days  of  agricultural  depression  will  also  be  sub- 
jected to  material  loss  in  a  diminished  sale  to  foreign  countries  of  their  swine 
products.  An  order  has  already  been  issued  by  the  German  Federal  Council  pro- 
nibiting  all  importation  into  the  German  Empire  of  swine,  pork,  and  sausages  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  which  will  oe  most  seriously  felt  by  the  agricult- 
ural interests,  as  the  exports  of  live  hogs  and  yoimg  pigs  are  almost  entirely  di- 
rected to  Gerznany,  whilst  the  exports  of  pork  and  h^ns  are  mainly  forwarded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  will  be  seen  by  tne  following  tables,  namely: 


Jin  hogs  and  pigs  to— 

ISSl-W.* 

1886.« 

IfiSI-W.* 

1886.« 

Gemmnj head.. 

Norway do. . . 

Great  Britain do. . . 

278,166 
6,844 
2,895 
1,248 

102,278 

4,704 

128 

Oreat  Britain. .. pounds. . 

Germany do 

Sweden do.... 

Norway do.... 

12,560,000 
2,980,000 
8,970,000 
1,200,000 

20,240,000 

7,180,000 

8,080,000 

700,000 

From  the  foregoing  figures  full  evidence  Is  afforded  that  whilst  the  exports  of 
live  stock  have  met  with  considerable  decline  in  the  latter  years,  a  great  mcrei^ 
has  taken  place  in  the  exports  of  swine  products,  due  to  the  lar^  number  of 
slaughter  and  salting  establishments  which  have  been  erected  in  this  country  for 
the  development  of  the  pork,  bacon,  and  ham  trade  with  England,  and  thus  the 
loss  to  the  agricultural  interests  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  quite  so  severely  felt  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  former  years  unoer  similar  unfortunate  conditions,  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  feared  that  England  will  likewise  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  free  imports  of  the  products  mto  her  ports ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  Imports  of 
swine  into  Great  Britain  irom  this  country  nave  for  some  time  only  been  admitted 
in  slaughtered  condition,  and  setting  apart  the  facts  that  swine  in  mature  stage  for 
slaughter  are  far  less  exposed  to  this  disease  than  voung  pi^,  there  will  be  found 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  close  inspection  which  nas  been  introduced  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  in  all  cases  m  sus- 
picion, an  almost  certain  probability  that  no  pork  from  a  diseased  animal  can  possi- 
Dly  be  exported.  The  sale  of  swine  products  for  home  consumption  plays  likevdse 
a  very  important  part ;  and  it  is  here  a^aln  to  be  feared  that  restricted  sales  will  be 
sensiDly  felt  until  the  temporary  scare  m  partaking  of  swine  flesh  has  had  time  to 
subside. 

In  order  that  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  stamping 
out  of  the  plague  ma^  be  crowned  with  full  success  it  will  be  necessary  that  ths 
agriculturists  should  give  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  support  to  the  issued  instructions, 
and  work  hand  in  himd  with  the  authorities.  He  wno  may  delay  in  reporting  oi 
may  attempt  to  conceal  any  disease  or  suspicion  of  disease  that  ma^  show  itself  at 
his  place  will  simply  be  committing  a  crime  against  the  class  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  honesty  in  tnis  as  wdl  as  in  other  cases  will  be  found  the  best  policy ;  for 
whereas  he  who  reports  the  breaking  out  of  disease  amongst  his  flock  will  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  slaughtered  diseased  animals,  and  full  compensation 
for  the  slaughtered  sound  ones,  the  dishonest  party  wiU  incur  not  only  risk  of 
confiscation  of  the  diseased  meat  offered  bv  him  for  sale,  but  will  also  render  him- 
self liable  to  heavy  fines.  The  closing  of  Germany  to  the  importation  of  these 
products  undoubtedly  ccm  not  fail  to  entail  severe  loss  upon  the  i^ricultural  classes ; 
Ijpt  if  success  can  only  attend  the  stringent  measures  adopted  for  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  hoped  the  prohibition  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, ana  that  agricultund  interests  will  soon  recover  from  the  blow ;  but  should 
the  devastating  plague  on  the  other  hand  spread  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  it  will 
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be  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity,  the  destractive  effects  of  which  will  long 
be  felt,  as  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  hogs 
and  young  pigs  to  be  found  in  the  Kingdom  under  census  of  1881,  viz : 


In  the  islands head 

In  JutJand do.. 


•  • 


Total .do.... 


886,817 
918.100 


6»r,417 


Toung  pigs. 


808,884 
884,707 


787,601 


Great  responsibility  will  thus  rest  not  only  upon  the  veterinary  and  police  author- 
ities,  but  also  upon  tne  agriculturists,  in  devoting  all  possible  energy  in  their  mutual 
exertions  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  dreaded  eviL 

The  disease  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Sweden 
by  boars  imported  from  England  for  breeding  purposes.  Thence 
it  was  carried  to  Denmark,*  in  which  country  it  first  appeared  on 
the  dumping  grounds  near  Copenhagen,  on  "Vfhich  numbers  of  swill- 
fed  pigs  were  jf ept. 

Chiefly  young  pigs  up  to  the  age  of  four  months  were  attacked,  the  period  of  in- 
cubation lasting  from  five  to  twenty  days.  The  infected  animals  refused  food 
and  were  at  first  constipated.  Later  on  diarrhea  set  in,  characterized  by  the  dis- 
charge of  yeUow  putria  masses,  frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The  temperature 
often  rose  to  105*"  and  107. S""  F.  The  animals  were  indifferent  to  surrounding. 
Tail  and  head  drooping.  Conjunctiva  reddened,  frequentlv  glued  together  with 
diied-up  mucus.  Respiration  in  many  cases  auickenea  and  labored.  Occasionally 
a  muco-punilent  discharge  from  the  nose.  Not  infrequently  reddening  in  patches 
was  observed  on  the  ears,  snout,  abdomen,  about  the  anus  and  inner  sides  of  thighs. 
The  ftaiiwiftla  beclune  very  weak  ;  posterior  part  of  body  swayed  in  moving  about. 
They  concealed  themselves  in  the  oedding,  imd  finally  were  unable  to  rise.  ;  Death 
followed  insensibility  and  convulsions. 

A  characteristic  sign  of  this  plague  were  diphtheritic  changes  on  the  apex,  sides, 
and  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tne  cheeks, 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  tonsils.  On  these  parts  grayish-white  or  yellowish 
opaque  patches  appeared,which  were  sharply  defined,  and  were  converted  later  into 
tucers  by  removal  of  the  slough. 

In  one  herd  the  teats  of  several  sows  were  affected  with  dark-gray,  sloughing 
sores,  with  inflammation  of  the  udders.  These  were  infected  from  the  diphtheritic 
Bores  in  the  mouths  of  the  sucking  pigs.  In  Denmark  the  disease  was  first  reoog- 
niased  in  this  way.  The  acute  disease  lasted  from  five  to  eight  days,  but  sometimes 
death  occurred  sooner  than  this. 

The  disease  appeared  in  Denmark  in  September.  In  December  the  plague  took 
on  a  more  chrome  character  and  became  less  Infectious.  The  infected  animals  fre- 
quently showed  no  indications  of  disease,  only  they  were  smaller  and  thinner  than 
others  of  the  same  age.  There  was  occasionally  coughing  and  diarrhea.  Some  re- 
covered ;  others  perished  by  a  gradual  wasting  away.  The  post  mortem  appearances 
were  very  characteristic.  The  large  intestine  was  attacked  in  every  animal,  and  in 
acute  cases  the  small  intestine  and  stomach  likewise  were  reddened  and  swollen,  and 
the  surface  in  part  covered  with  a  thin  lajer  of  a  grayish-white  or  grayish-yellow 
soft  mass,  wliich  consisted  of  fibrin.  This  same  layer  was  very  thi^  in  the  large 
intestine,  easily  lifted  away  in  toto  in  some  places;  in  others  the  attachment  was 
firmer  ^phtheritic).  In  other  acute  cases  tnere  was  simply  reddening  and  swell- 
ing of  the  mucosa  of  stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  diphtheritic  changes  in  ^e 
large  intestine,  the  fibrinous  exudate  being  absent.  Moreover,  the  follicles,  Peyer's 
patches,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  always  tumefied. 

The  seat  of  the  diphtheritic  process  was  the  whole  hurge  intestine,  more  especiaUy 
the  csecum.  The  follicles  and  Peyer*s  patches  were  nearly  alwavs  affecteoL  The 
ulcers  appeared  when  the  slough  liad  come  away.  In  tiie  place  oi  the  follicles  but- 
ton-like sloughs  were  formed,  which  gradually  invaded  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
waU,  spreadiaterally,  and  ran  together  into  larger  patches.  The  wall,  thus  converted 
into  a  cheesy  mass,  was  frequently  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the 

*  SchQtz :  Die  Schtoeinefpest  in  Ddnemark,  Arch,  f,  urisa,  u,  prakt.  ThicrheiShunde, 
XIV,  1888,  p.  876. 
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surface  irregular,  colored  yellow,  brown,  or  green.    Hemorrhage,  due  to  the  ulcer- 
ation, was  ol>8erved  in  one  case. 

In  many  animals  the  lun^  were  healthy.  In  some  a  muco-purulent  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi  was  present,  which  caused  atelectasis  in  one  or  more  places  with  young 
and  weak  animals.  Usually  the  ventral  and  anterior  lobes  were  aflected.  in  the 
diseased  lobes  homogeneous,  cheesy  masses  appeared  later,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
walnut.  These  masses  led  subsequently  to  inflammation  and  adhesion  of  the  pleura 
to  chest  wall,  pericardium,  etc.  The  spleen  was  not  changed  as  a  rule.  In  a  few 
cases  only  it  was  somewhat  enlarged,  soft,  dark  red. 

When  we  compare  these  lesions  with  those  found  in  our  country 
we  ol?serve  the  absence  of  hemorrhagic  lesions  and  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  and  the  presence  of  more  marked  exudative  and  diphther- 
itic changes  in  the  large  intestine.  In  numerous  sections  of  ulcerative 
changes  we  have  not  observed  any  relation  between  these  and  the 
follicles.  The  lung  lesions  correspond  closely.  Whether  they  are 
due  to  the  disease  or  not  must  be  left  undecided.  We  have  frequently 
seen  caseous  changes  in  the  lungs  of  animals  free  from  infection, 
and  they  are,  perhaps,  due  to  collapse,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  sub- 
sequent interference  of- the  circulation  rather  than  to  the  direct  action 
of  bacteria. 

The  specific  bacteria  which  are  the  cause  of  the  swine  disease  are 
described  briefly  by  Selander,*  and  according  to  his  description 
they  closely  resemble  hog  cholera  bacteria  in  form,  motility,  growth 
in  gelatine,  and  appearance  in  tissues.  Their  growth  on  potato  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  in  man,  and  thus  to 
differ  from  hog  cholera  bacilli,  f  Their  effects  on  the  lower  animaJs 
correspond  also,  although  the  descriptions  are  too  brief  for  careful 
comparison.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  coagulation-necrosis,  found 
constantly  in  the  liver  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  American  hog  chol- 
era. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1888),  Dr.  John  Lundgren, 
professor  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  University  of  Stockholm,  was 
sent  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  studv  swme  diseases  in  this 
country.  He  spent  several  weeks  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau, 
studying  the  bacilli  of  hog  cholera.  A  culture  of  the  swine  pest  ba- 
cilli from  the  Swedish  epizootic  was  at  that  time  subjected  to  a  care- 
ful examination. 

In  gelatine  the  swine  pest  germ  grows  in  general  like  hog  cholera 
bacilli.  On  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  the  growth  is  very  thin,  trans- 
lucent, of  a  pearly  luster,  and  spreads  more  rapidly  than  the  hog  chol- 
era growth.  On  agar-agar  the  growth  is  more  abundgint  ana  more 
rapid.  Beef  infusion,  with  or  without  peptone,  is  converted  into  a 
very  turbid  liquid  within  twenty-four  hours  at  95°  F. ,  while  hog 
cholera  cultures  are  barely  opalescent  at  that  time,  and  remain  so. 
Two  mice  were  inoculated  from  an  agar-agar  culture  of  the  Swedish 
germ  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  Both  were  slightly  lQ  next  day. 
On  the  second  day  one  was  found  dead.  The  cultures  from  it  remained 
sterile.  It  probably  died  from  some  other  cause.  Tl^e  second  mouse 
remained  well;  On  a  rabbit  the  effect  was  equally  negative.  No  rab- 
bit survives  inoculation  with  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

The  effect  of  both  germs  on  pigs  was  next  tried.  Two  Erlenmeyei 
flasks,  containing  each  about  300  cubic  centimeters  (two-fifths  pint}  oi 
sterile  bouillon,  were  inoculated,  one  with  the  American,  the  othei 

*  CentraJblatt  /.  Bakteriologie,  etc. ,  1888,  i,  362. 

f  The  chemical  reaction  of  the  potato  surface,  wliich  varies  considerably,  fre 
quently  determine?  the  nature  of  the  giowth,  Culturei^  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  on po- 
tdto,  Bcarcely  visible,  may  be  made  very  vigorous  by  making  the  potato  alkaUne. 
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with  the  Swedish  germ,  and  placed  in  the  thermostat  at  95**  F.  On  the 
following  daj;  both  flasks  were  clouded;  the  Swedish  culture  was  cov- 
ered by  an  iridescent,  very  thin  membrane.  A  comparative  micro- 
scopic examination  showea  the  Swedish  bacteria  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  American ;  their  movement  was  far  less  active  than  that 
of  tne  latter. 

On  the  same  day  two  pigs,  starved  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
were  fed  with  these  cultures  by  drenching,  i.  e.,  the  liquid  was.  poured 
into  the  mouth  so  that  none  was  lost.  The  pig  fed  with  the  Swedish 
culture  showed  no  signs  of  disease  at  any  time  after.  The  other  pig. 
on  the  fourth  day,  had  a  very  liquid  diarrhea,  and  was  found  aeSi 
the  next  morning.  On  examination,  the  spleen  was  found  gorged 
with  blood,  but  only  slightly  enlarged.  Mesenteric  glands  enlarged 
and  reddened.  Stomach  and  ileum  intensely  inflamed  (enteritis); 
Jfrayish  masses  (diphtheritic)  attached  in  patches.  The  ileum  was 
inyaginated  and  proiected  for  2i  inches  into  the  caecum;  mucosa  of 
this  portion  necrosed;  walls  infiltrated,  thickened,  and  ecchymosed. 
In  the  csBCum  the  mucosa  was  covered  by  a  very  thin  slough.  In  the 
colon  the  membrane  was  deeply  reddened,  covered  by  a  catarrhal  exu- 
date and  dotted  with  numerous  very  minute  ulcers.  Heart  and  lungs 
normal.  Roll  cultures  in  gelatine,  as  well  as  liquid  cultures  from  the 
spleen,  contained  only  hog  cholera  bacteria.  The  invagination  was 
very  likely  the  result  of  the  violent  inflammation. 

Tnese  comparative  experiments  show  that  the  two  germs,  though 
VBrv  much  alike  in  appearance,  were  quite  different  with  reference 
to  their  pathogenic  effect.  Professor  Lundgren  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  culture  on  leaving  his  native 
country.  It  may  also  not  be  improbable  that  this  was  the  true  germ 
attenuated  on  the  way  hither.  As  no  communication  has  been  re-' 
ceived  from  him  since  his  visit  here,  the  question  must  remain  an 
open  one. 

FRANCE. 

During  the  summer  of  1887  a  disease  was  introduced  into  the  vicin- 
ity of  Marseilles  by  swine  from  Africa,  which  developed  into  an 
epizootic  of  a  very  fatal  character.  It  caused  great  losses  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  at  the  time  scientific  men  were  sent  from  Paris 
bv  the  Government  to  investigate  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy 
il  possible.  According  to  Riet.sch,  Jobert,  and  Martinand  *  the  dis- 
ease is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  intestinal  tract,  lasting  from  ten  to 
twelve  days  after  the  first  symptoms  have  appeared.  Occasionally 
it  may  last  but  three  or  four  days,  or  be  prolonged  to  several  weeks, 
but  it  is  quite  invariably  fatal.  Sometimes  there  is  diarrhea,  some- 
times constipation  ;  the  fever  is  not  constant,  the  cough  very  rarely 
heard.  The  hind  limbs  are  weak,  the  walk  tottering.  Appetite  often 
persists  to  the  end.  The  skin  may  become  reddened  m  spots,  es- 
pecially on  the  limbs  and  ears.  Pigs  over  a  year  old  are  much  less 
susceptible. 

At  the  autopsy  the  lunffs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen  are  usually 
found  unchanged,  and  the  disease  limited  to  the  digestive  tract.  The 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine  near  the  valve  are  ulcerated.  Ulcers 
are  present  in  the -large  intestine  on  the  valve,  in  the  caecum  and 
colon.  They  may  measure  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  In  animals 
affected  with  a  chronic  form  of  disease  there  may  be  ulcers  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lips. 

*Compt,£en(k  Acad,  Sciences,  January  2d,lS^. 
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The  internal  organs  are  free  from  bacteria.  But  from  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  and  the  ulcers  a  motile  bacillus  was  obtained.  Mice 
are  killed  in  ten  days  after  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  cultures 
of  this  organism.  Of  ten  adult  mice  fed  with  cultures  two  died  in 
fifteen  days.  Of  ten  young  mice  all  died  when  fed,  the  first  in  thirty 
hours ;  the  others  in  fifteen  to  twenty-three  days.  Rabbits  are  but 
slightly  susceptible.  A  young  guinea-pig  fed  with  cultures  died 
twenty-two  days  later.    The  intestine  showed  characteristic  ulcers. 

Dr.  Rietsch  very  kindly  sent  to  the  Bureau  a  culture  of  the  germ 
which  he  found.  It  was  compared  with  the  American  hog  cholera 
germ  and  the  following  characters  determined: 

The  motile  bacUli  of  the  same  form  as  hog  cholera  bacilli,  but  larger, 
grow  far  more  abundantly  and  rapidly  in  beef  infusion.  A  tnin 
membrane  and  a  copious  deposit  are  produced  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  very  turbid.  On  gelatine  the  colonies  difter  slightly 
from  those  of  hog  cholera.  The  surface  colonies  spreiEul  in  thin 
iridescent  patches  from  2  to  6  millimeters  in  diameter.  In  tube 
cultures  the  isolated  deep  colonies  grow  to  about  one-third  milli- 
meter in  diameter.  On  the  surface  the  growth  is  rapid  and  spreads 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  available.  The  paten  pro- 
duced is  whitish,  uniform  in  thickness,  very  irre^ar  in  outline, 
inclosing  round  spaces  of  uncovered  gelatine.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  a  few  air  bubbles  appear.  On  potato  the  growth  forms  a  glis- 
tening, pale  yellow  patch  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Thus  they  resem,bie  the  Swedish  germs  very  closely,  differing  by 
so  much  from  hog  cholera  bacilli.  A  rabbit  and  two  mice  inoculated 
with  the  Marseilles  germ  remained  well.  Equally  so  a  pig  fed  with  400 
cubic  centimeters  (four-fifths  pint)  of  a  beef-infusion  peptone  culture. 

So  far  as  our  examination  of  the  Swedish  and  Marseilles  cultures  has 
gone,  it  has  shown  them  identical  both  as  regards  their  positive  and 
negative  characters.  They  differ  from  hog  cholera  bacteria  enough 
to  constitute  at  least  a  variety.  But  the  investigations  of  French 
savants  of  this  Marseilles  epizootic  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  cause. 

Cornil  and  Chantemesse  *  described  a  disease  discovered  among 
swine  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  which  they  consider  identical  with  tlie 
German  Schweineseuche  and  our  swine  plague.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments t  to  determine  the  biological  properties  of  the  bacteria  causing 
the  disease  show  that  they  are  not  dealing  with  the  true  swine  plague 
germ  (cei-tainly  not  as  we  have  observed  it  in  this  country),  but  with 
one  resembling  more  nearly  hog  cholera.  Their  researches  concern- 
ing vaccination  are  reported  to  have  been  successful  on  rabbits  and 
^inea  pig^s,  but  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  published  concem- 
mg  expenments  on  pigs. 

While  Rietsch  and  Jobert  J  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mar- 
seilles* disease  resembles  hog  cholera  closely,  Cornil  and  Chantemesse 
regard^  it  identical  with  swine  plague,  although  the  germ  they  de- 
scribe is  not  identical  with  the  swine  plague  germ,  as  studied  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  United  States.  § 

*  Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  Sciences,  1887,  cv,  p.  1281. 

■  L.  c,  1888.,  cvi,  p.  612. 
L.  c.,p.  1090. 

J  In  a  recent  review  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  InduBtiy  by  Duclanz 
(Annales  de  I'lnstitut  Pasteur,  July,  1888)  the  reviewer  regards  this  disease  as  iden- 
tical with  hog  cholera,  and  states  that  Cornil  and  Chantemesse  had  at  first  over- 
looked the  motility  of  the  germ  they  were  studying,  a  rather  unpardonable  bit  of 
oareleesness. 
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It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  trace  the  march  of  infec- 
tion in  the  south  of  France,  as  reported  to  the  French  Academy  by 
Fouque,*  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ways  by  which  infectious 
diseases  may  be  scattered  broadcast  over  a  country : 

The  disease  did  not,  as  was  supposed,  appear  in  Marseilles  toward  the  end  of 
June,  but  in  the  month  of  April,  and  I  have  been  able  to  locate  three  entirely  dis- 
tinct centers  of  the  outbreak  due  to  the  same  cause — the  introduction  of  African 
Bwine.  These  three  centers  are :  The  village  of  CaiUols,  midway  between  Aubagne 
and  Marseilles ;  the  village  of  Sainte  Marthe,  6  kilometers  northeast  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  herds  of  the  Mediterranean  distilleries. 

(1)  From  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  April  a  breeder  of  Caillols  received  a  drove  of  black 
Bvnne  from  the  province  of  Oran  (Algiers).  From  the  first  week  some  cases  of 
pneomonia  showed  themselves  among  the  last  animals.  The  disease  gained  rapidly, 
causing  many  deaths.    The  survivors  were  sold  on  the  4th  of  May  following. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  same  piggeries  were  restocked,  partly  with  African  and 
partly  with  Russian  swine.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  cases  of 
pneumonia.!  The  Russian  swine  resisted  less  than  the  others.  August  16  the  pig- 
gery was  again  emptied.  Finally,  durmg  September,  the  third  attempt  was  made, 
ezclusiyely  with  African  swine.  This  also  proved  a  failure.  The  survivors  were 
sold  in  October. 

During  this  time  the  disease  reached  the  neighboring  piggeries,  stocked  with  a 
mixed  Marseilles  breed.  The  breeders  of  Caillols,  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  an 
epizootic,  the  nature  and  cause  of  which  they  did  not  know,  decided  to  sell  out  at 
any  price.  The  neighboring  localities,  Saint  Marcel,  Saint  Loup,  San  Juan-du- 
D&ert,  etc.,  were  successively  infected.  Infe«tion  was  spread  by  the  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  sick  and  suspected  animals,  by  means  of  b*an6portation  (carts  often 
used  m  common  by  several  establishments  soiled  by  the  deiections  of  the  sick«  and 
afterward  used  to  transport  healthy  animals  and  their  feed),  and  also  by  the  lateral 
canal  of  Huveaune,  wmch  receives  at  certain  points  running  water  coming  from 
the  grounds  on  which  the  piggeries  are  located. 

At  the  beginning  of  Septemoer  all  the  valley  of  Huveaime,  from  Aubagne  as  far 
as  MarseiUes,  was  infected.  Diseased  pigs  from  this  region  wo  meet  again  in  tlie 
market  of  Aubagne,  at  the  fair  of  September  21,  and  wnich  became  later  on  the 
most  active  agents  in  spreading  the  disease  in  the  departments. 

(2)  Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  the  disease  appeared  in  a  piggery 
in  Sainte  Marthe,  stocked  exclusively  with  African  swine.  These  animals  came 
directly  from  Oran  without  commg  in  contact  with  any  other  of  their  species. 
Several  days  later  one  of  the  l£u*gest  breeders  in  that  vicinity,  who  for  three  months 
had  not  brought  a  single  pig  to  his  establishment,  and  whose  piggery  was  at  least 
600  feet  away  from  the  preceding  one,  sustamed  a  considerable  loss,  esi>ecially  among 
the  pigs  of  180  to  175  pounds. 

(3)  Finally,  on  the  25th  of  June,  sick  pigs  came  from  Oran  to  the  piggeries  of  the 
Mediterranean  distiUeries.  There  were  very  soon  a  number  of  victims  of  pneumo- 
nia, not  only  in  the  distilleries  but  also  in  the  neighborhood,  where  there  were  from 
4,000  to  5,000  in  a  comparatively  small  territory.  A  great  many  of  the  sick  died ; 
the  others  were  ouickly  sent  to  different  cities  to  be  clelivered  to  the  butchers.  I 
have  traced  the  history  of  six  sows  which  were  sold  from  the  midst  of  infection  to 
Estaque,  thence  thejr  passed  through  the  commime  Rove  and  arrived  in  August  at 
Gignac,  where  they  introduced  the  disease.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  some  sick  pigs 
from  the  same  locality  were  taken  to  the  fair  at  Aubagne  and  bought  by  a  breeder 
of  Gignac. 

The  fair  at  Auba^e,  on  September  21,  marked  the  most  important  phase  in  the 
progress  of  contagious  pneumonia  ;  during  the  first  fortnight  in  October  there  was 
a  veritable  explosion  of  the  disease,  which  up  to  this  time  liad  been  scarcely  known. 

The  importation  of  the  disease  by  animals  bought  at  the  fair  of  Aubagne  can  be 
traced  with  the  greatest  precision  in  the  suburbs  south  and  north  of  Marseilles, 
also  as  far  as  Gardanne,  m  the  communes  of  Septemes,  Vitrolles,  Pennes,  etc.,  to 
Gignac,  as  mentioned  above,  even  into  the  neighboring  departments,  which  con- 
tinued with  the  others  to  receive  consignments  of  Maf  seilles  swine.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary to  mention  Puget,  Yille  et  Grasse  among  the  localities  infected. 

In  the  be^^ning  of  December,  153  swine  were  shipped  from  Marseilles  to  Nice ; 
nearly  all  died  in  a  few  days.    From  that  time  cases  appeared  among  the  native  pigs. 

♦L.  c,  p.670. 

f  The  vnriter  calls  the  disease  infectious  pneumonia  for  want  of  a  better  term,  al- 
though Rietsch  distinctly  states  the  intestinal  nature  of  the  malady.  Fouque  was 
no  doubt  led  astray  by  the  early  misleading  notices  of  ComU  and  Chantemesse. 
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On  December  22,  another  lot  of  183  pigs  were  shipped  ;  83  were  destined  for  Nioei 
and  100  for  Italy.  These  last  were  sold  on  the  24tn,  in  the  market  of  Vintiinille; 
nearly  all  died  very  soon. 

For  several  years  Marseilles  annually  exported  to  Spain,  and  especially  to  Bar- 
celona, a  ^eat  number  of  pigs.  Contagious  pneumonia  had  been  causing  losses 
there  for  several  months,  even,  it  is  said,  at  Majorca  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
Spanish  breeders,  believing  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  with  them  was  attributable 
to  the  importation  of  French  pork,  obtained  from  the  authorities  the  permission  to 
impose  a  quarantine  of  six  days  at  Port  Bouc  on  swine  from  Marseilles,  to  begin  an 
the  1st  of  the  following  February.  This  measure  has  not  been  enforced  up  to  the 
present  day. 

From  what  has  preceded  I  believe  I  can  conclude  that  the  epizootic  of  contagious 
pneumonia  which  has  raged  during  the  year  1887  in  the  interior  of  France,  and 
which,  at  this  time,  continues  its  ravages  there,  is  of  African  origin.  It  has  been 
introduced  by  Algerian  swine  which  came  from  the  province  of  Oran.  This  disease 
has  made  20,000  victims  in  several  months  in  the  province  of  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Pigs,  and  especially  those  from  three  to  nine  months  old,  are  of tenest  attacked ; 
larger  pigs  appear  less  susceptible,  lie  Marseilles  breed,  English  (Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire),  and  the  Russian  swine  are  more  susceptible  than  the  African  swine. 

Two  months  ago  about  50  pigs  two  to  three  montjis  old,  coming  from  Cazeres  and 
LeFousseret,  in  thearrondissement  of  Muret,  were  used  to  stock  a  farm  inGignac 
These  pigs,  placed  in  the  pens  which  bad  contained  sick  ones,  and  which  had  only 
been  very  imperfectly  disinfected,  remained  in  good  health,  whUe  more  than  a  hun^ 
dred  cases  of  contagious  pneumonia  appeared  around  them  in  the  same  piggery. 
Afterwards  more  than  2,000  Gascon  swme  were  imported  by  the  single  commune  of 
Qignac.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  disease  has  not  re-appeared.  Are  we  here  con- 
fronted by  a  new  example  of  natural  immunity  comparable  to  that  noticed  long  ago 
by  Chauveau  in  Algerian  sheep  in  regard  to  anthrax? 

Taking  into  consideration  what  we  know  now  of  these  epizootics 
and  enzootics  of  swine  diseases  in  foreign  countries,  we  are  lorced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  disease  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  France  is 
closely  related  to,  if  not,  identical  with,  hog  cholera  as  it  is  found  in 
otir  country. 


TAPE-WORM  DISEASE  OP  SHEEP  OF  THE  WESTERN  PLAINS. 


Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  report,  giving  the  results  of 
my  investigations  of  the  tape- worm  disease  prevailing  among  sheep  of  the  Western 
plains. 

Though  far  from  complete,  it  presents  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  this  disease 
and  its  parasite  up  to  this  date.  In  my  investigations  I  have  been  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  many  kind  and  interested  ranchmen.  To  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Givens,  of 
Ck)lorado  Springs,  Ck>lo.,  who  placed  facilities  and  animals  at  my  disposition,  especial 
thanks  are  due.  Recognition  is  also  due  to  Messrs.  Wilder,  Noble,  Pebbles,  Buz- 
sard,  Greenleaf.  and  Holt,  of  El  PasoCJounty,  Colo.,  for  kind  assistance. 

Hoping  iu  the  future  to  be  able  to  submit  a  more  complete  report  on  this  and  other 
parasitic  diseases,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

COOPEE  OUBTICE,  D.V.S.,M.D. 

Hon.  NOBMAN  J.   COLMAN, 

Cammissioner  of  Agriculture, 


THE  TAPE- WORM  DISEASE  OP  SHEEP. 

Tape-worms  in  Colorado  sheep  were  noticed  by  ranchmen  in  the 
early  days  of  ranching,  but  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  veterina- 
rians until  1883-'84,  when  Dr.  Faville,  of  the  Colorado  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  firat  directed  attention  to  them.  (Report  Veterinary 
Department  of  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  January,  1885.) 
An  earlier  epizootic,  due  to  tape-worms,  had  been  reported  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  who,  in  the  National  Live-Stock  Journal  for  September, 
1875,  records  their  presence  in  Missouri  sheep,  and  from  specimens 
at  hand  determined  them  as  Tcenia  plicata.  As  this  taenia  does  not 
occur  in  sheep  but  in  horses,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Stewart  saw  T. 
fimbriata. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Department  of  Agrictdture  the  late  Hon. 
J.  M.  Givens  reiterates  an  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  him  in  local 
societies  of  wool-growers,  and  published  by  him  in  Denver  (Colo.) 
papers  of  1883-84,  that  these  tape- worms  were  a  cause  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  losses  among  sheep,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
study  of  the  subject  in  order  that  more  might  be  learned  of  the  par- 
asite, the  amount  of  loss  it  caused,  and  the  means  of  preventing  it. 
These  losses  had  previously  been  attributed  to  a  weed  called  '*  loco," 
which  the  sheep  ate. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agricultui-e,  the  writer  proceeded  to  Colorado  in  August,  1886,  and 
began  a  study  of  the  various  intestinal  parasites  of  sheej).  The 
studies  of  that  year  were  pursued,  by  invitation,  on  the  ranch  of 
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Mrs.  Mary  L.  Qivens,  who,  at  gi*eat  inconvenience  to  herself,  did  all 
in  her  power  to  aid  me.  In  the  spring  of  1887  I  a^ain  visited  Col- 
orado Springs  and  prosecuted  other  experiments,  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  conduct  in  the  East. 

Early  in  my  investigations  I  began  to  recognize  the  fact  that  one 
ttenia,  which  I  have  identified  as  Taenia  fivibriata,  Diesingy  was  the 
most  abundant;  that  it  was  scarcely  ever  absent  in  sheep  examined, 
and  was  the  probable  cause  of  most  of  the  tape-worm  disease  of 
Western  sheep.  As  this  taenia  was  so  constantly  present,  I  soon 
directed  my  attention  to  it,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  it  in  all  of  its 
stages,  and  to  learn  how  and  where  it  passed  its  entire  life.  I  soon 
learned  another  fact,  that  the  other  species  of  tape- worm  {Tcenia  ex- 
pansa),  usually  abundant  in  lambs,  was  found  so  infrequently  that  I 
would  be  unable  to  find  sufficient  material  for  study.  The  methods  of 
study  were,  first,  observation,  and,  second,  experimentation.  The  ex- 
periments have,  as  yet,  been  productive  of  nothing  but  negative  re- 
sults. In  determimng  so  much  of  the  life  history  as  has  been  learned, 
post  mortem  observations  have  been  the  most  useful.  Not  onlv 
nave  animals  been  slaughtered  on  the  ranch  for  this  purpose,  but  aa- 
vantages  oflEered  by  inspections  of  sheep  slaughtered  at  tne  shambles 
for  consumption  have  been  utilized.  From  these  inspections  the 
abundance  of  the  parasite,  the  first  appearance  in  lambs,  the  differ- 
ent stages  in  growth,  etc.,  could  be  learned,  but  it  soon  came  to  be 
necessary  to  study  the  surroundiuffs  of  the  sheep — the  corral,  the 
watering  places,  and  the  range — ^to  learn  under  what  condition  the 
parasite  must  exist  while  external  to  the  sheep,  i,  e.,  while  passing 
from  sheep  to  sheep. 

The  effects  of  the  parasite  on  its  host  (the  sheep)  were  arrived  at 
from  studies  of  the  flocks  and  from  observation  of  individuals  at 
post  mortems.  The  changes  found  were  noted  and  caref xd  attention 
paid  to  the  point  whether  certain  changes  were  due  to  parasites  or 
another  disease  called  "  loco.'*  As  all  of  the  sheep  examined  were 
called  "locos,"  it  is  evident  that  there  was  here  a  source  of  error. 
No  certain  pathognomonic  lesion  of  "loco"  was  learned;  as  all  of 
the  "  locos  were  infected  with  tsenisB,  the  separation  of  char- 
acters due  to  each  disease  was  difficult.  Indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  all  of  the  symptoms  due  to  the  parasitic  disease  may  be  ascribed 
to  loco.  The  cnaracters  of  the  tape-worm  disease  are,  however,  well 
marked  in  lambs  which  have  never  learned  to  eat  this  weed  ex- 
clusively, and  thus  could  be  studied  without  rec;ard  to  "loco," 
which,  if  a  disease  at  all,  .belongs  to  yearlings  and  older  sheep. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  of  infecting  lam  ds  with 
the  parasites,  while  the  lambs  were  kept  from  other  possible  sources 
of  infection;  but  these  were  fruitless.  Other  experiments  were  en- 
tered upon  with  a  view  of  removing  these  parasites  bv  medicinal 
remedies.  None  of  these  were  effective  in  removing  the  parasites 
from  the  gall  ducts,  and  were  abandoned  until  more  could  be  learned 
of  the  life  history  of  the  parasite,  when  they  coidd  again  be  taken  up 
with  perhaps  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

The  total  results  regardmg  this  taBnia,  so  far  obtained,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

The  parasite  persists  in  an  adult  stage  in  the  older  sheep  through- 
out the  year. 

The  smallest  forms  appear  in  lambs  soon  after  the  second  month 
of  their  age,  and  may  be  found  in  sheep  of  any  age  throughout  the 
jrear,  excepting,  possibly,  the  winter  months. 
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It  requires  at  least  six  montlis,  possibly  ten,  to  attain  an  adult  size. 

The  ova  or  embryos  are  continually  passed  from  the  sheep  to  the 
^ound  throughout  the  year.  The  life  of  the  embryo,  from  the  time 
it  leaves  one  sheep  until  it  is  found  in  another,  is  yet  undiscovered. 

When  present  m  considerable  numbers  in  sheep  it  determines  a 
disease  wnich  is  not  onlv  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  animal,  but 
at  times  causes  the  death  of  large  numbers. 

No  medicinal  remedies  can  be  recommended  which  will  assuredly 
remove  the  parasite  from  the  host. 

Many  measures  may  be  taken  which  may  prove  to  be  effective  in 
two  ways,  first,  in  preventing  sheep  from  becoming  infected;  second, 
in  enabling  the  sheep  to  better  vrithstand  the  ravages  of  the  parasite, 
and  thus  carry  it  over  the  critical  stage  of  its  existence. 

The  lambs  and  yearlings  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  the  most  attention  must  be  paid. 

TJENIA  FIMBRIATA,  Diesing. 

See  Plate  I,  Figs.  1-7,  and  Plate  II,  Figs.  1-15. 
Thysanosoma  ctctinioides,  Diesing,  1884. 

Med.  Jahrb.  d.  desterr.  Staat.  Neue  Folge  VII,  105-111. 

Taf .  in  (Fi^.  inverse  delia.)  Ej.  Syst.  Helm.  I,  501  in  nota. 
Tceniafimbriata,  Diesing. 

Syst.  Helm.  I,  501. 
Tceniafimbriata,  Diesing,  1866. 

Zwanzig  Arten.  y.  Cephalocothyleen,  p.  11, 1856.    Wien. 

Tcbnia  finibriaia,  Diesing,  was  first  discovered  by  Natterer,  in 
Brazil,  in  1824,  and  published  by  Dr.  K.  M.  Diesing  in  1834:  as  a  new 

genus,  Thyscmosoma  dctinioides.  Later,  in  1856,  Dr.  Diesing  repub- 
flhed  this  parasite  as  Tceniafimbriata.  (See  Plate  I.) 
The  first  specimens  found  were  detached  segments,  and  from  these 
the  first  description  was  made.  Natterer  later  found  more  complete 
specimens  and  upon  these  the  species  was  founded.  The  specimens 
were  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  following  species  of  deer,  viz :  Cer- 
vus  paludosuSy  C.  rufus,  C.  siinplicorniSy  U,  Nambi,  C.  dichoiomus. 
A  translation  of  the  original  Liatin  description  is  as  follows: 

ArhynctiotcenuBf  Roetelltun  none;  mouth  unarmed. 
Tasniafimbriata,  Diesing.  Tab.  V,  Figs.  ^15.  (Plate  I  is  a  copy.) 
Head  obtuse  tetragonal,  large,  with  hemispherical  angular  bothria;  neck  none; 
body  anteriorly  lanceolate,  wltn  very  short  cimeate  segments;  posterior  margin  of 
the  upper  entire,  of  the  following  crenate,  of  the  last  funbriate  on  each  side;  the 
linear  fimbriae  rounded  at  the  apices.  Genital  apertures  ~;  length  6'— '6';  width 
I'" —  ^'\    Mature  segments,  separate,  1'"  long,  2'^  wide,  with  lanceolate  fimbriae. 

This  description  was  necessarily  imperfect,  from  the  lack  of  abun- 
dant material,  but  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  present  species  with  it.  Fortunately,  too,  excellent  figures  en- 
able us  to  clearly  understand  the  fimbriate  character  of  the  species. 
At  present  this  is  the  only  species  known  to  possess  this  character. 
Though  characters  founded  on  f onn  are  of  doubtful  value,  until 
more  decided  differences  are  determined  between  the  fimbriate  taenia 
of  deer  and  those  of  sheep,  this  decidedly  strong  character  must 
serve  to  keep  the  two  together.  Besides,  there  are  no  Strong  reasons 
why  the  two  should  be  separate,  for  each  is  of  about  the  same  size, 
a  fact  which  we  would  scarcely  expect  in  the  same  parasite  living 
in  boosts  of  different  genera;  and  each  is  also  found  in  hosts  of  similar 
body  temperatures,  nabits  of  life  and  of  feeding.  That  they  are 
found  in  lar  separated  localities  need  be  no  serious  objection,  for 
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the  land  connection  of  North  and  South  America  would  permit  of 
the  infection  of  deer  of  both  continents  with  the  same  species  of  j^ar- 
asites. 

TcBnia  fimbriata  is  lanceolate  when  contracted,  linear  when  re- 
laxed. It  is  quite  thick,  the  fimbriae  on  the  contracted  specimens 
presenting  the  appearance  of  plush.  The  segments  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  more  relaxed  specimens.  Adult  specimens  are 
from  15  to  30^°"  in  length,  and  about  8™°"  in  width.  Immature  speci- 
mens range  from  less  than  5°™  upwards.  The  greatest  width  is 
about  2^°*  from  the  free  end,  from  which  point  the  segments  become 
narrower.  There  are  at  the  free  end  of  adult  specimens  from  three 
to  four  or  more  segments  which  are  of  nearly  equal  width,  which 
have  lost  their  contractility  and  are  in  the  process  of  being  shed. 
The  shedding  of  segments  begins  in  youngest  specimens  and  contin- 
ues throughout  the  life  of  the  parasite. 

The  head  or  organ  of  attachment  is  depressed  and  tetragonal,  and 
quite  large,  sitting  on  the  neck  like  a  pin  head;  it  is  from  l""""  to 
LS""""  wide,  bookless,  and  has  four  very  large  suckers.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  cups  forms  the  greater  part  oi  the  head. 

The  neck  or  the  part  where  segmentation  begins  is  very  short  in 
contracted  specimens,  but  can  be  seen  in  the  relaxed  condition.  The 
segments  are  very  short  and  flat  nea-r  the  head,  but  concave  or  cup- 
like toward  the  tree  end,  each  one  lapping  the  succeeding,  and  all 
appearing  linear  on  the  surface  of  the  taenia.  The  terminal  relaxed 
segments  are  cuneate.  The  borders  of  segments  nearest  the  head 
are  slightly  wavy  or  crenate.  They  soon  become  fimbriate  even  in 
youngest  taenia;  so  that  the  smallest  specimen  found  demonstrated 
the  fringed  character  of  the  species.  The  fimbriae  may  either  be 
contracted,  when  they  are  stout  and  short,  or  relaxed  when  they  are 
flaccid  and  proportionately  longer.  They  are  obtusely  pointed.  The 
segmentation  in  contracted  specimens  is  made  out  with  difficulty. 
It  IS  indicated  by  transverse  striae.     In  relaxed  specimens  it  is  plainer. 

The  sexual  organs  are  symmotrically  placed,  two  sets  in  each  seg- 
ment, each  opening  in  a  lateral  pore.  Each  set  of  organs  is  com- 
posed of  a  male  and  female  portion,  or  is  hermaphroditic.  They  be- 
gin to  develop  at  some  distance  from  tlie  head  and  attain  maturity 
towards  the  middle  of  the  taenia. 

Besides  being  remarkable  in  the  fimbriate  character  of  its  seg- 
ments this  species  is  also  peculiar  in  the  form  of  its  reproductive  ap- 
paratus. The  male  portion  develops  first  and  occupies  the  whole 
width  of  the  young  segments.  It  consists  of  sacs  connected  by  tu- 
bules with  a  large  tube  which  finally  becomes  the  much  convoluted 
efferent  tube. 

The  ovaries  develop  later,  and  are  situated  at  each  side  of  the  seg- 
ment.    They  are  not  shown  in  the  plate. 

The  uteri  develop  last.  Each  is  made  of  a  series  of  bags  arranged 
side  by  side  in  a  fringe  which  extends  along  the  top  of  the  segment 
from  side  to  side.  These  bags  open  into  a  larger  tube  from  which 
they  receive  the  developing  embryo.  The  tube  connects  with  the 
ovaries.  The  embryos  develop  in  the  uteri,  and  probably  remain 
there  until  the  segments  go  to  pieces  on  the  ground,  and  thus  permit 
them  to  be  scattered.  They  are  six-hooked  and  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  tamia. 

This  'taenia  is  found  in  the  duodenum  and  gall  ducts  of  sheep.  The 
former  is  sometimes  found  containing  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
specimens.    More  often,  however,  there  are  f^-om  two  to  thirty.    The 
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gall  ducts  are  frequently  completely  distended  by  the  tsenisB,  which 
pack  them  so  tightly  that  the  parasites  can  not  be  withdrawn  by 
pulling  without  breaking.  Occasionally  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
may  find  their  way  into  the  pancreatic  ducts,  which  they  also  dis- 
tend. They  get  into  these  ducts  when  young  and  distend  them  as 
they  grow  larger. 

A  few  disjointed  segments  may  be  found  below  the  duodenum,  but 
no  entire  individuals.  Nearly  every  sheep  of  a  flock  will  be  in- 
fected. 

DISTRIBUTION.  ' 

TceniafimbHatay  Diesing,  the  fringed  tape-worm,  is  at  present  the 
most  common  parasite  of  the  sheep  or  our  W  estem  plains,  and  causes 
by  far  the  greatest  loss  of  any  intestinal  parasite  in  this  country. 

As  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  tables  showing  parasites  found 
in  different  post  mortem  observations,  it  has  been  identified  in  sheep 
from  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Codweis,  of  Granger, 
CJolo.,  a  former  sheep  owner  in  New  Mexico,  says  that  he  has  seen 
them  there.  Mr.  Samuel  Collins,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  who 
has  slaughtered  sheep  from  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado,  says  that  all  sheep  from  these  States  have  them.  Dr.  Fa- 
vUle,  of  this  JBureau,  personally  told  me  that  he  has  seen  them  from 
Oregon  sheep  and  from  sheep  in  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Stewart's  identi- 
fication of  T(B7iia  plicaia  from  Missouri  sheep  (National  Live  Stock 
Journal,  September,  1876),  leads  me  to  suspect  its  presence  in  that 
State.  When  to  these  evidences  of  wide-spread  distribution  we  add 
those  offered  by  the  intermingling  of  Western  sheep  by  parentage 
and  traffic,  and  by  the  opportunities  for  infection  presented  by  the 
nearly  unrestricted  communication  of  the  ranges,  we  may  believe 
that  this  distribution  is  necessarily  wide-spread.  Its  distribution  at 
present  is  from  Oregon  and  Wyommg  southward,  and  from  Nebraska 
and  Missouri  westward;  or  more  accurately  from  the  ninety-fifth  de- 
gree of  west  longitude  westward,  and  from  45°  north  latitude  south- 
ward. It  coincides  with  the  distribution  of  the  sheep  in  those  parts; 
and  more  especially  with  that  of  the  descendants  of  the  Mexican  or 
Spanish  sheep  with  which  nearly  all  of  the  larger  ranches  were  origi- 
nally stockeu.  The  precise  limit  of  its  eastern  distribution  is  un- 
known, but  I  think  is  limited  to  those  portions  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri  to  which  Colorado  feeders  have  been  sent  prior  to  sell- 
ing them  to  the  Chicago  markets. 

There  are  at  present  no  facts  at  hand  to  show  that  the  parasite 
exists  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  two  instances  I  found  a  num- 
ber in  sheep  slaughtered  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  these  animals 
were  said  to  have  come  from  Chicago,  111. 

LIFE  HISTORY. 

All  of  the  life  history  of  this  taenia  that  is  at  present  known  has  been 
learned  from  post  mortem  dissections  and  microscopic  investigation. 

The  adults  were  foimd  in  yearlings  and  older  sheep  throughout 
the  year.  No  adults  have  yet  been  found  in  lambs  less  than  ten 
months  old.  The  smallest  stages  of  the  immature  tsBuia  may  be 
found  in  all  young  sheep  over  ten  months  old.  They  are  usually 
most  abundant  in  lambs,  yearlings,  and  two-year  olds.  Although  a 
sheep^  may  be  infected  with  a  number  of  tsenise  of  about  the  same 
fiize,  indicating  an  infection  covering  but  little  space  of  time,  it  is 
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more  usual  to  find  tho  parasites  of  various  sizes,  indicating  a  con- 
tinuous infection.  The  retention  of  food  and  liquids  for  some  little 
time  in  the  rumen  and  reticulum  may  account  for  this  in  part. 
These  varying  sizes  continue  from  May  until  December.  Sheep  ex- 
amined in  May  presented  various  sizes,  and  indicated  infection  in 
former  months.  No  other  data  showing  infection  during  winter 
months  were  obtained.  The  smallest  taenisB  are  found  in  the  duode- 
num;  those  found  in  the  gall  ducts  are  larger.  Taenia  less  than 
2mm  lojxg  have  been  found  m  the  duodenum  after  the  gall  duct  has 
become  completely  packed  by  the  parasites.  The  adult  worms  have 
embryos  in  their  most  distant  segments,  which  are  ready  to  be  set  free. 
These  embryos  escape  from  the  host  with  the  feces.  Until  they  re- 
appear, in  the  duoaenum  of  another  sheep,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  their  history  is  unknown, 

A  taenia  infecting  a  lamb  two  months  old,  the  youngest  stage 
noticed,  is  about  a  half  inch  long;  as  the  season  advances  it  is  joined 
^by  others,  and  these  increase  in  size.  Four  or  five  months  afterward 
it  is  found  to  be  4  or  6  inches  in  length,  stowing  a  monthly  rate  of 
growth  of  about  1  inch.  From  this  time  it  gradually  increases  in 
size  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  becomes  adult  and  capable 
of  furnishing  embryos  for  infection  of  other  animals.  These  embryos 
escape  from  the  sheep,  and  while  many  are  destroyed  a  few  arrive  at , 
their  destination  in  a  second  animal. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  influence  that  tho  presence  of  TcRuia  fimbriaia  has  on  the  life 
and  health  of  its  host  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  ultimate  loss  is  seen 
when  lambs  which  should  be  fat  and  strong  are  not,  and  die  dtiring 
the  colder  weather  while  the  fatter  ones  survive.  This  loss,  where 
the  hosts  do  not  die,  can  not  perhaps  be  accurately  estimated,  but  is 
nevertheless  present,  for  thm,  hide-bound,  dwarfed  sheep  are  not 
valuable  for  mutton,  nor  do  they  produce  as  much  wool  as  they  other- 
wise would. 

So  slowly  are  the  parasites  hatched,  so  slowly  do  they  grow,  and  so 
gradually  do  the  symptoms  develop,  that  the  taeniae  are  present  in 
considerable  numbers  and  size  before  systemic  disturbances  in  the 
lambs  present  themselves.  An  experienced  ranchman  will  probably 
notice  towards  September  that  some  of  the  lambs  are  not  growing  as 
they  ought.  Later  in  the  fall  the  symptoms  increase.  In  Noveniber 
the  lambs,  which  are  by  this  time  thoroughly  infected  with  a  num- 
ber of  strong,  tenacious  parasites,  show  the  disease  quite  plainly. 

The  disturbances  finally  shown  are  induced  at  first  by  tne  local  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  worms  attaching  themselves  to  the  villi  of 
the  intestinal  walls  and  causing  a  greater  secretion,  through  their 
strong  vermicular  action.  A  continuance  and  increase  of  this  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  growth  of  the  parasite  and  an  accession  of  other 
Sarasites,  finally  excites  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  duo- 
enum  and  biliary  duct.  To  these  disturbances  we  must  add  those 
arising  in  the  liver  from  a  plugging  of  the  duct  by  the  parasites,  which 
grow  so  large  that  they  distend  it  to  a  comparatively  large  size. 

Dr..  George  C.  Faville,  in  a  report  of  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  for  1884,  describes  the 
post  mortem  appearances  of  these  animals  as  follows  : 

Organs  of  thorax  were  normal.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  I  found  the  stomach 
£iled  with  a  mass  of  semi-digested  loco  leaves.    The  liver  was  normal  in  appear- 
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ance ;  gall  bladder  filled  with  greenish-colored  bilo.  In  the  duct,  running  from  the 
gall  bidder  to  the  small  intestines,  I  found  a  mass  of  tape-worms  (Tcenia  expansa). 
The  small  intestine  I  found  filled  with  a  mass  of  these  worms,  varying  in  length  from  6 
inches  to  5  or  6  feet.  The  kicbieys  were  normal  in  size  and  color,  but,  upon  sec- 
tion, I  found  the  pelvis  filled  with  a  gelatinous  material.  The  muscular  system 
was  exceeding  nabby  and  pale  in  color.  The  bodv  seemed  to  be  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  fat.  llie  urine  was  normal.  The  brain  sliowed  a  slight  serous  effusion 
about  tlie  base,  and  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  in  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. There  aJso  was  a  slight  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  only  other 
change  that  could  be  f  oimd  in  the  brain  of  these  sheep  was  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane^ 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  so-called  " locoed'*  animals, 
but  applies  equally  well  to  tseniae-infected  sheep.  Of  the  many 
"locoed"  animals  that  I  have  examined,  but  one  or  two  have  been 
free  from  taeniaB,  and  in  these  the  gall  ducts  were  thickened  and  en- 
larged as  though  they  had  at  some  earlier  date  been  infected.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  many  cases  or  "locoed"  animals  are  victims 
of  the  tape-worm.  That  the  taenia  may  tend  to  produce  depraved 
appetites  and  the  morbid  craze  for  a  particular  food,  is  also  a  reason 
for  suspecting  that  the  loco  disease  may  depend  in  part  on  the  tape- 
worm disease. 

In  Dr.  Faville's  description  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention,  and  that  is  the  finding  of  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  In  specimens  that  I  have  examined  'there 
seemed  to  be  no  undue  congestion,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
which  is  a  vascular  one,  naturally  looks  red  or  dark  colored.  The 
brain  symptoms  of  these  animals  are  such  as  arise  from  anaemia 
rather  than  hyperaemia  of  the  brain. 

In  afifected  yearlings  which  are  not  suspected  of  eating  loco  more 
than  other  animals  (all  eat  of  the  loco  plants),  the  following  ante 
and  post  mortem  symptoms  can  be  observed:  Lambs  that  are  badly 
affected  are  large  headed,  with  undersized  bodies  and  hide-bound 
skins.  Their  gait  is  slightly  like  that  of  a  rheumatic.  They  seem 
to  have  difficulty  in  cropping  the  shorter  grass;  they  also  appear  to 
be  more  foolish  than  the  other  sheep,  standing  oftener  to  stamp  at 
the  sheep  dogs  or  herder  than  the  nealthier  ones.  Others  do  not 
seem  to  see  as  well,  or  are  so  affected  that  they  appreciate  danger 
less.  In  driving  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  rear  of  the  flock.  In- 
ternally the  organs  present  no  marked  symptoms  of  disease.  The 
abdomen  contains  more  dark-colored  serous  fluid  than  normal;  the 
omentum  is  often  nearly  devoid  of  fat.  The  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  and 
gall  ducts  have  already  been  noticed.  The  liver,  in  cases  of  long 
standing,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  normal;  the  kidneys  are  some- 
times flabbier  and  paler  than  normal;  the  lymphatics  look  somewhat 
darker;  the  muscles  are  thinner  and  weaker.  There  is  in  all  cases  a 
diminution  of  fat,  and  in  most  cases  the  leannesg  of  muscle  is  marked. 
In  those  places  where  the  fat  usually  occurs  in  masses,  little  or  none 
is  found.  Associated  with  this  condition  is  the  presence  of  serous 
ftifiltration  of  connective  tissue  in  the  abdomen,  thorax,  spinal  and 
cranial  cavities.  This  infiltration  is  the  most  marked  in  th6  worst 
cases.  The  groin,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  spaces  between 
serous  coats  oi  the  abdomen,  and  other  spaces  where  serous  membrane 
X>artially  or  entirely  surrounds  an  organ,  are  noticeably  infiltrated. 

These  conditions  hold  in  lambs  and  older  sheep.  Between  the 
worst  affected  and  entirely  healthy  individuals  there  are  many  grades. 
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The  symptoms  and  pathologic  lesions  are  those  of  innutrition,  and 
aside  from  the  lesions  of  the  duodenum  and  liver  are  not  materially 
different  from  the  systemic  lesions  caused  by  other  parasites,  or  from 
innutritions  food,  or  from  any  cause  that  would  prevent  the  animals 
obtaining  and  assimilating  nourishing  food.  A  variety  of  other 
causes  would  i^roduce  the  same  lesions.^ 

The  parasites  may  produce  their  evil  results  as  follows :  Their 
vermicular  actions  cause  increased  secretion  of  the  intestine  where 
they  are  lodged,  both  by  direct  irritation  and  sympathetically,  t.  e., 
the  adjacent  intestine  secretes  more  than  it  ordinarily  would  by  act- 
ing in  sympathy  with  the  infected  portion.  This  hyj^er-secretion 
soon  becomes  aonormal,  and  the  secreting  membranes  become  so 
changed  that  they  can  no  longer  act  physiologically.  Its  best  pur- 
pose is  in  furnishing  the  parasite  with  more  nutritious  fluid.  The 
plugging  of  the  gall  ducts  not  onlv  stops  the  gall  from  flowing  at 
proper  times,  but  dams  back  that  wnich  is  secreted  during  digestion, 
ana  allows  it  to  slowly  ooze  out  after  it  is  needed.  When  the  ducts 
are  unobstructed  the  bladder  and  duct§  are  emptied  at  their  proper 
times,  and  any  interference  with  this  flow  deranges  healthy  digestion. 
The  damming  back  of  the  gall  reacts  on  the  secretion  in  the  smaller 
ducts,  and  this  in  its  turn  reacts  on  the  physiological  functions  of 
the  liver  cells. 

The  disturbance  of  digestion  due  to  this  impairment  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver  and  duodenum  has  not  a  merely  local  effect.  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  small  intestine  important  digestive  changes 
take  place,  and  the  disturbance  of  any  of  these  prevents  the  proper 
preparation  of  food  for  its  assimilation  through  the  intestinal  wall, 
resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  animal  of  nutrient  material.  The  duo- 
denum is  held  to  be  a  very  irritable  organ,  diseases  in  it  causing 
reflex  disturbances  of  various  kinds.  These  reflex  actions  also  leaa 
to  many  systemic  disturbances.  Now  these  disturbances  are  each 
slight,  but  when  combined  and  continued  through  weeks  and  months 
they  cause  the  results  just  described.  To  one  seeing  a  half  dozen 
or  more  worms  taken  from  the  intestine  of  a  sheep,  the  worms 
do  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  disease.  The  disturbance 
caused  by  one  worm  in  man  gives  rise  to  even  greater  systemic  de- 
rangements. The  non-assimilation  of  food  and  reflex  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  tape-worms  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  infected  animals.  From  these  causes 
proceed  the  mal-nutrition  of  the  various  organs  and  the  dropsical 
effusions  resulting  therefrom. 

From  this  state  of  mal-nutrition  all  of  the  systemic  disturbances 
can  result.  The  staggering  gait  may  arise  from  the  weakened  mus- 
cular system;  the  absence  of  lat  from  non-deposition  of  more  and  the 
consumption  of  that  heretofore  deposited;  the  serous  effusions  from 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  system;  and  the  foolish  actions  from 
the  long-continued  mal-nourishment  of  the  brain. 

Sheep  do  not  die  from  the  tape-worm  disease  alone.  The  greatest 
losses  are,  the  ranchmen  say,  among  the  lambs  and  yearlings.  TUb 
majority  may  die  during  cold  storms,  either  from  freezing  or  from 
suffocation  while  piling  upon  each  other  for  warmth.  They  may 
starve  to  death  either  from  inability  or  lack  of  desire  to  eat.  They 
may  die  from  other  diseases.  The  tape-worm  disease  appears  to  ren- 
der them  more  liable  to  other  affections  and  less  able  to  withstand  the 
inclement  season.  It  is,  therefore,  indirectly  chargeable  with  the  loss. 
Were  the  infected  sheep  not  to  die,  the  parasite  is  still  a  cause  of  pe- 
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cttniary  loss.  The  impoverislied  condition  traceable  to  it  is  a  small 
average  loss  for  each  animal,  but  for  flocks  of  Over  5,000  sheep  ag- 
gregates thousands  of  dollars  for  each  ranchman. 

In  the  article  of  Dr.  Faville,  cited  above,  he  Quotes  a  letter  ♦  from 
the  late  Hon.  J.  M.  Givens,  whose  flocks  numbered  from  6.000  to 
8,000  head.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Givens  states  his  loss  from  dead  sheep 
alone  for  the  preceding  year  at  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Fortunately 
the  loss  of  from  400  to  1.100  or  more  sheep  does  not  occur  to  flock- 
masters  annually,  but  sucn  losses  are  not  infrequent,  and  may  be  heard 
of  either  on  this  or  that  ranch  during  different  years.  Every  ranch- 
man knows  of  and  appreciates  the  steadv  though  small  loss  arising 
from  the  depreciated  value  of  his  animals,  due  to  their  ill  condition 
from  various  causes,  and  which  he  strives  by  every  means  to  reduce, 
for  therein  lie  the  profits  and  success  of  his  business.  From  the  study 
and  observation  which  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  tape- worm 
disease  I  think  it  alone  is  responsible  for  more  losses  than  any  other 
sheep  disease  on  the  prairies  excepting  scab.  The  direct  death-rate 
traceable  to  it  is  large  when  compared  to  the  entire  death-rate,  and 
the  indirect  loss  traceable  to  it  is,  though  more  insidious  in  its  char- 
acter, still  larger,  for  it  is  ever  present  and  ever  active. 

liEBIGINAL  TREATMENT. 

t 

Some  experiments  looking  toward  the  removal  of  tfienifiB  by  medi- 
oines  were  made  in  1886.  Various  taBnisef  uges  were  tried  with  little 
success.  The  powdered  preparations  of  ground  pumpkin  seed,  pome- 
granate-root bark,  ko6soo,  kamala,  male  fern  and  worm  seed  proved 
of  no  avail. 

In  order  that  they  might  be  administered  cheaply  th^  proper  amount 
of  each  for  ten  animals  was  mixed  with  meal,  bran,  and  salt,  and  fed 
in  a  trough.  When  sufficient  meal  and  salt  was  mixed  with  the 
medicines  to  entice  the  sheep  to  eat  it,  the  bulk  that  contained  the 
requisite  dose  of  medicine  was  too  large  for  a  sheep  to  eat  at  once. 
As  this  bulk  was  retained  for  some  hours  in  the  rumen  the  efficacy 
of  the  dose  was  lost,  for  the  virtue  of  nearly  all  of  these  remedies 
depends  on  the  dose  passing  through  the  intestines  in  mass.  Human 
patients  are  usually  prepared  for  the  medical  treatment  by  abstain- 
ing from  food  for  at  least  twelve  hours  previously;  they  are  then 
given  a  cathartic  which  is  followed  by  the  anthelmintic.  This  plan 
of  treatment  utterly  fails  in  ruminants,  for  neither  stage  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  administering  these  remedies  by  the  mouth. 
The  presence  of  the  large  rumen,  which  holds  a  large  quantity  of 
reserve  food,  and  into  which  new  material  may  be  taken,  accounts 
in  part  for  this.  Some  of  the  food,  if  sufficiently  fine,  in  fasting 
animals  passes  directly  to  the  manifolds  and  fourth  or  true  stomach, 
but  a  certain  proportion  would  fall  into  the  rumen  and  thus  the 
efficacy  of  thetotal  amount  acting  ^vithin  a  given  time  would  be  lost. 

These  experiments  failed,  therefore,  through  the  anatomical  struct- 
ure of  the  animal  and  the  method  of  administration.  The  presence 
of  tsenisB  in  the  biliary  ducts  is  another  reason  why  ta3nia^fuges 

*The  letter  referred  to  gives  "  loco"  as  a  cause  of  the  losses.  Before  his  death 
the  Hon.  J.  M.  Givens  had  concluded  and  conirauiiicated  to  liis  friends  of  the  El 
Paso  Wool  Grower's  Association,  that  the  loss  of  this  winter  was  not  due  to  "  loco," 
for  the  greatest  loss  had  occun-pd  in  youiig  slicep  and  latriba.  The  latter  liad  not 
harned  to  eat  "  loco"  exciusiveiy,  were  poor,  and  ^^roscnted  symptoms  which  he 
learned  later  belonged  to  sheep  infested  with  tape-worms. 
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can  not  be  entirely  snccessful  in  treatment  of  sheep  with  T.  fim- 
hr'iata.  Any  medicine  which  would  affect  the  tsemsB  in  these  ducts 
would  also  affect  the  sheep  seriously.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  killed  or  driven  from  the  ducts.  The  continued  or  repeatea 
administration  of  remedies  that  are  necessary  for  expelling  those 
twnieB  is  also  an  objection  to  their  use.  The  parasites  are  continu- 
ally appearing  throughout  the  year,  and  even  if  those  already  de- 
veloped could  be  driven  off,  the  constant  re-infection  would  neces- 
sitate other  operations  for  their  removal.  The  cost  of  the  necessary 
medical  treatment  seemed  to  me  to  more  than  exceed  the  good  resului 
that  possibly  might  be  realized.  Further  experiments  were  there- 
fore delayed  until  the  complete  life  history  of  the  parasite  should 
be  determined.  In  this  history  we  may  hope  to  jBnd  some  stage  at 
which  we  may  more  profitably  admimster  remedies.  I  have  seen 
many  prescriptions  for  tape-worms  in  ruminants  in  various  journals 
and  agricultural  papers.  Some  of  them  when  tried  may  have  proved 
very  efficacious.  U  nf  ortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  find  further 
reports  concerning  the  effects  of  their  administration.  My  own  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  have  little  faith  in  them.  There  is  a  feature 
about  them  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  recognized  by  the  ranch- 
man who  has  undertaken  to  carry  them  out  to  the  letter,  viz:  It  is 
the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  receipt,  in  prescribing  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, and  medicines  of  reasonable  price  as  well  as  of  certain 
efficiency,  which  shall  meet  the  ranchman's  wants.  This  oversight  is 
of  such  importance  that  otherwise  good  receipts  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  western  methods  of  treating  sheep  medicinally  must 
differ  from  the  eastern  methods,  as  the  methods  of  sheep-mpping, 
sheep-shearing  or  sheep-husbandry  in  these  sections  differ;  otherwise 
the  expense  of  treatment  will  be  so  considerable  that  in  view  of  any 
uncertainty  of  cure  few  ranchmen  will  undertake  it, 

PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT. 

The  most  effective  service  rendered  to  man  and  beast  by  the  phy- 
sician has  been  through  the  prevention  of  diseases  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  by  hygienic  measures.  Appreciating  this,  and  read- 
izing  that  effective  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  sheep  against  in- 
fection by  TcBniafimbriaia  could  not  be  realized  except  by  the  most 
thorough  knowleage  of  the  complete  life  history  of  the  parasite,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  investigation  of  its  younger  stages,  and 
those  of  other  unarmed  taeniae  which  were  available.  Such  are  the 
difficulties  of  this  investigation  that  I  have  not  yet  completed  the 
gap  in  the  life  history  which  may  exist  between  the  time  when  the 
einbryo  passes  from  the  sheep  until  it  is  found,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  in  another  sheep. 

From  the  present  knowledge  of  the  development  and  life  of  this 
parasite  there  have  arisen  more  difficulties  in  forming  rules  of  pre- 
vention than  I  at  first  supposed  would  be  the  case.  The  presence  of 
the  adult  and  young  parasites  throughout  the  year,  and  the  methods 
of  Western  sheep  ranching  are  factors  which  are  all-powerful  in 
keeping  up  the  tape- worm  disease.  The  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one, 
however,  for  there  are  certain  phases  of  feeding  and  watering  the 
sheep  which  I  think  can  be  advantageously  changed,  both  for  the 
prevention  of  this  and  other  diseases. 

The  feeding  occurs  on  the  prairie  and  in  the  corral.  I  would  reo- 
ommend  that  the  ewes  with  their  lambs  should  be  pastured  on  a 
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portion  of  the  prairie  that  had  not  been  run  over  by  sheep  for  some 
months  previous.  They  could  be  driven  to  the  new  pastures  about 
the  time  that  the  lambs  be^in  to  nibble  at  the  grass  and  drink  water. 
After  the  lambs  are  weaned  they  should  be  changed  to  fresh,  uncon- 
taminated  pastures  until  winter,  and  other  and  older  sheep  nut  on  the 
range  vacated.  If  there  be  sufficient  range  the  lambs  could  be  kept 
on  as  nearly  uninfected  ranges  as  possible  until  they  become  two- 
year  olds.  In  feeding  lambs  on  gram  and  hay  measures  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  food  from  the  ground.  The  grain  should  be  fed 
from  troughs,  placed  either  on  a  board  floor  that  could  be  cleansed, 
or  on  ground  kept  scrupulously  cleaned  of  all  droppings.  The  hay 
should  be  fed  from  racks.  The  corrals  for  the  lambs  should  either 
be  fresh  ones  or  the  old  ones  should  be  periodically  and  thoroughly 
scraped  out  and  cleaned. '  They  shoald  not  be  put  with  a  greater 
numoer  of  old  sheep  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  watering  occurs  at  various  places.  The  usual  method  is  the 
watering  at  rivulets  or  ponds.  This  should  be  done,  but  such  places 
should  be  fenced  in  and  troughs  provided  into  which  the  fresh  water 
could  run.  These  troughs  should  be  raised  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  ihe  ground,  so  that  they  could  receive  no  surface  drainage.  By 
the  aid  of  pumps  and  wind-mills  this  could  be  easily  accomplished. 
Most  watering  places  are  so  situated  that  by  conducting  the  water 
through  pipes  or  boxes  but  little  expense  womd  benecessary  to  guide 
it  into  troughs.  These  troughs  should  be  kept  clean.  The  lambs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  elsewhere,  nor  to  eat  grass  in  moist 

? laces  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  these  places  are  uninfected, 
'he  location  of  corrals  so  that  they  either  surround  water  or  that 
the  drainage  is  from  them  to  the  water  seems  to  be  a  most  harmful 
practice.  It  not  only  makes  the  water  fouler  but  renders  it  more  likely 
to  hold  parasites.  Herders  should  be  instructed  neither  to  feed  nor 
water  at  the  prairie  pools.  If  there  are  places  where  it  is  advisable 
to  water  they  should  be  prepared  as  the  watering  places  at  the  cor- 
rals. The  nearer  the  ranchman  can  arrive  at  giving  the  lambs  pure 
fresh  water  the  less  infected  with  parasites  will  they  become.  The 
salt  for  the  lambs  and  young  sheep  should  be  fed  from  boxes  placed 
near  water  places  and  kept  constantly  full.  They  will  take  no  more 
than  they  want,  and  will  oe  all  the  healthier  if  they  have  all  they 
need.  Ii  they  are  deprived  for  a  time  they  may  at  first  saJtiujg  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  them.  A  little  eaten  daily  is  physiolo^cally 
better  than  the  larger  quantity  eaten  at  intervals.  The  object  of 
feeding  the  salt  at  watering  places  and  from  boxes  is  to  keep  them 
from  licking  the  dirt  where  salt  has  stood,  and  to  keep  them  from 
eating  the  prairie  alkali.  In  additon  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  bemg  infected  with  parasites  from  the  salted  ground,  there  is 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  swallowed  sand.  This  sand  often  packs 
away  m  the  gall  ducts  and  produces  disease. 

It  may  be  when  the  gap  in  the  life  history  of  Tcznia  fi/mbriata  is 
known  that  a  single  measure  of  prevention  will  eradicate  it  from  the 
flocks.  Until  then  the  general  measures  prescribed  above  are  to  be 
recommended. 

There  are  various  minor  precautionary  measures  to  be  fulfilled 
that  will  help  affected  sheep  to  live  through  the  colder  winter,  and 
finally  to  render  effective  service  in  spite  of  the  parasite.  The  post 
mortem  examinations  have  led  me  to  expect  that  from  80  to  95  per  cent. 
of  each  flock  is  infected.  Now,  were  all  of  these  to  suffer  as  some  of 
the  more  diseased  do,  sheep  ranching  would  be  at  its  end«    Fortor 
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nately  a  sheep  may  have  a  few  parasites  and  not  be  seriously  affected 
by  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  fine  large  sheep  slaughtered  which 
are  passably  fat  and  yet  contain  taeniae.  It  is  a  frequent  remark  of 
the  ranchman  that  if  ne  could  carry  his  lambs  and  yearlings  through 
that  they  would  do  well  enough  afterwards.  It  is  these  younger  and 
growing  animals  that  succumb  soonest  to  the  parasite.  It  is  a  rule 
that  all  young  and  growing  animals  are  more  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  parasites  than  older  ones.  Young  lambs  bom  in 
May  or  June  have  necessarily  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  grow  be* 
fore  the  cold  season.  When  food  is  plenty,  and  there  is  no  disturb- 
ance of  their  digestion,  or  other  ailments,  they  enter  winter  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  weather  without  particular  suffering.  Inter* 
ference  with  digestion,  lack  of  food,  or  any  ailments  render  the 
■  lambs  so  much  the  weaker,  and  consequently  less  able  to  endure  the 
winter  storms.  The  parasites  interfere  with  digestion,  and  to  over- 
come their  evil  effect  means  should  be  taken  to  supply  easily  digest- 
ible and  fattening  food,  which  may  replace  and  add  to  that  lost. 
Many  ranchmen  already  feed  their  lambs  extra  grain  during  the  faU, 
and  have  learned  that  not  only  are  their  losses  diminished,  but  that 
the  lambs  become  larger  and  stronger  as  well  as  fatter. 

Formerly  the  ranchman  depended,  as  many  do  still,  entirely  on 
the  prairie  for  grass  throughout  the  season.  Of  late  years  many 
are  reeding  more  and  more  hay  during  the  winter,  and  find  that  they 
profit  b V  it  in  the  diminished  death  rate  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  flocks  in  spring.  This  fall  and  winter  feeding  is  then  to  be 
especially  recommended  as  a  remedial  measure  against  losses  among 
tape-worm  infested  sheep.  With  increased  prosperity,  flock-masters 
are  adding  to  their  shedding  at  the  home  corrals.  Though  the  first 
cost  seems  considerable,  such  are  the  evident  benefits  in  preventing 
losses  during  the  extremely  cold  snaps  and  blizzards,  that  not  only 
should  they  be  built  at  the  home  ranches,  but  also  at  the  outliers, 
where  now,  with  few  exceptions,  none  are  to  be  found. 

The  water  afforded  sheep,  more  especially  lambs,  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  made  warm  during  the  coldest  weather.  The  temperature  of 
sheep  is  about  103°  F.  In  giving  them  water  which  is  less  than  35** 
F.  the  heat  which  is  necessary  to  raise  the  water  to  the  temperatiu'e 
of  the  animal  is  withdrawn  from  other  portions  of  the  body,  and 
digestion  is  often  disturbed  and  less  water  is  drank.  Experiment 
has  proven  that  animals  fatten  better  on  warm  water,  ana  were  it 
practicable  I  would  urge  that  no  water  cooler  than  60°  F.  should 
be  offered  to  sheep.  The  maintenance  of  the  drinking  water  at  this 
temperature,  for  the  use  of  the  lambs  and  other  home  stock,  would, 
I  thmk,  repay  the  Western  ranchman,  as  it  certainly  would  the  East- 
ern farmer.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  impracticable  at  some  ranches, 
'but  there  are  many  home  ranches  where  lambs  and  blooded  stock  are 
kept  at  which  the  system  might  be  pursued  with  advantage. 

There  is  another  possible  chance  of  infection  which  I  know  no 
means  of  remedying.  If,  as  I  believe  may  be  the  case,  the  taenia 
embryo  passes  with  but  little  modification  from  sheep  to  sheep,  there 
is  then  a  certain  amount  of  infection  that  may  occur  between  the 
ewes  and  offspring  when  suckling,  the  lambs  becoming  infected  with 
the  embryo  by  rubbing  them  from  the  mother  in  nosing  around 
while  suckling.  As  older  sheep  have  the  taeniae,  and  as  iambs  be- 
come infected  after  being  weaned,  this  method  of  infection  is  only 
one  of  many. 

I  can  recommend  no  medicinal  remedies  or  preventives.    The  reo- 
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ommendations  above  are  directed  toward  lessening  the  chances  of 
infection  and  preserving  the^  health  of  the  animals. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  gans  in  the  life  history  of  Tcenia  fimhriatay 
or  others  of  our  unarmea  tsenise,  may  yet  be  filled  out.  With  a 
knowledge  of  this  history,  the  methods  of  prevention  would  be  evi- 
dent to  Jill. 

The  flock-master  should  take  pains  to  examine  the  sheep  which 
die  and  inform  himself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  cause  or  death. 
In  case  of  the  presence  of  tape- worms,  causing  sickness,  he  can  soon 
inform  himself  of  their  dbundance,  of  the  absence  of  other  disease, 
and  of  many  other  things.  He  can  soon  judge  whether  others  of 
his  flocks  have  them,  and  can  more  intelligently  set  about  their  treat- 
ment. A  careful  study  of  each  case  will  then  place  the  observant 
man  in  possession  of  many  facts  which  will  help  him  in  the  proper 
management  of  his  flock. 

The  above  recommendations  have  beep  written  with  a  view  of 
keeping  the  food  and  drink  of  the  animals  as  clean  as  possible. 
Other  precautions  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  ranchman. 

POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  tables  herewith  presented  are  the  results  of  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations ot  sheep,  some  of  which  were  killed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  investigation.  Others  were  examined  wnile  being  slaugh- 
tered for  food,  either  on  ranches  or  at  the  shambles  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  while  others  were  performed  upon  dead  sheep  found 
either  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  various  ranches.  From  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  the  disease,  they  are  such  notes  as  could  be 
taken  from  nearlv  all  localities,  and  can. not  be  ascribed  to  purely 
local  causes.  Where  the  observations  were  taken  from  sheep  raised 
in  States  other  than  Colorado,  the  State  from  which  they  came  is 
given. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  Tcpniafimbriata,  I  have  noted  the  oc- 
currence of  TcRTiia  expansa,  and  also  of  Tcenia  marginafa,  which  occurs 
in  sheep  in  its  cysticercal  stage.  The  examinations  at  the  shambles 
could  not  be  conducted  with  the  same  accuracy  while  hunting  for 
TcBnia  finibriaia;  the  occurrence  of  the  cysticerci  is  therefore 
omitted  in  the  j}ost  mortem  observations  of  June  7,  1887,  to  August 
15,  1887,  inclusive. 

Table  A  shows  that  tsBnise  occur  in  sheep  throughout  the  year. 
It  also  indicates  a  wide-spread  distribution. 


Date. 

No.  Bbeep 
examiiuM. 

No.  lambs 
ftzaminnd. 

Location. 

T.fin'hriata 
occurred  in— 

Cytttie^rci 
oocurredin— 

T.  erpama 
oocurrt)din- 

18m. 

8fli)t.ie 

18 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
11 
10 
5 

Colorado 

....  do 

1 
1 
8 
2 
9 
9 
4 
1 

e 

8 

1 

8 

1 

91 

....do 

84 

...do 

27 

....  do 

90 

....  do •... 

OoL      1 

...do 

16 

....do 

21 

1 
8 
1 

....do 

89 

4 
2 
1 
8 

....  do 

81 

....  do 

NflfT.    2 

do     

a 

....do 

^%%%%%%%% 
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Date. 

No.  flheep 
examined. 

No.  lambs 
examined. 

Location. 

T.flmbriata 
occurred  in— 

Cifttieerd 
occurred  in— 

1 

T,  egpanta 
occuzredin- 

1886. 
Nov.    4 

5 
2 
2 
1 

1 

Colorado 

....  do  ....•■.•■••. 

8 
8 

a 

1 
1 
•    1 
1 
2 
10 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8» 

'I 

5 

3 

2 

19 

0 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

10 

....  do  ............ 

11 

...  .do  ......•*•••. 

15 

.. .  .do 

16 

1 

1 
2 

....  do   .....a...... 

19 

....  do 

1 

1 
8 

21 

....  do  .....•••.... 

22 

10 

....  do  ...••••■.... 

7 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Dec.  26 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.. .  .do 

do 

1 

106 

29 

107 

90 

....do 

109 

1887. 
Jan.     8 

....  do 

« 

106 

Mar.  14 

2 

1 
1 
1 

....  do 

108-104 

29 

....  do 

1 

101 

Apr.  20 

28 

1 
1 

1 

. . .  .do 

106 

....  do 

1 
1 

102 

May    7 

...do 

110 

June   7 

8 

10 

10 

6 

4 

Nebraska 

...  .do 

9 

13 

Utah 

25 

4 

4 

Colorado 

. . . .do 

July  20 

Aug.    6 
6 

....  do 

K.&L. 

20 
4 

...  do 

July  .. 

1 
4t 

....  do 

! 

Aug.  16 

....do 

8 

1 

Total . 

186 

82 

189 

42 

6 

*  From  June  7  to  August  16,  inclusive,  cystioerci  were  found  in  most  of  the  «"ifnAi«  mm.min»,^ 
t  No  taenias  found  in  the  two  lambs. 
t  No  tflonisB  found  in  lambs. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

November  80, 1886.— Six  lambs  selected  from  a  ranch  that  had  been  kept  in  an 
inclosure  since  the  15th  of  October,  were  with  two  yearlings  and  two  two-year-old 
wethers,  crated  and  sent  to  the  United  States  Veterinary  Experimental  Station  at 
Washington.  The  lambs  were  from  a  collection  of  the  runts  of  a  large  flock  whi(^ 
had  been  fed  on  hay  made  from  prairie  grass  and  on  coarse  com  meal  and  bran 
before  November  80.  They  were  watered  from  tubs,  the  water  being  drawn  from 
a  well  and  a  pond  near  by.  The  hay  had  not  been  crossed  by  sheep  since  spring,  at 
least.  The  water  was  clear.  The  chances  of  infection  from  these  souroes  were 
small.  The  corral  where  they  were  kept  was  a  good  warm  shed,  located  amidst 
others,  with  a  small  adjoining  yard.  The  dogs,  of  which  there  were  two  and  some- 
times more,  had  free  access  by  jumping  the  hurdles ;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  one  in  the  inclosure  after  the  lambs  were  admitted.  With  these  lambs 
were  two  old  bucks  and  a  few  sheep,  which  were  either  lame  or  otherwise  ailing. 
They  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  4, 1886,  and  were  afterwards  placed 
in  stfJls  where  they  coiud  not  be  re-infected  excepting  from  each  other.  As  Table 
B  shows  that  there  were  no  adult  tsBnisB  in  the  iambs,  re-infection  could  only  be 
through  the  four  older  sheep  confined  with  them.  Re-infection  could  not  possibly 
have  proceeded  from  some  Eastern  sheep  confined  with  them,  for  tiiese  sheep  when 
exammed  had  no  T,  fimbriata.  No  dogs  were  admitted  to  the  box  stalls  where 
they  were  kept.  Their  food  was  Eastern  clover  and  mixed  com- and  bran.  They 
were  furnished  with  well-water  and  salt.  The  adults  were  numbered  101  to  104 ; 
the  lambs  from  105  to  110. 

December  9.— Two  Eastern  lambs,  Nos.  Ill  and  112,  were  put  in  the  pen  with  Nos. 
101  to  110  inclusive.  Nos.  Ill  to  118  were  a  number  of  Eastern  coarse-woolied  sheep, 
bought  for  experimental  purposes. 

December  13. — Nos.  Ill  and  118  were  found  to  pass  mature  embryo  bearing  pro- 
glottides of  Tcenia  esepansa. 

Deceniber  17.— Fea  Nos.  105>  107,  and  109  with  proglottides  of  T.  esnxmM  from 
Nos.  Ill  and  118. 
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December  31.— Lambs  Nos.  106, 106,  and  110  were  put  in  a  pen  with  Nos.  Ill,  112, 
118,  and  115.  And  sheep  Nos.^  101  and  104  were  put  with  Nos.  114, 116, 117,  and  118. 
Lfl^r  on  some  otiier  changes  were  made,  but  as  the  Eastern  sheep  were  found  to 
contain  no  tsaniss  when  examined,  these  changes  had  no  result,  and  could  not  have 
affected  the  result  in  other  ways. 

The  object  of  arranging  and  re-arranging  these  sheep  was  to  give 
possible  chances  of  infection  to  the  uninfected  sheep. 

Table  B  is  compiled  from  data  obtained  from  lambs  born  in  1886: 
from  four  wethers,  which^th  six  of  the  lambs,  were  removed  to  the 
Experimental  Station  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  from  a  few  lambs 
bom  in  1887.    The  sheep  marked  x,  killed  June  25,  was  also  adult. 

Table  B  shows  that  the  Tcenia  fimbriata  begins  to  appear  in  two 
or  two  and  a  half  months  old  lambs,  that  they  continue  throughout 
the  winter  and  gradually  attain  maturity  as  spring  approaches. 
Each  of  the  tables — A  and  B — ^shows  that  adult  tape-worms  were  to 
be  found  throughout  the  year. 

B. 


Port 

No.  of 

Number 

oftcBnUe 

found. 

Length  of  T.  fimMata. 

Age  in 
weeks.* 

Time  in  weeks. 

natkm. 

From 
Range— 

In  Wash- 
ington— 

1886. 
Oct.  81 

A 

B 
C 
D 
£ 
F 
G 
H 
I 

106 
107 
109 

108 
108 
101 
106 
102 
104 

ito 

K 
L 
M 

Few. 
Many. 

Do; 

Do. 
8 
Many. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

19 
100+ 

Many. 

WH- 

Hany. 

26 

16 

6 

1 

2 

2 

Many. 

ft**   and    UPdflT  ..........  1  .....   r   r   ...   r  T  -  -  -  T 

23 

24 

24. 

25 

25 

20 

27 

27 

26 

82 
88 
83 

34 

43 

45 

49 

60 

60 

.51 

10-12 

10-12 

29 

10«"  ftnd    UPdW  ................  ^  r  T  ...  t  r  r 

2B 

do 

Not.    0 

10 

16 

10«"  and  under 

19 

do 

21 

do 

26 

Dec  26 

2e» 

10 
11 
11 

12 
22 
24 
27 

28 
23 
20 

4 

29 

lto4» 

4 

20 

5»«tolO« 

4 

1807. 
Jan.     8 

lto7«    V 

6 

Mar.  U 

TmmjM:ijri9  and  adultii - 

15 

20 

do 

17 

Apr.  20 

7  to  15«« 

20 

26 

Tinmiit^iro , , . . , 

21 

28 

do 

21 

Hmj    7 

Adult 

23 

Aug.    5 

8e« 

^     5 

2«« 

. 

June  25 

2  to  5*» — adult 

' 

*The  age  Is  that  of  the  lambs  and  is  estimated  from  May  15. 

Nos.  101  to  104  and  M  were  adult  sheep;  all  others  were  lambs. 
Adult  tsenisd  contained  embryo. 


POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS. 

December  26.— No.  105  died.  It  contained  four  small  Tcenia  fimbriata^  the  largest 
about  S6*"  long,  and  fifteen  cysticerci  of  T,  marginata,  each  less  than  l"""  in  longest 
diameter. 

December  29.— Killed  No.  107.  It  contained  nineteen  small  T.  fimbriata,  the 
largest  about  4<™  in  length,  and  twenty  cysticerci,  the  largest  a  little  over  l*""^  in  di- 
ameter. 

December  80.— Killed  No.  109.  It  contained  over  one  hundred  small  tsBnisB,  rang- 
ing from  5"^  to  10*"*  in  length;  also  a  few  small  cysticerci;  apparently  of  same  age 
as  in  107. 

January  8.— No.  108  died.    It  contained  three  specimens  of  Toenia  esxpanaa;  one 
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of  these  was  adult;  many  small  7*.  fimhriata,  varying  from  1*"»  to  7""  long;  also  ax 
oystictirci,  somewhat  larger  tlian  the  earlier  found. 

Ai^ril  5J0.— Killed  No.  1U6.  It  contained  many  T.  ftmbriata^  over  twenty-flve  in 
all,  which  were  over  7^<"  in  length;  none  were  Bmalier.  The  duodenum  and  gall 
ducts  were  packed.     None  were  adult. 

May  7. — Killed  No.  110.  It  contained  one  adult  western  teenia  and  several  cysti- 
cerci. 

March  14,  1887.— Killed  No.  103.  It  contained  from  fifty  to  sixty  tsBnisB  from 
1""  to  lO*^*"  in  len^h;  four  of  these  were  in  the  gall  ducts  and  were  among  the  largest 
in  size.    Tasniie  immature  to  adult. 

March  29. — Killed  No.  101.  Found  taenisB  in  duodenum,  gall  ducts,  and  pancre- 
atic ducts.  The  ^all  ducts  were  engorged;  the  liver  smaller  than  normal.  The 
tasnisB  ranged  in  size  from  7**"  to  the  adults'  length;  three  were  adult.  There  were 
three  cvsticerci. 

A^frU  2b. — Killed  104.  Found  five  tasnisB  from  2^*°  to  4<""  in  length,  but  no  cysti- 
cerci. 

April  28.— Killed  102.  Found  fifteen  tsenisB.  The  largest  were  not  over  7**  in 
length,  and  immature.    There  were  two  cysticerci. 

Table  C  is  made  up  from  data  obtained  from  tlie  six  lambs,  N"os, 
10.5  to  110,  inclusive,  transported  from  the  prairies  to  Washington. 
It  shows  the  comparatively  slow  growth  or  the  parasite;  also  the 
abundant  infection  of  some  of  the  animals  so  long  as  they  were  ex- 
posed to  infection.  It  also  presents  either  the  possibility  of  infec- 
tion after  they  were  taken  from  the  prairie  or  the  retention  of  the 
embryo  in  the  rumen  through  a  considerable  time. 

C. 


Bate. 


Dec.  96 

89 

80 

Jan.     8 

Apr.  SO 

May   7 


No. 

A4?ebi 

ToBtiia 

TsBnifld 

weeks. 

fimbriuta. 

size. 

105 

82 

4 

2ea 

107 

83 

19 

l-4«- 

109 

83 

lOOx 

Snai-lO*" 

106 

34 

Mauj. 

l_7cm 

106 

49 

)io 

7-15<>» 

110 

61 

1 

Adlut. 

Weeks  after  Octo- 
ber 15. 


10  weeks 

11  weeks 

11  we«ik8 

12  weeks 
27  weeics 
29  weeks 


Weeks  after  De- 
cember 1. 


4  weeks.... 
4  weekst... 
4  weekst... 
6  weeks...., 

20  weeks 

28  weeks. . . 


Weeks  after 
Dec«uib«)r  8L 


1  week. 
16  weeks. 
18  weeks. 


October  15,  the  date  on  which  the  lambs  were  taken  from  the  prairie  and  corraled. 
December  1,  the  date  on  which  the  laniMI  were  reeeivtd  In  Washiniftou. 
December  81,  the  date  on  which  the  adults,  Nos.  lUl  to  104,  were  removed. 

Lambs  K  and  I,  Table  B,  show  that  the  taenia  was  developed  to  a 
length  of  2*^"  in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  for  the  number  of 
taeniae  found  shows  a  slight  infection,  and  some  time  may  have  elapsed 
after  the  birth  of  the  lamb  before  its  infection. 

Lambs  A  to  I,  Table  B,  show  that  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
eight  weeks  the  trenia  may  develop  to  8^"  or  10*^™  in  length,  and  that 
the  infection  is  proportional  to  the  time  exposed.     The  infeciion  is, 
however,  a  variable  quantity,  and  no  definite  statements  can  be  de-  ^ 
duced. 

As  the  lambs  do  not  begin  to  nibble  grass  and  drink  wat^r  until 
some  few  days  after  their  birth,  the  development  of  taenia  in  K  and 
L  probablv  required  not  over  two  moi:ths.  Lamb  A,  examined  Oc- 
tober 21,  about  twenty-three  weeks  after  birth,  gives,  when  compared 
with  K  and  L,  an  approximate  rate  of  growtli  of  the  taenia  ot  2*^"  a 
month,  more  or  less.  The  rate  of  growth  must  so  vary  at  diiferent 
times  that  no  definite  rate  can  be  determined  at  present. 

The  tffiniflB  of  No.  105,  one  of  the  same  lot  of  lambs  as  the  foregoing, 
were  no  larger  after  thirty-two  weeks  than  those  of  K  and  L  after 
ten  weeks.  This  points  to  a  recent  infection  of  No.  105,  i.  e.,  within 
ten  weeks^  or  about  the  time  the  lambs  were  taken  oil  the  prairie 
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and  received  into  the  corral.  The  tsenise  of  Nos.  107,  109,  108,  and 
106  coincide  with  this;  but  the  lambs  No.  109  and  108  also  point  to  a 
later  infection,  as  many  very  small  tsBnisB  were  found  in  them.  No. 
108,  which  had  tceniaB  1*™  long  six  weeks  after  its  receipt  in  Wash- 
ington, would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  recent  infection;  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  as  the  influence  of  the  rumen  of  the  sheep  in 
detaining  the  parasite  for  a  length  of  time  has  yet  to  be  learned. 
The  absence  ot  young  taenias  measuring  less  than  7*^°*  in  No.  106  at 
sixteen  weeks  after  its  last  association  -^th  an  animal  containing 
adult  tflBnisB,  and  twenty  weeks  after  its  arrival  in  Washington,  is 
also  of  interest,  in  that  it  points  to  infection  of  the  lamb  from  the 
adult  sheep  associated  with  it.  No.  110  shows  a  very  slight  infection, 
and  one,  judging  from  the  age  of  the  taBnisB,  that  could  have  occurred 
in  Colorado. 

The  six  cases  show  a  slow  growth  of  the  parasite;  they  also  point 
to  one  of  two  things:  that  the  teeniaB  are,  as  embyros,  retained  in  the 
rumen  for  some  time  after  being  swallowed,  or  that  these  teeniaB  are 
continually  infecting  their  hosts  by  the  direct  method.  That  is,  the 
embryos  passed  by  sneep  pass  with  little  or  no  preparation  into  other 
sheep  ana  develop  without  the  intervention  of  an  intermediary  host. 
So  far  I  have  found  nothing  to  absolutely  prove  or  disprove  the  lat- 
ter statement.  The  infection,  qs  shown  by  the  various  sizes  found  in 
these  lambs  and  other  sheep,  points  to  a  continuous  infection  nearly 
all  the  year.     (See  Tables  A,  ^ ,  and  C. ) 

Nos.  106  and  110  indicate  a  cessation  of  the  infection  for  the  length 
of  time  it  required  the  smallest  (7*^™)  to  attain  their  size.  Lamb  A 
indicates  the  time  to  be  something  less  than  twenty  weeks,  or  at  the 
period  when  they  were  received  at  Washington.  Nos.  106, 107,  108, 
and  109,  which  had  been  confined  eleven  and  twelve  weeks,  show  a 
great  infection,  as  great  as  I  have  seen.  This  would  happen  with 
animals  which  were  being  infected  in  confinement,  for  the  opportu- 
nities of  infection,  if  the  infection  should  prove  to  be  direct,  are 
greater.  Various  conditions,  as  the  weather,  food,  water,  etc.,  have 
80  much  to  do  with  the  problem  of  infection,  that  far  more  data  are 
necessary. 

The  fact  of  slow  development  and  continuous  infection  are  the 
main  points  brought  out  in  this  experiment.  Continuous  infection 
is  naturally  one  of  the  results  where  t^seniae  are  constantly  develop- 
ing and  shedding  ripe  proglottides  laden  with  embryos  for  the  infec- 
tion of  other  hosts.  Uontinuous  infection  also  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  no  intermediary  host  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
life  of  the  embryo.  This  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  no  single  species 
of  moUusk,  insect,  or  other  animal  is  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  and 

E laces  necessary  to  suit  all  the  conditions  under  which  we  find  the 
ost  infected. 

Eoejyeriment  No,  2. — A  lamb  dropped  at  a  slaughter-house  in  this  city  was  kept 
with  its  mother  in  an  uninfected  stall. 

The  lamb  was  fed  on  January  10,  1887,  witli  a  large  quantity  of  proglottides  of 
Tcsnia  expansa^  from  No.  108.  The  embryos  were  found  to  be  alive  and  moving 
before  feeding. 

On  March  20  I  fed  the  same  lamb  w  th  proglottides  of  T,  fimbriata  from  Na 
103.    These  contained  live  embryos  on  the  18th  irstant. 

On  March  29 1  fed  the  same  lamb  with  proglottides  containing  embryos  of  T.  fim- 
briata from  No.  101. 

Killed  it  April  19, 1887,  and  found  uothing  except  a  few  white  spots  in  and  on 
the  liver.    The  experiment  had  no  results. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  TO  INFECT  LAMBS  WITH  T^NIA  FIMBBIATA- 

No,  8.— May  28, 1887,  placed  fifteen  ewes  with  iinbom  lambs  in  three  box  stalls. 
They  were  fed  on  alfalfa,  hay,  com,  and  bran.  Their  water  was  drawn  from  a  hy- 
drant near  by.  The  ewes  bemg  poor,  and  taken  from  the  prairie  grass  and  placed 
upon  dry  feed,  thrived  but  poorly.  Between  May  28  and  May  29  eleven  lambs  were 
bom,  which  lived  until  the  close  of  the  e:q)eriment.  Five  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
were  placed  with  their  mothers  in  stall  No.  1.  The  remaining  were  divided  between 
two  stalls,  Nos.  2  and  8. 

These  animals  were  removed  from  all  sourca^  of  infection  througli 
food  and  water,  and  the  lambs  had  never  been  exposed.  The  ewes 
were  suspected  of  being  infected  with  T.  finibriam.  If  the  lambs 
became  infected  they  would  either  take  them  of  their  mothers  or 
from  their  feed.  Between  May  26  and  June  15  I  fed  the  lambs  in 
stall  A  sever^  times  each  with  a  number  of  ripe  proglottides  from 
adult  tsenifiB.  An  interval  was  left  between  each  f eeaing,  and  each 
lamb  was  fed  at  least  three  times.  The  other  lambs  were  not  fed. 
All  but  two  of  the  ewes  were  found  to  contain  adult  tsenise  when 
examined  later. 

The  lambs  and  ewes  were  killed  in  nearly  equal  lots  on  June  25, 
July  15,  and  August  1. 

June  25,  killed  one  ewe  and  one  lamb  from  pen  No.  1,  two  ewes  and  one  lamb 
from  No.  2,  and  three  dry  ewes  from  No.  8.  Lambs  uninfected.  One  ewe  had 
tsania  2^  long. 

July  15,  Idfled  two  ewes  and  two  lambs  from  No.  1,  two  ewes  and  two  lamba 
from  1^0.  2.    Lambs  uninfected. 

August  1,  killed  two  ewes  and  two  lambs  from  No.  1,  and  two  ewes  and  2  lamba 
from  No.  2.    Lambs  uninfected. 

The  lambs  were  kept  immune  for  two  months.  The  fed  lambs 
were  not  infected  in  this  time.  This  experiment  shows  that  either 
a  longer  time  is  necessary  for  infection  or  that  the  embrvo  has  to 
undergo  some  development  or  preparation  that  I  did  not  allow,  and 
of  which  I  am  ignorant.  The  specimens  fed  were  taken  from  slaugh- 
tered sheep,  examined  with  a  microscope,  and  fed  by  placing  the  pro- 
glottides wnich  contained  moving  embryos  in  the  lambs'  mouths  and 
waiting  until  they  had  been  swallowed. 

The  lambs  while  living  with  their  infected  mothers  should  have 
been  infected,  provi^ng  infection  by  embryos  fresh  from  the  host  be 
possible.  As  this  was  not  the  case  further  preparation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  embryos  outside  of  the  ovine  host  seems  necessary. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATEa 

Tmsul  fimbbiata,  Diesing. 

[Plate  I  is  a  copy  of  Dieeing's  original  figures.] 

Plate   L  Fig.    1. — Adult,  natural  size. 

Fig.    2. — Head,  side  view. 

Fig.    8. — Head,  top  view. 

Fig.    4. — Segments  near  head. 

Fig.    5. — Segments  further  removed  from  head  than  Fig.  4. 

Fig,    6. — Some  still  more  remote. 

Fig.    7. — From  near  end. 
Plate  II.  Fig.    1. — Adult,  natural  size.    From  contracted  alcoholic  specimen. 

Fig.    2. — Head,  edge  view,  x  6. 

Fig.    8. — Head,  side  view,  x  6. 

Fig.    4. — Head,  top  view,  x  6. 

Fig.  5. — Portion  of  segment:  a,  genital  pore;  6,  cirrhus  pouch;  c,  semi- 
nal apparatus;  d,  the  efferent  tube;  e,  the  rudimentary  uter- 
ine apparatus;  /,  vagina;  g,  the  receptacle  of  the  semen;  h, 
fimbrisB. 

Fig.    6. — Portion  of  segment  more' mature  than  Fig.  6:  a,  genital  pore; 
•  6,  cirrhus  pouch;  d,  efferent  tube;  c,  the  uteri. 

Fig.    7. — The  uteri  enlarged. 

Fig.  7a. — The  uteri  still  further  enlarged,  showing  the  contained  embryo. 

Fig.    8. — A  half-grown  taenia,  showing  the  fimbriae,  x  2. 

Fig.  9. — Fragment  of  taenia  from  near  head,  showing  the  lateral  excre- 
tory vessels. 

Fig.  10. — Terminal  portion  of  adult,  x  2:  a,  segments  which  have  lost 
tlieir  contractility;  6,  separated  segments. 

Fig.  11. — External  reproductive  apparatus,  x  40:  a,  genital  pore;  &,  cir- 
rhus pouch:  c,  penis:  a,  vagina,  crossed  by  the  excretory  duct. 

Fig.  12. — Adult  segment  showing  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
reproductive  apparatus:  aa,  genital  pores;  66,  uteri;  cc,  fim- 
briae. 

Fig.  13. — Embryos  as  they  exist  in  the  uteri:  aa,  envelopes;  66,  embryo. 

Fig.  14. — Embryo  showing  envelope  and  its  six  hooks. 

Fig.  15. — Youngest  taenia  found.  Natural  length  indicated  by  lines  at 
their  sides. 

All  specimens  except  figures  from  1  to  4  and  15  were  drawn 
from  fresh  preparations. 
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TAEXIA  F/MBRIATAlDIESraC.^ 


THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  SPREAD  OF  HOG  CHOLERA  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  accompanving  correspondence,  relating  to  the  history  and 
spread  of  hoR  cholera,  covers  a  wide  area  of  all  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States.  The  letters  are  from  statistical  and  other 
correspondents  of  the  Department,  and  give,  perhaps,  as  reliable  and 
authentic  a  history  of  the  appearance  and  spread  of  the  disease  in  this 
country  as  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  collect.  More  than  a  thousand 
replies  were  received  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  many  of  them  were  so  carefully  prepared  as 
to  be  of  much  interest  and  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  swine.  Nearly  aU  agree  in  stating  that  at  one  time 
the  swine  industry  was  not  subject  to  the  periodical  losses  from  epi- 
zootics which  now  cause  such  discouragmg  losses.  From  the  first 
appearance  of  this  class  of  diseases  the  outbreaks  became  more  nu- 
merous and  more  wide-spread,  until  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  now  subject  to  frequent  invasions. 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  supposed  to  be  hog  cholera  that 
is  referred  to  occurred  in  Ohio  in  1833.  It  is  reported  from  one 
county  in  South  Carolina  in  1837,  and  from  one  in  Georgia  as  hav- 
ing existed  in  1838.  It  existed  in  1840  in  one  county  in  Alabama, 
one  of  Florida,  one  of  Illinois,  and  one  of  Indiana.  In  1843  it  is  re- 
ported from  one  county  in  North  Carolina.  In  1844  one  county  in 
Kew  York  reports  being  affected.  Its  presence  in  1845  is  only  men- 
tioned bv  one  correspondent  from  Kentucky. 

The  thirteen  years,  from  1833  to  1845,  inclusive,  form  a  period  in 
which  but  ten  outbreaks  of  swine  disease,  supposed  by  the  writers 
to  have  been  hog  cholera,  were  mentioned  in  these  replies.  It  is 
evident  that  during  this  period  hogs  were  generally  healthy 
throughout  the  country,  and^  that  the  losses  from  disease  were  not 
sufficient  to  attract  very  much  attention.  The  nature  of  the  disease 
referred  to  as  existing  so  long  ago  may,  of  course,  be  questioned  at 
this  day,  and  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular outbreak  was  cholera  or  some  non-contagious  malady  due 
to  local  conditions.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  however,  that  the 
corresi)ondents  are  correct  in  their  opinion  in  most  cases,  because, 
since  1845,  the  outbreaks  mentioned  became  more  numerous  year  by 
year  until  we  find  nearly  the  whole  country  involved.  This  rapid 
increase  of  the  number  of  affected  sections  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  contagious  disease  had  been  introduced  and  carried  to  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country,  from  which  it  extended  until,  with 
a  year  favorable  to  its  propagation,  we  find  a  sudden  and  alarming 
increase. 

Turning  again  to  the  number  of  outbreaks  reported,  we  find,  in 
i84t),  that  there  were  two  in  North  Carolina,  one  in  Georgia,  one  in 
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Illinois,  one  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Ohio.  In  1847  four  are  given  in 
Tennessee  and  one  in  Virginia/  In  1848  we  hear  from  it  in  one 
county  in  Illinois,  two  in  Indiana,  two  in  Kentucky,  one  in  North 
Carolina,  and  one  in  Virginia.  In  1849  it  is  mentioned  as  in  one 
county  in  Indiana,  and  in  one  county  in  Ohio.  In  1850  we  have  ac- 
counts of  three  outbreaks  in  Georgia,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in 
Indiana,  two  in  Kentucky,  one  in  >lorth  Carolina,  one  in  Ohio,  and 
two  in  Tennessee.  In  1851  there  were  outbreaks  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Tennessee.  In  1852  there  were  two  reported  in  Illinois,  two  in 
Indiana,  one  in  Missouri,  and  one  in  Ohio.  In  1853  it  invaded  two 
new  counties  in  Illinois,  two  in  Indiana,  two  in  Kentucky,  one  in 
North  Carolina,  four  in  Ohio,  two  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Texas,  and 
one  in  Virginia.  In  1854  it  appeared  in  one  more  county  in  Illinois, 
four  in  Indiana,  five  in  Kentucky,  two  in  North  Carolina,  two  in 
Ohio,  and  one  in  Tennessee.  In  1855  it  is  found  in  six  counties  in 
Illinois,  five  in  Indiana,  one  in  Kansas,  four  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Mis- 
souri, two  in  Tennessee,  and  one  in  Virginia. 

The  number  of  outbreaks  mentioned  by  correspondents,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  less  than  ninety-three  for  the  ten  years,  from  1846  to 
1865,  inclusive.  As  compared  with  the  ten  outbreaks  reported  for 
the  previous  thirteen  years  this  is  an  enormous  increase.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  during  the  period  from  1846  to  1855  that 
hog  cholera  became  scattered  over  the  country  and  fairly  began  that 
work  of  destruction  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  us  in  later  years. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  replies  from 
nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  correspondents.  The  figures 
show  the  number  of  original  hog  cholera  infections  reported  for  the 
different  periods  from  the  first  recorded  appearance  oi  the  disease  in 
this  country  to  1887.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  counties  in- 
fected within  that  time  which  are  not  referred  to  in  these  communi- 
cations, but  the  large  number  that  were  mentioned  gives  as  perfect 
an  idea  as  can  now  be  obtained  of  the  development  and  spread  of 
this  contagion.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  outbreaks  men- 
tioned are  not  secondary  infections,  but  are  the  first  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  the  correspondent's  locality,  and  in  most  cases  the  fii"st 
which  occurred  in  his  county.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  stated  that 
previous  to  the  outbreak  referred  to  the  health  of  hogs  had  always 
Deen  good,  and  the  losses  from  disease  had  been  confined  as  a  rule  to 
a  single  animal  at  a  time. 

Number  and  dates  of  original  infections  of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  cm  coni' 

piled  from  recent  correspondence. 
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Number  and  dates  of  original  infections  of  hog  cholera^  efc.-— Continued. 
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Marjland 

Maanchusetts... 

Michigan 
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2 
1 
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0 
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1 
2 
8 
1 
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Whether  the  outbreak  which  occurred  in  Ohio  in  1833  was  the 
first  introduction  of  hog  cholera  in  this  country  or  not  can  not  now 
be  determined.  It  seems  reasonably  certain,  however,  that  the  con- 
l^^on  was  imported  from  Europe  with  some  of  the  animals  that  were 
brought  from  there  to  improve  our  breeds  of  swine.  The  investiga- 
tions made  in  England  and  on  the  continent  during  the  last  year 
demonstrate  that  tne  swine  fever  of  Great  Britain  is  identical  with 
our  hog  cholera,  and  that  this  disease  is  also  widely  scattered  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  appear  much 
more  likely  that  the  contagion  was  imported  from  there,  as  we  know 
occurred  with  the  contagion  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  than  that 
it  appeared  spontaneously  or  was  developed  by  the  conditions  of  life 
in  tins  country.  Having  been  once  introduced  it  spread  gradually, 
following  the  lines  of  comnierce  and  bein^  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  them,  until,  extending  step  by  step,  it  nas  at  one  time  or  another 
invaded  every  section  of  the  country  in  which  swine  raising  is  a 
prominent  industry. 

Dr.  George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  Ind.,  in  1858,  wrote  as  follows : 

I  have  seen  notices  of  this  disease  prevailing  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  It  has  pre- 
vailed extremely  in  Indiana,  particularly  in  Dearborn,  Ohio,  Ripley,  Rush,  Decatur, 
Brown,  Bartholome;w,  Shelby,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Marion,  Boone,  Posey,  and  Sulli- 
van Counties.  It  has  also  prevaUed  in  Campbell,  Kenton,  Boone,  Gallatin,  Carroll, 
Breckinridge,  Bullitt,  Bath,  Henry,  Henderson,  Nicholas,  Livingston,  Union,  and 
Crittenden  Counties,  Kentucky.  It  has  also  prevailed  in  HamOton,  Butler,  Clinton, 
Fayette,  and  Clermont  Counties,  Ohio.  Also  in  different  nortions  of  Illinois,  and 
very  severely  in  Wi^yne,  White,  and  Gallatin  Counties.  It  nas  also  prevailed  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  January  3,  1857,  quoting  from  the  Buf- 
falo Republic  in  regard  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  disease,  says  that  "In 
western  New  York,  especially,  we  learn  it  has  been  very  fatal,  but  is  now  over.  In 
conversation  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  the  neighborhood,  a  day  or 
two  since,  he  informs  us  that  about  six  weeks  ago  he  lost  about  four  hundred  hogs  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time.  A  distiller  in  Jordan,  during  the  month  of  September, 
lost  fourteen  nundred,  which  cost,  in  addition,  over  $1,000  to  have  them  buried.  In 
Rochester,  at  all  the  principal  points,  and  even  among  the  farmers,  the  mortality 
has  exceeded  anything  ever  beiore  heard  of.  A  butcher  in  this  city  not  long  since 
purchased  $500  worth  of  fat  hogs,  but  they  died  so  rapidly  on  his  hands  that  he 
Boarcelv  realized  $75  on  the  investment."  The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy  reports  that 
many  larmsn  in  tixat  city  and  vicinity  are  losing  their  swine  by  the  mysterious 
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and  fatal  difiease  known  as  the  hog  cholera.    In  tlie  southeast  part  of  the  town  it 
prevails  in  a  greater  or  lees  extent  upon  nearly  every  faim. 

In  most  cases  the  disease  is  tracea  to  Western  hogs  that  have  been  sold  by  the 
drivers  the  present  season,  and  which  seem  to  have  communicated  the  contagion 
to  the  other  inmates  of  the  sties  in  which  they  liave  been  kept.  It  is  known  that  of 
many  droves  of  Western  shoats  that  have  been  sold  at  Brighton  this  season,  and 
peddled  about  the  State,  nearly  all  have  died.  The  disease  has,  no  doubt,  prevailed 
extensively  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  notice.  In  this 
section  of  the  country  it  has  been  extremely  fatal.  Over  portions  of  Deai'bom 
County  it  spread  from  farm  to  farm,  and  some  of  our  farmers  lost  from  70  to  80  out 
of  100  of  their  hogs.  At  tlie  distilleries  the  mortality  has  been  very  severe.  I  re- 
ceived information  that  more  than  11,000  died  at  the  distillery  in  New  Richmond 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1856.  The  owners  of  the  distillery  at  Aurora  inform  me 
that  they  have  lost  between  6,000  and  7,000.  A  gentleman  mforms  me  that  he  loet 
in  1856,  at  Ingraham's  distillery  in  Cincinnati,  from  the  1st  of  August  up  to  the  34th 
of  October,  l,28o,  losing  1,152  out  of  a  lot  of  2,408.  Another  gentleman  informs 
me  that  at  the  distillery  in  P^tersburgh,  Ky.,  he  lost  from  the  1st  of  June  up  to  the 
18th  of  October,  1856,  2,576.  I  have  aliso  received  information  from  several  other 
distilleries  where  the  losses  were  laige.* 

According  to  Dr.  Sutton,  this  disease  first  appeared  in  Dearborn 
Coiliity,  Ind.,  in  July,  1850, 
Dr.  Ifl.  M.  Snow  wiites  that — 

During  the  last  five  years  this  disease  has  been  seen,  fr6m  time  to  time,  in  por- 
tions of  the  more  eastern  States,  some  imes,  as  in  western  New  York  in  1850,  prov- 
ing quite  severe  and  fatal,  in  comparatively  limited  localities.  But  in  the  Eiasteni 
States  it  has,  to  a  great  extent,  originated  with  and  has  generally*  been  confined  to 
hogs  imported  from  the  West.  I  think  that  in  no  Stiite  east  of  Ohio  has  the  disease 
prevailed  extensively  or  attained  the  character  of  a  wide-spread  epidemic. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  R.  I. ,  it  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  more  particu- 
larly amouK  large  herds  of  swine  during  each  of  the  last  five  winters,  but  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  hogs  brought  from  the  West,  and  has  usually  disappeared  with 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  During  the  last  winter  it  was  more  severe  than  in 
any  preceding,  and  was  not  confined  to  Western  hogs.  Neither  did  the  disease, 
as  heretofore,  cease  with  cold  weather,  but  it  continued  until  August,  having  de- 
stroyed more  than  500  hogs  in  Providence  and  in  the  adjoining  towns  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  present  year,  1861.  I  have  also  heard  of  its  prevalence  in 
various  towns  in  Massachusetts  during  the  same  period,  t 

The  losses  from  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States  have  been  enor- 
mous. Estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  from  carefully 
compiled  data,  and  these  have,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  never 
been  less  than  $10,000,000,  and  have  reached  $25,000,000  annually. 
The  inclusion  of  losses  from  other  diseases  is,  however,  unavoidable  in 
such  estimates,  and  consequently  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
these.  The  recent  ident.fication  of  an  epizootic  pneumonia  of  hogs 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a  disease  which  appears  to  Be 
iaenticail  with  the  Schweineseuche  of  German  writers,  shows  that  the 
varieties  of  swine  diseases  in  this  country  are  more  numerous  than 
has  been  supposed.  The  erysipelas  of  Europe  (French  ronget;  Ger- 
man, Rothlauf)  and  charbou  have  not  yet  oeen  identified  as  occur- 
ring in  an  epizootic  or  enzootic  form  among  swine  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  existence  of  these  diseases  is  not  impossible,  as  the 
investigations  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  all  such  outbreaks.  The  diagnosis  of  such  diseases  has 
been  very  uncertain  in  the  past,  because  the  symptoms  were  not 

♦  QeoTfre  Sutton,  M.  D.  Observations  on  the  supposed  relations  between  epizootics 
and  epidemics,  and  experimental  researches  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  recent 
epizootic  among  the  swme.  and  the  effects  which  diseased  meat  may  have  on  human 
health.    The  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  R*»view,  Mav,  1858,  pp.  48JMK>4. 

t  Ed  win  M.  Snow,  M.  D.  Hog  Cholera,  Annual  Report  U.  a  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultiure,  1861,  p.  U7. 
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clearly  defined^  and  not  always  sufficiently  characteristic.    The  most 
reliable  means  of  discrimination  between  these  maladies  at  present 
is  the  isolation  of  the  microbes  which  produce  them.     The  character- 
istics of  these  organisms  are  now  so  well  known  that  the  bacteriologist 
iiasno  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  them. 

-As  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  hog  cholera,  as  determined  by 

tlte  inquiries  and  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

tlxe  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  report  published  by  the  Depart- 

lEL^nt.    The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  directed  to  the  following 

lies  to  our  circular  letter,  which  was  sent  out  in  the  fall  of  1887: 

ALABAMA. 

LTTTAiroA. — Since  1866  hog  cholera  has  appeared  at  intervals  in  this  county, 
ae  years  it  has  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  nerds,  but  at  no  season  has  it  visited 
entire  county.  Some  farms  are  bkipped  by  the  disease.  The  past  season  the 
loinuby  this  disease  has  been  very  serious,  and,  occurring  at  the  busiest  portion  of  the 
y^^^tf,  the  neglect  caused  the  loss  to  be  greater.  It  is  thought  that  the  disease  caa  be 
p«"^vented  if  not  cured  by  the  use  of  ho^  food,  viz.,  com  soaked  twenty-four  houra 
^5^  liickory  ashes  water,  with  a  small  addition  of  copperas.  The  above  should  be  fur- 
-^hed  to  hogs  before  getting  sick,  when  they  will  eat.  **An  ounce  of  prevention 
^^^orth  a  pound  of  cure.  **  After  taking  the  disease  calomel  should  be  used.  Many 
^*nters  attribute  the  disease  **  to  impure  water  and  filthy  pens."  This  is  an  error, 
^  far  as  this  s  ction  is  concerned,  for  our  hogs  take  the  disease  and  die  whilst  run- 
^*ng  in  the  woods  or  in  wild'ran^.  Wild  hngs  die  with  it  also.  Very  rarely  are 
'^  cured  when  they  take  the  disease.  Kerosene  oil  is  a  eood  preventive. 
XuLLOCK. — There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  the  past  year.  The  writer 
no  special  theory  in  regard  either  to  the  history  or  pathology  of  the  disease,  or 
proper  treatment. 

<;aijioun. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  coimty  about  1868.    As  to  the  means 
mode  of  its  treatment,  no  one  knows  any  tiling  reliable.     Prior  to  that  time  such 
ease  was  unknown  here.    Last  year  but  few  hogs  died  of  this  disease  in  this 
mty.    As  yet  no  preventive  or  specific  remedy  has  been  discovered.    One  man 
^^Id  me  he  always  kept  a  good  large  pile  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  little  salt  mixed 
!^:^=^rough  the  ashes,  in  his  hog  lot  where  all  his  hogs  could  eat  it  at  pLasure,  and 
lat  he  never  had  lost  one  by  cholera  even  when  his  near  neighbors  lost  all  of  theirs. 
Chilton.— Hog  cholera  has  existed  in  this  county  since  1840  to  my  knowledge. 
Jogs  that  are  well  fed  and  given  proper  attention  scarcely  ever  have  it ;  but  those 
^>liat  run  at  large  and  get  poor  during  winter  and  spring,  and  then  are  nut  on  oat 
^l^^tastures,  genemlly  contract  the  disease.    It  is  only  wide-spread  and  fatal  when  no 
Attention  is  given  the  animals.    More  attention  is  now  given  live  stock  than  for^ 
^^erly. 

Choctaw. — From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  the  disease  of  ho^  cholera 
Qrst  made  its  appearance  in  1861  or  1862.  No  idea  as  to  the  mode  of  its  introduc- 
tion. As  a  general  thing  hogs  were  healthy  up  to  1861,  and  we  had  but  little  trouble 
%o  raise  them.  Now  you  find  hogs  looking  well  and  fat,  and  possibly  in  two  or  tlu*ee 
^ays  they  commence  to  die.  Those  that  are  poor  linger  with  the  dieease.  but  those 
"^hat  are  fat  die  in  a  short  time  after  bein^  attacked.  I  have  known  the  cholera 
cmred  with  soft  lye  soap,  and  think  if  given  m  time  it  will  prove  a  preventive.  Some 
animals  are  dying  now  in  this  vicinity.  But  every  hog  that  dies  in  this  county  haa 
^ot  the  cholera.  A  good  many  die  from  sniiiflng  dust  and  eating  cotton  seed,  but 
^when  one  dies  the  first  thmg  you  hear  is  cholera.  Both  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
«une  in  good  condition. 

Clarke. — We  have  had  but  few  cases  of  hog  cholera,  and  those  were  In  isolated 
sections. of  the  county. 

Clay.— ^Almost  any  fatal  sickness  amon^  our  hogs  is  denominated  hog  cholera. 
1  have  failed  to  find  any  reliable  information  as  to  when  it  first  began  to  prevail 
liere.     Up  to  that  period  hogs  were  generally  healthy. 

Colbert. — The  condition  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  our  county  was  generaUy 
good  during  last  year.  We  have  been  almost  exempt  from  hog  cholera  during  the 
year,  but  for  eigHt  or  ten  years  past  the  disease  has  annually  decimated  the  hog 
crop.  No  one  here  has  found  any  remedy  or  prevention  for  ft.  In  fact,  with  the 
greatest  care  that  has  been  'taken  of  our  hog^,  the  disease  sometimes  prevails  in 
uie  most  malignant  form  and  tmder  the  best  care  and  treatment.  It  seems  to  be  a 
diaease  that  none  of  our  people  can  account  for.    It  is  of  recent  origin  with  ub.    I 
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I  never  heard  of  a  case  in  this  Ticinity  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Some 
Bons  say  it  waa  never  known  here  until  new  breeds  of  hogs  were  introduced. 
lULLMAN. — There  has  been  less  hog  cholera  in  this  county  this  season  than  for 
eral  years  past.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  cause.  Its  first  apx)earanoe 
iiis  county,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  in  1868.  The  remedies  are  various  as 
L  be  imagined.  There  is  no  prevailing  disease  or  epidemic  among  aziy  class  of 
aestic  animals.  As  a  general  thing  farm  stock  is  being  better  cared  for  than 
merly. 

^ALE. — No  case  of  hog  cholera  was  ever  known  in  this  county  previous  to  1865. 
w  it  got  here  or  where  it  came  from,  no  one  knows.  Since  that  year  it  has  been 
tinuously  in  the  county,  some  years  doing  more  damage  than  others.  We  had 
disease  among  hogs  previous  toi  that  time  and  have  none  now  but  that.  Hun- 
ds  of  remedies  have  oeen  tried  to  no  avail.  For  two  months  past  the  loss  has 
n  heavy.  Enough  of  pork  is  lost  annually  to  feed  the  people  in  the  county.  No 
ventive  has  been  discovered  as  vet. 

Dallas. — As  to  hog  cholera,  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  disease  first  came 
und.  I  remember  of  hearing  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1857  or  1858,  and  in  the  early 
of  the  same  year  thousands  of  hogs  died  with  the  disease  called  by  the  people 
;  (Solera.  I  think,  however,  that  ''pneumonia**  came  arotmd  about  the' same 
«.  Both  were  called  hog  cholera.  The  disease  has  been  in  the  country  more  or 
I  ever  since,  and  sometimes  to  an  alarming  extent.  It  has  not  been  so  bad,  how- 
r,  since  the  number  of  hogs  have  been  reduced.  Hogs  were  considered  to  be 
Ithy  previous  to  the  appearance  of  those  diseases.  Only  kidney  worms  troubled 
m  before  the  cholera.  All  stock  is  better  cared  for  now  than  a  few  years  ago. 
ter  pastures  are  provided  and  less  com  fed,  and  a  better  class  of  stock  is  now 
led. 

)B  ElALB. — I  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  county  and  a  farmer  thirty-five  yean- 
first  recollection  of  hog  cholera  was  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago.  One  of 
correspondents  says:  "About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  drove  of  hogs  passed 
ough  the  county,  and  shortly  after  hog  cholera  appeared."  Previous  to  1858-59 
»  were  generally  healthy.  They  were  occasionally  affected  with  "quinsy,** 
ber  as  an  epidemic.  There  were  occasional  cases  of  blind  stageers  and  a  few 
er  diseases.  There  must  be  several  diseases  of  hogs  that  are  ouled  "  cholera,** 
iie  disease  must  assume  several  different  shapes.  Within  my  observation  there 
;  been  diseases  among  hogs  that  were  very  destructive  to  life  and  called  "  hog 
»lera,*'  that  at  different  times  affected  the  animals  very  differently.  I  inclose 
ewith  two  prescriptions  for  keeping  hogs  healthy,  wmch,  I  think,  is  worth  as 
ch  as  a  preventive  as  a  remedy  that  will  cure  after  the  hogs  become  sick  : 
Take  2  parts  sulphur,  1  part  copperas,  1  part  alum,  1  part  saltpeter,  and  1  part 
ck  antimony.  Mix  well  and  give  1  ounce  of  mixture  to  8  to  5  hogs,  according  to 
),  once  a  week  every  alternate  month.  Mix  in  slop  or  meal  or  in  any  way  to 
the  hogs  to  eat  it  well,  and  get  it  equally  distributed,  or  nearly  so,  among  them.** 
Ekin :  "  Give  to  each  hog,  once  a  week,  oneear  of  com  that  has  been  soaked  twenty- 
r  hours(or  longer)  in  strong  lime  water.  It  is  easiest  to  manage  tosoak  Uiecom 
he  ear.** 

lorses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  been  generally  healthy  for  the  last  year.  Hogs 
ing  part  of  the  year,  m  some  localities,  were  affected  with  what  was  termM 
og  cholera.*' 

iiJfOBB. — Our  hogs  have  been  affected  and  many  have  died  of  cholera^  It  first 
)eared  in  this  coimty  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Hogs  were  universally 
tlth^  before  this  disease  made  its  appearance  among  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
7SS  introduced  originally. 

^ANKIIN.— Geneiuliy  speaking,  hogs  have  been  healthy.  Some  localities,  how- 
r,  report  hogs  dying  with  something  like  cholera.  I  liave  observed  that  some, 
Br  having  recovered  from  the  disease,  shed  off  the  hair.  In  other  localities  th 
aptoms  are  weakness  in  the  loins,  and  after  a  day  or  two,  while  in  apparent  g 
ier,  die.  Most  of  these  diseases  prevail  among  ho^  foimd  around  gm  houses. 
Greene. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appeaiance  m  this  county,  so  far  as  I  a_ 
ormed,  about  the  vear  1862,  the  animals  being,  previous  to  the  invasion,  in  ordi 
7  good  health.  The  planters  in  some  sections  of  the  county  suffered  serioui 
),  it  being  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  it  would  make  its  appear— 
se  in  a  drove,  of  say  100  nogs,  it  would  destroy  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  them  in  ^ 
r  days. 

Ienbt.— It  has  been  about  seventeen  years  since  hog  cholera  was  first  disco 
d  in  this  county.    Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  healthy.    A  great  many  * 
7e  died  this  year  from  the  disease.    There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
onent  and  care  of  stock.    Stockmen  are  trying  to  improve  and  raise  finer ' 
L  animals  than  formerly. 
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Jackson. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  something  like  twenty 
/ears  ago,  and  it  has  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  county  every  year  since.  Some 
vears  it  is  worse  than  others.  It  attacks  hogs  in  'different  localities  with  more  or 
less  severity,  breaking  out  in  places  say  4  or  6  miles  apart,  leaving  but  very  few 
hc^,  often  not  one. 

Lawrence.-— To  ascertain  the  cause  of  hogcholera  has  baffled  all  efforts,  as  well 
as  to  find  any  means  to  cure  the  disease.  Where  the  hogs  have  had  fresh  spring 
water  in  the  mountain  the  disease  has  been  as  fatal  as  in  the  valley,  where,  in  many 
places,  they  could  only  get  stagnant  water  from  stock  ponds.  It  was  f oimd  that  by 
Keeping  them  free  from  lice  they  improved  and  withstood  the  disease  much  better 
than  when  neglected  in  this  respect 

Limestone. — Some  sporadic  cases  of  hog  cholera  are  reported  as  having  occurred 
in  this  coimty  in  1858.  But  few  persons,  however,  sustained  heavy  losses  before 
1865.  Hog  cholera  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  Lawrence  and  Morgan  Coim- 
ties,  Ala.,  and  Giles  and  Lincoln  C!oimties,  Tenn.,  before  it  did  here.  Deductions 
from  experience  would  seem  to  be  that  the  improved  breeds  of  hogs,  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China,  are  more  subject  to  cholera  than  our  native  breeds.  It  is  supposed 
that  our  native  breeds  were  healthier ^  because  they  had  a  greater  variety  of  food 
and  greater  extent  of  territory  upon  which  to  run  and  sleep. 

Mj^on. — The  first  ho^  cholera  in  tliis  county  was  in  the  year  1860.  No  cause  iA 
known,  or  how  it  came  mto  the  coimty.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  ran  in  the  forests, 
but  as  the  coimty  grew  older  and  was  cleared  up  hogs  were  confined  to  pastures. 
Disease  then  became  more  prevalent*  There  was  no  disease  among  hogs  in  this 
county  prior  to  the  above  year. 

Pickens.— It  is  believed  that  hog  cholera  was  brought  into  this  county  from  Ten- 
nessee, but  in  what  vear  I  can  not  say* 

Walkeb. — Hog  cholera  was  here  before  I  came  to  this  coimty.  Hogs  were  gen- 
erally healthy  before  cholera  made  its  appearance.  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
county,  and  my  recollection  is  that  it  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1856. 
Sorghum-cane  seed  was  sent  into  our  county  about  that  time,  and  I  have  always 
believed,  and  I  believe  yet,  that  that  is  and  was  the  cause  of  hog  cholera.  I  think 
80  because  they  both  came  together,  and  my  opinion  is  that  if  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated it  would  be  found  that  thev  have  spread  over  this  entire  county  together. 

Washinoton.— Hogs  were  generally  healthy  up  to  1862.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  more  or  less  hog  cholera,  in  some  park  of  the  coimty,  every  year.  Some 
localities  will  miss  for  one  or  two  years.  Some  years  it  is  very  fatal;  in  other  years 
again  not  so  fatal.  For  the  past  twelve  months  it  has  not  been  so  bad,  but  owing 
to  cholera  previous  to  that  time  there  will  not  be  as  much  meat  killed*  Young 
hogs  are  generally  healthy  at  this  time. 

Winston.— In  the  fall  of  1862  a  drove  of  hogs  from  Tennessee  passed  through 
this  county  and  introduced  what  was  pronounced  hog  cholera.    Previous  to  tlmt 
time  hogs  were  generally  healthy,  and  such  a  thing  as  hog  cholera  was  unknown. 
From  1862  to  the  present  time  hogs  have  been  more  or  less  affected  with  this  disease. 
In  1SS2  1,000  head  died  with-  what  was  called  cholera.    It  is  a  strange  disease. 
Hogs  apparently  well  at  night  are  found  dead  in  the  morning,  and  what  is  still 
more  strange,  in  a  pen  of  lO  fat  hogs  9  will  die.    There  is  no  cure  known  here. 
All  admit  it  is  a  blood  disease.    Blue  vitriol,  turpentine,  and  slops  are  good  prevent- 
ives.    I  had  two  fine  hogs  to  die  two  years  ago.    They  were  both  fat,  and  I  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  them  at  night;  but  they  were  dead  in  the  morning.    I  had  one 
Ojpened,  and  the  lungSi  heart)  and  intestines  were  dark  looking,  with  Uoody  streaks 
through  them* 

AEKANSAS. 

ARKANSAd.'-'I  have  never  seen  a  genuine  case  of  hog  cholera  since  residing  here 
Coeven  years).  Last  year  mast  was  a  failure,  and  many  hogs  died  during  winter 
^it)m  po^yerty  and  cold,  but  where  fed  they  did  very  well. 

Ashley.— I  do  not  think  that  the  genuine  hog  cholera  has  ever  been  in  this  county. 
Xti  l^S2  many  hogs  died,  but  they  run  at  larp:e  in  the  woods  and  no  care  was  taken 
Of  them,  exoSfitto  rally  once  or  twice  a  month  to  keep  them  gentle  enough  to  man- 
<ice.  Last  year  a  disease  called  hog  moaslos  prevailed  here,  and  about  10  per  cent. 
^led.  The  svmptoms  were  as  follows,  viz:  First,  the  hog  was  sluggish  for  two  or 
t;liree  days,  then  fever  intervened  for  three  or  four  days,  which  ended  either  in  death 
Or  improvement  in  six  or  seven  days.  The  hogs  broke  out  in  small  eruptions  and  the 
^kin  in  small  blisters;  next  the  cuticle  became  dry  and  all  x>oeled  off.  A  new  skin 
Conned,  the  animal  nearly  dying.  In  thirty  or  forty  days  it  would  begin  to  improve 
in  fiesh  and  soon  be  fat. 

Baxter.— The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  was  in  the  year  1862. 
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It  was  veiT  fatal  tlien.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  time  of  its  iatroduction  into  the 
county.  There  has  been  very  little  of  the  disease  since  that  time,  it  having  been 
confined  to  a  few  localities  in  the  comity,  and  lasted  but  a  short  time. 

C^Y. — There  is  little  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  this  year.  Some  veaxs  hogs  die 
very  rapidly  from  cholera,  and  then  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years  tne  disease  will 
not  be  destructive.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  comity  about  1854~'55.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  I  can  not  give  you  anything  correct  in  regard  to  death  rate. 
The  disease  has  not  prevailed  tms  year. 

Clevbland.— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  1868.  At 
that  time  the  county  was  full  of  hogs.  It  appeared  in  October  and  killed  three- 
fourths  of  the  hogs  in  the  county.  It  took  the  disease  longer  to  go  through  the 
country  then  tlian  now.  It  makes  its  appearance  every  three  or  four  and  sometimes 
five  years.    Previous  to  1863  hogs  were  healthy. 

Conway.— The  disease  called  hog  cholera  was  first  known  timong  hogs  in  this 
county  in  the  year  1876.  Since  that  time  it  has  occurred  biennially.  Two  years  a^ 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  hogs  died.  About  one  month  ago  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  again,  and  since  then  a  gi-eat  many  of  the  hogs  of  the  county  have  died. 
It  seems  to  me  more  fatal  to  hogs  that  have  been  fattened.  The  disease  seems  to  have 
gradually  moved  up  the  Arkansas  River  since  its  first  introduction  into  the  county. 

Orawfoed. — There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  disease  of 
hog  cholera.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  has  been  brought  here  by 
importmg  fine  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  but  I  am  credibly  informed  that  there 
was  one  visitation  of  the  disease  '*  before  the  war."  One  correspondent  thinks  the 
disease  incurable,  but  that  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  salt,  copperas,  turpen- 
tine, ashes,  etc.,  and  isolation.  Another  says  he  has  not  lost  a  ho^  for  ten  years. 
He  gives  plenty  of  salt,  some  slops,  and  com  regularly.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
cholera  known  to  exist  in  the  county.  I  think  the  idea  that  native  hogs  are  exempt 
from  the  disease  is  aU  a  heresy.  Cotton  seed  for  pigs  and  ghoats,  if  persisted  in,  is 
nearly  sure  death.  Bitter  mast  is  not  healthy  for  hogs.  I  believe  isolation,  with 
salt  and  ashes,  will  nearly  if  not  altogether  exempt  hogs  from  disease.  A  £:ood 
preparation  to  keep  them  m  health  is  to  take  com'-cobs,  put  them  in  a  pile,  set  fire 
to  tnem,  and  when  pretty  weU  charred  extinquish  the  fire  with  salt  brine,  then  feed 
to  the  animals. 

Cross.— There  is  a  difi^rence  in  opinion  in  regard  to  hog  cholera.  Some  think  it 
is  caused  by  impm-e  water  or  impure  food.  But  it  is  always  worse  after  a  visitation 
of  the  Buffalo  gnats  than  at  any  other  time.  I  think  the  main  cause  is  eating  cotton 
seed,  and  the  poison  from  the  Buffalo  gnats.  As  to  the  year  of  its  first  appearance 
in  this  coimty  I  can  not  say,  but  it  has  oeen  here  for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  The 
laws  of  this  State  now  prohibit  any  feeding  of  cattle  on  cotton  seed  outside  of  an 
inclosure.    Hiis  may  help  tlie  cause  some. 

Franklin.— It  is  thought  by  many  of  the  most  observant  farmers  that  hog  cholera 
was  introduced  into  this  and  adjoining  counties  with  the  introduction  oi  the  im- 
proved breeds  of  hogs.  I  do  not  remember  the  yearjt  made  its  appearance — ^some 
fifteen  years  since,  however.  For  several  years  it  seemed  to  be  mostly  confined  to 
and  was  more  fatal  among  the  Berkshire  and  breeds  crossed  with  the  Berkshire  than 
among  other  breuds  of  hogs.  The  coj union  ho^i;  of  the  country  were  exempt  from 
cholera.  The  county  being  new  and  t'parocly  iiiliabited,hogs  measurably  subsisted 
on  the  range.  They  were  healthy,  industrious,  and  sdf-sustaining.  But  when  the 
improved  breeds  were  brought  iuto  the  counti-y,  supported  on  griiin,  and  conjQned 
to  the  inclosures,  cholera  b*  ^^iin  to  malvo  its  ra\a<^C5  nuiong  theni.  So  far  no  reliable 
curojbas  been  found  here.  Tliose  wjio  feed  well  and  give  theu*  hogs  salt,  ashes, 
charcoal,  copperas,  and  otiier  things,  in  the  main  have  healthy  and  thrifty  hogs, 
and  lose  but  few  from  disease;  while  those  who  do  not  feed  well  and  give  but  little 
attention  to  them  lose  largely. 

Desha. — Hogs  have  died  here  since  1862,  in  largo  number?,  with  what  the  people 
call  hog  cholera.  Its  introduction  seemed  to  be  spontaneous,  and  no  cause  is  known. 
Hogs  in  this  county  run  at  lar^^o  in  the  range,  an<l  no  man  knows  how  many  the 
'*hog  thieves**  get,'  how  niany  tho  wild  cats  eat — the  wolves,  the  bear,  panther,  all 
have  their  sliare  with  hog-  cholera,  and  the  owner  perhaps  gets  ong-fourth  and 
of  toner  one-lif  th  or  one-si  xt/i  of  the  whole.  Xo  remedy  has  been  fouffl  for  the  dis- 
ease, and  very  little  efr<3rt  is  made  by  the  people  Ixjcause  they  think  the  malady  in- 
curable. 

,  Faulkner. — The  first  time  I  over  knew  of  any  hog  cholera  in  this  county  was  in 
1862.  Again  in  1881  we  liad  an  outbreak  of  theVliKoar.o.  though  some  report  cholera 
almost  any  time  when  their  hogs  die.  Hogs  Ix'foro  taking  the  cholera  seem  to  be 
in  good  condition.  I  never  know  a  poor  hog  to  di*.  with  tlie  disease.  I  know  of  no 
cause.  I  thin]-,  ih.it  iYa^  red  ]ii;nii;o  is  our  wor.-^i  di^raso.  It  i.-^  nlwaye  more  fatal 
after  a  hea^vy,  bittor  mast.  W lien  cholera  gets  in  a  bunch  of  fat  hogs  at  night  the 
next  morniutg  three  or  four  of  them  may  bo  found  dead  in  their  beds* 
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Garland. — There  has  been  no  disease  among  domestic  animals  the  last  year  in 
this  county.  All  stock  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  first  introduction  in  this  county 
of  hog  cholera  was,  I  think,  in  1872,  though  it  had  been  known '  in  the  State  long 
before  that  time.  Some  farmers  think  it  was  introduced  into  this  county  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fine  blooded  hogs  brought  from  the  old  States  shortly  after  the  war. 
Hogs  were  free  from  disease  m  this  coimty  up  to  that  time. 

Greene. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  many  years  ago.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  stockmen  that  cholera  follows  a  white-oak  mast,  whether  this  is  cor- 
rect or  not  we  can  not  say,  but  are  inclined  to  pander  to  that  opinion.  Ho|;6  are 
reasonably  healthy  here  lust  now,  but  there  has  been  some  cholera  reported  m  dif- 
fereiit  localities  during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  We  havid  gometmng  like  scab 
or  mange  among  the  hogs  during  summer.  This  is  a  hog  country  if  they  could  only 
be  kept  nealthy.  I  have  seen  (pork  killed  out  of  the  woods  in  July  tnat  had  not 
been  fed  on  anything.  Along  the  raUroadis  cattle  were  affected  by  a  disease  which 
was  thought  to  be  Texas  fever.    The  disease  was  not  very  fatal. 

Izard. — Hogs  have  been  dying  here  from  what  is  called  cholera  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  disease  differs,  but  as  we  have  no  veterinai*y  surgeon  it  is  all  called  cholera, 
xhe  last  attack,  about  eleven  months  ago,  was  more  Uke  measles  than  cholera.  The 
hogs'*  broke  out"  with  little  lumps  all  over  them.  We  had  a  ver^  dry  season 
through  ^pring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  as  soon  as  t^e  rains  be^an  the  disease  ceased 
almost  entirelj,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the  want  of  water  ana  too  much  dust  that 
caused  the  epidemic.  All  other  stock  is  generally  healthy.  I  can  not  give  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  disease. 

jACKSON.^Oholera  has  prevailed  among  hogs  ever  since  IBli,  but  the  most  fatal 
years  were  1880,  '81,  '82,  and  '83.  The  disease  was  called  cholera,  but  it  seemed  to 
affect  them  in  various  ways.  WhUe  some  hogs  would  seem  to  have  good  appetites, 
they  appeared  to  have  no  use  of  their  jaws,  and  their  teeth  seemed  to  oe  sore. 
They  could  not  eat,  and  would  dwindle  away  and  die  in  a  few  days.  Others  would 
take  to  vomiting  and  purging.  Their  thirst  was  very  great,  and  death  would  soon 
follow.  When  first  taken,  if  put  in  a  lot  where  they  could  not  get  to  water,  and 
were  given  warm  slops  in  small  quantities,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  saltpeter  to  one 
gallon  of  slop,  with  lye  soap  dissolved  in  slops,  and  condition  powders  used,  a  cure 
was  generally  effected.  The  health  of  the  hogs,  as  well  as  all  other  farm  animals, 
has  been  good  the  past  year. 

Johnson. — About  six  years  ago  a  disoase  prevailed  here  among  hogs  that  was 
^nerally  called  hog  chofera,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1885-*86.  I  can  give  nO 
idea  as  to  how  the  msease  was  introduced.  Most  of  the  hogs  died  in  those  ^ears, 
and  there  is  not  yet  an  average  lot  of  hogs  in  the  county.  Those  left  after  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease  seem  to  be  healthy. 

Lapayettb.— As  to  hog  cholera,  we  have  in  this  county  once  in  from  two  to  five 
years  some  diseaae  that  kills  a  great  many  hogs,  and  it  is  generally  called  cholera. 
There  has  been  no  such  disease  among  hogs  tins  vear  in  this  counl^ — I  mean  what 
IB  called  hog  cholera.  It  has  not  existed  for  about  twenty-five  years,  according 
to  the  best  information  that  I  can  get.  Some  years  when  the  cholera  is  here— or 
what  is  called  cholera — it  has  been  known  to  kill  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  hogs 
in  the  county. 

Lawrence. — Up  to  ten  years  ago  there  v^^ere  but  few  hogs  died  of  disease  in  this 
county,  but  about  that  time  a  disease,  commonly  called  hog  cholera,  appeared  in 
different  localities,  and  a  greater  or  less  number  have  died  every  year  i.mce;  but 
more  have  died  within  the  ipast  two  yearp  thiin  ever  before  in  the  same  length  of 
time*  Recently  pigs  and  shoats  (under  cue  year  old)  have  generally  been  affected 
more  than  the  older  ones,  although  many  older  ones  have  died  of  some  com- 

Slaint.  The  disease  is  not  now  very  serious,  although  some  are  still  dying.  If 
tiere  has  ever  been  any  preventive  or  remedy  that  was  w(;rth}*  the  name  of  a 
"sure-cure,"  I  have  no  mtonniition  in  regard  to  it.  Various  remedies  have  been 
tried,  and  some  had  a  favorable  effect  in  some  cases,  while  in  other  instances  they 
seemed  to  utterly  fail. 

LooAN. — lean  not  tell  when  hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here,  but  hogs 
have  it  everj^our  or  five  years.  There  are  more  begs  killed  here  with  vvjtton  liced 
than  by  cholera.  Hogs  are  generally  henltl.y,  cholera  not  being  very  destructive 
this  year.  A  great  many  cattle  have  died  of  bloody  murrain.  Blieop  are  affected 
with  a  disease  which  causes  them  to  run  at  the  nose.     It  has  proved  (luito  fatal. 

Nevada. — The  hogs  in  this  county  have  nearly  all  (V'h\  of  cholera  or  a  disc;*se 
supposed  to  be  cholera.  The  best  reiuedy  we  have  found  is  tobacco.  We  boii  and 
make  a  tea  of  it  and  mix  with  ground  feed.  It  has  been  a  success  in  every  case 
tried,  both  in  hogs  and  poultry.  There  has  been  no  other  disease  among  stock  in 
th'"*  county  that  I  know  of. 

Ouachita.— During  the  fall  of  1886  and  the  winter  of  1887  at  least  thre^vtovMcXiis^ 
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of  the  hogs  of  thid  county  died  with  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera.  After  the 
opening  of  the  spring  of  1887  the  disease  seemed  to  subside,  but  now  it  has  ap- 
peared agaiD,  and  numbers  of  young  hogs  are  dying.  As  to  when  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  this  county,  I  am  unable  to  say.  In  1863  there  was  a  very 
fine  mast  of  acorns,  but  rather  late  ripening,  and  on  the  25th  of  October  a  frost 
came,  which  nipped  so  as  to  damage  them;  ^ter  this  the  hogs  began  to  die,  the 
same  as  now.  It  is  called  hog  cholera,  and  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  this  county 
since  that  time.  If  there  is  anjr  sure  remedy  for  the  disease  it  is  not  known  here. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  comparatively  free  from  disease. 

PoiNSBTT.— One  of  the  greatest  evils  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  compelled  to 
contend  against  is  ho^  cholera,  which,  according  to  statistical  reports,  made  its  ap- 
pearance here  in  1858.  It  first  made  its  appearance  north  of  here,  and  gradually 
came  south.  It  has  made  its  appearance  here  many  times  since,  in  various  types 
or  forms.  Nearly  every  vear  We  have  more  or  less  mast,  and  after  a  good  mast  the 
cholera  is  worse.  I  attribute  a  good  deal  to  the  carelessness  of  the  owners.  When 
the  mast  gives  out  it  is  then  the  hogs  need  some  preventive,  but  the^  do  not  re- 
ceive it.  when  there  is  a  year  6r  two  of  poor  mast  the  hogs  increase  m  numbers, 
and  after  a  good  mast  year  they  decrease. 

Polk. — Hog  cholera  was  first  known  in  this  county  eighteen  ^ears  ago.  It  has 
only  visited  this  county  as  an  epidemic  twice  since  the  Organization  of  uxe  county. 
A  very  small  per  cent,  of  horses  die  with  blind  staggers;  also,  a  small  per  cent,  of 
cattle  die  of  murrain.  This  county  can  hardly  report  any  loss  upon  stock  of  any 
kind,  it  being  so  extremely  heaJthv.  This  we  attrmute  to  pure  water. 

Pope. — ^A bout  1860-'61  was  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  any  disease  among  hogs  in  this 
county.  A  greater  or  less  number  of  hogs  have  died  each  year  since  then,  but  it 
has  only  been  of  late  years  that  they  have  died  by  the  wholesale.  Some  years  they 
al]!D06t  all  die  incertam  neighborhoods,  while  in  other  localities  they  escape.  The 
next  year  that  neighborhood  suffers  and  the  others  escape.  Numerous  remedies  are 
used,  but  all  fail  to  stop  the  disease  after  it  once  gets  into  a  herd  or  locality. 

St.  Francis. — ^A  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  visits  this  county  every  year,  or 
two,  and  kills  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  of  the  county.  It  made  its  appearance 
in  this  county  back  in  the  fifties.  Diseases  of  hogs  generally  follow  a  crop  of  heavy 
mast.     It  is  not  known  how  the  disease  was  introduced  into  this  county. 

Scott. — Stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  healthy  during  this  yeari  Very  few  hogs 
have  died,  and  none  with  the  so-called  cholera. 

Van  Buren.— Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  during  the  fall  of  187d.  It 
was  very  destructive,  killing  out  many  of  the  finest  herds.  It  appeared  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  attacking  several  of  the  finest  herds  almost  simultaneously^  It 
IS  not  known  how  the  disease  was  first  introduced  into  the  county.  It  does  not  prevail 
every  vear.  It  invariably  appears  first  in  the  east  and  southeast  and  graduailypro- 
ceeds  in  a  northern  and  northwesterly  direction*  It  was  very  severe  in  1876.  Tnen 
again  iu  1878  it  appeared,  but  in  a  milder  form.  From  that  time  the  county  was 
apparently  free  from  the  disease  until  1882,  when  it  again  appeared  and  was  very 
destructive.  Again  in  the  fall  and  vnnter  of  1885-'8d  it  was  very  destructive.  The 
sows  that  had  it  and  recovered  brought  no  pigs  for  a  year  afterwards.  There  have 
been  but  few  cases  since  that  time.  All  advertised  remedies  have  been  tried,  with 
but  litttle  effect.  A  mixture  of  charcoal,  ashes,  salt,  and  copperas,  mixed  with 
meal  and  fed  dry,  is  most  relied  on  as  a  preventive*  Hogs  were  generally  healthy 
previous  to  its  introduction. 

WASHiNOTON.~It  is  the  belief  of  old  citizens  in  this  county  that  hog  cholera  was 
brought  here  with  improved  stock  from  the  North  about  1867.  Previous  to  that 
time  no  such  disease  was  known  among  the  native  hogs.  It  is  believed  that  fully 
20  per  cent,  are  lost  annually  on  an  average,  and  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for 
it.  Our  best  farmers  think  the  disease  is  now  on  the  decrease.  It  is  difficult  t6 
raise  pigs  for  one  vear  or  more  after  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera* 

White. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1872,  when  nearly 
all  the  hogs  in  the  county  died.  Since  that  time  it  has  prevailed  every  few  jrears, 
making  the  raising  of  hogs  a  precarious  business.  Various  opinions  are  held  in  re* 
gard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, but  it  is  most  generally  believed  that  ''mast'' 
(acorns,  hickory  nuts,  etc.)  is  a  fruitful  source  of  cholera,  as  the  disease  is  mor 
prevalent  after  a  mast  year.  Hogs  that  are  kept  up  in  clean  quarters  seldom  hav< 
Uie  cholera.  We  have  occasionally  a  case  of  murrain  among  cattle,  and  some  yes 
the  disease  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  sometimes  called  *^  Southe 
fever,"  "Spanish  fever,"  "  Texas  fever,* *  etc,  which  I  think  are  only  differen 
names  for  tne  same  disease. 
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ARIZONA  TERRITORY, 

Apache. — Hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  in  thia  county.  Blackleg  prevails 
oocasionaJly  among  cattle. 

CocHiss. — I  have  not  heard  of  any  disease  amon^  hogs  in  this  county.  As  for  hog 
cholera,  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  case  of  it  m  the  county. 

Mari(X>pa« — Ho^  cholera  is  not  known  in  this  valley,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in 
any  portion  of  Arizona.  Hogs  are  absolutely  £ree  from  any  and  all  infectious  or 
oontagioujs  diseases  in  the  Salt  River  valley.  Thev  are  raised  upon  alfalfa  and  fat- 
tened, or,  rather,  hardened^  upon  wheat,  com,  or  biurley,  which  destroys  the  sarong 
erase  flavor.  The  only  disease  known  amon^  cattle  is  an  occasional  case  of  black- 
leg when  fed  on  alfalfa  plant — when  the  feed  la  luxuriant  in  the  early  springmonths. 
Horses,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  almost  absolutely  free  of  die^ase  of  any  sort.  This  con- 
dition is  attril^utable  to  purity  and  dryness  of  our  atmosphere,  together  with  the 
slight  saline  quality  of  the  water  in  this  section  pf  Arizona. 

QALIFORNXA- 

Alpine. — ^No  hog  cholera  seems  to  be  prevailing  in  this  county. 
AXADOB. — Hog  cholera  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  known  to  prevail  in  this  county. 
About  20  head  oi  catrt;le  have  died  of  a  disease  supposed  to  be  olackleg. 

BUTTB. — ^There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  hogs  in  this  county.  All  cases  of  hog 
cholera  that  have  come  under  my  observation  have  entirely  disappeared  with  proper 
care,  plenty  of  feed,  and  warm,  dry  places  to  sleep.  Parties  that  meet  witn  best 
sacoess  in  hog  raising  in  this  county  always  have  plen^of  pitch-tar,  salt,  and  char- 
coal where  the  hogs  have  access  to  it,  especially  during  tne  rainy  season.  They 
also  use  freely  of  red  peppers  in  jxxis,  in  steeping  them  and  ix>uring  over  food. 

CALAys&AS.r— Hog  cholei»  is  but  little  loiown  in  this  county.  A  good  many  hogs 
have  died,  buf  I  am  unable  from  any  information  I  can  obtain  to  certify  that  that 
was  the  cause.  A  good  many  young  cattle  have  died  this  season  from  a  disease 
^own  as  blackleg.  Still  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  disease  with  which  they 
were  affected. 

Fbbsno. — ^There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  part  of  the  countv,  and  I  am  not 
sure  of  its  ever  having  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  county.  The  hogs  here  have  never 
had  any  epidemic  of  a  serious  character.  Horses  have  had  several  epidemics  of  in- 
fluenza, and  the  "pink-eye"  has,  in  a  few  cases,  proved  fatal,  but  not  enough  to 
class  it  as  epidemic.  Cattle  are  uniformly  healthy,' and  do  well  here  on  account  of 
tnild  winters. 

Humboldt. — Hog  cholera  has  been  reported  in  one  or  two  of  the  counties  south 
of  this,  and  has  proved  very  fatal.  I  believe  it  was  imported  with  hogs  brought. 
from  some  distance.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  it  for  some  months  past.  This 
county  has  always  been  a  healthy  one  for  nogs.  About  40  horses  were  lost  by  glan- 
fiers  last  year,  and  10  head  this  year.  The  action  of  the  coimty  authorities  teems 
to  be  stamping  it  out. 

Lassen.— No  hog  cholera  prevails  in  this  county,  and  no  other  disease  seems  to 
affect  this  class  of  stock.  There  has  been  some  pizik-eye  amonfi"  horses,  and  a  small 
percentage  has  been  lost.  Cattle  have  sufferea  a  little  by  blackleg,  and  a  small 
percentage  have  died.    Sheep  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  scab. 

Mabin. — ^The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  was  during  last  sum- 
mer.   Out  of  200  head  of  store  hogs  bought  in  San  Francisco  and  shipped  to  the 
dairy  ranche  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peirce,  about  one-half  died.    The  cause  is  not  known. 
This  is  a  very  healthy  county  for  hogs.    It  is  evident  that  the  disease  was  contracted 
in  Son  Francisco. 

Modoc. — ^We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  this  coun^.  The  only  disease  that  has  pre- 
vailed among  any  class  of  animals  has  been  blackleg  among  cattle.  A  large  num- 
ber of  animals  have  died  from  this  malad v.    We  have  no  remedy  for  it. 

MONTJCREY. — ^Do  not  think  any  animials  have  been  affected  with  hog  cholera  in  tiiis 
county;  at  least  I  can  not  learn  of  any,  Hogs  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  Uke 
other  animals  here,  being  fed  mostly  on  dairy  slops,  alfalfa,  burr  clover,  and  such 
weeds  as  they  can  pick  up.    But  verp*  little  grain  is  fed  to  hogs  here. 

Placer.— There  has  been  no  hog  disease  in  this  county  to  my  knowledge  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  is  a  considerable  dimnnition  in  the  number  of  hogs  in  the 
countv  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  pork  during  the  last  two  or  three  years — ^I 
would  judge  at  least  25  to  80  per  cent.  There  was  a  mild  disease  among  horses  this 
last  fall — ^a  kind  of  horse  distemper — ^a  running  at  the  nose  and  swelling  under  the 
throat,  bat  none  died  of  it  that  I  heard  of.    It  was  principally  among  young  stock. 
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San  Benito. — ^While  hog  cholera  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  some  counties 
of  the  State,  I  have  been  unable  to  Icam  of  a  single  case  in  this  county.  It  is  such 
a  dnaded  scourge  that  people  have  been  extremely  cautious  about  bringing  hogs 
into  the  county  from  outside  districts,  even  for  propagating  purposes,  and  the  result 
is  as  stated  above. 

Santa  Cruz. — There  are  no  well-defined  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  our  county.  All 
stock  in  its  usualgood  condition. 

San  BiATEO. — ^Hog  cholera  is  almost  unknown  in  this  county,  and  there  is  nothing 
much  to  be  said  about  it. 

Sonoma. — No  cholera  has  ever  made  its  appearance  and  our  hogs  are  generally 
fiealthy.  No  farm  animals  have  died  of  contagious  diseases  in  this  coimty  the  past 
year  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Stanislaus. — Hog  cholera  prevailed  last  year.  Fattening  hogs,  stock  hogfe— 
young  and  old—died  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  This  year  the  disease  has  not 
made  its  appearance.  Nothings  is  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  no 
remedy  has  been  tried.  The  disease  first  appeared  four  years  ago  on  old  hog  ranches 
where  the  business  had  been  followed  for  years,  the  hogs  living  on  mast  alone.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  in  very  poor  condition  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 

^        COLORADO. 

Boulder. — We  know  of  no  ho^  cholera  in  this  county.  Blackleg  has  prevailed 
to  some  extent  among  cattle,  entailing  a  loss  of  perhaps  1  per^^ent. 

Conejos. — Hog  cholera  is  an  imknown  disease  in  this  county.  Some  flocks  of 
sheep  are  affected  with  scab.  As  a  general  thing  all  classes  of  farm  animals  are  in 
an  ezoeedinfid[v  healthy  condition. 

Ouster. --Tnere  is  no  cholera  or  any  other  disease  affecting  hogs  in  this  county, 
nor  is  there  any  disease  amon^  cattle  or  horses.  W.  W.  Draper  took  105  head  of 
hogs  from  this  countv  to  Pueblo  County  to  feed  at  a  slaughter-house  there,  and  lost 
them  all,  or  nearly  all,  by  cholera,  but  tne  disease  is  notlbiown  here ;  my  impression 
is  that  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-house  was  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Delta. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  here;  hogs  are  all  healthy. 

El  Paso. — There  has  been  no  epidemic  or  serious  disease  among  any  class  of  farm 
animals  in  this  county  during  the  current  year.  The  losses  from  all  causes  have 
been  inconsiderable.  But  few  hogs  are  raised  in  the  county,  and  no  cholera  prevails 
among  them  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Fremont, — Hog  cholera  is  not  known  in  this  coimty. 

Huerfano. — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that  hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this 
county. '  During  a  residence  of  seven  years  here  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of  the 
disease,  and  never  heard  of  a  hog  dying  of  any  disease  in  the  coimty.  Native  cattle 
are  free  from  disease  also.  The  only  cusease  among  sheep  is  scab,  and  this  malady 
is  confined  exclusively  to  Mexican  nocks. 

Mesa. — ^There  has  never  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Ouray. — Have  never  had  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Have  but  a  small  number 
of  hogs  in  the  county.  The  farmers  only  raise  a  few  for  home  consumption.  This 
coimty  has  been  settled  ten  years  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  hog  dying  with  any 
disease. 

Pitkin. — Cholera  attacked  hogs  in  this  county  two  years  ago.  Thev  were  fed 
on  swill  and  stale  food  from  hotels.  Previous  to  that,  time  a  number  or  hogs  died 
from  apparently  the  same  disease  caused  by  the  same  kind  of  food.  Hogs  are  gen- 
erally healthy  this  season.  Other  animals  are  generally  healthy  and  do  well  where 
they  are  properly  looked  after.  This  is  quite  a  stock  county.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  all  do  well. 

Sumner. — Reliable  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  have  no  so-called  ho« 
cholera  in  this  county.  Some  "  quacks"  report  it,  but  such  report  is  contradicted 
by  the  animal  itself.  For  instance,  a  sow  on  the  Call  farm  was  taken  sick  and  would 
not  eat.  **She  has  the  cholera."  I  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  and  one  of 
salts.    She  recovered  in  two  days. 

CONNEOTICDT. 

Litchfield. — ^Hoe  cholera  first  appeared  in  the  State  in  1881,  in  a  few  pens,  and 
became  quite  prevfJent  in  1884.  Since  that  time  a  Imowledge  of  its  contagions 
nature  has  nearly  obliterated  it  from  the  State,  yet  there  are  still  occasional  out- 
breaks, probably  introduced  by  other  means  than  hogs.  We  have  no  infected  dis- 
tricts at  present  known  to  our  commissioners  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  W» 
have  found  ignorance  the  means  of  ^reading  hog  cholera,  and  knowledge  the  best 
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qganuitiTie  a^ainBt  it.  Our  supply  of  horses  is  mostly  obtained  from  Vermont  or 
the  West,  very  few  raised  in  the  county— only  a  few  nimdred ;  no  general  form  of 
disease  has  prevailed,  and  few  have  died  from  any  cause  not  incident  to  aee.  Litch- 
field Ck)unty  raises  and  exports  many  choice  cattle  for  breeders,  and  wording  oxen, 
bat  imports  a  larger  number  of  cheaper  stock  for  fattening  and  for  dairy.  Milk 
fever,  tuberculosis,  anthrax  or  blackleg,  and  contagious  diarrhea  in  calves  have 
caused  a  few  losses  as  usual ;  foaLs  and  abortion  have  continued  to  afflict  individual 
sniTnalfl  or  dairies,  of  course  diminiflhiwy  their  returns.  One  or  2  per  cent,  would 
oover  losses  from  all  causes.  Sheep  husbandry  has  not  advanced.  Wo  have  had 
no  disease  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  dread  of  hog  cholera  has  operated 
with  other  causes  to  diminish  to  some  extent  the  number  of  swine  in  the  county, 
but  there  has  been  none  the  past  year  iha,%  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  Most  of  our 
swine  and  sheep  are  raised  in  the  county. 

Middlesex — Hog  cholera  has  never  occurred  in  our  countv  to  anv  considerable 
extent.  It  has  prevailed  in  some  sections  of  otu*  State,  but  I  think  where  it  has  ex- 
isted the  infection  has  been  brought  in  all  instances  by  animals  from  other  States. 
It  is  unquestionably  one  of  those  bacterian  diseases  higlily  contagious,  and  wher- 
ever it  occurs  the  most  thorough  disinfection  should  follow.  The  general  health  of 
farm  animals  is  good  in  this  county. 

New  London.  —We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county  that  I  can  hear  of. 

Tolland. — I  can  not  hear  of  a  single  specific  case  of  hc.cj  cholera  in  this  county. 
There  are  few  deaths  among  swine,  and  these  can  usually  be  attributed  to  neglect 
in  their  care  or  quarters.  • 

Windham.— Ko  hog  cholera  is  rei>orted  as  existing  in  this  county. 

DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

Benson. — ^I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  a  single  case  of  glanders  in  horses.  Cattle  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition at  the  present  time  and  have  not  been  affected  with  disease.  Sheep  are  very 
scarce,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  losses  among  theufew  we  have. 

Bon  Homme.— Practic^y  there  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.    Perhaps  $8^000 
would  cover  tne  losses  among  a.11  classes  of  farm  animals  for  the  year  just  closmg. 
Buffalo. — Three  horses  were  found  affected  with  glanders  and  were  shot.    Two 
AniTnala  suffering  with  distemper  died  for  lack  of  proper  care. 

Campbell. — No  disease  worth  mentioning  has  prevailed  among  domestic  ani- 
mals in  this  county  during  the  i^ast  year  except  a  few  cases  of  blackleg  among 
cattle.  Calves  are  more  subject  to  the  disea;?-;  tiian  mature  animals.  No  remedy 
has  been  discovered;  .some  regard  sjiltpoter,  sulphur,  and  copporcus  as  i prevent! vea. 
^  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  hog  cholera  has  never  mvvle  ite  appoarancc  in  this  county. 
I  have  1m«1  considerable  opportunity  to  observe  hog  cholGra  in  its  Tarious  phas^  in 
northwest  Ohio.  Tho  disease  is  undo'a>)tedly  iiiCecticus.  and  isolation,  quarantine, 
and  "stamping  out"  are  the  most  practical  in et hods  of  prevention  and  far  prefer- 
able to  all  so-called  cures. 

Cavblier. — I  never  have  heard  of  any  ho^  cholera  in  this  county.  Horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  hogs  are  in  excellent  condition  and  good  health.  Occasionally  a 
horse  is  affected  with  glanders. 

Charles  Met. — There  never  has  been  any  hog  cholera  in  this  countj-.  Hogs  have 
be^  generally  healthy,  and  do  well  here.  There  have  been  a  few  casfs  of  ^i  an.  era 
among  horses,  and  five  or  six  affected  animals  hare  U^cii  killod.  A  diseast'  is  af- 
fecting cattle  in  the  county,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  wliat  it  is.  Tliey  die  \  cry 
suddenly. 

Cass. — ^We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  or  any  pievak'nt  diseases  among 
either  horses,  hogs,  cattle,  or  sheep,  except  glanders  airior..:^  horses,  which  exists  to 
^  coniiiderable  extent.  The  Territi*rial  veterinarian  was  at  my  house  last  week  and 
killed  tw'.>  of  my  horsea,  which  he  said  had  glanders.  He  i3  traveling  {Ul  the  time 
in  the  Territory,  and  has  killed  scores  of  horses  since  2Tar«^h  1,  1^87.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  cattle,  and  have  seen  many  more  in  a  reside.*^  ^^  of  i  en  years,  but  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  anthrax,  nor  any  other  prevalent  fi\ir.\  discaso  among  domes- 
tic animals  of  any  kind.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  the  report  from  the  entire  county, 
except  as  to  glanders.  Think  $5,000  worth  of  horses  have  been  destroyed  by  glaii- 
ders  in  this  county  the  past  year. 

Clat. — No  hog  cholera  has  appeared  during  the  year.  I  ean  not  ascertain  when 
it  was  first  introduced.  It  was  before  I  came  to  Dakota,  eight  years  ago.  It  pre- 
vailed during  the  years  l885-'86,  and  the  losses  were  very  heavy.  Farm  animals 
generally  have  been  quite  healthy  during  the  year. 

Clark. — Hog  cholera  is  not  known  here.  There  never  has  been  one  case  in  this 
oounty. 
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Davison.— We  have  no  hog  cholera  In  this  Qounty,  There  are  perhaps  not  over 
5,000  hogs  in  the  county. 

DARLiNOTONt—There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Deuel.— I  can  not  find  that  any  sign  of  hog  cholera  has  ever  been  noticed  in  this 
or  adjoining  counties.  Some  of  tne  hogmen  say  it  will  be  here  when  we  are  crowded 
more  with  hogs. 

DicKET.— There  is  no  such  disease  to  hog  cholera  in  this  vlcinitv. 

Epdy.-  There  is  not  a  case  of  hog  cholera  known  in  this  county. 

Emmons.— There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  or  any  other  diseases  in  this  county 
this  year.  Stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  healtoy,  I  have  not  a  single  case  of 
disease  to  report. 

Fall  Rtveb.— We  have  no  hogs  in  this  countv,  and  ver^  few  farm  animals  of 
any  kind.    The  few  we  have  seem  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Faxtlk.— We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  in  our  coimty.  No  disease  of  any  kind 
has  prevailed  among  our  farm  animals  during  the  past  year, 

Grioos. — I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  our  county,  I  have 
kept  a  couple  hundred  head,  and  mv  neighbors  nave  from  fif ^  to  three  hundred 
each,  but  there  has  been  no  case  of  cholera  amon^  them.  My  assistants  reiwrt 
that  they*  have  never  heard  of  a  case.  There  is  but  httle  disease  of  any  kind  among 
farm  animals,  and  they  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

Hand.  —No  hogs  have  diea  with  the  cholera  to  my  knowledge.  The  county  is  new 
and  there  are  but  few  herds  of  hogs  of  any  size.  No  epidemic  has  prevailea  among 
any  class  of  farm  animals  diiring  the  past  year. 

Hanson.— There  has  never  be^  any  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  A  few  animals 
died  in  1886  by  a  disease  which  some  farmers  thought  to  be  cholera.  In  m^  opinion 
it  was  not,  as  the  disease  did  not  spread,  and  this  ^ear,  in  the  same  locality,  hogs 
are  healthy.    Hoes  are  very  healthv  as  a  general  thing, 

Hamlin.— The  oiseases  affecting  norses,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  so  few  and  the  losses 
so  hmited  among  these  animals  m  this  county  as  to  hardly  be  worth  considering. 
Blackleg  once  in  a  while  gets  into  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  some  losses  occur  before 
the  disease  is  arrested.  The  number  of  farm  animals  are  about  as  follows :  Horses, 
4,420;  cattle,  11,800;  sheep,  5,000;  hogs,  4,000. 

Hutchinson, — ^The  only  hog  cholera  is  on  a  few  farms  more  not^  for  careless 
management  than  anythinflp  e&e.  One  farm  in  particular  is  an  ordinary  death-nest 
for  alTstock,  Cattle  and  sneep  are  healthy.  A  number  of  glandered  horses  have 
been  killed  by  State  authority.  The  official  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
his  judgment  was  questioned  and  the  work  was  not  thoroughly  done.  One  horse 
near  me  was  condenmed  but  has  not  been  killed. 

Jbbauld, — ^Hogs  have  been  very  healthy  duringthe  year,  with  no  indications  of 
hog  cholera  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.    There  have  been  several  cases  of  _ 

gltmders  among  horses.    The  affected  animals  were  killed.    Blackleg  has  prevailed  g^^^d 
>  some  extent  among  cattle. 

McCooK. — ^I  have  heard  of  no  well-authenticated  cases  of  cholera  in  this  county. ... 
Hogs  are  remarkably  healthy  this  season. 

Mekoeb, — ^There  is  no  disease  among  farm  animals  in  this  county,    The  cattle  in — 
terest  is  the  largest  interest  of  our  county,  though  there  are  parties  now  going  inU. 
raising  horses  on  a  large  scale.    The  most  of  the  norses  in  the  cotmty  now  are  ponies 
which  makes  the  average  value  small.    A  failure  of  crops  last  year  caused  mn 
to  dispose  of  about  all  their  hogs.    There  are  no  sheep  m  our  county.    There 
never  oeen  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  the  county. 

Meter. — ^There  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  indication  of  hog  cholera 
this  counter.    Hog-raising  is  just  dawning  upon  the  Indian*s  understanding  as 
profitable  industry,  and  there  is  more  interest  being  taken  therein  of  late.    Thi 

Other  stock  raised  in  the  county  (cattle  and  ponies)  have  not  suffered  from  any  dia 

ease;  in  fact,  there  has  never  been,  during  my  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  thcg^-^^ 
county,  a  better  year  for  stock,  up  to  the  present  time,  but  the  remarkably  ' 
snow-falls  since  uie  latter  part  of  November  will  probably  cause  considerable 
during  the  balance  of  the  winter  to  those  not  abundantly  supplied  with  hay  or  oth 
feed  for  their  stock. 

Moody.— No  hog  cholera  exists  in  this  county*    AH  classes  of  farm  animals 
to  be  free  from  contagious  diseases, 

Morton. — ^No  such  disease  as  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  County.    Never  i 
the  history  of  this  part  of  Dakota  were  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  in  better  conditio 
than  at  present.    This  is  the  12th  of  December,  and  our  animab  are  getting  fat  ou-^ 
of  doors.    The  so-called  buffalo  grass,  which  grows  wild  on  our  prairies,  is  v« 
nutritious,  and  stock  is  doing  remarkably  well  on  it.    Some  time  ago  a  disease  si 
ilar  to  pleuro-pneumonia  appeared  in  one  of  our  neighboringcounties,  but  the  i^^^ 
mediate  killing  of  all  diseaised  cattle  ohecked  the  malady.    The  winter  of  1886-*8FT 
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was  Terr  seTere,  and  a  ffreat  many  bogs  either  froze  or  starved  to  death,  oonse- 
quentlj  nogs  are  scarce  at  present. 

Potter. — ^Hog  cholera  is  not  known  in  this  county.  Glanders  and  Jiasal  gleet 
hare  been  quite  common  among  horses.  Fully  2$  per  cent,  of  the  C&ttle  of  this 
county  died  last  winter  for  the  want  of  proper  care.  During  the  summer  we  lost 
some  with  blackleg. 

Richland. — ^Hog  cholera  does  not  prevail  in  this  county.  Out  of  100,000  head  in 
the  county  less  ths^  100  head  have  been  lost  by  disease. 

Sanbobn.—I  have  heard  of  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  oounty  during  the  past 
year, 

Shahhqn.— No  disease  prevails  among  hogs  in  this  county.  We  have  but  few, 
and  they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  We  have  lost  np  animals  by 
disease  duri]^  the  year. 

Steele. — ^Hog  cholera  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  this  county.  I  myself 
have  lost  a  great  many  hogs  from  cholera  in  the  com  belt,  and  from  observation  I 
am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disease  is  the  universal  feeding 
of  com.  In  this  part  of  Dakota  the  food  given  to  hogs  is  wheat  screenings,  barley, 
and  oats,  which  znakemuch  sweeter  meat  than  com,  and  on  which  hogs  remain  ex- 
tremely healthy.  In  the  com  belt,  when  I  fed  oats  with  com,  my  hogs  were  sel- 
dom afflicted  with  cholera. 

TuRNEit,--'Ko  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  No  diseases  among  any  of  our  domes- 
tic aniTnalfl.  Of  course  more  or  less  die  every  year  from  old  age,  foaling,  colic,  over- 
work, etc.,  but  no  contagiouB  di6easd  is  known  in  the  county.  In  all  new  cbunties 
stock  is  not  as  well  taken  care  of  as  it  should  be.  Many  farmers  have  no  hams- 
only  an  excuse  for  one— -yet  the  condition  pf  stock  in  this  county  is  excellent; 
never  better  at  this  time  of  year. 

Walsh,— There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  A  few  horses  imported  from 
the  State^have  died  of  glanders,  but  owing  to  the  prompt  steps  ti^en  the  contagion 
has  been  prevented  from  spreading.  Stock  of  all  kinds  raised  in  thecounty  has  been 
exceptionally  healthy,  ana  I  can  not  report  the  existence  of  any  disease  whatever. 
Walworth.—I  know  of  no  hog  cholera  ever  having  prevailed  in  this  county. 
Wells. — ^The  disease  of  hpg  cholera  is  not  known  in  this  coimty.  Three  horses 
liave  been  killed  which  were  supposed  to  be  suffering  with  glanders. 

Tankton. — ^It  is  about  five  years  since  hpg  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in 
this  section  of  country.  The  orig^  of  it  is  imknown.  It  just  come.  About  five 
years  ago  was  the  first  time  that  it  occuiYed  to  us  that  this  was  a  com  countay,  and 
conseauently  a  place  where  hogs  could  be  profitably  raised.  At  that  time  ho^ 
'were  few  in  number  here,  and  people  desirous  of  increasing  and  improving  their  ' 
lierds  sent  East  and  procured  stocx  hpgs.  Probably  that  is  the  way  that  cholera 
ffot  into  Dakota.  Late  importations  have  most  invariably  brought  cnolera.  lliose 
Duying  hogs  promiscuously  here  have  most  invariably  got  the  disease  amongst  their 
lierds.  More  hogs  died  two  or  three  ^ears  ago  than  before  or  since.  Exclusive 
com  diet  will  probably  prpduce  it,  while  diyersified  feed  wiU  greatly  diminish  if 
not  entirely  destroy  it. 

FLORIDA, 

ALAOHUA.«*-Hog  cholera  was  introduced  about  three  years  since.  Hogs  were 
healthy  previous  tp  that  time.  It  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  fall  than  at 
other  seasons. 

Clay. — ^Hog  cholera,  which  Is  now  the  terror  of  the  hof  growers,  was  introduced 
here  about  seven  years  ago  by  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  **  patent  fertilizers." 
I  do  not  know  by  which  company,  as  several  supplied  this  locality.  Hogs  that 
were  turned  into  the  fields  where  these  fertilizers  were  used  were  the  first  to  show 
mnptoms  of  cholera,  and  from  these  it  spread  over  the  whole  country,  uxitil  now 
there  is  no  place  free  from  it.  At  present  it  is  raging  among  the  swine  all  over  this 
State,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  successful  growmg  of  swine  on  the  great  acorn- 
mast  of  Florida  is  at  an  end,  imless  a  sure  preventive  can  be  discovered  soon.  I  be- 
lieve the  above  to  be  the  correct  introduction  of  the  disease  into  this  State.  Swine 
that  had  died  of  the  disease  were  used  in  manufacturing  fertilizers  which  were 
shipped  here,  and  tiie  germ  of  the  disease  was  not  destroyed,  hence  it  entered  the 
Bwme  here  and  was  soon  propagated  through  the  aforesaid  channel.  Hogs  are  the 
chief  stock  of  this  county,  but  the  past  year  has  left  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
stock  on  hand.  The  cholera  has  destroyed  about  70  per  cent.,  balance  from  other 
diseases.  Sheep  have  no  diseases  here,  but  the  dogs  and  wild  cats  prevent  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise  in  sheep-growing.  Tliere  is  also  a  certain  plant  that  is  indigenous 
to  this  county  in  certain  localities  tha^  is  a  deadly  poison  to  sheep,  and  yet  they 
win  eat  it  when  th^y  come  to  it 
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CoLUVBiA.— A  few  of  the  *'  old  timers  "—the  ante  beUum  farmers— believe  that  hog 
cholera  is,  or  has  been,  an  imquestioned  verity  in  this  comity,  and  was  introduced, 
or  at  ony  rate  was  first  observed,  in  the  year  1863.  Although  unable  to  tell  whence 
it  came,*^they  agree  that  its  ravages  were  chiefly,  if  not  exolusively,  confined  to 
places  where  the  hogs  slept  titider  nouROs  and  sheds  in  beds  of  stifiiing  dust.  While 
subjected  to  this  inexcusable  neglect  numbers  of  them  perish,  but  shortly  after 
removal  to  clean,  healthful  quarters,  and  a  diet  of  '*  grits,''  coarse  com  meal,  or 
hominy  with  potash,  the  disease  disappears.  (I  may  state  that  the  best-informed 
farmers,  who  nave  been  here  since  ISoo^with  whom  I  have  conferred,  have  not  met 
with  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera.)  There  is  still  a  very  considerable  mortality 
among  ho^  in  this  county,  mostly  in  the  roring,  which  can  be  easiljr  controlled  if 
the  cause  is  as  alleged  by  m^  corre6|)onden&,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  highly  prob- 
able. It  is  this:  Alter  feastmg  all  winter  upon  the  rich  gleanings  of  the  pea  powder 
and  sweet  potato  fields,  the  hogs  are  turned  out  upon  the  ''range"  (wild  woods)  to 
*'  shift  for  themselves,"  their  owners  say,  which  means  to  find  an  occasional  acorn 
or  root — or  die,  as  most  of  them  do.  I  trust  and  beUeve  such  a  humiliating  report 
as  this  can  never  be  truthfully  written  of  this  county  again. 

Duval.— I  can  not  learn  that  hog  cholera  has  ever  been  in  this  county, 

ESCAMBIA. — Most  of  the  hogs  in  this  coimty  are  raised  in  the  raxuf^,  and  are  not 
affected  by  any  disease.  The  same  may  be  s£dd  of  horses,  sheep,  andcattle.  I  had 
some  experience  with  the  hog  cholera  in  ante  bellum  times  in  another  part  of  the 
State.  Where  hogs  are  raised  in  large  numbers  they  are  liable  to  cholera.  I  am 
certain  that  it  is  contagious.  If  one  dies  of  the  disease  tiie  others  will  eat  the  car- 
cass, and  all  that  eat  of  it  will  be  fatally  affected.  But  a  small  number  of  those 
attacked  ever  fully  recover.    I  know  of  no  effective  remedy. 

Gadsden. — ^Hog  cholera  appeared,  to  mv  best  recollection,  in  1876,  among  imported 
stock  and  crosses,  and  since  that  time  it  nas  spread  to  all  scrub  stock.  I  notice  it  is 
more  fatal  among  fat  pigs*  Some  of  mv  neighbors  have  lost  some  of  tiieir  meat 
hogs  this  season.    Hogs  were  generally  healtny  up  to  1876. 

Grsenb. — We  call  every  disease  that  attacks  hogs,  and  they  die  in  large  nnmbezs, 
hog  cholera.  The  disease  that  prevailed  in  my  county  tiie  past  year  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  cholera  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Not  so  many  die  now 
as  then  according  to  the  number  attacked.  The  disease  last  fall  was  more  confined 
to  pigs  than  to  hogs  of  eighteen  months  and  twelve  months,  although  a  good  many 
of  the  latter  died.  The  date  when  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  is  not  known 
to  your  correspondent,  but  many  years  before  1860— probably  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago. 

Hernando. — Hog  cliolera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  ten  years 
ago.  Previous  to  that  date  no  disease  had  prevailed  among  hogs.  It  did  not  do 
much  harm  for  several  years  after  its  appearance,  but  the  past  year  (1887)  the  fatality 
has  been  very  great.  Hogs  are  not  pastured  here,  but  roam  at  large  in  the  woods, 
and  of  course  with  such  free  intercourse  the  disease  spreads  rapidly.  No  remedies 
are  used,  and  the  result  is  that  many  valuable  hogs  perish  which  might  otherwise 
perhaps  be  saved.  It  is  a  popular  saying  and  belief,  not  only  among  the  Indians 
of  Florida,  but  also  among  many  of  the  whites,  that  black  hogs  have  an  immunity 
from  almost  all  diseases  that  other  hogs  suffer  from. 

Hillsborough.— There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  the  past  year. 
One  of  my  assistants  says:  ''  I  never  knew  a  case  of  hog  cholera  until  about  three 
years  ago. "  It  is  generally  conceded  by  my  neighbors  that  it  orio^ated  here  among 
the  camps  of  the  working 'hands  while  the  South  Florida  Railroad  was  being  built 

Holmes. — No  cases  of  hog  cholera  have  appeared  in  this  section  this  year.  The 
disease  has  prevailed  here  smce  1883.  and  perhaps  longer. 

LiBERTT.— Cholera  appeared  in  this  county  in  1876,  and  has  killed  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  hogs  every  year  since.  Previous  to  that  time  hogs  did  well,  althou^  we 
raise  them,  or  rather  thev  raise  themselves,  in  a  semi-wild  state.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  in  regard  to  disease  of  cattle,  as  our  losses,  though  heavy,  are  to  be  at- 
tribute^ to  want  of  care  and  feed  in  the  winter  season. 

Madison. — There  have  been  but  few  contagious  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
farm  animals  of  this  county  the  past  year.  Some  few  cases  of  hog  cholera  nave 
been  reported. 

Marion. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  coxmty  about  the  year  1879, 
and  killed  nearly  all  the  hogs  in  the  county.  During  the  winter  of  1884  it  made 
another  clean  sweep.  Since  that  time  hogs  have  been  doing  well.  Ppevious  to 
1879  we  lost  some  hogs  by  a  disease  known  as  thumps. 

Nassau. — We  have  had  very  few.  if  any,  eases  of  genuine  hog  cholera  this  yew*. 
Many  persons  have  hogs  around  their  premises  and  ^ve  them  very  little  to  sustain 
them.  The  result  is  in  spring  and  summer  many  die  from  lack  of  feed  and  care, 
and  the  cause  is  at  once  called  cholera.    Many  sheep  have  died  while  in  apparent 
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eood  conditiou.  The  cause  has  not  been  fully  explained.  The  principal  loas  of 
Hones  haa  been  caused  from  staggers,  which  is  common  among  young  horses  in  the 
summer  season.    Cattle  have  had  no  special  disease. 

Oranqe. — There  are  but  few  hogs  raised  in  this  county,  and  they  generally  run 
at  large.    I  have  never  known  a  case  of  cholera  among  them. 

Polk. — I  have  Hved  in  this  county  ever  since  1851  and  can  say  that  the  health  of 
hogB  has  always  been  very  good  till  1875,  when  the  cholera  very  nearly  swept  out 
of  our  county  the  last  hog  in  it.  Since  that  time  our  hogs  have  not  been  bothered 
witli  any  disease  whatever. 

Taylor. — Previous  to  the  appearance  of  hog  cholera  hogs  were  healthy  in  this 
county,  and  it  has  never  been  seen  in  this  (the  southern)  part  of  the  county.  In  re- 
gard to  the  parts  that  have  been  affected,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  q[uote  from  one 
of  my  assistants:  '*As  to  hog  cholera,  I  never  knew  it  to  be  in  this  oounfy  until 
1884-^85-'86.  In  1885  it  played  havoc,  killing  entire  herds,  not  leaving  seed  in  some 
places.  The  cause  I  can  not  tell.  I  tried  several  remedies,  but  none  nad  any  elTect 
that  I  could  see  until  I  used  assafoetida,  sulphur,  and  salt  mixed  in  feed.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  cure ;  but  I  tliink  it  will  prevent.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  a  blood 
disease.  Some  hogs  will  apparently  recover  and  get  fat,  and  they  are  not  then  fit 
to  eat.  Thev  have  smut  spots  and  sores  on  them,  perfectly  black.  I  killed  one  this 
year  (1887)  that  was  a  sight  for  any  one." 

GEORGIA. 

Bakkb. — ^There  has  been  no  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  during  this 
year.  All  classes  of  farm  animals  are  in  good  condition,  with  no  general  disease 
prevailing. 

Bibb. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1860,  and  was 
BQpposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  hogs  that  were  brought  in  on^oot  from  some 
of  the  Western  States.  At  that  time  all  "Western  meat  was  brought  here  in  that  way. 
Frequently  the  disease  will  exterminate  all  the  hogs  on  a  plantation,  while  those  on 
adjoining  places  will  escape.  It  will  often  break  out  in  several  places  at  a  time, 
separated  from  each  other  a  distance  of  4  or  6  miles.  As  a  general  thing,  previous 
to  the  above-mentioned  date,  our  hogs  were  free  from  disease.  Pink-eye  and  stag- 
gers prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  horses. 

Brooks. — Hog  cholera  has  been  very  destructive  in  this  county.  No  satisfactory 
femedy  has  been  found  for  the  disease. 

Brtan. — From  the  best  information  I  can  gather  through  my  assistants  and  other- 
wise, hog  cholera  was  first  noticed  in  this  county  in  the  year  1878.  It  is  not  known 
what  are  its  causes.  Hogs  before  this  time  were  generally  healthy  and  prosperous, 
in  fact  tmuBually  so.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  our  people  to  find  out  its  cause 
«iid  a  cure.  Very  often  it  will  visit  only  two  or  three  farms  out  of  five  or  six  in  a 
(Radius  of  10  miles — ^that  is,  the  cholera  will  affect  my  neighbor's  hogs  8  miles  awa^ 
and  not  touch  mine,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  noticed  a  great  deal  of  this  in  this 
caanty.    The  disease  does  not  prevail  this  year. 

BULLOOH. — Hog  cholera  was  first  noticed  in  this  county  about  twenty-five  vears 
ago.  Our  observation  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  disease  is  caused  almost  entirely 
l»y  lack  of  nutritious  foods  of  more  bulky  form  than  com,  and  by  vermin  bringing 
<lovm  the  vitality  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  make  it  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  dis- 
ease can  be  prevented,  in  our  judgment,  by  proper  care  of  sleeping  quarters  and  by 
teoviding  a  constant  supply  of  a  variety  of  foods,  especially  goc^  grazing,  etc. 
fioTsee,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  healthy  and  in  ^ood  condition, 

Calhoun.— Hog  cholera  has  been  known  m  this  county  a  long  time,  and  no  one 
can  tell  when  the^  first  knew  it  or  how  it  is  propagated.  Generally  the  hogs  taking 
it  are  healthy  and  in  fine,  thriving  condition.  It  appears  almost  without  warning, 
and  unless  speedily  aiTe.sted  death  is  certain.  It  is  communicated  by  contact  in  run- 
ning together,  and  ^ects  mostly  the  jaws  of  a  hog.  A  correspondent  has  tried  and 
i^coinmends  as  arem^y  "  feeding  soft  warm  food,'*  or  slops,  bran,  eto.,  as  a  hog 
can  not  "orack**  com  when  affect^  with  the  disease. 

Catooba. — ^No  disease  worth  mentioning  among  horses  or  mules.  No  disease  in 
aheep  worthy  of  report ;  once  in  a  while  one  dies  from  accident  or  careless  treat- 
ment in  bad  weather.  Hog  cholera  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  due  to  want  of  proper 
pasture,  want  of  change  of  diet  from  all  com,  lack  of  regular  salting,  and  careless 
treatment  in  general.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  if  they  received  the  same  care- 
ful treatment  that  horses  and  mules  do,  they  would  be  as  exempt  from  disease. 

Camden. — Hog  cholera  was  first  know  n  i  nthis  county  in  1875.  Can  not  leam  how 
it  originated.  Some  think  it  was  brought  into  the  county  by  the  purchase  of  hogs 
from  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new  breeds.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy 
previous  to  that  time. 
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Caicpbbll. — Hoe  cholera  first  prevailed  in  this  county  as  an  epidemic  in  the  jear 
1881.  It  was  confined  principally  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  and  all 
counties  north  of  this  sufiFereol  more  or  less.  Since  that  time  hogs  have  not  been 
permitted  to  run  at  large  in  our  county,  and  the  disease  has  ceased  to  exist,  except 
among  hogs  shipped  from  Tennessee,  or  those  which  have  fed  on  the  carcasses  of 
chickens  or  other  fowls  that  died  with  cholera.  It  is  well  known  that  all  animals 
are  made  sick,  and  usually  die,  which  feed  upon  these  carcasses  (man  not  excepted). 
It  has  been  foimd  that  it  will  not  do  to  ship  ho^  from  the  North  to  this  climate. 
In  future  more  stock  of  all  kinds  will  be  reared  m  this  county. 

Chattooga. — ^There  has  been  no  cholera  among  hogs  this  year,  or  comparatively 
none.  The  disease  appeared  here  during  the  late  war,  say  in  1863,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  in  by  the  shipment  of  hogs  for  the  support  of  the  Army. 
Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  generally  healthy,  and  were  no  trouble  to  raise. 
There  has  been  some  dist^per  among  horses  and  murrain  among  cattle. 

Clayton. — As  to  when  hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  I  wiU  say,  however,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  does  not  affect  the  rais- 
ingof  hogs  here,  as  this  is  not  a  corn-growing  county, 

CLiNCH.'--Hoj^  in  this  county  were  very  healthy  until  about  the  rear  1875,  when 
cholera  made  its  appearance  on  one  side  of  our  county  (the  north),  and  traveled 
south  very  slowly  until  it  reached  the  Florida  line.  It  tnen  appeared  to  move  back 
slowly  until  it  passed  over  the  county,  but  missing  some  places.  For  the  last  six  or 
dlght  years  it  appears  in  different  loi^ties,  and  spreads  around,  apparently,  by  the 
sick  going  among  the  healthy,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  males  travel  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another  and  contract  and  carry  it  to  others.  I  know  of  cases  wheifo 
they  contracted  it  abroad  and  carried  it  home,  when  the  other  hogs  at  home  con- 
tracted it.  It  is  very  fatal,  and  the  best  means  to  arrest  it  is  to  kill  and  bury  every 
affected  animal.    We  do  not  know  where  it  first  originated  or  how. 

Cobb. — Our  hogs  have  been  remarkably  free  from  cholera  this  year.  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  tlie  disease,  or  how  introduced.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  though,  hogs  were  generaUy  free  from  disease  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  cholera. 

Coffee. — ^Hog  cholera  was  introduced  into  this  county  about  the  year  1858  by  a 
lot  of  hogs.driven  in  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Georgia.  Before  this  swine  were 
eeneraliy  healthy.  A  few  horses  are  annually  lost  by  staggers*  A  great  many  cattle 
die  from  starvation  in  the  winter.  Dogs  and  wild  a.nima.ls  des<at)y  a  Kood  many 
sheep.  Some  years  cholera  is  much  more  destructive  to  hogs  than  others.  This 
year  the  loss  has  not  been  very  heavy, 

Colquitt. — Hogs  have  been  dying  from  some  cause  in  various  portions  of  this 
county,  but  I  can  not  tell  whether  the  disease  is  genuine  cholera  or  not. 

Coweta. — ^Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  before  the  war.  Pre- 
vioiis  to  that  time  ho^  were  healthy,  Its  ravages  some  seasons  are  more  severe 
than  others.  A  considerable  per  cent,  die  each  year,  and  the  disease  is  a  severe 
drawback  to  raising  ho^. 

Dawson. — As  to  the  mtroduction  of  hog  cholera  into  our  county  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely known.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is  generally  checked  by  separating  those 
affected  and  allowing  them  to  eat  of  common  tar  in  the  troujgh.  The  tea  made  from 
flreen  pine  tops  is  said  to  be  good.  Horses  have  been  but  slightly  affected  with  any 
oisease,  and  tne  losses  of  other  animals  is  mostly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  past 
winter  and  the  little  care  taken  of  them  by  sheltering.  But  little  attention  is  paid 
to  stock-raising  in  this  coimty,  and  but  small  outlay  is  made  for  improved  breeds  of 
the  various  kinds.  There  has  been  but  slight  loss  the  past  season,  as  but  few  ani- 
mals have  been  affected,  except  hogs,  of  which  there  have  been  some  losses  in  al- 
most every  neighborhood.  It  has  raged  with  variable  violence  ever  since  the  late 
war,  and  as  yet  no  reliable  cure  has  been  found  for  the  disease.  It  generally  at^ 
tacks  the  best  animals,  of  which  about  half  usually  die, 

Dboatub. — Your  correspondent  learns  from  the  oldest  citizens  that  hog  cholera 
was  of  rare  occxurence  in  this  section  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  it  ever  appeared  at 
all.  Since  that  time  new  breeds  have  been  brought  from  other  sections  and  differ- 
ent climates.  These  new  breeds  seem  to  contract  diseases  before  they  become  ac- 
climated, and  to  communicate  such  diseases  to  the  other  acclimated  hogs.  Such 
breeds  are  brought  into  this  section  less  frequently  now  than  they  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  hog  cholera  is  becoming  less  prevalent  than  it  was  then.  The 
losses  are  about  10  per  cent.  Horses  are  occasionally  affected  with  distemper,  and 
cattle  with  hollow  horn.  Sheep  are  healthy,  but  about  5  per  cent,  are  annually  lost 
by  dogs, 

Dooly.— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  about  the  year  18^.  The 
means  or  mode  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  Hogs  prior  to  that  time  were  very 
healthy,  occasionally  losing  a  few  from  need  of  attention.    No  remedy  has  y^ 
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been  discovered  tot  thd  dideade,  6r  a  preventive  against  itd  spreading.  It  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  but  moves  slowly  from  farm  to  farm.  On  some  farms  it  does  not 
leave  a  live  hog  on  the  premises.  The  disease  is  more  fatal  in  the  summer  than  dur- 
ing any  other  season  of  the  year.  On  a  close  investigation  I  find  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  the  disease.  One  is  an  affection  of  the  bowels,  whilst  the  other  is  a  cu- 
taneous disease,  the  skin  of  the  animal  sometimes  turning  red,  and  at  others  of  a 
bluish  cclor.    A  disease  called  rot  has  caused  some  deaths  among  sheep. 

DouQHEBTT.— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  State  thirty 
vears  ago.  At  intervals  since  then  it  has  appeared  and  prevailed  with  great  vio- 
lence, at  times  destroying  almost  the  entire  hog  crop. 

Early.— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  our  county  in  1862,  and  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ever  smce.  Its  cause  was  genenally  attributed  to 
the  introduction  of  sorghimi  cane,  tt  was  discovered  on  those  large  plantations 
w^hen  sorghum  was  first  grown.  A  few  attributed  it  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  hogs  and  the  increased  feeding,  as  provisions  were  the  only  things  raised 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  More  or  less  sorghum  has  been  raised  since, 
less  now  than  at  anv  time,  yet  cholera  prevails  in  different  localities  every  year. 
Your  neighbor  may  nave  it  this  vear  and  you  may  be  exempt,  but  the  next  year  it 
will  be  your  turn  and  your  neighbor  escapes.  There  were  a  ^at  manv  wild  hogs 
in  this  county  when  the  cholera  first  appeared.  They  soon  disappeared,  and  there 
are  none  now.    Before  then  a  sick  hog  \vas  a  rare  thing.    They  did  well  all  the  time. 

Echols. — Hog  cholera  has  been  in  some  localities  of  this  county  nearly  all  the  time 
during  the  last  two  years,  though  the  disease  is  not  so  fatal  as  it  was  several  years 
back.  Some  hogs  die,  and  a  great  many  of  them  get  well.  I  can  not  give  the  num- 
ber that  die  or  the  value  of  the  losses. 

EMAmJEL.—It  is  the  opinion  of  my  aldd,  ad  weU  ad  mydelf ,  that  very  few  hogs  die 
of  cholera.  It  is  noticeable  that  hogs  that  are  not  fed  about  the  house  lot.  nor  suf- 
fered to  lie  up  in  the  lanes  and  around  the  lot  and  laneB,  are  pretty  much  exempt 
from  cholera.  Hogs  in  this  county  that  stay  in  the  woods  and  are  fed  there,  and 
not  suffered  to  come  up  and  lie  around  in  the  lanes  and  dusty  trash  piles,  are  rarely 
diseased  in  any  way. 

Fannin.— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  tliid  counter  in  the  year  1874. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  counties  in  the  State  to  suffer  from  this  disease  of  hogs. 
Its  altitude  and  its  remoteness  at  that  time  from  railroads  were  causes  of  preven- 
tion. Since  its  advent  thousands  of  hogs  have  died  almost  every  year,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  thousands  of  dollars.  I  have,  however,  not  heard  any  complaint 
of  cholera  this  year. 

FuLTON.~Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1845.  The  first  out^ 
break  was  in  a  drove  of  hogs  driven  in  from  Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  several  of 
which  died  during  the  spring  of  1846.  A  large  number  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood took  the  disease,  one-half  of  which  diedl  Hogs  were  in  good  condition  when 
they  took  the  disease. 

GiLBCSB.— There  has  been  very  little  loss  this  year  from  hog  cholerft.  It  generally 
comes  in  its  worst  form  every  two  or  three  vears.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  brought 
into  the  county*  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  before  the  disease  was  known,  which 
was  about  1867.  The  only  trouble  before  was  what  was  called  blind  stoggers  and 
ouinsy,  a  wheesdng  in  the  throat.  When  the  cholera  attacks  hogs  they  take  it  in 
me  moimtains  and  wild  range  as  well  as  on  the  farms. 

GliASOOGK.— The  disease  Imown  as  hog  cholera  was  not  known  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  this  part  of  Georgia.  Its  cause  is  imknown.  There  have  been  many  conject- 
ures but  no  reasonable  conclusions  arrived  at  concerning  it.  As  to  remedies,  there 
have  been  many  tried,  but  none  foimd  effective.  When  a  hog  takes  the  cholera  it 
takes  a  disease  that  is  incurable.  If  it  happens  not  to  die  it  is  worthless,  if  it  should 
live  a  year  afterwards,  from  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  made  fat.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  disease  from  infecting  hogs.  This  may  be  done  by 
giving  them  re^;ular  feed,  pure  water  to  drink,  plenty  of  conmion  salt  and  charcoal, 
and  once  or  twice  a  month  a  small  dose  of  sulpnate  of  iron  or  sulphur,  one  or  both. 
Bv  attention  to  the  above  preventives  some  say  they  have  never  nad  a  case  of  hog 
cholera. 

Gordon. — One  assistant  writes  that  his  first  recollection  of  ho^  cholera  was  in 
1865,  after  the  introduction  of  so  many  improved  breeds  from  the  x^orthem  States. 
It  was  known  before  the  war.  Another  savs  aU  of  his  hogs  died  in  1856,  of  cholera 
(so-called).  One  assistant  recommends  soda  as  a  remedy  as  well  as  a  preventive. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  disease.  Have  handled  hundreds  of  hogs  for  thirty-five  years. 
Have  lost  but  a  very  few  from  what  I  am  satisfied  wfis  cold  or  pneumonia.  I  use 
salt  and  ashes  freely.  They  will  dev^our  the  ashes  and  coal  when  in  good  health. 
For  hce  use  kerosine  oil  freely,  and  they  will  have  no  cholera.  The  breed  I  have 
handled  is  the  ^'^Eflsex^*'  the  hog  for  Qeaxgilu 
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QREEN£:.—The  disease  generally  called  hog  cholera  is  very  imperfectly  understood 
amon^  farmers,  and  nearly  all  diseases  are  included  in  this  general  term.  Poor 
feed,  miperfect  care,  and  a  slipshod  way  of  tending  stock  generally  produce  disease. 

Gwinnett.— Hog  cholera  prevails  but  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  countj,  and 
losses  from  it  are  hardly  worth  noting.  Sometimes  a  few  hogs  die,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally charged  to  cholera,  when  it  is  really  from  some  other  disease.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  leam,  we  have  had  no  genuine  hog  cholera  for  several  years  past 

Hanoook. — Hog  cholera  was  not  known  here  as  a  diseajse  prior  to  the  years  of 
1868^*64.  Since  then  it  has  made  its  appearance  almost  yearly  with  greater  or  less 
fatality,  and  is  generally  coniined  to,  or  alternating,  in  localities  or  sections.  The 
disease  most  generally  discovers  itself  in  the  animal  by  loss  of  appetite,  stupor,  gen- 
eral flabby  api>earanco,  often  attended  with  vermin  in  profusion.  My  observiSion 
is  that  hogs  raised  in  forests  and  fed  mostly  on  the  mast  till  put  in  the  field  for  fat- 
tening are  free  from  all  diseases. 

Harris. — Can  not  ascertain  when  the  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in 
this  county,  but  think  it  was  before  the  war,  say  about  1850.  Some  think  the  cholera 
is  produced  from  sleeping  under  houses  and  inhaling  dust,  but  often  hogs,  penned 
and  fattened  in  open  pens,  have  died  with  cholera  whUe  fat.  There  is  much  leas 
cholera  among  hogs  now  than  heretofore.  Various  remedies  are  used  to  cure  and 
prevent?  it.  The  most  imiversal  preventive  is  to  keep  them  from  bedding  and  sleep- 
mg  under  houses,  and  mixing  tar  with  their  food.  There  has  been  but  little  disease 
among  horses  this  year.  But  few  sheepate  kept,  on  account  of  destruction  b^  dogs. 
Most  all  our  pork  is  brought  from  the  Western  States,  but  few  hogs  beingraised. 

Hart. — No  hog  cholera  prevails  in  our  county  at  the  present  time.  The  losses 
from  disease  among  farm  animals  have  been  very  light. 

Heard. — There  has  been  no  cholera  among  our  hogs  this  year.  Stock  hogs  seem 
remarkably  healthy  and  thrifty.  As  a  general  thing,  before  hogs  take  the  cholera 
they  appear  very  dull  and  sleepy,  and  their  eyos  will  run  copiously. 

Houston, — The  first  case  of  hog  cholera  (so-called)  that  1  ever  heard  of  in  this 
county  was  in  1867.  Since  then  it  has  prevailed  more  or  less  every  year.  I  think 
preventive  measures  are  better  than  remedial.  I  had  it  on  my  place  several  yean 
ago  and  tried  almost  every  remedy  I  could  hear  of  without  any  benefit.  After 
burning  all  dead  hogs,  beds,  etc. ,  I  got  a  fresh  stock.  Since  then  I  have  given  them 
tar  water  to  drink,  scattering  fiowers  of  sulphur  in  their  beds,  and  about  once  per 
month  give  them  copperas  and  conmion  soda.  Since  usin^  these  preventive  meas- 
ures I  have  had  no  cnolera.  I  think  lice  have  much  to  do  m  producing  the  disease.  — 
I  never  saw  a  cholera  hog  that  was  not  full  of  them. 

Jaokson. — We  have  more  or  less  cholera  among  our  hogs  every  year,  with  a; 

Cintly  no  remedy  within  reach.    During  tho  last  two  years  the  number  of  hot 
been  greatly  diminished.    Some  farmers  keep  small  numbers,  but  many  nom 
at  all.    We  have  had  no  unusual  disease  among  any  class  of  farm  animals. 

Lowndes. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1865,  just 
the  civil  war.    Up  to  that  time  such  a  disease  was  entirely  imknown  here.    Since 
then  it  has  made  periodical  visits,  about  once  in  five  years,  and  has  generally  cleaner 
out  the  hog  crop.    No  remedy  has  proved  successful.    It  is  contagious,  and  a  hoj 
that  has  got  over  it  is  never  worth  anything.    They  have  been  exempt  from  thi 
disease  during  the  past  year. 

Macx)N.— I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  previous  to  1862.    Since  that 
it  has  appeared  in  some  portion  of  the  county  about  every  third  year,  though  the 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.    In  1876  I  offered  and  had  passed  in  our  Stat^c^^ 
agricultural  convention  a  resolution  offering  $500  reward  for  a  complete  cure  fo 
hog  cholera.    Various  antidotes  from  every  section  of  the  country  were  sent  in;^ "' 
rejected,  however,  and  the  cholera  still  continues  to  scourge  us.    One  great  di 
culty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  disease  in  its  incipienc; 
and  when  the  hog  refuses  to  eat  the  animal  is  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  an» 

nothing  can  be  done.    To  catch  one  and  force  medicine  down  his  throat  is  slo^ 

business.  Many  believe  that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  after  a  fruitful  acorMrr*^^^^^^ 
year.  The  plague  with  us  neither  spares  age  nor  condition,  the  long-snouted  pinoy^^^^^y- 
woods  animal  falling  as  easy  a  prey  as  the  pet  hog  of  the  lot. 

Marion.— In  the  year  1856  I  lived  in  Lee  County,  60  miles  below  here.    I  owne^*^;^^ 
at  that  time  400  head  of  hogs.    I  made  that  year  a  fine  crop  of  ground  peas  and  swee  '^ 

potatoes  and  the  finest  crop  of  corn  I  ever  raised.    I  let  pork  hogs,  pigs,  sows,  an» 
all  run  on  peas,  and  fed  UfcraUy  on  com  to  hasten  the  fattening  of  my  pork  hog" 
After  killing  all  my  pork  hogs,  which  fattened  easily  and  laid  on  fat  better  than 
ever  saw  hogs  before,  my  pigs,  which  were  as  fine  and  thrifty  as  I  ever  saw,  begi 
to  dwindle,  run  off  at  the  bowels,  and  in  a  short  time  out  of  over  100  not  one  wi 
left.    My  six  or  eight  months'  old  shoats,  which  were  fat  and  fine,  took  the 
disease  and  would  die  by  the  half  dozen  a  day.    I  cut  them  open  and  found  the 
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black,  and  I  then  thcmght  they  had  lung  disease,  but  my  old  and  experienced  neigh- 
bora  said  it  was  pea  diseaae  brought  on  by  eating  rotten  peas  and  pea  roots.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  never  seen  any  disease  among  hogs  except  man^e,  and  a  disease 
brought  on  by  eating  cotton  seed,  which  killed  ])ig8  and  hogs  that  nad  nothing  else 
to  eat.  I  moved  to  Marion  County  in  the  fall  of  1857,  with  an  improved  big  Guinea 
dock  of  hogs— finer  than  the  Essex,  Berkshire,  or  any  other  breed  I  could  find. 
They  continued  in  perfect  health  until  the  summer  of  18o9,  when  one  of  my  neigh- 
bor's hogs  that  were  in  a  fine  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  pasture  be^an  to  die,  and  nearly 
tU  died,  leaving  three-fourths  of  the  grain  not  eaten.  After  His  had  stopped  dying 
for  three*  or  four  weeks  mine  were  stul  in  perfect  health,  but  had  eaten  out  my  pas- 
tare.  He  proposed  to  let  mine  have  the  run  of  his  grass  fields  to  finish  eating  the 
grain.  In  ten  days  my  hogs  began  to  die.  They  were  similarly  affected  to  his  and 
nearly  all  died,  although  I  took  them  out  of  his  pasture  as  soon  as  they  began  dying. 
Their  hair  would  stip  and  peel  o£F  just  as  if  scalded;  lungs  black,  intestines  highrr 
inflamed;  dischai-ged  a  watery,  thm,  jelly-likt  mass.    I  tried  turi>entine,  soda,  sul- 

§hur,  salt  and  ashes,  blue  stone,  and  everything  that  was  su^gestea— even  calomel — 
at  all  to  little  purpose.  Again,  since  the  war,  after  I  had  recuperated  my  stock, 
and  had  them  crossed  with  Essex  and  Berkshira  and  had  them  as  fine-haired  and 
aleek  as  race-horses,  one  of  my  neighbors  had  the  cholera  to  destroy  nearly  aU  his 
hogps  in  the  fall.  They  run  out  in  tne  woods  and  intermingled  with  my  stock  hogs, 
which  fact  I  did  not  cuscover  until  mine  had  the  disease.  It  spread  and  killed  all 
my  pigSf  three-fourths  of  my  sboats,  and  I  also  lost  several  of  my  pork  hogs.  I 
killed  all  that  seemed  healthy,  or  probably  I  would  have  lost  all  of  them,  ^rmp- 
toms  were  Bumlar  to  those  above  aescribed.  Again,  in  1883, 1  lost  all  my  pigs  and 
40  or  more  shoats,  breeding  sows,  and  fat  hogs;  caught  the  disease  this  time  nrom  a 
Ttegro  tenant's  hogs. 

HcDuFFiB.— Hog  cholera  was  here  in  1850,  brought  here  from  Tennessee,  and 
killed  nearly  all  the  hogs  in  the  county.  Since  then  we  are  troubled  with  it  every 
few  years.  The  best  preventive  I  have  ever  tried  is  to  keep  a  trough  full  of  hick- 
ory aithes,  mixing  salt  and  copperas  with  it,  where  the  hogs  can  eat  of  it  every  day. 
X^t  them  have  access  to  pure  water,  and  give  them  a  mash  of  wheat  bran  and  com 
cneal,  mixing  spirts  of  turpentine  with  some  once  every  week.  I  have  used  the 
above  preventive  and  have  kept  my  hogs  healthy  while  my  neiglibors  have  lost  all 
of  the&B. 

Mitchell. — Cholera  among  the  hogs  of  our  coujity  was  not  known  prior  to  the 
year  of  1868,  when  a  gentleman,  a  farmer,  of  Alabama,  near  Eufaula,  bought  a 
plantation  6  miles  west  of  this  place,  and  drove  some  50  hogs  for  slaughtering. 
Cholera  was  then  and  there  introduced  into  our  county,  and  has  since  that  date 
prevailed  to  some  extent  nearly  every  year.  Some  years  the  per  cent,  of  loss  has 
E>ecn  very  great,  say  83^;  other  years  not  more  than  6  per  cent. ,  perhaps  making  an 
average  of  10  per  cent. 

MoaOAN.— Inavebeen  farming  in  this  countv  thirteen  years,  hnd  have  never 
Icnown  a  genuine  case  of  hog  cholera  to  occur.  Ileard  an  old  farmer  of  long  experi- 
ence say  once  that  he  never  knew  a  farmer  to  have  cholera  among  his  liogs  who 
vaiaed  goats  on  his  farm.  His  idea  was  that  the  odor  of  the  Hock  of  g.^ats  acted 
as  a  disinfectant.  I  don*t  know  whether  tliere  is  anything  in  tliis  or  nofe,  but  he 
xiever  had  hog  cholera  among  his  hogs  as  long  as  he  had  ponts,  and  I  have  never 
liad  a  case  of  it,  but  I  have  had  a  flock  of  goats  running  with  my  hogs  ever  since  I 
liave  been  farming. 

Murray. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here  about  thirty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  it  has  assumed  different  types.    The  first  appearance  was  attended 
^with  scours;  since  then  it  has  made  its  attacks  in  different  ways — with  fever,  vomit* 
ing,  and  eyes  red:  thev  live  a  few  days  and  die.    Two  years  ago  it  visited  this  sec- 
tion and  raged  fearfulfy  for  a  short  time.    Since  then  it  boenis  to  have  died  out.    My 
opinion  is  that  cholera  is  brought  on  by  too  sudden  changes  of  feed.    I  have  tried 
jnany  remedies  without  any  avail.    I  had  one  to  gee  well  without  anv  medicine. 
All  the  outside  skin  peeled  off.    The  mode  of  its  introduction  into  thfs  section  is 
not  known.    It  ragea  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  some  time  l)efore  it  made  its  ap- 
pearapoe  in  this  section. 

Nbwton.— We  have  had  what  is  called  hog  cholera  in  this  county  for  fifty  years. 
No  one  knows  how  or  when  introduced.  We  now  believe  that  ho^  cholera  is  pro- 
duced from  several  causes.  First,  lice;  second,  sleeping  indoors  m  dust;  general 
neglect  in  food,  water,  and  bedding. 

OooKEE.— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1858.  The  means  of 
its  introduction  are  not  known.  Hogs  were  very  healthy  before  its  introduction. 
No  disease  was  known  among  hogs  previous  to  185B. 

Oglethorpe. — Hog  cholera  is  common  in  this  county,  and  prevails  every  year 
more  or  leas.    Some  years  the  loss  is  very  j^reat. 
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Randolph.— Our  p^ple  claim  that  cholera  wad  imknotirn  with  lu  until  about 
1800,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  since  then  Pandora's  box  has  been  fairly  opened, 
and  poverty,  hog  and  chicken  cholera  have  been  the  heritage  of  our  people.  The 
best  treatment  we  find  for  cholera  is  to  feed  1  poimd  of  soda  to  1  bushel  of  meal 
to  10  hogs.  I 

Rabun.— The  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  the  vear  1865,  and 
it  has  been  more  or  less  i)revalent  ever  since.  1  think  about  on^tenth  of  the  wholt 
number  usually  die.  It  is  only  in  parts  of  the  county  where  the  disease  prevails. 
The  county  is  interspersed  with  large  mountains,  and  the  hogs  that  range  m  tjiem 
are  entir^y  ^ee  from  the  disease. 

Pulaski. — ^The  first  case  of  hog  cholera  known  to  the  writer  was  about  the  year 
1859.    I  think  a  little  potash-in  feed  is  both  a  preventive  and  cure  for  the  disease. 

Putnam. — ^The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  our  county  in  the 
year  1868,  but  from  whence  or  how  it  came  is  yet  unknown.  For  t^  or  twelve 
years  it  destroyed  a  great  many  hogs,  but  for  the  past  few  years,  though  it  has 
visited  several  districts  of  our  county,  it  has  not  been  so  fatal.  Either  it  ^aduaUy 
wears  out  or  the  remedies  used  have  proved  efficacious  in  reducing  itsvirulenoe 
and  consequent  fatality.  Nearly  all  the  remedies  used  contain  alkalies  of  some 
kind — lime,  soda,  Sflhes,  charcoal,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  kerosene  oil  are  much 
used.    Our  county  is  now  raising  more  hogs  and  pork  than  for  ten  years  past. 

Spaldino. — I  never  knew  an^hing  about  hog  cholera  until  a  year  before  the 
war.  It  was  very  fatal  then,  killing  out  large  nerds.  Those  that  kept  but  few 
hogs  and  fed  them  on  slop  lost  none.  We  do  not  know  what  stopped  the  disease, 
as  we  have  had  but  httle  of  it  for  years. 

r  Talbot. — The  writer  commenced  farming  in  1848,  and  spent  an  average  lifetime 
in  that  pursuit.  Does  not  remember  when  he  first  knew  of  hog  cholera.  Never 
had  any  experience  with  it  until  about  1870.  I  know  of  but  one  remedy,  and  that 
is  merely  a  preventive.  The  frequent  use  of  pine  tar  will,  I  think,  keep  it  off.  The 
way  my  ola  negro  used  to  do  was  this:  He  would  take  the  tar  bucket  to  the  crib 
and  smear  the  tar  all  over  the  ears  of  com  and  feed  it  to  the  hogs.  Then  mix  tar 
with  lard  and  smear  it  over  the  hogs  with  a  mop.  This  keptt  off  the  lice,  and  I 
thought  cholera,  too.  At  any  rate»  we  did  not  have  it  when  it  was  around  us  in 
every  direction. 

Taylor  .—Tliere  have  been  some  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  th6  past 
year,  but  the  disease  prevails  to  no  great  extent  now. 

T^LFAm. — ^The  cholera  commenced  here  in  August,  and  about  40  per  cent^  of  oor 
hogs  have  died.  The  first  cases  of  cholera  known  in  this  county  were  brought  herd 
in  the  year  1860,  which,  I  think,  came  from  Tennessee  and  other  places  as  imported 
stock.  We  find  the  native  hog  better  adapted  to'this  climate  and  country  thui  any 
Other,  and  we  find  it  the  case  with  other  stocka  Stock-raising  here  is  going  down 
6very  year. 

Terkell.— I  do  not  hnow  how  nor  when  hog  cholera  was  introduced  into  this 
county,  but  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  it  previous  to  the  late  war.  Before  the  war  I 
remember  having  seen  large  lots  full  of  the  finest  hogs  in  this  section,  weighing  from 
200  to  400  pounds,  and  great  droves  being  driven  from  place  to  place,  Dut  never 
heard  of  any  disease  or  deaths  among  them.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  hog  cholera, 
though  I  have  heard  a  great  many.  1  notice  that  the  hogs  of  those  having  a  num- 
ber or  remedies  die  as  well  as  the  rest.  During  the  past  year  very  few  hogs  have 
died  in  this  county.  The  coming  year  may  be  a  very  destructive  one>  Stock  gen- 
erally looks  well  throughout  the  county,  with  no  prevailing  diseaaes* 

TowNS.~Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  about  1870,  but  it  is  impossible  t6 
find  out  how  it  originated. 

Union.— Cholera  is  the  6nly  disease  worthy  of  mention  which  has  at  any  tim6 
prevailed  among  hogs  here»  About  1870, 1  think,  it  first  made  its  appearance  The 
virulence  of  the  symptoms  has  gradually  subsided,  as  well  as  the  frequency  with 
which  the  disease  appears.  There  has  been  no  cholera  in  the  county  this  year  as 
far  as  reported  to  me,  and  hogs  are  in  fine  condition*  There  have  been  no  mseasea 
among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

Walker. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  is  not  settled,  but 
the  disease  has  made  repeated  visits  after  years  of  complete  immunity.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  the  epidemics  that  have  prevailed  differ  widely  from  the  true  cholera. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  most  destructive  epidemics  have  prevailed,  marked  by 
symptoms  of  diphtheria,  the  first  symptoms  being  an  affection  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  cough,  sore  throat  and  eyes,  high  fever,  af towards  with  boilSj  purulenc 

J'omts  and  other  symptoms  of  putridity.    No  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered, 
bathing  the  entire  chest  with  kerosene  Oil  dailyi  and  tablespoonf ul  doses  intemallyf 
gave  the  best  results. 
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Wabs. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  died.  I  succeeded  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
among  my  "  Duroc-Jerseys,''  by  means  of  feeding  hot  corn-cob  ashes  in  their  feed, 
and  2USO  carbolic  acid,  as  recommended  in  the  former  reports  of  the  Department. 
The  carbolic  acid  seemed  to  have  an  almost  immediate  eftect,  but  it  became  neoes- 
sary  to  continue  its  use  for  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Wabben.— The  first  case  of  hog  cholera  was  brought  to  this  coimty  in  the  fall  of 
1846  or  1847.  About  that  time  and  before  nearly  a^  of  the  hogs  were  driven  and 
peddled  from  house  to  house.  Thus  the  disease  was  spread  over  the  entire  county, 
m  a  lot  of  several  hundred  thus  driven  most  of  them  died,  some  b^ore  and  others 
after  purchase.  From  that  date  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  visited  every 
three  years  with  the  disease.  Last  year  the  plague  nearly  stripped  the  county.  This 
fear  we  are  again  on  foot  with  a  fine  crop  for  next  year.  We  have  found  no 
remedy  to  relieve  or  cure  them.  We  had  no  disease  of  the  kind  until  about  the  date 
mentioned  above.  Have  had  no  disease  with  horses  or  cattle.  Poverty  and  want 
>f  care  is  about  the  oidy  cause  of  losses.  Of  late  our  farmers  are  taking  better  care 
3T  providing  shelter  and  good  stables,  and  we  go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  con- 
lition,  wit^  ample  to  feed  on  during  the  cold  weather^  Very  few  sheep  are  raised 
lere. 

White.— During  the  current  year  we  have  been  exempt  from  hog  cholera.  Last 
fear  and  the  year  previous  the  loss  of  hogs  by  cholera  was  very  heavy.  No  satis- 
factory treatment  for  it  has  been  discovered.  It  almost  always  results  fatally,  and 
when  the  animal  recovers  from  it  it  never  seems  to  do  weU  again*  Stock  of  aU 
hdnds  have  been  comparatively  healthy  during  the  current  ;f  ear. 

Webster. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  1857,  result- 
ing in  serious  losses  during  the  vears  1857-58,  having  during  that  time  completely 
ievastated  the  hog  Crop.  In  1669  the  disease  appeared  again  wit^  less  violence, 
and  in  1881  a  disease  wmch  was,  for  want  of  another  name,  called  cholera  attacked 
the  hogs.  The  first  S3rmptoms  were :  Partial  and  not  unf requently  total  blindness, 
followed  with  falling  off  of  hair,  loss  of  appetite  and  fiesh;  and,  after  lingering  for 
weeks  and  often  months,  would  die.  Though  one  should  escape  it  was  ever  after 
worthless.  Various  remedies  have  been  used;  none,  however,  has  proven  a  specific. 
Hogs  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  freer  from  disease  than  for  several  preceding 
years;  in  consequence  a  much  larger  supply  of  meat  will  be  produced. 

Wilkes. — ^Sbve  heard  of  no  losses  by  hog  cholera  worth  mentioning  the  past 
year.  Hy  own  convictions  are  that  preventives  are  worth  aU  the  remedies.  Green 
nastores — either  native  or  cultivated  grasses — clover^  in  absence  of  small  grain,  aided 
^salt,  ashes,  tar  and  soda  in  slops^  and  hogs  will  seldom  if  ever  have  cholera,  so- 
called. 

WOBTH.— Hog  cholera  has  existed  here  for  tturtv  years.  It  is  much  worse  some 
years  than  others.  No  remedy  has  h^&a  discovered  for  the  disease.  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  try  to  raise  hogs. 

IDAHO  TERBTIOET. 

• 

Idaho.— ^ere  is  no  disease  prevailing  among  the  domestic  animals  of  this 
county  except  scab  in  sheep  and  blackleg  in  calves.  Xhere  is  serious  loss  in  sheep 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  generally  from  scab.  BlacUeg  usually  attacks  c^ves 
during  the  summer  and  fall  monthis,  and  in  a  few  cases  has  assumed  an  epidemic 
form.  The  past  summer  has  been  nearly  free  from  visitation  of  the  disease,  except 
in  some  herds  between  Snake  and  Salmon  Rivers.  Horses  are  in  fine  condition  and 
seem  to  enjoy  almost  entire  immunity  from  disease.  Probably  there  has  never  been 
a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  the  county. 

Nbz  PEBCES.~Hog  cholera  is  unknown  her6.  No  contagious  disease  is  prevail- 
ing among  anv  class  of  farm  animaK 

09EiDA.-*-Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county.  There  has  beeti  nO  disease  of 
anycharacter  among  swine. 

WASHZNOTON*— There  never  was  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

ILLINOIS 

Adams.— Hoe  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  for  many  years,  one  corre- 
spondent says  forty.  Just  how  it  first  makes  its  api)earance  I  do  not  know.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  be  epidemic,  while  at  otiiers  it  would  indicate  that  it  was  only 
"  catching"  bv  coming  in  contact  with  one  another.  But  my  belief  is  that  it  traveis 
in  the  air,  ana  will  in  that  way  infect  herds  that  are  entirely  isolated.  There  seems 
to  be  no  known  remedy.  No  treatment  cures  or  seldom  seems  to  even  serve  to 
check  the  disease.    It  has  been  among  the  swine  of  this  county  but  little  during  the 
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past  year.  I  caa  «^  there  b«A  been  no  wositti  ^deoaie;  axuoog-a&y  elaas  of  ani- 
mate 4uniig  ike  past  year. 

AiiBZAND£B.— I  d<Mit  thmk  tbefe  »  as  modi  hog  chokia  here  as  people  daisL 
it  is  claimed  that  about  every  hog  thaifc  dies  4ias  of  cfaoifira.  Iliue  disease  prevailed 
to  some  extent  la^musaBi^.  Nothing  is  ever  done  for  ejther  hogpB  or  cattle  when 
they  are  attacked  \)f  disease.  Distemper  is  the  only  disease  that  ever  sjQfeots  horses. 
Ca^  have  suffered  to  some  e^nt  by  a  disease  reewnbting  Texas  fev^. 

BOKZ>.--nHo^  ehoi^ra  made  its  appearance  hem  some  twenty-&v#  or  thirty  yearn 
1^,  and  has  been  in  the  ooonty  ever  since.  Bince  we  iiAve  had  s  stock  law  sad 
farmers  have  kept;  up  tdaetr  hogs,  we  ha^e  less  cholera  and  a  letter  quaiity  of  hogs. 
When  hogs  are  well  f e4  and  have  a  dry  place  to  deep  and  plenty  of  vaitar  to  drink, 
there  is  not  mu^  danger  of  their  contrac^ng  disease. 

CAfie.— Hog  cholera  nas  been  less  prevalent  this  year  than  usual,  and  also  less  fa^ 
tal.  Hie  disease  is  always  preoeded  by  lioe  on  the  hogs,  a  constipated  cond^ilon  of 
the  bow^B,  and  attacks  d  worms  on  ^e  intestines.  Wheie  these  conditions  can  be 
prevented  no  Ik^  cholera  <^  other  hog  disease  wiUt  appear. 

CXiAT.---The  disease  known  as  hog  (Solera  mads  its  first  afflearanos  in  tixisconnty 
in  a  vixiilent  and  epidemic  f  enn  in  abcmt  the  year  1851.  Sinoe  tliat  time  tiiiexe  has 
been  periods  of  healthfulness  with  isolated  cafes  of  the  disease,  and  again,  there 
faes  heeo.  years  wh&a  it  app^ed  to  be  epidemic.  Put  I  tJbink  oa  the  whole  the  dis- 
eaaeis  i^owing  gradoaUv  weaker  and  Lees  virulent  in  form,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  nooh^era  in  this  oonnly.  My  opinion  is  Uiat  there  is  no  cure  for  this  dis^ 
ease  in  its  worst  form;  aiflo,  tftiat  it  1$  0(»tagk>iis.  I  could  verify  these  statements 
with  facts,  aJthough  I  am  aware  tb^  are  disputed  by  some.  The  bogs  in  Olay 
Oonol^  were  never  in  b^ti&t  heaWi  ti^  at  present.  I  can  give  two  good  veasons 
tor  this  (in  mj  own  opinion) :  first,  the  hogs  are  kept  in  smaUer  lots  than  f ormedy; 
second,  cona  is  very  scarce  and  thev  are  not  over  fed  and  over  heated  with  tiiis  land 
of  food.  Four  horees  footed  with  ganders  have  been  killed  by  <»der  of  tbe  State 
officers. 

CARitOLL.— With  the  exc6pti<^  of  hogs  stock  has  generoDy  been  baalilnr*  t!heBa 
is  Bome  cholera  in  the  central  and  northeastern  pajrt  of  the  county.  On  farms  iiul 
hav€  nev<^r  before  had  it  it  has  made  nearly  a  cleau  sweep  this  year  and  withovt 
an^  traoQal>ie  cauae.  There  is  a  rendering  eetebliehment  in  Savaimah  Township,  at 
which  bogs  tliat  >Hive  died  oi  disease  and  other  animals  are  taken  and  the  ref  usegivan 
to  the  hog«,  and  yet  the  owner  recently  f>iib[iuUod  iu  oue  of  onr  county  p^Mrs  Huit 
he  had  never  had  a  ease  of  cholera  amoiig  iii^s  hogs.  I  don't  rememoer  wkat  yaar 
the  cholera  Arst  ap|>eared,  but  the  years  1877-76  were  the  most  fatal.  No  ramady 
has  vet  been  discovered  to  cHre  or  stay  the  disease,  bat  I  believe  that  cooid  ho^i  be 
connned  to  soft  or  rain  water  there  woidd  be  Uttle  or  no  cholera.  It  has  been  oIk 
served  thsA  theve  is  less  oholera  in  a  wet  than  ina  dry  season,  probably  from  tiM  fact 
t^at  thoy  get  more  rain  water.  A  disease  calfed  the  quinsy  used  to  afflict  bogs  be- 
fore the  advent  of  cholera. 

Clinton.-— I  can  not  state  as  to  tbe  year  of  the  Srst  appearance  of  hog  Cholera  in 
our  county.  One  of  my  assistants  says  that  in  1872  was  the  first  time  he  noticed  it. 
I  have  had  the  disease  on  my  place  out  once  in  thirty  years.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  bfou^t  here  l^  what  appeared  to  be  a  healthy  young  sow  I  faonght  frcNtn  a 
trader,  and  found  out  when  too  late  that  she  was  the  only  survivor  of  a  lot  that  had 
died  with  cholera.  Ittany  farms  remain  entirely  exempt  from  hog  diolera  for 
years.  There  is  httie  or  no  loss  by  the  disease  to  small  lots  raised  ana  fattened  on 
the  same  farm.  It  is  where  large  lots  are  indifferently  picked  up  by  feeders  and  fed 
exoluBively  on  corn  where  the  most  damage  is  done,  and  that  happens  only  when 
com  is  plenty.  Tiiis  year  ho^  were  fed  on  soaked  wheats  chopped  oats,  and  very 
little  com,  and  all  inquiry  fails  to  show  any  appreciable  loss  by  cholera  during  the 
yeajT.  Experience  (not  theory)  teaches  that  com  in  large  quantities  is  not  goodfeed 
for  hogs  or  horses,  and  should  also  be  eround  and  mixed  wiUi  other  grain  when  fM 
to  catne  or  ^eep.  Wood  ashes  mixea  with  salt  scattered  on  the  feeding  lot  once  a 
week,  charcoal,  slops  of  any  description)  clover  pasture  or  roots  of  any  kind  seam 
to  be  preventive  but  not  a  cure  for  cholera. 

Cook.— There  have  been  no  reports  of  losses  from  hog  cholera  this  season. 
While  the  disease  prevails  throughout  the  country  there  are  always  more  or  less 
cases  of  incipient  disease  at  the  stock-yards  in  Chicago,  and  farmers  and  stockmen 
near  by  ha^o  learzied  by  dear-bO!jy^t  axpedenee  jdiat  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  pigp  or 
shoatB  at  the  stock-yards  for  feeding  purposes.  The  ou4ady  has  heretofore  Dean 
broughl  into  many  n^hborhoods  tf*  animals  from  these  yards,  bi^  it  has  not 
established  itself  {permanently  in  any  part  of  the  counly.  The  disease  is  highly  in- 
fectious, and  has  been  oarried  ow3SlderaJt>le  distances  by  prevailing  winds;  also  by 
liensonij  who  bad  h^vndled  diseased  animals. 

CuM^KRLjLbD.--l  liav«  Aot  the  negeswwy  inforimtition  in  regard  to  ib»  inirodnt^ 
ticm  of  hog  cholera  into  thia  county.    It  existed  in  the  coun^  before  I  beoame  a 
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w&DdBnt.  Ab  to  the  health  of  hog8  previous  'to  the  introduction  Of  the  diBeaae,  I 
have  been  ft  resident  of  the  county  for  sixteen  years,  and  it  was  here  before  that 
tune.    Most  all  kinds  of  stock  are  well  cared  for  in  this  county, 

De  Wm. — ^It  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  year  hoe  cholera  made  its  appear- 
ftDoe  in  this  county.  I  came  to  the  county  in  1859,  ana,  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  it  wa»  here  before  I  came.  How  or  by  what  means  it  was  introduced  I  have 
no  means  cd  knowing.  It  is  a  queer  disease.  For  sevwal'years  at  a  time  there 
will  be  none  of  it;  then  all  at  once,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  with  no  pre- 
monition, it  will  make  its  appearance  simultaneously  in  di£terent  parts  of  the 
coonij.  Droves  on  one  farm  wiU  be  affected,  while  on  adiaoent  lands  there  are  no 
evideooee  of  it.  Under  this  state  of  facts  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  it  is  intro- 
doced.  We  used  to  think  that  stagnant  water  and  mud  caused  it,  but  our  the<^y 
'WBA  overthrown  by  its  appearing  during  only  one  season  among  ho^  that  had  clesi 
Fonxiing  water  in  gravelly  streamSt  We  then  concluded  we  could  give  no  reason  for 
its  appearance,  and  still  entertain  the  same  views.  We  have  lost  a  considerable 
xuuDLbei^  of  horses;  but  our  losses  among  these  animals  wcmld  not  be  so  great  ordi- 
narily, but  about  two  years  ago  a  new  disease  was  introduced  here  called  mcUadie  du 
coU.  It  answers  in  horses  to  syphilis  in  the  human.  Many  mares  were  diseased. 
Some  have  been  killed,  others  are  lingering  along,  and  some  have  apparently  got 
-well.  There  is  a  rigid  quarantine  against  breeding  or  selling  any  of  the  animals 
ttiat  have  been  affeded,  in  ^^-der  to  prevent  the  disease  spreadmg.    No  remedy  has 


I  yet  been  discovered  for  thenoalady 
DouGiJUi.— There  has  been  a  small  amount  <  f  hog  and  poultry  cholera  in  this 
oofonty  this  season.  There  was  more  in  1886,  and  they  were  very  destructive  in 
X686.  The  silly  talk  indulged  in  by  theoretical  writers  about  dry,  rolUng  clover  pas- 
es, pure  spring  or  running  water,  timber  shade,  leas  com,  etc.,  is  eiq;>k)ded  by 
I  experience  of  practical  men  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  success  of  the 
nnees.  It  undoubtedly  exists  aU  the  time  in  a  low  form,  is  both  contagious  and 
epidemic.  Whenever  it  'appears  in  a  new  locality  it  will  be  found  to  be  caused  un- 
wabtedly  by  contact  with  hogs  from  a  cholera-infected  rwoti.  However,  I  imder- 
stand  about  all  the  States  are  infected  now.  No  remedy  of  any  known  benefit, 
except  to  tiie  vendor. 

Etoab. — ^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  about  thirty  years  ago,  in 
lfiB7^'68.  Hogs  were  healthy  prior  to  that  time.  Those  that  take  good  care  of  their 
lu»B  never  lose  asfy  by  disease.  . 

EiywAXDB.— Hog  cholera  was  first  known  in  this  county  in  the  year  1855,  the 
^winter  following  the  drouth  of  1854  We  raised  no  com  tha^ear,  and  the  ftj^"waJo 
liad  to  live  on  mast,  wliich  we  think  produced  the  disease.  Slogs  were  heathy  be- 
JFore  that  time,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

EFTDiaHAM. — Until  within  the  last  three  months  this  county  has  been  very  ex- 
empt from  the  so-caUed  hog  cholera,  and  the  opinion  among  the  most  of  farmers  is 
that  hogs  are  mihealthy  from  neglect,  from  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  wod  cold,  bad 
^narteiB,  poor  water  (sometimes  none  at  all  that  could  be  called  fit  for  anything  bat 
«  hog  to  orink).    There  never  was  so  fine  or  so  large  a  crop  of  hogs  as  there  wasthe 
lore  part  of  thjs  last  summer.    There  was  no  com,  and  hogs  were  thrown  on  the 
xnarket  irrespective  of  condition,  health,  or  price,  and  to-day  finds  this  oounl^  almost 
destitute  of  nogs.    There  are  some  complaints  of  sick  hogs,  but  none  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity.    None  of  my  assistants  reported  unhealthy  stock  of  any  kind.   lean 
not  call  to  mind  one  case  of  diseased  nogs  where  they  received  proper  attention. 
Qogs  have  been  driven  by  hundreds  from  this  locality  to  counties  where  corn  is 
moce  plenty.   They  have  been  compelled  to  swim  the  creeks  when  full  of  ice-water, 
to  sleqp  in  old,  decompoaed  straw-stacks,  with  only  one-fourth  feed.  On  arriving  at 
destination  tiier  are  turned  to  a  crib  of  com,  so  arranged  that  they  help  themselves. 
When  the  weaoier  is  warm  the  mud  is  usually  one  foot  deep.    Of  course  thev  over- 
eat   Such  cases  have  been  observed  the  past  fall,  and  out  of  a  herd  of  fifty  or 
dzty  there  would  not  be  one  left  to  testify  to  the  bad  treatmmit  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  weeks. 

Fox/rov.— I  came  to  Fulton  Oounty  in  1854,  but  was  only  a  boy  at  the  time.  Don't 
remember  hearing  of  any  hog  cholera  then,  but  from  my  own  inquiries  and  those 
of  mv  assistants,  as  near  as  we  can  gather  information,  it  first  appeared  in  this 
ecfonij  about  186l!^'56.  Hogs  seemed  to  be  healthy  before  its  appearance.  No  one 
seems  to  Imow  or  can  give  anv  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance. Strangles,  a  severe  kind  of  distemper,  has  killed  a  good  many  valuable  horses 
the  past  year.  Oattls  are  occasonallv  fatallv  affected  with  milk  fever,  black-leg,  and 
Uoody  murrain.    Sheep  are  subject  to  scab. 

Hamilton.— The  so-called  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  our  coimty 
in  1859,  and  has  been  i»*evalent  in  different  parts  of  the  county  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  since  that  time.    On  its  first  appearance  the  disease  did  not  h&v^  t&u^  «ass^ 
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effect  as  it  has  now.  I  think.  The  disease  now  called  hog  cholera,  from  the  symptoms, 
is  Imig  fever.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  hogs  apparently  sound  and  well 
would  die  within  an  hour,  or  at  the  farthest  would  not  oe  sick  more  than  twelve 
hours  before  death  would  intervene. 

H  ABDIK. — ^My  first  acquaintance  with  hog  cholera  was  in  the  spring  of  1858,  March, 
I  think,  of  that  year.  This  visitation  extended  into  1859,  taking  many  fat  hogs,  and 
half  of  all  the  hogs  of  tne  county  besides,  and  damaging  many  that  were  left.  4£ain, 
in  the  vnnter  of  186d-'64,  it  came  very  near  cleaning  out  the  country  of  hogs.  Tuoee 
two  seasons  were  the  worst  we  have  ever  had.  My  neighborhood  has  not  been  seri- 
ously troubled  with  it  since  the  two  Crst  years.  The  bottom  and  low  lands  have  suf- 
fered the  worst.  We  have  other  diseases,  called  measles  and  blind  staggers,  which 
are  as  fatal  on  the  ridges  as  the  cholera.  I  have  lost  more  animals  b^  the  blind 
staggers  than  by  any  other  disease.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  lost  a  hog  with  genuine 
Cholera.  Mv  assistant.  Dr.  R.J.McOmnis,  writes:  ''My  first  personal  experience 
with  and  of  nog  cholera  was  in  1869,  next  in  1876,  then  again  in  1885.  In  1869  and 
1876  the  leading  symptoms  were  vomiting  and  purging,  and  decomposition  took 
place  almost  before  death.  This  was  not  so  in  1884-'85 — ^vomiting  or  purging — but 
the  reverse.  First  symptoms,  failure  to  isat ;  then  lameness  in  one  or  more  of  the 
limbs,  especially  the  fore  leg,  swelling  of  fore  shoulders  with  great  thirst,  scaly, 
mangy  apx>earance  of  skin,  sometimes  shedding  of  the  entire  coat  of  hair.  Recov- 
ery nearly  always  followed  these  symptoms  in  lo87.  Do  not  think,  from  the  beet  in- 
formation I  can  get,  that  a-dozen  hogs  died  of  cholera.*' 

Heney. — The  parts  of  this  county  visited  with  hog  cholera  last  year  have  escaped 
this  season,  but  tnoso  parts  not  visited  last  year  are  having  it  now.  The  first  visitar 
tion  cA  hog  cholera  that  I  remember  was  in  1870,  when  a  few  herds  were  swept  away. 
No  one  could  account  for  the  visitation.  No  amount  of  care  seems  to  do  any  good. 
It  may  rage  all  round  one  farm,  and  the  next  vear  take  that  farm  and  leave  tne  rest. 
On  my  farm  last  year  the  hogs  all  died  but  lour.  I  biuied  the  dead  and  bought 
more  nogs  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring  my  hogs  dug  down  to  the  dead  ones  and  ate 
them,  but  have  been  very  healthy  this  season.  Many  hogs  have  died  from  having 
worms.    I  think  they  can  be  cured  by  giving  turpentine. 

Jackson. — Hog  cholera  made  its  fim  appearance  here  in  1859,  in  a  lot  of  hogs 
owned  bv  one  man.  He  lost  75  per  cent,  of  them.  They  were  running  at  large  m 
the  wooos,  and  were  fed  once  a  week  on  com  for  the  i>urp08e  of  keeping  them  tame. 
The  disease  known  as  ^g  cholera  has  been  making  its  rounds  In  the  county  ever 
since.  My  observation  has  been  that  more  of  them  die  in  the  spring  and  beginning 
of  smnmer,  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  than  any  other  time  <» 
the  year.  All  kinds  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  none  have  proved  a  satisfactory 
cure.  I  find  separating  the  affected  from  the  apparently  healthy  ones  is  the  best 
remedy  I  know  of.  So  far  as  known,  previous  to  1859  hogs  were  healthy  in  this 
county. 

Jasper. — ^Less  per  cent,  of  h(^  have  died  in  our  county  the  past  year  from  the  ef- 
fect of  cholera  than  on  an  average  of  the  five  preceding  years.  I  could  not  give  the 
date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  our  counfy.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
appeared  as  early  as  1861,  but  not  much  damage  was  done  until  1864. 

Jo  Daydess.— There  is  no  disease  as  a  rule  among  the  hogs  that  I  know  of.  Once 
in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  few  sickly  hogs,  but  nothing  of  a  very  serious  nature. 

Johnson. — ^Domestic  animals  m  general  have  been  heaUihy  during  the  year.  No 
loss  to  any  marked  extent  except  among  hogs.  The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera 
has  killed  a  great  many  hogs  nearly  or  quite  every  year  for  twenty-one  or  twen^- 
two  years  past.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  means  of  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease into  this  coimty.  The  disease  seems  more  apt  to  attack  hogs  which  run  upon 
the  (x>mmons  and  alon^  creek  bottoms  and  swamp  lands.  The  largest  number  of 
animals  that  die  of  tms  disease  are  pigs  and  shoats  from  one  to  six  months  old. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  known  to  us* 

Kankakee. — There  is  no  contagious  disease  amonganimals  in  this  county,  exceps^ 
such  as  happens  at  all  seasons  and  to  all  animals.    There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  tou 
county  at  present.    It  is  not  known  when  the  first  cases  occurred*    There  were  co9^a« 
of  the  disease  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Kendall. — ^Hog  cholera  has  not  been  as  severe  in  this  county  as  in  some  previo^mzifl 
seasons.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  locality  where  it  has  been  destructive.  There  ^^ve 
no  special  diseases  prevailing  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

LmNOSTON. — Hog  cholera  has  raged  in  some  parts  of  this  county  while  otb^er 
parts  have  been  entirely  free  from  the  plague.    The  mortality  has  been  mos^^:Jy 
among  pigs  under  six  months  old.    I  have  had  no  cholera  among  my  hogs,  nor  ^z^33 
there  been  any  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  consequently  I  nave  had  no  e^L-j^e- 
riencc  with  the  disease.    Cattle  and  horses  are  healthy,  but  the  latter  are  in  ^<yx 
condition. 
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Lawbence.-— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  our  county  in  the  year 
1656.  Previous  to  uiat  time  hogs  were  healthy.  The  manner  or  mode  of  introduo- 
ti<Hi  is  not  known  to  your  reporter.  At  the  time  of  its  introduction  it  was  more 
fatal  than  at  present.  The  disease  is  confined  to  a  small  territory  this  year  and  the 
deaths  are  mostly  confined  to  shoats  and  pigs. 

Leb. — Hog  cholera  has  been  among  swme  in  this  county,  imder  different  names, 
for  many  years.  My  opinion  of  its  causes,  deduced  from  long  experience  and  <^ 
serration,  is  in  breeding  and  allowing  too  many  to  nest  together  in  inclement 
weather,  all  causing  loss  of  vitality.  I  think  that  if  hog-raisers  would  take  more 
pains  to  procure  males  not  related  to  their  sows,  and  were  more  careful  in.  furnish- 
ing them  with  dry  sleepmg  places  on  a  good  board  fioor,  there  would  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  mortality  of  their  herds.  I  have  been  breeding  Chester  Whites  for 
the  last  twentv-five  years;  have  been  very  careful  never  to  have  my  breedmg  sows 
in  any  way  related  to  the  males,  and  I  never  have  lost  a  ho^  with  cholera,  uifluenza« 
kidney  worms,  or  any  other  disease,  while  my  neighbors  m  many  cases  have  lost 
all  from  cholera. 

LoOAM. — So<»lled  hog  cholera  was,  to  my  knowledge,  on  father's  farm  in  Sanga- 
mon Coontv  in  the  year  1859.  It  seemed  to  take  its  name  from  the  large  number  of 
animalB  dymg  of  the  disease.  One  correspondent  says  it  appeared  in  1857,  and  was 
brought  from  Missouri  by  some  parties  who  purchased  there  a  large  lot  of  stock 
hogs  to  follow  catUe. 

Maoon.— -Mr.  Qeorge  Young,  of  Aj^nta,  Macon  County,  BL,  is  one  of  our  oldest 
settlers.  He  iof  ormed  me  that  the  &st  case  of  hog  cholera  ever  known  in  this 
ooonty  broke  out  on  his  farm  from  amongst  a  drove  of  hogs  brought  up  from  Ten- 
nessee in  1860  or  1861,  by  who  was  afterwards  the  noted  Comederate  General 
Wheeler  and  his  brother.  These  men  lost  largely  of  their  hogs,  and  the  disease  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Toimg's  hogs  and  he  lost  heavily.  The  disease  still  lingers 
here,  and  man^  hogs  die  annually  from  this  cause.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  dis- 
ooveied  that  will  effect  a  cure,  and  our  people  are  as  much  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  preventives  and  cures  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  All  other  stock  are 
remarkably  healthjr— no  serious  losses  known.  Hogs  were  healthv  in  this  county 
up  to  1860,  and  imtil  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  Wheelers*  (Tennessee) 

MABSHALL.-*In  many  neighborhoods  in  this  county  hog  cholera  has  been  most 
destructive,  in  others  not  at  all.  Some  roads  are  reputed  to  nave  been  worse  affected 
than  others,  i. «.,  the  farms  on  either  side  of  the  road.  A  local  correspondent  says 
tiiat  '*  some  of  the  hoes  on  examination  were  found  as  sound  intemallv  as  any 
healthy  hogs."  The  rule  has  been  that  the  entire  herd  goes  when  attacked,  and 
9f ten  it  is  the  herd  of  the  most  successful  and  careful  feeder  thereabouts.  One  of 
my  near  neighbors  suffered  the  loss  of  ninety-five  as  fine  Poland  China  shoats  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  His  neighbor  just  across  the  way—- feed  lots  not  200  yards  apart, 
both  pood  farmers— has  to  date  not  been  attacked.  Let  the  **  professors^'  crack  that 
nut,  if  they  can. 

MADisON.-^During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  very  little  known  about  hog 
cholera.  Three  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  above  disease,  partici:darly 
in  the  northeastom  part  of  the  countv.  Farmers  lost  in  that  locaJity  in  1885  ana 
1886  nearly  all  their  nogs,  and  those  that  survived  were  so  badly  affected  as  to  be 
worthless. 

MASON.*^Hor8e8  and  cattle  have  done  well  this  year.  Hog  cholera  has  not  yet 
pvevailed.  It  is  early  yet,  but  some  few  cases  are  reported,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  get  hog  cholera  was  here  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  then  it  was  not  known 
as  such.  Without  doubt,  it  is  caused  to  a  ereat  extent  by  overlaying  and  piling  on. 
each  other  in  straw  sheds  and  stacks,  and  nence  it  becomes  more  prevalent  when 
cold  weather  sets  in.  We  have  not  had  any  very  cold  snaps  yet,  but  when  hogs 
come  for^  from  such  nests  in  the  morning  steaming,  smoking,  and  coughing,  I  do 
think  it  brings  on  this  luujg^  trouble  called  hog  cholera. 

Masbao.— -Hog  cholera  is  supposed  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county 
about  the  year  1859.  It  was  destructive  on  its  first  appearance,  but  seemed  to  be 
checked  for  several  years,  a  few  perhaps  in  each  year  dying.  About  1875  was  the 
most  destaructive  season,  as  the  disease  was  general  all  over  the  county  that  year. 
The  best  preventive  measure  is,  when  a  hpg  dies  with  it  to  consume  it  with  fire 
immediately, 

McHbnby.— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  1880*  Previous  to  that 
time  it  was  unknown  in  tins  county.  It  aid  not  prevail  to  any  alarming  extent 
until  1886.  It  was  supposed  that  perfect  cleanliness  and  isolation  was  a  sure  pre- 
ventive, but  in  the  spring  of  1886  the  disease,  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds,  at- 
tacked some  of  our  very  best  pens  of  hogs,  not  exposed  in  any  way  to  infection,  and 
eveiy  hog  and  pig  that  was  attacked  died!    In  the  montha  of  March  and  April  last 
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tbe  dteeasd  made  hs  sppearaAce  in  a  few  townships,  bnt  soon  ran  its  oottne.  I  do 
not  tibink  that  then^  is  a  case  of  hog  choiem  in  the  cotintf  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  no  known  specific  for  the  cholera  that  I  know  of;  every  remedy  so  fiar  has 
ftiled.  Tbe  assessors  retoms  show  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  within 
a  year. 

McLBAK.^The  first  I  knew  of  hog  cholera  fn  this  county  was  in  18SK^.  At  tliat 
time  we  lost  oret  four  hundred  head  out  of  our  herd.  There  are  numerous  ^pinions 
as  to  the  cause  of  hog  cholera — ^too  numerous  for  me  here  to  mention  them.  I  myself 
thought  ai  times  I  had  discorered  the  cause,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  now  that  we  as 
a  people  have  not  vet  discovered  the  cause,  and  hence  can  not  apply  a  remedy. 

MENARD. — The  &st  cases  of  hog  cholera  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  were  in  the 
fall  of  1894.  I  do  not  remember  the  year  positively,  but  that  is  my  best  recollectioD. 
It  occurred  in  some  hogs  shipped  liere  from  Missouri  by  Joel  Dalby.  Before  that 
hogs  were  as  healthy  as  any  other  stock.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  those  Kissour! 
hogs  were  thin  and  were  brought  and  unloaded  at  WiUiamsville,  and  put  in  the 
feed  lot  where  there  was  plenf^  of  feed,  and  soon  sickened.  This  was  tbe  first  out- 
break of  hog  cholera  we  ever  pad  in  jthe  county.  Whether  those  hogs  had  ft  before 
they  came  here  or  noi  I  neter  knew. 

Mercer.  ~*Hog  ciK>lera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1868»  I  tlonky 
and  it  was  very  maMgnant  in  form.  As  to  its  source  or  introduction  I  am  uiiaMe 
to  say  anything.  The  disease  has  made  periodical  visits  ever  since,  and  has  been  a 
source  of  great  financial  k}ss  t^  hog  raisers  of  this  county  and  State.  It  Is  therreat 
drawback  to  hog^raising,  and  in  many  instances  takes  away  all  the  profit  of  the 
herd  of  a  sinele  year,  and  often  the  profits  of  a  series  oi  years.  As  to  mani^is^  the 
disease  but  little  suooess  has  been  attained,  after  the  disease  has  got  fairfy  under 
way.  Hogti  that  have  it  once  seldom  have  it  again.  Turpentine,  kerosene,  and 
soft  soap  have  all  been  tried  with  favorable  results.  U  ted  before  the  hogs  beeome 
sick  the^  remain  exempt. 

MoBOAlf. — ^It  is  not  de&iitely  known  just  in  what  year  the  hog  cholera  made  Hi 
appearance  in  thiscounty,  but  it  first  became  general  in  185(^'57.  The  disease  has 
smce  been  very  destructive  at  different  periods.  It  has  not  incteased  in  the  last 
ten  yean.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  losses,  as  there  are  either 
diseases  which  affect  swine,  and  they  are  ail  called  cholera.  Some  farmers  refuse 
to  make  known  their  losses,  while  others  give  the  subject  no  consideratioit.  At 
least  one-half  the  farmers  neyer  know  how  many  pigs  theiy  own»  and  only  make  aaa 
estknate  when  the  assessor  comes,  and  this  is  always  larger  than  the  BSB&SBcafs 
reports. 

MOTTLTRiE. — ^Hog  chc^era  made  its  appearance  here  about  thirty-five  yeaiB  agid^ 
Hogs  were  genertSly  healthv  up  to  that  time.  Occasionally  some  died  of  <njdDari 
but  no  geenmi  disease  was  "known  here.  The  disease  seemed  to  be  opidemio;  <ua 
not  go  from  lot  to  lot,  but  hogs  isolated  seemed  to  take  the  disease  the  same  as  tSioBe 
exposed.  When  a  k>t  of  hogs  became  affected  the  whole  herd  seemed  to  be  affected 
to  some  extent.  I  have  fed  my  hogs  copperas  occasionally  for  the  last  ten  years 
when  they  did  not  seem  to  be  all  rigixt,  and  have  not  lost  one  by  cholera  in  ti!iat 
time. 

PESmr.— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  twentv-five  years  nfso 
dr  more.  The  number  of  hogs  that  died  of  cholera  in  1880  was  0,000;  gross  wedgii, 
121,570  pounds. 

PoFB.-^The  so-d^ed  hog  c^lera  was  first  known  in  this  county  in  18S8.  It  was 
said  at  the  time  to  have  come  by  progressive  steps  from  disdUery-f ed  hogs  hk  ht-* 
diana.  Hogs  before  that  date  were  uniformly  healthy,  and  no  one  thought  of  rUr 
in  investmg  in  growing  them.  Since  then  there  have  been  but  few  years  that  thejf 
have  escaped  the  disease,  aiKl  with  varied  losses.  A  great  many  remedies  and  pre- 
ventives have  been  used,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  Farmers  now  do  not  inyest 
largely  in  that  stock. 

Putnam. — ^I  can  not  tell  the  exact  year  when  hog  dh6ier&  first  appeared  in  thfe 
county,  I  think,  h^ever,  about  thirfy-four  years  ago.  No  person  ojuld  tell  how 
it  came,  but  I  well  know  that  hogs  were  healthy  before  that  time.  For  twenty 
years  and  over,  from  the  first  settlement  of  tho  country,  bjgs  ran  at  l^ge  and  we*e 
always  healthy.    No  remedy  has  ever  been  hsed  here  with  success. 

SALcns.-^Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  about  ite  year 
1857.  The  mode  of  introduction  not  known,  but  supposed  to  have  been  from  dl»» 
tOleries  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Hogs  were  healthy  and  free  from  diseassrpwflous 
to  that  time.  We  have  not  been  seriously  troubled  with  ho^  ch<^era  for  the  hist 
yeiff,  yet  the  disease  has  appeared  to  some  extent  in  a  few  localities.  All  farm  aat- 
mals  have  beeen  comtwratively  he«dthv  dunng  the  past  year.  They  came  out  of 
the  past  whvtsr  in  low  flesh  but  in  good  health.  Owing  to  the  drought  of  theearhr 
summer  and  tsiXi  stock  of  dA  kinds  made  but  small  gain  in  growth  tid  flesh.    Feei* 
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iD^begaa  much  earlier  this  fall  than  iiBual.  Stock  baa  gone  into  quarters  the  present 
wmter  in  good  health  bat  in  thin  flesh.  Feed  scarce^  but  simcient  to  get  stock 
through  the  winter  with  carefol  mamuBpemeDt. 

St.  CUklR. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  comitj  in  the  month 
of  October,  1857.  It  appeared  in  a  malignant  form,  carrying  off  whole  herds.  It 
has  apx>eaa»d  in  difierent  parts  of  tiie  ooimty  everf  year  since,  though  the  rara^ 
some  years  have  been  entirely  local  axkd  confined  to  the  herds  of  a  few  f armeca  ICo 
estimate  the  loss  for  one  year,  or  for  any  period  since  tiie  hog  cholera  first  appeared 
te  Uus  county,  would  simply  be  gaess-work.  We  have  no  statisCical  inf ovmatioB  to 
report  from.    No  remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  diseoveted  t»  introdneed  hsfa 


inteUi(g;eace  as  to  how  hog  clx^era  wm  first  Introduced.  Only  one  farmer  is  r^Kirted 
as  haymg  cholera  among  his  hogs  in  1887.    Hogs  wete  heakhy  previous  to  1867. 

TAZBWSLL.--There  has  been  no  contagious  diaeafle  among  hones,  cstHe,  or  sheep 
the  past  year.  The  condition  of  these  animals  is  not  as  good  as  common,  owing  to 
theuasl  dry  season,  but  more  pains  has  been  taken  to  provide  feed  and  sh^ter,  so  I 
thizik  they  will  come  out  as  well  as  usual  in  the  spring.  As  near  as  I  can  learn  hog 
cholen  inade  its  first  appearance  here  in  1859  or  18C0.  Hogs  pievious  to  that  time 
weie  in  good  health.  Sow,  if  a  lot  of  hogsgetsickfrom  whatever  cause  it  is  called 
ohelsra,  and  it  is  the  ezouse  for  the  owner  who  don't  provide  j^oper  food  and  shel- 
ter. Fanners  now,  if  the  didera  gets  among  theit  hogs,  save  what  survive  and  sdil 
tibemy  and  then  abandon  keeping  iheDDi  to  any  extent  for  several  years,  imtil  th^ 
fed  sore  the  land  has  been  Cleared  of  the  disease.  I  do  not  think  an/ medicine  will 
save  them.  'That  has  been  my  escpenence.  Meet  of  the  hoga  that  die  of  cholera  are 
small,  so  the  aggregate  value  is  not  very  high.  The  best  preventive  for  cholera 
la  to  keep  your  bogs  in  fields  that  are  away  from  the  highway,  and  not  buy  any 
(except  occasionally  a  male),  and  not  take  any  to  the  fairs. 

8CHUTLSB.^The  disease  commonly  termed  hog  cholera,  or  the  first  infectious 
hog  disease,  made  its  appearance  in  tms  county  in  1859.  Soooething  like  25  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  hog  crop  oi  the  county  died  that  year  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  altogether  different  from  what  is  commonly  called  hog  cholera  now. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  scourge  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun^  hogs  were 
comparatively  free  from  disease.  Opinions  differ  as  to  how  the  disease  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  county.  Some  think  it  was  imported,  while  others  say  it  was 
spontaneous  and  epidemic  in  its  ravages.  The  first  symptoms  at  that  time  were 
loss  of  appetite,  puking,  pmging,  and  what  we  called  thtimps,  the  evacuations  con- 
Mnim  millions  of  worms  from  one-half  to  8  inches  in  length.  Once  affected  the 
bog  amoBt  invariably  died,  then  as  now.  None  of  the  so^eaUed  remedies  have  ever 
amounted  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  agreeably  to  my  observation  and  experience. 

Bbblbt.—TIus  disease  of  hog  clu^era  first  made  ite  appearance  in  this  coanty  in 
1874,  and  in  localities  where  the  most  hogs  were  raised,  mor  to  that  time  our  hogs 
were  healthy,  and  such  a  thing  as  chdera  was  never  dreamed  of.  Individuals,  k^- 
liiitiiiiiii,  and  communitieB  have  invsstigated  the  disease  and  have  arrived  at  the 
eondntion  that  unwholesome  cotMlitions  in  food,  drinks  and  surroundings,  with  en 
epizootic  influence  added,  is  the  csnse.  The  most  excttinff  caus6  is  in  keeping  too 
nuiiiy  hogs  in  close  or  narrow  quarters  and  compdHng  tnem  to  eftt  their  food  in 
mud  and  filth.  Another  is  penmttxng  them  to  run  to  old  straw-stacks,  where  they 
get  overheated  and  then  get  chilled  while  coming  to  feed.  The  best  preventive 
to  deanhness  in  their  suntnmdingt.  Oom  fodder  is  better  for  litter  than  st^aw,  for 
it  dose  not  heat  so  much.  Plenty  of  pure  wettr  is  a  prerequisite  to  health.  Last 
winter  and  roring  the  ravages  of  the  diaeasd  wste  fearful,  fully  80  per  cent  of  the 
hnn  diylug  of  it. 

Staxkl — ^The  disease  of  hog  cholera,  or  something  called  by  that  name,  has  pre- 
vailed to  an  unprecedented  extent  in  our  county  this  year.  The  generally  accepted 
sense  is  the  poor  quality  and  insofilcieat  quantity  of  vnkter.  It  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
eess  similar  m  many  respects  to  low  trpes  of  fever  in  man,  and  hence  is  produced 
fjrom  similar  causes.  Hogs  in  larsn  (h^ovee  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  suffer  the  most 
Miiny  have  lost  all  of  their  hogs.  The  disease  seems  to  be  abating  now,  but  whether 
on  account  of  the  better  water  and  colder  weather,  or  because  there  aare  fewer  hogs 
lo  work  on,  is  dhRcult  to  say. 

VnocxLLiON.— My  recollection  is  that  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  about  1880. 
PDSfloat  to  ttiat  time  hogs  were  very  healthy.  The  disease,  I  think,  first  made  its 
appearance  at  distiUeries  in  this  and  the  adjoining  State  of  Indiana,  and  from  these 
spMd  out  into  the  country.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  and  want  of  graas  hve- 
slock  ia  thin  in  iiesh.  Many  cnttlo  went  into  winter  as  poor  as  cattle  that  roughed 
through  out  of  doors  usually  are  in  the  spring.  There  is  enou^  rott^  feed  to 
vnnter  stock,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  must  go  on  to  grass  in  the  spring  very  poor,  and 
some  loss  is  probable.    The  I039  of  hogs  by  c)>olera  the  past  year  has  been  very  smalL 
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Wabash. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here  in  1855.  About  that  time 
hogs  were  running  in  the  woods,  and  would  peel  most  of  the  slippery  elm  trees  and 
would  eat  the  bark.  Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  healthy,  except  quinsy,  which 
was  not  very  fatal.  Our  shoats  are  afflicted  with  lun^  fever,  which  is  ve^  fatal 
among  pigs  from  two  to  six  months  old.    Some  call  tms  cholera. 

Wabren. — ^Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  1860.  Hogs 
liad  been  healthy  previously,  except  an  occasional  case  of  measles.  Can  give  no 
account  as  to  how  it  was  intix)daced  into  the  county.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
a  large  number  of  hogs  in  this  county  affected  with  cholera,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  number.  The  State  veterinary  surgeon,  located  at  Alexis,  in 
tills  county,  in  his  last  rei)ort  to  the  State  department,  says:  **  There  is  no  cholera 
amon^  ho^  that  I  have  heard  of.''  If  he  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
what  IS  gomg  on  in  other  localities  than  his  immediate  neighborhood,  he  would  find 
a  large  number  of  herds  affected  and  dying  off  pretty  lively. 

WASHmoTON. — ^I  have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  time  when  hog  cholent 
first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county,  but  would  say  at  least  fifteen  years  a^. 
I  can  give  no  definite  answer  as  to  the  mode  of  its  introduction.  Previous  to  its 
introduction,  however,  ho^  were  generally  healthy. 

White. — I  can  not  be  ixwitive  as  to  the  year  of  the  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera, 
but  it  was  not  later  than  1860.  The  disease  came  on  to  us  from  the  eastward  and 
came  steadily  on  from  farm  to  farm,  as  any  other  conta^on  would,  which  we  are 
sure  it  is  (have  no  doubt  of  it).  I  was  an  active  hog  raiser  at  the  time,  and  well 
remember  that  when  new  it  was  far  more  fatal  than  now.  Its  first  visitation  left  me 
8  head  out  of  125  marketing  hogs.  I  have  often  known  men  to  lose  the  last  hoj;  of  a 
considerable  herd.  Previous  to  its  introduction  hogs  were  quite  free  frooi  disease; 
my  losses  did  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  The  disease  hsa  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent 
In  our  county  than  others,  as  we  think  from  the  fact  tlmt  we  have  a  greater  number 
of  water-courses  which  carry  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

Will. — There  has  been  but  little  disease  among  hogs  in  this  county  the  past  year. 
Perhaps  from  600  to  1,000  head  have  been  lost  by  the  usual  diseases.  Owing  to  the 
long  drought  the  com  crop  is  very  short. 

WiLLiAicsoN. — Cholera  nas  prevailed  to  only  a  limited  extent  among  hogs  in  this 
ooimty  during  th^  past  year. 

INDIANA. 

Adams. — ^Hog  cholera  first  appeared  In  this  county  about  sixteen  years  ago.  I 
cannot  say  where  it  came  from,  but  judge  its  cause  came  from  improved  breeds  of 
hogs,  as  prior  to  their  introduction  hogs  were  healthy.  I  estimate  our  losses  the 
past  year  at  28,164  animals;  worth  |115,820. 

Blackford. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  between  1860  and  1864.  Prior  to 
that  hogs  were  healthy.  All  diseases  among  hogs  are  now  called  cholera.  Many 
hoes  die  from  want  of  proper  care,  I  lost  aTOut  ^  this  f alL  The  young  ones  vom- 
ited and  purged,  while  the  old  ones  only  vomited.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Hoe  and 
worms  cause  a  lai;^  per  cent,  of  f  atahty  among  hogs.  There  is  very  little  complaint 
of.  diseases  prevaihng  among  either  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep. 

Cabboll. — There  was  but  little  cholera  this  year  among  our  hogs.  Last  year  it 
was  very  bad.  About  twenty-two  years  ago  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here. 
Hogs  were  healthy  prior  to  that  time. 

diss. — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  or  approximate  the  time  when  the  h< 
cholera  made  its  first  api)earance  in  this  county.    The  disease  at  some  periods  h     _ 

E roved  very  destructive,  taking  off  whole  herds.    Some  townships  would  be  visitca,^ 
y  the  disease  while  others  would  not  be  affected  at  alL    Then  the  following 
the  localities  that  had  escaped  the  preceding  year  would  be  visited,  while  fhe  t 
ships  or  localities  that  suffered  the  year  before  would  be  affected  but  very  little  if^ 
all.    Then  the  disease  would  disappear  for  two  or  three  years  before  revisitang  t    - 
same  localities.    This  year  two  or  three  townships  in  this  county  suffered  very  mu< 
while  other  localities  escaped.    Hog  cholera  is  not  near  as  destructiTe  as  it  was  * 
or  twelve  years  ago,  and  if  it  continues  to  decrease  as  it  has  for  a  few  years  it  * 
disappear  entirely.    There  is  no  disease  among  hogs  at  present,  but  the  lack  of 
will  cause  a  falling  off  in  number  of  poimds  of  fatted  Pork,    Hogs  were  gene 
healthy  until  the  appearance  of  hog  cnolera^  as  near  as  I  can  asoertEiin.    The  du 
does  not  affect  the  old  stock  gf  hogs,  the  elm  x>eelers,  as  badly  as  the  more ' 
kinds. 

CLABBU^In  my  investigations  I  do  not  think  the  loss  from  hog  cholera  for 
will  amount  tg  1  per  cent.,  and  I  doubt  if  a  well-attested  case  has  occurred  in 
coimty  during  the  present  season.  The  less  of  hogs  the  previous  year  was  1 
about  treble  that  of  1887,  which  I  attribute  to  the  oaik  and  beech  mast  of  1886. 
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bitter  acorns  of  the  red  oak  produce  costivenese,  and  the  wormv  condition  of  the 
mast  produces  worms  in  the  intestines  of  the  hogs,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  this 
^eat  aifference  in  the  losses  for  those  years.  Hogs  dying  from  thumps  is  caused 
bj  sleeping  in  the  dust;  costiveness  is  produced  or  brought  on  by  various  causes, 
from  runnmg  on  mast,  impure  or  insuQicient  supply  of  water,  etc.  Every  disease 
is  called  cholera.  Some  astonishing  cures  may  be  made  with  ashes,  tar,  sulphur, 
borax,  copperas,  blue  dye,  etc. ,  in  the  meantime.  If  they  have  a  sufficient  of  pure 
running  water,  good  range  in  summer,  grass  and  stubble,  are  kept  free  nrom  dust 
and  fed  com  and  cob  meal,  oats  and  com  mixed  and  ground  into  meal,  a  limited 
amount  of  oil  meal,  bran  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  swill,  and  the  slops  from  the  kitchen 
in  winter,  hog  cholera  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Up  to  tne  breaking  out  of 
cholera  it  was  generally  considered  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  a  hog,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  our  farmers,  by  their  treatment  of  their  nogs,  are  laboring 
under  the  above  delusion  yet.  Hog  cholera  appeared  in  our  county  late  in  1850, 
and  confined  itself  to  a  very  small  area  in  and  about  Jeftersonville.  It  broke  out 
in  a  very  malignant  form  in  some  localities  in  1862,  and  increased  in  territory  until 
it  visited  almost  everv  locality  in  the  county  in  18C0.  Gradually  but  surely  it  spread 
from  the  locality  first  mentioned,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  it 
on  this  farm,  and  I  have  had  as  high  as  125  hogs  feeding  at  a  time  in  the  same  lot. 
The  disease  is  said  to  have  originated  in  this  btate — in  the  Aurora  and  Lawrence- 
borg  distilleries.  If  the  Department  wishes  and  considers  the  history  of  hog  cholera 
of  suflicient  importance  (and  there  is  no  subject  of  more  interest  and  importance 
to  farmers  of  Inoiana)  it  might  send  two  or  three  men  in  the  field  to  vvrite  up  aU  the 
I>oint8  attainable,  having  in  view  a  history  from  the  first  outbreak  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  nving  tibie  views  of  prominent  feeders  and  hog  raisers  on  this  important 
subject.  Another  correspondent  writes:  *'  I  settled  here  in  1854,  and  know  some- 
thing  atjout  hogs.  I  find  that  for  the  first  five  years  of  my  residence  here,  when 
■tock  ran  unconfined,  that  general  good  health  among  hogs  prevailed.  As  soon  as 
improvement  began,  with  mclosures  generally  small  and  unprotected,  hogs  began 
to  die  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  cholera.  Isolation  did  not  modify  the  disease, 
neither  did  distance  exempt  a  man's  herd.  I  know  nothmg  of  its  oriKin,  save  that 
general  inattention  in  the  way  of  small  lots  or  pens,  mud  up  to  their  bellies — not  a 
good  spot  in  them,  not  a  clean  bite  of  feed  or  drop  of  gooa,  sweet  water  to  drink, 
and  the  worst  of  all,  no  good,  clean,  dry  place  to  sleep.  Igi^e  ^  uiy  theory,  that  the 
above  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  origin  of  hog  cholera.  I^ere  must  of  necessity  be 
cause  for  the  beg:inningof  any  and  all  diseases,  regardless  of  its  nature—contagious, 
infectious^  or  otherwise — and  so  I  believe  hog  cholera  was  generated  here  by  unfavor- 
able conditions,  and  is  both  contagious  and  infectious;  and  now,  since  the  disease 
regards  not  the  best  of  attention,  visiting  herds  almost  regardless  of  conditions,  yet 
I  insist  that  it  can  be  controlled.  Fiiit,  by  good  care,  providing  for  comfort  in 
every  way;  and,  second,  by  keeping  them  away  from  the  spheres  and  parasites. 

Dbcatub. — ^Hog  cholera  was  unlmown  in  this  county  while  the  woods  breed  or 
elm  peeler  constituted  the  entire  stock  of  hogs.  About  the  year  1850  the  Berkshire, 
Polimd  China,  and  Chester  White  breeds  were  introduced.  Hog  cholera  soon  ap- 
peared and  hais  existed  with  more  or  less  virulence  ever  since,  but  notwithstanding 
the  havoc  and  loss  from  cholera  among  the  improved  breeds  we  would  not  think  of 
returning  to  the  original  stock.  It  reauired  two  years  to  get  the  woods  stock  ready 
for  market.  The  improved  hog  ia  fat  from  a  pig  and  ready  for  market  at  any  age. 
The  symptoms  and  nature  of  hog  cholera  are  so  well  understood  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe  them.  Various  nostrums  have  been  prescribed,  but  have  proved 
ineffectual  and  heavy  losses  annually  occur.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  copperas  are  pre- 
ventives.   There  have  been  no  unusual  losses  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

Elkhart. —  Hog  cholera  in  bad  form  existed  wim  us  as  far  back  as  1856-*57. 
Previous  to  that  time  we  had  the  old  breed  generally  known  as  the  elm  peelers,  or 
**  third  row  *'  hog.  There  was  no  disease  among  them,  except  what  was  Known  as 
measles  and  kidney  worm.  In  the  first  disease  the  skin  bore  red  specks.  It  did 
not  often  prove  fatal.  In  the  second  case  the  animcd  would  circle  round,  could  not 
go  forward  in  a  straight  direction;  would  take  a  bite  of  feed  and  then  turn  round. 
This  disease  proved  fatal  in  about  every  case.  Cholera  existed  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  our  counter  up  to  1879.  Since  then  we  have  had  no  disease  of  any  kind  in 
that  locality  imtil  the  present  fall  and  winter.  The  disease  covered  an  area  of  one 
bj  two  miles.  It  seemed  to  take  on  different  forms.  My  aid  writes:  "I  had  9 
nek  ones  out  of  10.  Their  bowels  were  very  much  constipated;  lost  1:  gave  them 
scalded  bran  and  fresh  milk.  In  fact,  they  would  eat  nothing  else;  others  would 
vomit  and  have  diarrhea.  In  a  small  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  coimty 
thev  lost  15  or  20.  Hogs  in  that  locality  do  best  in  clean  and  well-ventilated  pens. 
Will  sav  that  your  reporter  has  been  on  this  farm  his  life-time  and  since  the  time 
when  there  were  more  Indians  by  far  in  the  coimty  than  white  men,  and  I  never 
lost  a  hog  by  the  disease  of  cholera,  and  we  have  raised  many  hogs  for  the  markets 
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Fatette.—  Hog  cholera  has  existed  in  tids  coimtj  for  at  least  thirty  yeanf.  How 
it  came  or  where  from  I  can  not  find  out,  bat  since  its  first  appearance  in  the 
cotmty  it  has  done  more  or  less  damage  every  year.  Sometimes  one  year  in  cmo 
locali^,  and  perhaps  that  locality  next  year  trul  escape,  and  it  will  break  out  in 
some  other.    No  remedy  has  yet  been  f onnd  for  the  disease, 

FoxTXTAi^. —  Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  about  ttrehre  years  ago  in  our  part 
of  the  county,  and  was  very  fatal,  but  of  late  years  we  have  found  apreventiv©  if 
given  in  time,  so  that  we  have  not  been  as  unmcky  of  late  years.  Have  heard  of 
rery  small  losses  within  the  past  year.  Hogs,  previous  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  were,  as  a  general  thing,  very  heahhy.  I  ihinl:  rorobably  it  might  have 
made  its  appearance  as  early  as  iSlO  or  1872,  not  much  earlier.  A  great  many  per- 
sons lost  all  their  hogs  in  the  early  history  of  the  disease.  Then  nas  been  from 
early  spring  foaling  a  heavy  loss  both  of  colts  and  mares  in  our  part  of  the  country 
and  a  great  deal  of  distemper  or  something  that  affected  horses  similar  to  this  dis- 
ease, but  as  a  general  thing  has  not  proved  f  atsd  as  at  other  times.  A  great  many 
think  it  was  brought  about  by  the  short  supply  of  water,  caused  by  the  severe 
drought.  There  has  been  some  epizootic,  which  still  lingers,  leaving  the  horses 
affected  somewhat  similar  to  the  heavesL  and  a  great  many4mnk  tlmt  is  caused 
by  the  dryness  of  everything  fed.  Cattle  are  in  better  condition  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  long-contmued  drought  As  farmers  have  of  late  years  been 
more  careful  of  their  cattle  by  preparing  sheds  and  shelter  from  the  stcxrms,  tJiere 
has  been  very  little  disease  in  me  cattle  hne.  Sheep  are  lookine  fine.  There  has 
been  no  cold  weather  as  yet  to  cause  them  to  shrink,  and  very  ttnle  disease, . 

Hancock.-— Hog  cholera,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  appeared  in  this  hamstv 
in  1857,  but  for  a  few  years  before  there  had  been  a  disease  similar  to  quinsy,  which 
destroyed  a  great  many  hogs;  it  may  have  been  cholera.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  introduced.  Of  course  there  were  various  surmises  as  to 
its  cause.  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  it  was  caused  by  the  exceedingfy  targe 
nouist  of  that  year,  and  at  that  time  ho«3  run  at  large  all  the  year  round,  living 
mostly  on  mast,  which  consisted  of  oak,  nickory,  and  beech  nuts.  Previous  to  that 
time  (as  far  as  1  can  learn)  hogs  were  healthy,  aAd  wore  in  a  gr^  many  instances 
f attaned  entirelyon  mast, 

HAHiLToir,— The  losses  ftom  hog  cholera  have  not  been  as  great  in  our  county 
during  the  last  year  as  the  preceding  one.  I  can  not  state  what  year  hog  cholera 
drst  made  its  appearance  in  this  county,  but  it  was  as  much  lus  thirty  years  ago, 
and  it  is  as  mucn  a  mystery  now  as  ever.  How  it  comes  and  goes,  or  how  it  can 
be  cured  or  prevented,  etc.,  is  what  we  would  like  to  know.  One  time  it  will  take 
aU  the  young  hogs,  under  sav  six  months,  while  at  another  it  will  take  the  old 
hogs.  It  comes  inall  kinds  of  ways  and  all  seasons.  There  is  nog:eneral  mode  of 
treatment  or  general  remedy,  while  the  disease  is  regarded  as  incurable  every 
one  will  use  some  kind  of  remedy,  and  may  think  it  does  good,  but  the  next  time 
some  one  tries  it  it  is  an  entire  failure.  Prior  to  the  advent  oi  cholera  hogs  were 
generally  healthy.  Of  course  all  hogs  that  are  dck  nowadays  have  not  the 
cholera,  but  eveiything  is  called  by  that  name.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have 
remained  healthy  during  the  yeai*. 

HABBidON.— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  In  this  county  about  1840.  We  did 
not  know  any  cause  for  it.  Hoj^  previous  to  that  time  were  healthv.  Hoga  that 
are  kept  up  have  been  more  liame  to  disease  than  Hiose  allowed  the  pnviLegefi  of  the 
range. 

HkiTDRiCKs.— In  the  absence  of  dates  and  figures  it  is  hard  to  say  when  hog 
cholera  first  apneared  here.  But  as  t  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
diseasei  I  would  say  it  commenced  in  1858  In  some  portions  of  the  county.  In  other 
portions  of  the  county  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  it  made  its  appearance.  It 
first  appeared  on  the  large  water-courses  or  bottom  lands,  and  ft'om  tnence  to  the 
upland.  It  first  appeared  in  large  herds  of  swine.  The  first  year  the  hogs  run  off 
at  the  bowels,  but  after  that  It  seemed  to  be  fever,  sometimed  m  one  form  and  then 
in  another.  My  great  losses  have  been  occasioned  by  turning  my  hogs  on  wheat 
that  was  blasted.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  they  would  be  attacked  by  contagious 
fever  and  would  die  in  great  numbers.  Mv  conclusions  are,  not  to  keep  too  many 
in  one  place,  and  when  one  gets  sick  take  it  out  to  the  hospital  and  doctor  it  th^e 
same  its  one  of  your  family  when  sick. 

Hs?mY. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  to  an  alarmiii;^  e^ctent  in  this  coun^for  sev- 
eral (five  to  seven>  years,  but  at  just  what  time  and  m  what  manner  it  was  intro- 
duced I  have  not  been  aole  to  determine.  The  disease  seems  to  have  reached  the 
climax  and  spent  its  force  during  the  year  1^86,  and  left  the  county  almost  desti- 
tute of  ho^  of  any  kind.  Scarcely  any  left  in  any  portion  of  me  county  for 
even  breedmg  purposes.  Some  parts  of  the  county  have  suffered  slightly  from  the 
disease  during  the  present  year.    At  present  I  know  of  none  anywhere.    It  seems 
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to  disappear  as  th6  cc^der  weather  approachea  Cattle  and  sheep  ore  healthy;  know 
«f  no  complaint  anrwbere  in  the  county. 

HuNTdeTO]9<*-Ti(e  fitst  I  ever  knew  of  cholera  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
a^.  I  can  not  teH  how  it  came  here^  It  spread  all  over  the  coonty,  and  we  did 
not;  know  what  it  wae.  Since  the  above  daU  I  hare  watched  it  carefolly.  It  starts 
generally  from  some  weighing  place,  or  from  where  the  drovers  stop  over  night 
with  their  hogs,  and  gpteAos  by  contact  over  tiie  neighborhood.  I  knew  a  boar  to 
break  ottt  ttMl  wte  gone  some  time,  and  finally  came  bock  with  the  clxdera.  I 
teew  a  sow  to  wander  three  miles  from  hcnne  and  spread  the  disease.  The  last 
time  I  had  it  among  my  hogs  it  was  caused  by  bringing  a  sow  to  B^boar.  It  is 
often  spread  by  not  burying  those  that  have  died.  Before  its  advent  here  hofis 
wMe  very  heafthy.  Thm  hasbeen  such  a  chaz^  in  the  last  twenty-Are  years  m 
rateing  lK>gs  tiiat  it  has  affected  the  animal'i»  constitution.  It  tzsed  to  be  tmit  a  hog 
was  wintered  <«ke8  before  he  wa^  fattened.  Now  he  is  crowded  on  a  eom  diet  from 
Bplf,  whichmakeshim  siiseentible  to  cholera.  The  greater  variety  a  hog  has  in  Ubi 
feodthe  morehei^Uiy  he  will  ber  the  older  ahogis  toe  better  he  can  stand  a  com 
diet. 

jA<x»oi«.*-In  several  townships  of  thjb  cotm^  hog  dudera  has  prevailed  durl^ 
the  year.  The  majority  oi  the  animals  attacked  are  from  foor  to  six  months  ol£ 
The  first  symptom  is  a  cough,  fc^owed  by  drooping  postore  of  head;  are  disposed 
to  lie  down;  refuse  to  eat;  manifest  great  thirst.  In  the  last  sta«e  preceding  deatli 
dark  sp€^  f reqoentlyappedr  on  the  skin.  The  characteristics  or  this  dreamt  dis- 
ease vary  greatly,  where  animals  have  i^enty  of  fresh  water  and  aocess  to  wood 
paslmres  the  disease  is  lees  violent  in  its  course  and  results. 

Jaspisb.— Very  little  (^ndera  among  hogs  in  the  coont^  this  year-,  lew  than  foif 
four  or  five  years  past.  It  was  l»ooght  heiie  by  hogs  shipped  in  from  other  eooa* 
ties. 

jAT.^We  hardh-  know  what  hog  cholera  is  here  any  more.  I  do  not  think  fif^ 
h^id*  have  died  of  the  disease  in  this  comity  during  the  year.  Hogs  were  "vety 
heahhy  previous  to  the  introduction  of  cholera,  which,  if  i  mistake  not,  ttukde  its 
appeitfance  here  in  1867-66,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  that  time  it  was  ahnost 
Impossible  to  raise  hogs.  It  has  gradually  disappeared,  however,  until  the  disease  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  few  horses  have  died  of  pink-eye,  bttt  farm  atrimals 
of  all  kinds  are  generally  healthy. 

J0PEBSOIN, — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  cottntv, 

JWmsQB, — ^Durin^  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  had  three  seveare  epidemics  of 
hog  cholera.  It  has  mvariably  been  produced  by  hogs  coming  in  eontact  witii  di^ 
eased  animals.  A  hog  came  to  my  place  and  died  of  cholera  in  a  fallen  tree  top. 
My  hogs,  in  passing  by  the  dead  ammal,  took  the  disease,  and,  although  heafthy 
before,  I  lost  70  he^ul  before  the  malady  subsided.  At  another  time— ^)Out  seven 
yeam  since-^the  cholera  appeared  in  tHis  vicinity.  My  hogs  were  healthy,  but  by 
drinkiM  impure  or  contammated  water  they  took  the  disease  and  I  lost  66  head  of 
very  ibif  anfmals.  I  have  examined  numbers  oi  them,  ai^  am  of  the  opinion  that 
^ley  generally  die  either  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms 
of  Ae  disease  gresthr  vary,  however.  With  all  the  remedies  we  have  tried  we  find 
BOftlxfttg  better  timn  sulphur  and  carbonate  ci  soda,  given  freely,  with  plenty  of  eiep- 
cAbb,  I  l^nk  we  have  been  too  careless  in  breeding  to  immature  animals.  Old  anf- 
mals,  on  both  sides,  produce  the  strotigest  and  healthiest  pigs.  Then,  a^^An^  we 
%r»lBe  too  many  together,  and  feed  too  much  com.  If  kept  m  small  lots  and  given 
a  variety  of  food  thev  vdll  generally  remain  healtiiy. 

B!o9C3trsKO.— The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  ih  this  sectioti  was  about  seveb 
▼eaiB  B/go.  Where  it  came  nrom  we  do  not  know.  Howevef ,  it  came  into  the  eoimf^ 
from  tM  south.  A  great  manv  hogs  have  died  of  the  disease.  Another  correspona- 
ent  writes:  ''I  can  not  learn  of  any  hc^  chc^erain  this  county.  There  was  chc^era 
In  the  ooun^  south  of  this  (Wabash)  about  a  year  ago,  and  afew  eases  on  tUsiEdde 
of  the  line,  out  it  did  not  get  any  farther.  I  have  not  lost  a  hog  by  disease  for 
twenty  years,  and  know  of  no  cholera  during  that  time  in  this  vicmi^,*' 

LakS.— do  far  as  I  know  this  county  has  never  been  troubled  to  any  serious 
extent  by  hog  chdera.  8ome  four  or  five  years  ago  a  few  farms  in  one  comer  of  the 
ooiml^  were  affected  with  a  disease  supposed  to  behog  cholera.  It  seemed  to  spread 
In  from  an  adjoining  county,  but  I  hare  never  heard  of  its  breaking  out  on  either 
side  of  the  coimty  line  since  that  one  fall.  The  production  of  horses  is  on  the 
increase,  that  of  cattle  rather  decreasing,  while  sheep  and  hogs  remain  abcmt  the 
same.  A  large  nimiber  of  hogs  are  raised,  but  very  lew  sheep.  No  prevailing  dis- 
eftSes  of  any  kind  have  troubled  domestic  animals  during  the  past  vear. 

IiAOftAKaE. — ^No  definite  date  can  be  given  when  hog  cholera  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  county;  probably  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  hogs 
troM  feneralty  hcSut^y,    Otor  hogs  then  were  not  as  fine  bred  as  at  piuseut-  had 
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more  range,  plenty  of  forest  to  roam  in,  were  not  crowded  for  the  markets  as  they 
are  of  late  years.  Farmers  have  becomp  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  fatten  their  hogs 
for  market.  My  observation  has  been  when  com  is  plenty  and  hogs  high  more 
cholera  exists.  I  never  had  the  cholera  on  my  farm  but  once-^that  was  wken  my 
com  crop  was  large  and  hogs  a  good  price.  I  closed  my  hogs  in  a  yard,  hauled  com 
to  them  oy  wagon  loads,  and  that  befbre  they  were  accostomed  to  heavy  feed;  the 
consequence  was  cholera.  There  is  more  dimger  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold 
weather  of  over  feeding.  Since,  I  have  fed  carefully  in  the  start,  and  no  cholera 
has  appeared.  This  year  our  com  ctc/p  is  light,  and  uiere  is  no  cholera  worth  men- 
tioning. I  don't  think  our  fin^bred  hogs  are  M  hardy  as  the  old  Arkansas"**  tooth- 
pick'* breed. 

IlAl  Ports.— So-called  hog  cholera  first  became  known  in  this  county  about  twelve 
years  a^.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  mode  of  introduction;  but  as  it  had  been 
raging  m  surrounding  districts  for  some  time  it  would  have  beMsn  strange  if  we  had 
escaped.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  were  comparatively  healthy.  Originally  it  seemed 
to  affect  the  improved  herds  principally,  out  now  it  is  like  taxes— shows  no  par- 
tiality to  common  stock.  Everytning  savoring  of  contagion  or  an  epidemic, 
whether  caused  **  by  a  dispensation  of  Providence,"  or  absolute  neglect  of  owner 
and  filthiness  of  surrotmdmgs,  is  called  cholera.  '  Those  using  good  pastures,  with 
or  without  grain,  with  pure  water  and  plenty  of  soot  and  wood  ashes,  are  not  very 
apt  to  be  troubled  seriously  witii  cholera  among  home-grown  hogs, 

Madison. — I  have  made  considerable  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera,  but  testimony  is  so  conflicting  that  I  consider 
the  period  very  doubtful.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  originated  in  filthy  quar- 
ters. Frequent  changes  of  pens  and  feeding  lots,  with  strict  regard  to  cleimliness 
and  sanitary  conditions — such  as  pure  water  and  varied  diet — are  preventives.  All 
B^ree  that  before  the  advent  of  cholera  hogs  were  not  subject  to  anv  contagious 
disease.  During  the  past  season  there  has  been  but  little  if  any  cholera  in  the 
county.    Hogs  are  now  heal^y. 

MarshatJi. — ^Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here  in  18^9,  and  it  has  been 
here  ever  since,  alternating  about  every  three  years.  It  has  rased  badly  in  the 
northern  part  of  .the  county  the  past  year,  and  is  working  southward.  Some  farmers 
have  lost  as  many  as  6iO  head  in  a  single  week. 

Martin. — Ho^  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  1857.  Its  mode 
ol  introduction  is  unknown.  Hqks  were  generally  healthy  previous  to  that  year, 

MlAKi. — From  personal  knowledge  of  myself  and  correspondents,  there  has  been 
less  of  hog  cholera  during  the  past  year  than  for  years  previous.  As  to  the  time  or 
origin  of  said  disease  in  this  oouniy,  we  know  npt.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
remarkably  healthy: 

MoNTOOMERY. — Hog  cholcra  has  prevailed  here  more  or  less  for  fifteen  years. 
The  past  two  years  it  has  been  very  fatal  and  widespread.  I  think  20  per  cent  of 
the  hogs  of  the  coimty  have  died  with  this  disease.  Strict  sanitary  regulationa  rela- 
tive to  quarters,  including  bedding,  food,  and  water,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
health  of  hogs.  In  my  experience  (and  I  have  fattened  more  hogs  of  my  own  raid- 
ing than  any  man  in  tnis  part  of  the  county)  I  find  vaiie^  of  food,  clean  quarters, 
and  pure  water  indispensable  to  succeasful  hog  raising,  I  fattened  160  head  in  one 
herd  the  past  fall,  and  did  not  have  a  hog  sick  or  refuse  to  eat.  One  of  my  oorte- 
spondents  writes  as  follows:  **  llie  vear  of  the  introduction  into  this  county  of  hog 
cholera  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  first  cases  of  the  disease  were  at  Ikughery  ^ 
Creek,  in  Dtorbom  Coimty,  Ind.,  about  1852.  From  that  point  it  has  graduaUv 
spread  over  the  Northwest,  and  more  or  less  all  over  the  country.  As  to  the  health 
of  hogs  before  the  cholera,  I  think  it  was  so  good  ^nerally  that  the  thought  of  a 
sick  hog  never  ccune  to  mind.  You  might  see  a  maimed  hoe,  but  a  sick  hog,  never. 
Ihat  is  my  recollection  as  to  the  health  of  hogs  from  1888,  when  I  came  to  the  State, 
until  1882,  or  after  the  cholera  made  its  appearance.''  Mr.  Breaks  says  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  part  of  the  county  was  about  1863.  Sometime^  a  ho^  was  lost  by 
thumps^  and  occasionally  a  hog  had  kidney  worms. 

Omo.^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  about  the  year  1855, 
as  near  as  we  can  fix  the  date.  At  that  time  a  considerable  number  died  on  the 
creeks.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  were  healthy.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  cholera, 
or  rather  epidemio  of  it,  among  hogs  in  our  county.  At  Aurora,  Ind.,  hog  cholera 
prevailed  in  1851. 

Qranob. — ^We  had  no  hoe  cholera  in  this  county  during  the  current  year. 

Parke. — Cholera  amou^  nogs  first  appeared  here  about  1855.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  bringing  into  the  neighborhood  a  small  breed  of  Berkshire  hogs. 
Never  heard  of  hog  oholera  until  the  introduction  of  this  breed.  The  disease  pre- 
vailed here  during  the  past  year. 

Pbrrt. — ^During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  fatal  prevailing  disease  among 
the  swiDe  of  this  county.    Siome  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  we  had  among  our  hogs 
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a  Tery  f  Aal  visitatioii  of  disease  which  people  called  hog  cholera.  It  attacked  nearly  , 
all,  old  and  young,  fat  and  lean,  indiscriminately,  and  under  all  conditions.  Prol>- 
ably  this  dicj^ase  was  rightly  named  hoe  cholera,  but  there  are  large  numbers  of 
farmers  who  will  cry  out  *''  hog  cholera  whenever  their  lean  shoats  fall  with  starva- 
tion  by  the  roadside,  where  they  have  been  turned  by  their  unwise  as  well  as  un- 
kind owners  to  enforce  the  injunction  of  ''root  hog  or  die."  In  my  opinion  not 
one-half  of  the  hogs  reported  as  dying  of  hog  cholora  ever  have  that  disease.  In- 
deed, it  Is  not  putting  it  too  strong,  I  think,  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
dehberaf^  invite  disease  to  their  herds  by  neglecting  proper  food,  shelter,  access 
to  pure  water,  and  other  attentions  necessary  to  healtny  growth  and  profitable  de- 
velopment. In  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  in  looking  for  causes,  if  we  should 
n^fect  to  cast  an  eye  towards  "  in  and  in  *'  breeding,  in  my  opinion  we  would  over^ 
kM&  a  very  prolific  first  cause  of  disease,  not  always  hog  cholera,  but  which  is  in 
some  cases  reported  as  such.  Of  in  and  in  "  breeding  I  might  give  my  own  expo- 
rience,  but  it  would  only  go  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  the  times  is  cor- 
rect, and  tb&a  it  would  have  the  negative  quality  of  being  unasked.  For  myself,  if 
vou  can  give  me  preventive  measures  you  will  do  me  a  favor.  But  when  mv  hog 
»  once  seriously  attacked  by  hog  cholera  the  relief  that  I  crave  is  for  him  t<>  die 
speedily,  for  if  he  shoiild  recover  he  will  not  be  worth  anything. 

Ripley. — No  hog  cholera  reported  as  prevailing  at  present.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance here  in  1868,  but  was  of  short  duration  and  aid  but  little  damage.  Since  that 
tune  we  have  suff eredno  further  loss  from  At,  A  few  horses  have  died  Of  pink-eyd, 
and  a  few  sheep  have  neen  lost  by  grub  and  foot-rot. 

Rush. — ^Very  few  hogs  have  been  lost  during  the  current  year  by  cholera.  No 
preventive  that  I  am  aware  of  has  been  used  to  secure  this  exemption.  I  think  the 
disease  is  like  epizootic  in  horses— it  '*  just  quits.*' 

St.  Joseph. — ^I  am  informed  that  the  report  of  the  assessors  for  this  county,  made 
last  spring,  shows  that  the  loss  by  hog  cholera  for  the  year  1886  amounted  to  over 
$10,000.  There  has  been  some  cholera  this  fall,  but  the  disease  has  not  been  so 
prevalent  or  destructive  as  last  year. 

Shelby. — Cholera  among  hogs  first  made  its  appearance  in  1856  in  the  distillery 
pens  along  the  Ohio  River,  from  which  dt  spread  throughout  the  country.  Since 
ihat  time  we  have  had  more  or  less  of  the  disease  vearly.  Hogs  are  healthy  in  this 
county  this  year.  There  seems  to  be  as  much  evidence  against  the  theory  of  con- 
tagion in  hog  cholera  in  our  experience  as  in  its  favor,  we  have  f oimd  no  remedy 
for  the  disease  as  yet 

Sfenceb.— Hog  cholersi  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  year 
1858,  and  was  very  severe — ^worse  than  it  ever  has  been  since.  The  disease  of  late 
is  of  a  lighter  form,  although  thousands  die  every  year.  The  disease  yields  more 
readily  to  treatment  than  it  did  at  first.  Some  farmers  feed  hogs  by  putting  car- 
bolic acid  in  sloi)S  or  water,  they  think  with  beneficial  results. 

Starke. — ^The  hogs  of  this  coimty  have  been  tolerably  free  from  cholera.  About 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  any  extent,  was  in  1878.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  cases  previous  to  that  time.  As  to  how  it  was  introduced  is  unknown. 
There  have  been  occasional  recurrences  of  the  disease  in  a  mild  form  since  its 
introduction.  There  have  been  but  very  few  cases  during  the  past  year.  Previous 
to  its  appearance  the  hogs  of  this  locality  were  very  health^r.  i  presume  theore  are 
but  few  counties  in  this  State  where  hogs  are  as  healthy  as  in  this. 

StTLLtvAN. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  185^*60, 
and  has  done  more  or  less  damage  to  the  industry  each  year  since*  It  came  in  im- 
mediately after  the  first  advent  of  oat-rust,  and  many  farmers  thought  the  disease 
was  caused  by  hogs  eating  oats  affected  with  it;  but  oat-rust •  has  entirely  disap- 
peared and  cholera  still  prevails.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera  is  con- 
cerned, all  remedies  have  utterly  failed.  I  have  had  the  disease  among  my  hogs 
many  times  since  1860,  and  have  tried  all  the  sure  cures  I  could  hear  of,  and  if  I 
ever  saved  a  hog's  life  by  doctoring  it  for  cholera  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  and  I 
have  quit  trying  to  doctor  altoi^ther. 

Tipton.— Hog  cholera,  or  swine-plague,  appeared  in  this  county  about  the  year 
1860,  and  has  been  veiy  destructive  ever  smce  that  time,  more  especially  during 
warm,  wet  vears,  caused  by  the  animals  drinking  from  the  stagnant  pools  of  water. 
But  when  the  land  has  be^  quite  well  drained  this  disease  has  oecome  less  frequent 
and  destructive.  In  proof  of  this  theory  I  have  noticed  that  in  extraordinary  years, 
such  as  1887,  there  has  been  very  little  swine  disease,  consequentl;^  we  infer  from 
these  facts  that  swine  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  mali^ant  or  typhoid  fever,  are  pro- 
duced by  insects  taken  into  the  animal  while  drinkmg  out  of  these  stagnant  cess- 
pools. 

Union. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  the  vear  1863,  as  near  as  we 
can  find  out.    Previous  to  that  swine  were  comparativdiy  free  from  fatal  dia- 
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oaaeB.    Thierid  has  beea  6om6  ficab  among  sheep.    Horses  and  cattle  have  fnnaixied 
healthy. 

VAMMSftBUBO.— -Hog  obojara,  to  be  noticed  as  sadi,  first  made  its  aypearaace  in 
1860,  but  for  several  years  after  there  was  bat  v^y  little  loss  from  the  disease.  In 
the  Bprmg  of  1869  over  two-thirds  of  the  hogs  in  <he  county  died  with  the  disease. 
Your  correspondent  lost  126  in  three  weeks;  since  that  time  there  has  been  little 
loss  from  cholera.  Your  oorre^>oodent  has  had  very  good  luck  with  ho£^.  by  giving 
tbem  TpAeoJfy  of  good,  dear  water,  and  all  the  chaiooal  and  ashes  they  will  eat,  with 
once  in  a  while  a  change  of  lot  <«  pen.  Cleanliness  and  plenty  of  wholesosie  food, 
with  exercise,  is  about  the  best  preventive  of  disease.  Before  our  section  of  the 
oouniiry  became  thickly  setlied  we  had  large  range,  and  generally  plentj  of  water. 
No  one  ever  knew  of  nogs  dying  with  disease  during  that  time.  It  is  supposed 
tiiat  cbolem  was  introduced  in  tms  county  by  a  lot  of  stock  hogs  shipped  from  St. 
Louis  in  1669  and  1660,  as  no  disease  was  m  the  neighborhood  where  tne  hogs  were 
sold. 

Wabjubh.'^-I  think  the  first  appesdranceof  h<>g  cholera  in  this  county  was  in  1874. 
Where  it  came  from  I  can  not  now  tell,  but  it  ^adually  grew  worse  up  to  1876,  and 
firom  thotdate  to  this  has  been  almost  continuously  with  us.  Sometimes  it  is  in  one 
part  of  the  county,  while  other  locaUties  may  not  have  a  case.    For  instance,  last  year 

C could  not  find  one  fsamer  south  of  the  Wabash  Biver  but  what  bad  some  sick 
I.  I  lost  160  head,  large  and  small  The  north  side  of  the  river,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, was  exempt,  while  now  they  are  having  it  bad,  while  we  of  the  south  have 
no  cases  to  report.  One  year  one  kind  of  medicme  will  do  good  then  the  next  year 
it  will  be  of  no  avail.  My  own  experience  has  been  thaf^we  catoh  it  ahout  every 
three  years.  We  ate  very  careful  in  every  way,  but  one  trouble  is,  I  think,  we  feed 
too  much  corn  in  the  ear.  I  have  lately  cJianged  to  grinding  oats  and  corn,  two  ct 
the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  and  make  a  swill  and  boil  it  one  hour.  What  I  boil 
to-day  I  f^ed  to-morrow. 

WABHXNaTOtf .— A  greats  or  less  nnmber  of  hogs  have  died  in  this  county  every 
year  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  During  the  past  three  years  the  disease  haa  been 
very  general  and  very  fatal.  We  do  not  know  how  it  originated.  Some  of  our 
best  farmers,  who  were  breeding  pedigreed  stock  two  years  ago,  have  quit  the  busi- 
ness onaocountof  the  heavy  lones  sustained  in  their  herds.  Some  of  uiem  lost  the 
remits  of  their  labors  in  breeding  up  and  improving  their  stock  for  half  a  life-time. 
13iis  is  very  discouraging  to-stock  breeders,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  try  their  luck 
again.  There  are  fewer  hogs  in  the  county  now  than  for  years  past,  on  account  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  feed.  Stock  hogs  are  now  worth  f  3.60,  ana  but  very  few  are 
tobehad. 

Wabbiok.—- There  fasjs  been  a  limited  amount  of  a  disease  called  '^  black  tongue '* 
among  swine  during  tilie  year  in  this  county,  but  little  complaint  of  cholera.  I 
can  not  give  the  exact  date  when  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  among  swine  in 
this  county;  but  forever  twenty  years  it  baa  made  ite  iaickda  among  th^n  at  inter- 
vaJa  of  ahozter  or  longer  duration.  From  the  best  information  I  can  get,  the  long- 
nosed  scrubs  wore  healthier  than  hogs  have  been  since  the  introduotion  of  the  im- 
pro^^  varieties. 

Watme.— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  apnearance  in  our  ooun^  in  the  winter  of 
1667-'68.  People  believed  then  that  only  nogs  fed  on  slop  from  distiUeries  were 
liable  to  contract  the  disease.  As  to  the  mode  of  its  introduotion,  no  definite  theory 
exists  among  farmers.  Hogs  were  healthy  before  the  cholera  made  its  appearance. 
Hie  neighborhood  affected  ijy  the  disease  one  year  has  never  been  affected  the  fol- 
kywing  year.  The  disease  may  be  extramely  fatal  in  one  locality,  while  another, 
immediately  adjoining,  ma^  be  entirely  exempt. 

WHfrE.— The  year  m  which  hog  cholera  was  introduced  or  first  appeared  in  this 
county  is  unknown  to  me.  When  it  now  appears  it  oomes  unexpectedly— «eems  to 
arise^spontaneously.  It  prevails  much  more  extensively  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  which  is  tunbered,  than  in  the  western  portion,  which  is  praine.  It  has 
never  prevailed  in  this  coxmty  as  a  very  destructive  disease.  The  writer  has  raised 
and  fed  hogs  during  the  past  twenty  years,  sometimes  several  hundred  at  a  time, 
and  has  never  had  a  case  or  cholera  among  them.  ELis  plan  has  always  been  to  keep 
salt  and  ashes  in  troughs  of  easv  access  to  the  hogs,  or  salt  in  troughs  and  coal 
in  abunduice.  Salt  am  ooal  will  be  daily  eaten  by  the  hogs,  and  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Whitlbt.— Hog  cholera  has  been  in  different  parts  of  our  county*  but  haa  never 
spread  to  any  alarming  extent.  Occasionally  a  herd  gets  affected,  and  in  a  few 
cases  a  number  of  the  herd  have  died— say  one^hird  to  one-half— but  in  no  case,  as 
I  can  learn,  has  it  spread  to  any  considerable  extent.  One  man  near  me  had  seven 
die  last  fall  out  of  a  lot  of  thirty-dght.  The  disease  spread  no  further,  although  he 
had  another  lot  of  hogs  on  the  aame  farm.    I  know  of  no  remedy  or  preventive 
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except  yard  Cttre,  wholesome  food,  oad  pure  water.  I  would  put  particular  atreas 
on  pure  water,  and  advise  avoiding  filthy  wallows.  We  tliiak  nogs  will  be  healthy 
if  properly  fed  on  wholesome  food,  have  good  water  and  a  fair  muge,  and  a  good 
pi^e  to  fiieep. 

Wells. ->Hog  dKdera  xuade  its  ^t  i^ppearanoe  hove  in  1870,  and  there  has  heen 
moce  or  less  of  it  ever  since.  The  heaviest  loss  was  during  the  last  year,  when  99 
per  cent,  of  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  cholera. 

IOWA. 

AujtMAKES.— There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  locality  for  the  paat  two 
years.  TioB  disease  had  its  greatest  run  from  187d  to  1882,  and  since  then  haa 
graduaily  disai^Mared.  llie loss  amounted  to  75  per  cent.  I  have  no  facts  or  the- 
ories ^haot  ibe  cause  or  treatment  of  the  disease  not  generally  known,  mora  than 
such  ia£>Emation  as  I  have  gained  from  the  reports  issued  from  the  Department  <d 
Agriculture.  My  practice  is,  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  well  and  burn  the  car- 
cass. Dry  and  corof ortable  quarters  and  healthy  food  for  the  well  are  important 
factors. 

Appanoose.— Hog  cholera  was  first  known  in  this  county  in  1862.  Since  then 
it  haa  been  very  vtodent  at  times.  During  the  yeax  just  ended  we  have  not  suffered 
nmch:  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  in  a  general  way  we  had  escaped,  as  the  loases 
have  not  amounted  to  a  hall  of  1  jpw  cent.  On  my  own  farm,  from  1862  until  the 
preeent  time,  I  have  loat  hogs  to  uie  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  although 
I  have  apent  a  ffreat  deal  of  tmie  and  money  trying  to  find  a  cure  I  am  ^udl^  coo^ 
vinced  toat  as  far  as  known  ire  have  no  cure.  And  as  to  means  to  prevent  it,  ex« 
oept  by  isolating  the  healthy  animals,  in  my  opinion,  theare  is  nothing  reliably 
teowa.  During  last  winter  I  lost  250  head  that  were  following  feeding  steers  m 
Audubon  Ooun^,  and  epeat  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  with  the  help  of  our  Bta4^ 
veterinaiian,  in  ^wflifing  in  vain  for  a  cure. 

AupuBON. — All  contagious  diseases  among  hogs  here  aie  known  aa  bog  chotoai 
About  six  yean  aeo  tfaia  disease  was  first  loiown  in  this  county.  The  mean  ^  or 
mode  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  before  that 
time.  The  mortality  is  increasing  yearly.  Sometimes  it  prevails  among  young 
ahoats  and  other  times  amon^  old  hoes.  In  one  locality  the  hogs  wiU  become 
stupid,  eyes  awoUen  to  blindness,  kidneys,  after  death,  are  found  white  andun*- 
natoral,  one-half  the  melt  decayed.  In  other  localities  the  lungs  are  covered  wit^ 
matter  on  tibe  external  part  of  the  lobes;  have  some  cough;  hard  breathing;  dung 
faaxd,  dry,  and  black,  and  just  before  death  it  wiU  be  covered  with  matter  resem- 
h^ng  that  on  the  lungs;  other  animals  wiU  take  the  scours,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  <£eck.  In  other  neighborhoods  the  hogs  take  what  we  call  the  &umps.  In 
aeme  anfmala  it  ia  about  the  heart,  while  in  others  it  is  in  the  flank;  in  others  the 
mouths  swell  so  that  they  can  not  eat  or  drink«  About  95  out  of  100  die  in  every 
caae  wlien  attacked*  AU  kind  of  remedies  have  been  tried  with  no  success.  In 
most  caaea  the  diaeaae  does  not  travel  fast,  but  jumps  about  in  different  localitiea. 
1m  do  raapecter  of  hogs  in  the  pen  or  on  large,  good  pastures,  with  plenty  of  dean 
water  to  drink. 

BoovE.-^  Hogs  have  been  remarkably  free  from  the  diaeaae  known  aa  hog  cholera 
forthe  past  six  months.  I  do  not  know  of  a  caae  in  the  county  during  that  time. 
HogB  are  acarce;  all  have  been  aold  that  were  marketable  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  oom.  Tb^  were  generally  healthy  previous  to  the  year  1865.  Since  that  time 
we  have  had  more  or  leae  of  hog  cholera.  The  disease  will  abate  for  smne  months, 
then  will  break  out  in  some  locality  and  sweep  everything  before  it  until  it  aeema 
to  wear  itself  out  Don't  know  of  any  {preventive  or  cure,  although  the  county  is 
flooded  with  cholera  redpee,  which  generally  fail  to  do  any  good  when  the  diaeaae 
onoe  braaka  out 

BooBAirAK.— I  have  no  data  aa  to  the  first  (q)pearanee  of  hog  cholera  in  thia 
county.  I  have  raised  hogs  here  twenty-eight  years  and  have  had  no  trouUe. 
Think  paeture  and  timber  ranffe  haa  prevented  the  general  appearance  of  the  dia- 
eaae, though  the  present  year  it  is  worse  than  ever  before.  Exiaremes  of  coativeneas 
or  aconra  are  common  in  some  herds.  Either  extreme  produces  death  in  a  few 
daya.    I  think  herds  foUowing  cattle  are  most  diseased  if  c<mfined  in  close  yards. 

BuENA  Vista.— Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county,  oif  and  on,  for  the  last 
tw&ntf  years,  but  no  one  can  tall  the  cause  or  give  a  cure.  A  few  hogs  are  now 
affected,  but  not  enough  to  out  any  figure  in  the  supply. 

CAfUiOLL. —  H<M^  cholera  ia  a  peculiar  disease.  It  appears  there  are  at  leaat  three 
different  kinds  oi  hog  diseases.  Some  larmerB  lost  nearly  all  of  their  hogs  by 
cholera.  The  disease  commenced  about  twelve  years  .ago,  and  has  raged  more  or 
leas  every  year  since.  A  large  number  oi  cattle  were  lost  during  last  year  by  tiia 
diseaae  known  as  black-leg.    We  have  not  had  a  single  case  this  year. 
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Cherokee. —  Hogs  in  this  county  were  generally  healthy  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  cholera,  which  was  several  years  ago.  With  the  increase  of  higher 
grade  animals  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  of  the  disease.  Locahties 
visited  one  season  are  often  exempt  the  next.  The  animals  are  sometimes  costive 
and  sometimes  the  opposite.  Those  that  have  sores  on  the  outside  and  retain  their 
appetite  often  recover.  Many  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  nothing  seems  as  efiteot- 
ive  as  charcoal  and  ashes  when  used  as  a  preventive. 

Cedab. —  From  my  own  knowledge  and  information  hog  cholera  first  made  its 
appearance  in  this  county  in  the  year  1862.  Prior  to  that  time  hogs  had  been 
healthy.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  hard  to  determine.  There  are  as  many 
opinions  as  there  are  men.  Clean  sleeping  <}uarters,  plenty  of  salt  in  a  trough  in 
the  pasture  or  lot,  good  water  and  plenty  of  it,  and  last,  enough  to  eat,  is  my  method 
with  the  hog  or  any  other  animal  that  I  raise  on  the  farm.  I  have  lost  some  of 
all  kinds  of  animals;  have  had  the  cholera,  too,  among  my  hogs.  The  disease  e^dsts^ 
at  present  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  mostly  among  shoats  or  young  hogs.  I 
should  think  the  number  of  hogs  lost  by  what  is  called  cholera  would  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  all  the  hogs  in  the  county. 

Cebbo  Gordo. — I  do  not  think  any  contagious  disease  has  prevailed  among  horses, 
in  this  county  the  present  yeax.  Occasionally  we  lose  a  few  cattle  by  a  disease 
known  aa  **  black-leg,"  but  1  do  not  think  the  losses  will,  at  any  time,  amount  to 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.  We  had  a  little  hog  cholera  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
last  winter  and  sroing,  but  I  think  it  has  all  disappeared. 

CmCEL^AW. — Hog  cholera  has  not  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  in  our  county  for- 
the  past  year,  and  yet  the  disease  has  been  among  some  herds  of  hogs,  and  possibl^F^ 
some  have  died  from  it.    Many  farmers  are  using  *'  concentrated  lye  "  in  the  slops  ^ 
thinking  it  a  good  preventive  of  the  disease.    Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance 
here  shortly  after  tne  Colorado  potato  beetle  made  its  first  appearance  among  ua- 
about  1866, 1  think.    Some  years  ago  the  disease  was  so  fatal  that  nearly  every ' 


of  hogs  in  the  county  was  badly  decimated  with  it,  but  for  several  years  past  onl;; 
in  localities  has  it  prevailed  to  any  extent. 

Clarke. — Swine  plague,  or  hog  cholera,  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  count 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862,  or  the  first  of  1868.    It  was  thought  to  have 
introduced  by  a  passing  drove  from  an  adjoining  county  (before  the  day  of  rail 

with  us),  as  that  particular  drove  lost  several  of  their  number  in  a  drive  of  160 

on  the  public  highway,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  almost  coi 
tinously  with  us.  Sometimes  it  would  be  very  destructive,  and  again  for  mnnffc  m 
it  would  seem  to  cease,  and  farmers  would  hope  it  would  not  recur,  but  it  woi]_Z3d 
again  bre^  out  with  renewed  violence.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  no  disease 
any  kind  in  our  herds. 

Clay. — Hog  cholera  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  here  about  the  year  1874, 
parties  shipping  from  affected  districts  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  A  large  numl 
of  animals  have  been  lost  by  this  disease  during  the  past  year. 

Clinton. — ^Hog  cholera  has  existed  more  or  less  in  this  county  for  the  last  eigh 


years.    Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  very  healthy.    At  present  they  are  a  vc 
uncertain  kind  of  property.    The  only  safe  course  is  to  ship  them  to  market  aa  sc 
as  the  disease  appears  amon^  the  herd.    We  have  triea  various  preventives 
remedies  without  any  appreciable  success.    As  a  general  thing  aU  kinds  of  ' 
animals  are  usually  healtny  and  doing  very  well  except  hogs.  .^_ 

Dallas. — The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  wba  in  i>a— M2. 
This  was  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  countj,  among  herds  kept  at  the  numzi^er- 
ous  grist-mills  in  that  part  of  the  countv.    The  foundation  stock  of  these  herds  w- — ~ere 
brought  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  outbreak.    A1 
this  tune  the  law  restraining  ho^  from  running  at  large  went  into  effeot,  whi( 
think,  helped  to  aggravate  the  disease,  aa  hogs  that  could  roam  the  county  at 
seldom  slept  or  ate  twice  in  the  same  place.    From  the  time  of  its  appearance  at       thd 
mills,  as  above  stated,  it  began  to  break  out  along  the  streams  leading  from  ^e  jc-^miUn 
down  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county.    From  1866  to  1868  cholera  was  -^^^rjr 
prevalent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  while  it  was  comparatively  unknc=>wQ 
m  the  northern  part;  but  it  gradually  worked  its  way  back  from  the  streams  ww^tilt 
by  1874,  it  was  scattered  pretty  generally  over  the  entire  countv.    I  think  the  w^ft^er- 
courses  the  main  agents  in  scattering  the  disease,  while  the  dogs  and  crows  ooma 
next  on  the  list.    Bats  scatter  it  to  some  extent. 

DuBUQiTB. — ^If  hogs  were  allowed  more  clover  pasture  and  given  soaked  or  grovad 
com,  which  is  their  principal  food  here,  there  would  be  less  disease  amon^  tliem. 
There  is  scarcely  any  attention  given  to  the  health  of  swine  until  disease  strikes  in. 
Then  there  can  be  little  done  to  save  them,  aa  the  several  remedies  prescribed  ajp- 
pear  to  have  no  effect.    The  i^armers  in  this  section  are  beginning  to  fatten  their 
spring  pigs  the  following  winter,  thereby  avoiding  the  dangers  of  disease  by  keep- 
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ing  them  over  another  year.  Large  numbers  of  these  animals  died  during  the  year 
of  cholera  or  some  lung  disease.    Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  continu^  healthy. 

Emmet. — It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  there  never  was  a  case  of  ho^  cholera  m 
this  county,  although  there  have  been  a  few  cases  attributed  to  that  disease.  All 
claaseB  of  stock  have  been  very  healthy  the  past  year.  Calves  receive  better  care  than 
they  used  to,  and  black-leg  diminishes  accordingly.  Calves  that  were  allowed  to 
run  on  the  prairie  until  very  late  in  the  fall,  and  then  after  getting  them  fleshy  were 
fed  on  grain,  would  frequently  die  with  black-leg. 

Fatbtte. — I  have  heard  of  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  during  the  past 
few  years,  nor  of  any  contagious  diseases  prevailing  among  domestic  aTiimafe  of 
other  classes.  Several  herds  of  hogs  affected  with  some  disease  supposed  to  be  cholera 
were  reported  several  years  ago,  my  own  among  the  number.  I  lost  about  40  head, 
but  am  imable  to  say  positively  how  the  disease  was  contracted.  I  think,  however, 
it  was  from  a  neighbor*s  hogs.    We  have  had  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Flotd. — ^Hog  cnolera  first  made  its  appearance  here  some  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
Up  to  that  time  hogs  had  been  healthy.  Where  it  came  from  or  how  it  originated 
is  unknown.  It  was  very  fatal,  more  so  than  in  any  year  since,  although  it  touched 
only  in  portions  of  the  county.  Since  that  time  it  has  touched  here  and  there,  but 
not  every  year.  There  have  been  some  losses  this  fall,  but  generally  not  heavy.  Hogs 
are  usually  well  kei>t  here.  One  of  my  neighbors  met  with  quite  a  loss  of  hogs 
rysently,  and  his  neighbor  just  over  the  road  lost  some  more,  both  being  equally 

Fk^NKUN. — Hog  cholera  has  visited  this  county  several  times  since  I  have  lived 
in  it  (twenty-one  years),  but  in  different  parts  of  county  in  different  neighborhoods. 
Sometimes  it  only  visits  a  few  farms.  It  is  not  known  how  it  first  started*  It  is 
preUy  sure  to  kill  nearly  all  young  hogs  that  are  exposed  to  those  that  have  it.  It 
Das  not  visited  this  neighborhood  for  several  years;  has  been  on  my  place  but  once; 
then  I  lost  150  out  of  170  head.  My  hogs  were  running  on  pasture  at  the  time. 
One  then  broke  out  and  got  with  a  neighbor*s  hogs  that  were  infected.  My  hired 
hand  i)ut  it  in  the  pasture  with  the  others  while  I  was  away.  My  hogs  commenced 
dying  in  a  few  days.  Sometimes  the  hogs  on  a  few  farms  will  nearly  all  die,  while 
herds  on  adjoining  farms  will  not  have  it  those  years.  Then  perhaps  other  farms 
will  have  it,  and  t^e  farm  that  liad  it  first  will  not  take  the  disease. 

Greene. — Hog  cholera  has  existed  here  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  possibly  to 
a  kmited  extent  prior  to  that  time.  Although  farmers  have  studied  its  symptoms 
carefully,  aa  yet  no  remedy  has  been  found  to  effect  a  cure.  The  only  safe  method 
is  to  prevent  its  appearance  by  stimulating  a  healthy  condition  of  the  hogs.  My 
own  treatment  to  secure  this  is  by  feedmg  oil-cake  or  lx)iled  flaxseed  in  the  slop  or 
water  they  drink,  at  least  twice  a  week.  I  aim  feed  oats  with  com.  By  this  means 
a  h^thy  growth  is  stimulated,  and  disease  is  not  liable  to  occur. 

Grundy. — Hog  cholera  existed  in  this  county  as  far  back  as  1872,  and  may  have 
existed  prior  to  that  time.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  disease  did  not  break  out  again 
until  18/9,  in  which  year  it  was  quite  general  throughout  the  county.  The  di^ase 
has  shown  itself  in  some  part  of  the  county  each  season  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Nothing  defimto  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  or  its  method  of  trans- 
mjasion  from  place  to  place,  and  no  cure  or  preventive  is  known,  as  far  as  I  know. 
There  is  no  prevailing  aisease  among  other  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

Hamilton. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  1876-*77.  Prior  to  that 
date  these  animals  were  healthy,  out  there  has  been  more  or  less  sickness  among 
them  ever  since.  I  think  the  disease  is  very  like  typhus  fever  in  the  human  being, 
and  is  caused  by  poor  sanitary  regulations,  such  as  keeping  the  animals  in  the  same 
partures,  lots,  ana  pens,  allowed  to  wallow  in  mud  and  warm  water  during  the  hot 
season,  and  fed  on  com  continuously.  When  the  feed  is  changed  at  stated  times, 
and  they  are  given  pure  water  with  carbolic  acid,  sulphur,  and  other  purifiers,  they 
generally  remain  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Hancock. — No  disease  of  a  fatal  character  prevails  among  any  class  of  farm  ani-^ 
mals  in  this  county.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of  cholera  among  hogs  this  year. 
In  the  spring  there  was  some  complaint  about  sows  losing  their  pigs,  but  no  one 
attributed  it  to  cholera. 

Hardin. — Hog  cholera  broke  out  in  May  last,  and  never  left  our  herds  imtil  cold 
weather  set  in  in  November.  Our  hogs  are  in  a  healthy  condition  at  present.  Hie 
loss  from  disease  the  past  year  was  upwards  of  (40,000. 

Howard. — Hog  cholera  has  never  ra^ed  so  severely  in  this  county  as  to  deter  hog 
laising^to  any  great  extent.  It  generally  appears  in  the  fall  or  late  summer,  and  as 
far  as  1  can  judge  is  superinduced  hereabouts  by  the  hogs  being  exxxMed  to  a  chiU 
caused  by  overcrowding.  I  have  also  noticed  that  costiveness  from  running  on 
grass  without  any  other  change  of  diet  will  bring  it  on.  I  liave  used  a  preventive 
powder  with  benefit.    I  used  to  despair  of  a  hog  when  it  got  sick,  but  with  this 
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powder  (whioh  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  pubUsb)  I  have  hopes,  especially  with  young 
pigs,  so  I  am  never  without  some  of  it  handy.  The  first  alanmng  advent  of  the  dig- 
ease  was  in  the  fall  of  1882^  when  the  i>ractice  began  of  shipping  the  caroaases  by 
rail  to  be  rendered  into  grease,  for  which  purpose  1  cent  per  pound  was  paid.  A 
few  cases  have  come  under  my  view  this  fall,  mostly  to  be  traced  to  exposure  to  a 
sudden  cold  snap. 

Jackson.-— The  first  indication  of  hog  cholera  was  in  ISdfi.    No  general  complaint 
until  1870.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  increasing,  especially  among 

Soung  ho^.  It  generally  visits  two  or  three  farmers  in  one  neignDorbood»  and  in 
le  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  take  all.  A  few  hogs  will  get  over  it,  but  they  re- 
main poor,  weak,  and  scurvv,  and  lose  a  portion  of  their  hair.  They  are  generally 
taken  with  a  cough,  and  eat  but  little,  and  live  but  a  week  or  two.  I  beueve  it  is 
more  a  lung  or  liver  disease  than  oholeora. 

Jaspeb.— There  has  been  no  disease  of  a  contagious  nature  among  the  stock  c^ 
this  county  at  any  time  except  hog  cholera,  so  called,  and  during  the  past  year  this 

"to  the  sani 


disease  has  not  prevailed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  some  former  years.  The 
made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1860-'61;  do  not  know  how  it  was  introduced. 
Various  domestic  and  patent  remedies  have  been  used  witiioat  any  apparent  good 
results.  I  have  found  nothing  so  e£feotive  in  ridding  a  bu'd  of  swme  di  the  plague 
as  to  remove  all  the  well  hogs  to  some  new  place  where  they  could  have  plen^  of  ex- 
ercise; in  fact  I  regard  a  compulsory  exeFciae  of  the  greatest  importance;  run  ihm 
until  they  sweat,  then  keep  them  in  a  warm  place* 

j£SFFBasoN."-There  have  been  no  epidemic  dlseaaee  among  cattle,  horses^  or  hogs 
in  this  county  this  year.  No  losses  nave  occurred  beyond  tbcae  usually  resulting 
from  accident,  old  age,  etc. 

Jones.— The  so-called  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  for  tb» 
first  tune  to  any  great  extent  in  1878.  How  it  was  introduced  waa  a  mytstary 
then  and  remains  a  mystery  yet.  It  has  never  been  as  bad  in  thi<?  county  as  re- 
ported in  some  other  parts  of  this  and  other  States.  Some  years  in  oome  parts  of 
the  county,  and  other  years  in  other  localities,  it  has  prevajled,  but  it  baa  never 
been  prevalent  all  over  the  county  the  same  season.  The  disease  has  been  very  fatal 
in  some  localities  this  year,  but  it  haa  not  been  wide-spread.  We  have  no  cure.  AJI 
animals  attacked  are  pretty  sure  to  die. 

Johnson.— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  in  1850.  Up  to  that  tima  hogs 
were  perfectly  healthy.  In  most  of  the  county  hogs  formerly  ran  at  large  and  some 
of  the  finest  hogs  I  have  ever  seen  were  thus  raised,  weiglunig,  in  many  cases,  from 
500  to  700  pounds.  The  prevalence  of  cholera  haa  caused  moat  farmers  to  keep  their 
hogs  in  small  inolosures,  generally  without  com  or  feed  during  summer.  A  large 
number  of  farmers  were  new  be^nners  and  short  of  means.  Whether  this  change 
of  management  had  any  effect  in  introducing  cholera  or  not  I  am  unable  to  aav, 
but  certain  it  is  it  came  with  this  change.  Other  farm  animals  have  generally 
been  healthy. 

LuoAS.— As  near  as  can  be  determined  the  year  187d  was  the  year  whioh  marked 
the  greatest  loss  of  hogs  by  cholera  in  this  county.  It  was  claimed  that  the  disease 
was  imported  by  hogs  brought  here  to  feed.  8mce  that  time  all  diHossi?q  of  hogs 
have  gone  by  the  name  of  cholera*  It  is  now  in  this  county,  usually  the  season  of 
freedom  from  disease  among  hogs  on  account  of  a  limited  production  of  com.  Hogs 
have  had  more  range  and  less  overfeeding. 

Lyon.— Northwestern  Iowa,  in  which  is  this  county,  was  first  generally  settled 
in  the  year  1870  or  thereabouts.  From  1870  to  near  1888  hogs  were  remarkably 
healthy;  then  came  rumors  of  disease  and  death,  which  continued  for  about  three 
years.  Then  the  disease  disappeared.  The  disease  came  apparently  from  the  east 
or  southeast.  The  year  1887  haa  been  a  healthy  one  for  nogs.  So  has  it  for  all 
classes  of  domestic  animals. 

Madison.— It  is  difficult  to  get  definite  information  in  r^^ard  to  the  first  anpear* 
ance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  It  approached  this  State  from  the  ea»,  was 
some  two  or  three  years  getting  west  of  Dee  Moines  River,  then  about  one  year 
reaching  this  counfy.  Cim  not  get  any  definite  theory  aa  to  its  introduction.  It 
has  prevailed  to  some  extent  ever  since,  sometimes  very  generallv  for  a  year  or  two 
and  then  almost  disappears  for  some  years,  when  it  would  again  oecome  very  fataL 
Previous  to  its  introduotion  hogs  had  been  very  healthy.  Farm  animals  generally 
have  been  very  healthy  the  past  year. 

MABSBALL.'^Hog  cholara  mads  its  first  appearance  in  this  section  in  1876, 1  think. 
No  one  seemed  to  £iow  how  it  came  into  tius  section,  but  it  apparently  started  all 
over  this  county  at  about  the  same  time  and  many  lost  their  entire  stock  of  hogs; 
others  lost  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  No  treatment  seemed  to  do  any  good.  In 
some  sections  of  the  county  many  shoats  are  dving  at  present;  other  localities  are 
exempt.    Previous  to  1676  hogs  were  entirely  healthy.    Some  kind  d  a  tonio  of 
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fQgoiator  seeBis  to  have  a  good  effect  t&  -used  by  many.  Some  use  oii«  thing  aad 
some  another,  and  I  am  folly  satisfied  iji  my  own  ease  the  effects  have  been  good, 
as  I  have  never  loet  any  hogs  to  speak  of. 

Mills. — Hog  cholera  is  a  terrible  disease  and  is  the  hardest  thing  we  havie  to  en- 
counter  in  the  stock  line.  It  is  almost  sure  death  to  a  herd  when  it  gets  a  start. 
I  thiBk  there  is  no  cure  for  it.  The  best  preventive  I  can  find  is  to  &t  tfa^  hogs 
liav«>  plenty  <3i  copperas,  salt,  aad  sal  soda,  and  keep  tihtem  clean.  I  wish  something 
conid  be  found  in  the  way  <^  a  remedy. 

MiTOHEix..— What  has  been  kaown  as  hog  chcdera  made  its  first  appeanaee  in 
our  comity  about  1880  and  1881,  though  naany  cases  were  only  lung  diseaae  brought 
(Ml  by  exposure.  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  serious  of  all,  so  far  at  extent  and 
loss  goes,  and  no  renoedv  has  as  yet  been  found.  Generally  when  it  gets  into  a 
neighborhood  nearly  all  tne  animals  die.  The  oonsequence  is  a  scarcity  of  shoats, 
and  also  a  dispositioii  to  not  stock  up,  henoe  in  all  probability  a  short  supply  of  pork 
another  year.  Fastiu^e  has  been  short  most  of  the  season,  and  yet  stock  of  all 
kinds  go  into  the  winter  in  good  shape.  Very  small  losses  on  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep;  though  few  in  our  county,  thev  tiave  done  weU.  Hog  cholera  is  8u|^)0sed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  bringing  in  hogs  from  infected  districts. 

MoMOiiA. — ^The  disease  knovm  as  hog  cholera  first  struck  this  county  during  the 
year  187$.  It  was  introduced  from  Harrison,  the  county  south  of  us.  The  disease 
was  neariy  three  years  in  spreadmg  ov«r  the  county,  first  striking  my  place  in  Au- 
gust, 1879.  IHie  losses  over  the  county  oontiinued  more  or  less  until  the  years  1885, 
1866,  w])en  it  became  almost  continuous  and  imusual,  our  losses  being  very  heavy. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1886-'87  the  disease  seemed  to  have  sp^it  its 
force  and  rapidly  disappeared,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  during  1887, 
we  have  been  clear  of  the  disease  and  our  hogs  have  been  doing  remarkably  well. 
Before  ^e  introduction  of  cholera  swine  with  us  were  almost  universally  healthy, 
having  no  disease  that  aiffected  whole  herds  at  a  time.  Our  losses  were  then  con- 
fined to  occassional  individual  animals.  With  the  exoeption  of  black-leg,  cattle  have 
been  visited  with  no  destructive  disease. 

Mo!nt<NB. — The  disease  of  hog  cholera  has  never  come  under  my  observation.  I 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  this  county.  Cattle  are  thin  but  in 
good  heaHih.  Glanders  prevailed  among  h<H»eB  in  (me  sectioa  of  the  county,  but 
thei:«  is  none  now. 

MoirrooMSBT. — ^I  find  tibat  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  and  as  these  animals  are  one  of  our  staple  products  we  have  tried 
haiHl  to  find  out  its  mgin  and  how  to  stop  it.  I  find  that  our  farmers  have  iment 
from  time  to  tinoe  at  least  $20,000  in  endeavors  to  arrest  the  scourge,  but  witnout 
avaO.  Firom  my  knowledge  of  the  disease  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  oomes  from  in- 
breeding. I  have  seen  a  lot  of  apparently  healtiiy  hogs  get  droopy  and  die  inside 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Our  h^  rais»»  generally  say:  '*  X  will  do  so  and  90  if  hog 
(dKdera  does  not  strike  me.*'  From  that  time  on  ne  goes  on  /lope  alone.  Our  losses 
for  the  past  year  win  perhaps  aggregate  |40,000*  Other  classes  of  farm  animalw  are 
healthy. 

MuscATDHS. — ^In  some  neighbcHrhoods  in  this  county  hog  cholera  has  been  very 
bad.    I  have  known  some  farmers  to  lose  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hogs  in  one 
week.    1^  disease  was  very  fatal  within  a  mile  of  my  farm,  on  the  east  side,  eight 
years  ago,  and  within  two  miles  on  the  west  side  about  s.ix  yean  ago.    It  is  not  in 
my  neighborhood  now,  but  it  still  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  county.    I  estimate 
the  losses  from  this  disease  for  the  current  year  at  $48,000.     During  tlie  past  quarter 
of  a  oenturv  I  have  reared  and  fattened  a  number  of  hogs  every  ji-s^x,  ana  T#t  I 
never  had  tlie  cholc^ra  or  any  other  hog  disease  on  my  place,  and  I  have  u&ver    doc- 
tored ''  volj  hogs  with  medicme  or  preventives.    Some  farmers  whose  hogs  have  died 
%i>ere,  I  think,  disposed  to  doctor  tnem  too  much.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  hoQi 
^ed  exdusit3ely  on  com  for  several  generations  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  those 
that  have  a  varietu  of  food  and  range, 

Paob.— Hog  cholera  has  been  the  prevailing  disease  among  swine  in  this  oooaty. 
^me  farmers  have  had  a  good  many  sick  but  have  lost  none,  while  others  lose  their 
entire  herd.    No  ddssases  prevailing  among  cattle  or  sheep  worth  mentioning. 

POCABOMTAS.— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1879,  but  si 
t^his  time  we  are  nearly  clear  of  the  disease. 

pAiiO  Alto. — In  18^  there  was  considerable  loss  in  hogs,  and  the  disease  was  re- 
>:>uted  cholera.  It  was  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  principally. 
IMiere  has  never  been  any  disease  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  an  occasional  loss,  but  I  have  heard  men  say  they  did  not  be- 
lie- «  a  genuine  case  of  hog  cholera  had  ever  been  in  the  county — ^more  like  quinsy. 
A  few  hogs  have  died  this  year  of  a  throat  disease.  There  were  about  4.000  h<M*se8 
tn  the  oouAcy  lasi  spring,  and  the  increase  is  about  90  p«r  oent^    There  were  about 
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18,500  cattle  at  the  same  time,  with  20  per  cent,  increase.  .  Of  she^  there  were 
about  2,600,  with  50  per  cent,  increase.  Of  hogs  there  were  about  14,000  last  spring, 
and  an  increase  of  200  per  cent,  since.  There  were  a  few  isolated  cases  of  olack- 
leg  reported  in  calves. 

rowBSHiEK. — ^Hog  cholera  has  beez{  in  existence  in  this  county  since  1860.  Some- 
times the  sjrmptoms  are  similar  to  ^umsy ;  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging  occurs, 
and  again  mflammation  of  the  bram  is  observed.  Some  think  the  cusease  is  caused 
by  worms;  whatever  its  cause  is,  it  is  contagious,  so  much  so  that  chickens  contract 
the  disease  and  die.  The  only  successful  treatment  is  to  kill  the  diseased  hogs  and 
bury  them,  and  change  the  lot  or  pasture. 

lUNQGOLD.— -Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  coimty  in  the  year  1862, 
and  has  prevailed  since  to  some  extent,  some  years  being  more  prevalent  than  in 
others.  JPrevious  to  t^t  time  hogs  were  comparatively  nealthy.  As  to  the  advent 
of  the  disease,  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  to  the  State.  It  came  from  the  east  and 
south.  Hogs  died  in  the  county  east  of  where  I  lived  (Henry  County)  one  ^Bar  be- 
fore it  reached  this  coimty,  where  I  lived  at  that  time.  Previous  to  that  tiine  we 
haxdly  ever  heard  of  a  hog  dying. 

Sac. — The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  was  raging  in  this  county  prior  to 
my  settling  in  this  i)art  of  the  State.  When,  in  February,  1876, 1  came  to  my  pres- 
ent place  of  residence,  older  settlers  had  already  suffered  losses  theref rouL  fhuring 
the  last  twelve  years  of  my  observation  the  disease  has  been  more  or  less  destruct- 
ive in  various  sections  of  the  county.  In  1884  and  1886  it  rased  terribly  in  my  near 
vicinity  and  on  my  own  premises.  In  1884  I,  and  many  in  the  southom  part  of  the 
county,  lost  respectively  three-fifths,  three-fourths,  five-eighths,  and  eleven-twelfths 
of  our  hogs,  old  ones  as  well  as  shoats.  A  few  farmers  lost  even  their  last  living 
*'  com-shellers.*'  In  t^e  central  parts  of  our  county  it  raged  in  that  year  just  as 
badly.'  Thus  it  has  been  going  on  at  spells,  jumping  in  certain  sections,  retracing 
its  path  at  another  time  and  creating  havoc  over  old  ground  again,  whilst  a  few 
exceptional  localities  have  remained  entirely  free  from  said  fiend.  Since  I  know 
but  very  little  about  veterinary  surgery,  I  will  not  vouch  that  the  diagnosis  which  I 
intend  to  give  will  be  exactly  correct.  There  are  various  symptoms  of  hog  cholera: 
First,  hogs  seem  to  catch  bad  colds;  they  generally  stand  with  a  round-up  back, 
and  cough  from  three  to  seven  minutes  continuously  in  a  loud,  ringing  sound, 
something  Uke  whooping-cough.  Their  lungs  become  affected,  and  almost  as  light, 
in  proportion,  as  down  feathers.  They  keep  on  losing  flesh  from  five  to  twenty-one 
days  and  then  drop  dead.  Others  seem  all  ri^ht  but  are  very  slow  to  rise  from  their 
litter;  they  seem  to  be  constipated,  as  all  their  excrements  are  coated  with  a  film; 
these  have  an  excellent  appetite  for  swill  or  water.  Others  have  symptoms  of 
thick  noses,  sore  eyes,  dwindling-round  walks  (dizziness);  others  seem  to  have  **  rip- 
rap "  quick  consumption,  as  they  die  off  in  a  few  hours.  All  that  have  the  disease 
in  a  malignant  type,  in  either  shape  or  form,  are  almost  surely  doomed.  Occa- 
sionally hogs  have  the  disease  in  a  slight  or  nulder  form,  where  50  to  75  per  cent, 
are  apt  to  get  over  it  all  right.  But  if  this  milder  form  attacks  sows  during  their 
gestation  the  sows  either  slink  their  litters,  or,  if  bom  alive,  they  will  surely  die 
from  weakness  or  inability  to  sustain  life.  In  1886  I  learned  the  last  statement  from 
observation,  since  from  180  pigs  bom  dead  or  alive  only  one  lived,  and  when  it  was 
one  year  old  it  was  yet  a  stimty,  lean,  and  miserable  being  for  its  age.  The  cholera 
is  raging  at  present  in  tlie  northwestern  part  of  the  coimty,  and  a  certain  gentle- 
man has  lost  about  all  his  hogs  (200  head).  In  other  sections  we  hear  nowadays 
of  an  exceptional  appearance  of  the  dreadful  disease. 

Soon. —  Cholera  among  swine  has  not  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  this 
year  as  during  some  preceding  vears.  There  are  various  opinions  on  the  subject 
One  of  my  assistant  reporters  claims  cholera  is  brought  on  oy  continuing  to  pasture 
on  the  same  ground  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  it  would  bebeneficiS  to  change 
every  two  years.  My  opinion  is  that  ho^,  as  a  rule,  are  fed  too  much  com  at 
times  and  become  constipated,  after  which  they  are  attacked  with  cholera,  and 
when  once  it  gets  hold  of  a  herd  it  becomes  contap^ious;  consequently  the  loss  ii 
great.  I  think  where  the  herd  is  large  and  the  animals  are  kept  in  close  colonies 
the  death  rate  is  larger  than  when  kept  in  smaller  droves.  I  keep  usually  20  to  80 
head,  and  never  lose  an  animal.  They  run  on  pasture  and  come  to  the  pen  for 
slop.  Another  safeguard,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  keep  hogs  as  much  isolated  from 
poultry  as  possible,  for  where  fowls  die  with  cholera  ana  are  eat^i  by  hogs  the  dis- 
ease is  transmitted  to  them. 

Sioux. — ^Hog  cholera  did  not  appear  in  this  county  until  about  two  years  ago, 
since  when  some  animals  have  died  each  year,  but  not  m  great  numbers.  The  olaer 
settled  vicinities  see  in  the  worse  affected  by  it.  This  is  a  new  county,  most  of  the 
settlement  being  within  ten  years,  and  many  male  hogs  have  been  shipped  in  for 
breeding  purposes.    The  disease  may  have  been  brougat  in  this  way,  but  I  can  not 
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trace  its  origin.  Again,  moat  swine  have  been  confined  to  small  lots  and  dry  feed, 
without  grass,  few  pastures  having  been  prepared  for  hogs  as  yet.  There  have  been 
a  few  cases  of  glanders  among  horses. 

UNiON.*-Your  correspondent  has  liyed  in  this  countv  continuously  since  1869,  has 
kept  from  ^  to  150  head  of  hogs  all  the  time,  and  has  had  hog  cholera  but  once — ^in 
1884.  Then  lost  oyer  half  of  my  young  hogs,  but  no  old  ones.  What  appears  to  be  a 
peculiarily  of  the  disease  in  late  years— ^rown  hogs  seldom  get  it.  There  is  no 
Imowncure  for  it  when  it  has  once  taken  hold,  but  preventives  are  freely  used,  and 
with  a;ood  effect  sometimes.  It  appears  to  be  on  its  travels  all  the  time,  in  one 
neighborhood  this  year  and  in  another  next,  and  is  undoubtedly  carried  roimd 
the  same  as  any  other  contagious  disease.  About  all  the  com  raisea  in  this  county 
is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs— 70  per  cent,  to  hogs.  The  disease  has  not  been  very  bad 
in  this  county  this  year,  but  it  still  lurks  around  and  breaks  out,  but  not  in  a  general 
way;  still  enough  to  deter  some  from  keeping  as  many  hogs  as  they  otherwise 
would. 

Van  Busbn. — Ho^  cholera  made  its  appearance  about  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaming  how  it  was  introduced.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  were  gen- 
erally healtiiy.  There  has  been  no  cholera  among  hogs  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
healtiii  of  these  animals  for  the  last  year  has  been  very  good. 

WooDBUBT. — The  same  qualities  that  produce  pauperism  produce  hog  cholera 
every  time.   Dirty  yards,  duty  water,  dirty  food,  carelessness,  want  of  room,  une- 
qual and  irregular  feeding,  dirty,  wet  bedding,  and  last,  but  not  least,  want  of  com- 
mon sense.    Hogs  are  grazing  and  rooting  animals  naturally,  and  whenever  kept  in 
small,  hot  yards  wiU  suuSer.    My  experience  has  been  that  a  change  of  food  in  any 
direction  is  a  great  help.    If  the  herd  looks  sick  open  the  sates  and  let  them  roam 
at  "mil.    If  they  still  look  badly  bum  some  old  bones  and  mix  with  linseed  meal 
and  water,  which  will  set  them  aU  ri^ht.    If  this  had  ever  failed  I  should  not 
dare  to  write  it,  but  seven  years'  experience  without  a  single  death  from  disease, 
thongfa  surrounded  by  dead  and  dying  herds  every  year,  have  confirmed  my  above- 
^written  experience. 

WOBTH. — Hog  cholera  was  unknown  In  this  countv  until  three  ^ears  ago.  At 
'that  time  a  grain  and  cattle  dealer  imported  a  car-load  of  shoats  wmch  turned  out 
te  be  infect^  with  hog  cholera.  He  traded  them  to  farmers  in  the  county  for  fat 
liogs  to  ship,  and  so  infected  all  stock  and  yards  that  they  were  sold  to,  and  thus 
spread  the  disease  more  or  less  through  the  coimty.  It  is  here  now,  spasmodically, 
snore  or  less  all  the  time.  I  estimate  the  loss  in  the  county  durine  the  last  three 
months  at  200  head,  and  the  value  at  ^00.  They  were  mostly  small  pigs.  The  loss 
Ss  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  ho|:8  as  it  is  upsetting  our  calculations.  At  pres- 
ent I  know  of  its  being  on  five  different  farms,  and  it  has  generally  swept  the 
3[ards  clean.  I  do  not  know  that  the  farmers  do  anything  to  prevent  the  disease. 
SoraeOy  ^^attie^and  sheep  are  healthy, 

KANSAa 

AJJ^n. — The  first  hog  cholera  known  in  this  county,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,,  was 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  came  bv  cattle  feeders  going  to  the  stock-yards  in 
Xansas  City, Mo., and  shipping  in  stock  hogs.  Since  then  there  has  been  more  or 
less  every  year  in  different  localities.  One  of  my  corresi)ondents,  living  in  the  east- 
em  part  oi:  this  county  for  more  than  twenty  years,  says  there  has  never  been  any 
cholera  in  that  section,  I  think  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  it  on  my  farm  in  a  res- 
idcoice  of  thirty-one  yean. 

Akdbbson.— Sofar  as  I  can  learn,  cholera  was  Introduced  here  In  1888  by  hogs 
shipped  in  from  "Kan Has  City,  Has  been  some  cholera  in  northern  and  southwestern 
part  of  counly ,  but  none  the  past  year  that  I  know  of. 

Barton. — There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  this  year.  It  was  brought 
to  this  county  a  year  ago  from  Missouri  in  a  lot  of  stock  hoRB,  Native  hogs  seem  to 
be  free  from  the  disease.  Hogs  are  generally  kept  in  small  pens  in  summer,  and 
run  at  large  in  winter  in  the  com,  wheat,  and  rye  fields,  and  are  fed  when  ^ey 
come  up. 

BOUBB02T. — ^The  ravages  of  hog  cholera  have  been  comparatively  light  durin«^ 
the  year  1887.  As  to  the  time  of  introduction  in  this  county,  I  can  not  arrive  at 
that  date,  as  it  breaks  out  periodically  every  few  years,  and  rages  with  more  or  less 
virulence, 

Chautauqua.— There  has  not  been  any  disease  of  any  kind  among  any  of  the 
animals  of  this  coimty  for  the  past  year.  The  farmers  have  generally  changed 
from  cattie  industry  to  that  of  horses,  owing  to  the  low  prices  obtained  for  cattle. 

Chass, — ^This  county  does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  with  the  dread  disease  of  hog 
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cholera.  It  is  generaUr  believed  that  gocxl,  well-drai&ed  qmrters,  aadgood,  clesn 
water  to  drink  prevent  it  and  pay  the  farmer  well  to  orovide  them.  Herses  have 
extra  good  care.  Oats,  which  are  conceded  to  be  benencial  to  the  horee'frheidth,  ore 
fed  largely.  The  feed  of  eowe  is  mixed  with  rooto  and  rock  salt.  Sheep  are  Mot 
hagdtod  to  any  mat  eKtent. 

CflBTxamiL — Onrs  is  a  new  cooaty,  and  np  to  this  dite  onr  faeopi  have  net  hem 
aff eeted  to  anvgreat  extent  with  choiera,  ui  fact, I  doubt  U  we  Wre  had  the  £e> 
ease  at  all.  Hogs  do  very  wril  here,  and  if  there  is  any  eh^ra  prvralent  among 
them  when  they  start  for  tills  comity  it  dSswpean  before  they  reaeh  here.  Perhaps 
the  losses  from  all  cames  will  reach  9d,dOO  lofc  toe  civiviit  yteor. 

Clay.— Hog  cholera  appeared  hers  in  1880,  and  was  braoght  iato  the  cevafy  by 
the  importation  of  dkeeaed  swine.  It  has  been  raging  here  more  or  lees  since  that 
time.  Thei^  is  less  ef  it  thde  year  than  I  have  known  since  its  intfodoetion.  It  it 
not  a  miifovm  disease,  aad  deeervee  anoth^  name.  It  attache  hogs  ifi  vorkyas 
ways— some  in  the  bowels  and  some  in  the  flesh.  Of  course  it  is  a  contagions  die- 
esM  of  some  kind, 

CLASX.->Stock  of  all  kinds  is  absohitely  fvee  from  diseafl^  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
this  county.  Occasionally  some  m^wmA*  die  from  accidents,  but  there  are  no  epi- 
demic diseases,  so  far  as  i  can  leanK  Stock  of  all  kinds  i»  in  good  heaMi  and  con- 
dition. There  has  not  bean  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera  in  thds  county  Aal  I  eter 
heard  of.  It  has  not  reached  us  yet.  lu  renoxl  to  the  history  of  ho^  cholera,  I  can 
say  but  little.  I  feel  quite  certain  it  is  caased  by  paraeites,  and  these  have  the  power 
of  nspid  multiplication.  Some  think  the  vims  is  carried  iroai  .one  to  another 
through  the  air.  I  think  it  ie  more  probable  it  is  deposited  by  one  and  tak^i  up  by 
aiKilher,  and  when  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  the  best  remedy  is  to  remove 
the  wen  ones  from  the  diseased  to  remote  and  dean  quaiteis,  and  theroaghly  disin- 
fect ^e  pens  of  dheieed  aninuds  before  again  using  them. 

Cloud. — Ab  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  hog  cbfAerM  has  been  in  this  oounfey 
since  its  first  settlement.  I  think  the  principal  cause  of  the  diseaeeie  a  waat  of  at> 
tention  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions.  I  have  raised  hogs  for  twen^  yeara  almost 
contianouiriy,  and  have  not  suffered  any  loss  to  speak  of,  and  I  have  huidled  thou- 
sands. I  have  been  on  my  farm  here  iu  Kansas  for  eighteeni  years,  and  I  den'tthmfc 
I  have  had  the  choleraon  my  i^aee.  My  neighbors  have  lost  almost  aU  their  hogs 
qt&bd  anumber  of  timee.  I  lurve  a  receipt,  if  used  when  the  cholera  gets  into  my 
Dei|dihoi^ood,  tha*  keeps  it  off  to  soUie  oxtent,  I  Hiink,  Peiiwps  we  have  kx^moffe 
cattle  from  feeding  on  stalks  than  we  did  last  year. 

CbaWfokek-—]  do  not  know  when  hoff  choleia  first  made  its  appearance  in  lUs 
ceiwnty.    I  lui^venot  heard  of  any  preva^ing  disease  amoag  farm  ammale. 

CovvET. — Hot  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1875,  It  was 
imported  from  the  St.  Louie  stock-ywds  in  thai  y««r,  and  again  in  1886  from  the 
Kansas  City  stock-yards.  Hogs  are  always  healthy  here  unlese  the  didlera  is  im- 
ported. Burned  com  always  stops  cholera,  and  hard  freezing  weather  in  winter 
always  prevents  ite  return  in  the  spring. 

Davis. — ^I  can  get  no  official  report  of  number  of  hogs  lost  by  cholera.  Farmers 
having  the  disease  among  their  hogs  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  matter,  for 
fear  it  will  affect  their  sales.  But  I  am  satisfied  there  is  less  of  the  disease  here 
than  Liat  year,  and  our  State  law  is  so  stringent  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  disease  ftom 
scattering,  by  obliging  owners  to  bum  or  bury  within  twenty-four  hours  after  thefr 
death.  Chomn,  was  first  introduced  into  this  county  in  the  winter  of  18Sl-'82,  by 
shipping  stock  hoas  here  from  Missouri,  No  losses  by  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease ever  occurrea  previous  to  that  time.  

DBGAJGrt7a» — A  very  few  hogs  died  of  a  disease  called  by  some  cholera  last  summer. 
They  were  the  only  cases  since  1885,  when  some  hogs  from  eaiJtern  Nebraska  farotzght 
it  here,  and  a  few' died. 

DouGi*AJ5. — Hog  cholera  was  at  its  worst  in  tins  county  in  1884.  The  first  dis- 
eased dead  hog  known  floated  down  the  river  and  lodged  on  a  sand  bar,  and  from 
this  the  disease  spread  over  the  county,  and  has  not  entirely  disappeared  since.  It 
is  worse  this  year  than  it  was  last.  A  large  number  of  horses  throughout  the  county 
have  recently  been  aflflicted  with  a  disease  which  the  veterinarians  call  aphthous 
fever,  a  l»:eakin^  out  in  the  mouth,  which  continues  to  grow  if  not  attended  to, 
rendering  mastication  very  diiTlcuIt.  The  doctors  pronounce  it  contagioos.  Several 
hones' have  recently  died  with  the  complaint. 

Ellis.-— A  very  few  yoimg  cattle  have  died  of  black-leg.  No  hog  cholera  in  the 
coijui^.  Sheep  are  healthy.  The  sheep  industry  is  on  the  decline,  as  farmers  can 
not  afford  to  raise  sheep  at  the  present  price  of  wool.  Glanders  and  f arcyare  quite 
prevaSent  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  There  have  been  six  or  eight  deaths  the  past 
year  from  those  diseases.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  criminal  carelessness  with  the 
owners  of  horses  so  afllicted,  in  using  them  wiUi  others,  driving  them  to  town  and 
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hitohiiig  at  poblio  hitching  posts,  where  all  the  horses  of  the  county  are  tied.    The 
wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more  Rioted  with  the  disease. 

SLLBWOBTH.-^The  first  cmpearande  of  hog  cholera  occurred  in  1883.  It  has  never 
been  as  dcetractiTe  according  to  the  number  of  hogs  in  this  county  as  in  many 
o^er  counties.  Ajb  to  its  introduction,  all  we  know  u  it  came.  HogI  previously 
were  usually  healthy,  and  have  been  since.  I  hear  no  complaint  from  feeders  in 
relation  to  any  form  of  disease  among  hogs  or  cattle.  Cold  weather  of  a  severe 
character  has  caused  tha  Ion  of  some  oatUe  and  hogs,  otherwise  we  would  have 
gone  through  to  this  writing  safely. 

Ford.— Hog  cholera  has  been  very  bad  In  this  county  in  former  years.  We  think 
it  was  shipped  in  here  from  Missouri.  We  know  of  no  cure.  I  have  known  90  per 
cent,  trf  a  herd  to  die  of  the  disease.    Horses  and  cattle  are  healthy. 

FRiLiiKLni.-^There  was  some  80<;aUed  hog  cholera  in  this  county  as  long  ago  as 
twelve  yean,  but  where  it  came  from,  or  how  it  originated,  we  are  unable  to  state. 
The  county  has  not  suffered  very  much  from  that  disease.  Thare  has  been  little  or 
none  of  the  malady  for  the  last  year. 

QavB.^There  Is  no  ho^  cholera  in  this  oounty.  I  have  lived  here  nine  years  and 
have  not  heard  of  aslngieoase*  I  have  raised  a  few  hogs  every  year,  and  there  has 
never  bean  any  disease  among  them,  Cattle  and  horses  are  very  healthy,  indeed 
this  ooonty  is  a  very  healthy  one  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

HAKVST.-*>Tliere  is  some  little  hog  cholera  in  our  county  yet,  hut  not  very  much. 
Hog  cholera  was  broilght  to  this  put  of  Kansas  about  four  ^rears  ago  by  shipping 
hags  in  here  ttom  Missotiri  to  feed,  and  for  a  time  it  did  considerable  damage,  but 
it  has  been  getting  less  in  our  county  for  the  past  two  years,  and  will  (we  think)  soon 
be  a  thing  of  thd  past.  The  total  number  of  hogs  I  give  you  were  in  our  county 
the  1st  day  of  last  March,  and  the  number  of  dead  ones  also.  These  are  the  onlv 
statistics  I  have  to  work  from,  and  you  will  see  the  losses  are  very  heavy.  This  esti- 
mate being  made  at  the  close  d  winter,  these  losses  cover  all  the  winter  losses  of 
winter  pigs  from  exposure^  poor  treatment,  cholera,  and  everything  that  coiild  be 
enumemtBd  to  destroy  them;  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them  died  from  disease. 
There  is  no  prevailing  disease  whatever  among  horses,  and  the  mortality  among 
tbem  was  prmoipally  old,  worn-out  ponies  and  some  old  domestic  horses,  with  an 
oocaaiotial  weak  colt  that  could  not  stand  the  hardships  of  the  winter.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tosses  among  cattle  were  caused  (last  winter)  by  turning  cattle  into  stalk 
fields,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lost  were  calves  and  yearlings,  mostly  calves.  No 
prevaiUag  disease.  Some  sheep  died  of  scab,  some  ola  ones  died  because  of  weak- 
aeee  and  poot  dare,  and  a  good  many  winter  lambs  died  by  not  being  properly  cared 
for. 

JackSoU*--'!  have  been  In  this  county  eighteen  years,  and  have  had  no  cholera 
aiacNCig  my  hogs,  not  have  my  near  neighbors  been  troubled  with  it.  Two  vears 
ciRO  n  catUe  feeder  four  miles  from  here  bought  some  hogs  of  a  hog  dealer  m  St. 
lury'S)  Pottawatomie  Oounty,  Kans.,  and  let  them  run  with  his  cattle.  A  groat 
cuany  of  the  hogs  died  with  cholera.  The  hogs  on  the  farms  adioining  this  feed  lot 
ticok.  the  disease  and  many  of  them  died.  The  carcasses  were  either  burned  or  bur- 
iiod»  Thb  disease  did  not  spread  very  extensively.  This  is  the  only  time  that  I  have 
ermr  known  of  any  cholwa  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Jackson  County.  It  has 
Vteen  t«ary  eictensive  and  fatal  in  some  other  parts  of  the  oounty.  I  am  not  informed 
^a  to  the  year  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  county. 

J^smftaOlff.^H^g  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  six  years  ago 

1a  dtftofent  localities.    It  is  supposed  to  have  tieen  brought  in  bv  hogs  shipped  from 

miaaottri.    Fbt  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  confined  to  farms  along  tne  streams  or  creeks, 

\3at  It  has  since  spread  all  over  the  prairies  and  uplands.    Some  sections  of  the  county 

^soaped  for  i^ears,  but  during  last  summer  and  fall  it  was  vety  fatal  in  those  sec- 

taons.    About  one^third  of  the  fuU'-grown  hogs  attacked  with  it  died,  and  from  60 

tx^  95  per  cent,  of  young  hogs  attacked  died,    various  remedies  were  tried,  with  but 

llt^  effect.   Before  the  introduction  of  cholera  hogs  were  healthy  in  this  coimty. 

KimoMAir.*— Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  tnis  county  in  1884.    I  think  it 

^was  brought  to  the  county  by  importing  a  finer  breed  of  hogs;  because  before  that 

date  hog  cholera  was  unknown  here.    I  have  been  in  this  county  ever  since  it  was 

&st  settled  in  1876.   We  formerly  made  more  money  out  of  hogs  than  anything 

«1se.    Now  we  loee  more  money  than  we  make  by  trying  t^  raise  them,    we  try 

«v«fyliiing  as  preventives  and  remedies,  but  without  sucoess.    Horses  are  healthy. 

We  have  lost  some  oattle  by  dry  murrain. 

Labette. — ^I  first  heard  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  in  1877,  when  a  number  of 
anitnals  died .  Bince  then  it  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  in  parts  of  the  county. 
I  have  not  heard  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  during  the  past  year.  We  know 
of  no  certain  remedy  for  it.  A  few  cases  of  Texas  fever  occurred  among  cattle  the 
past  MnunaTt 
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Lane.— There  are  but  few  hogs  in  this  county,  and  no  cholera  has  appeared  among 
them. 

LEAYfiNWORTH.— When  I  came  to  this  coiuity  in  1855,  hog  cholera  was  already 
here.  It  was  imported  from  Missouri  direct,  as  the  Missouiians  drove  whole  herds 
here  in  settling  Kansas.  For  a  number  of  years,  however,  no  hog  cholera  has  pre- 
vailed here  to  any  great  extent. 

Lincoln.— The  health  of  hogs  in  this  county,  as  a  general  thing,  haa  always  been 
good.  A  few  have  died  with  what  some  deem  the  cholera,  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  it,  as  it  was  most  always  confined  to  one  farmer  or  stockman.  He  never  did 
anything  for  them.  In  a  herd  of  50  or  100  head  only  a  few  would  die  at  a  time. 
The  greatest  loss  has  been  among  young  pigs  from  four  weeks  to  three  months  old, 
but  more  for  the  want  of  care  than  anything  else*  There  are  but  very  few  nogs  in 
the  county  now,  as  there  is  nothing  here  to  feed  them  on.  A  few  horses  have  died 
of  distemper,  and  a  few  more  were  killed  because  affected  with  glanders.  A  num- 
ber of  cattle  have  died  of  black-leg, 

MoFhebson. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  about  six  years  ago  among 
ho^  near  the  Harvey  County  line,  and  was  said  to  have  been  infroduced  into  the 
neighborhood  by  hogs  shippea  in  from  Missouri,  The  loss  was  but  slight  until  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  ago,  when  it  rapidly  swept  over  the  entire  county,  de- 
stroying the  greater  portion  of  the  hogs  then  on  hand.  Sincd  then  it  has  not  ap- 
peared m  sucli  an  aggravated  form,  but  still  remains  in  the  county,  some  neighbor- 
noods  being  entirely  exempt  while  others  suffer  losses.  Heavier  losses  have  occured 
this  winter,  I  think,  ^an  last.  Hogs  were  very  healthy  here  previous  to  the  first 
appearance  of  cholera, 

SbAMi.^~None  of  m^  assistants  have  reported,  but  as  near  as  I  can  learn  hog  cholera 
has  appeared  in  locahties  in  the  county,  off  and  on,  since  1860;  some  years  very  bad, 
and  others  comparatively  none.  It  acts  differently  with  the  same  lot  of  hogs.  Some 
will  scour,  and  others  will  be  right  the  reverse.  Some  farmers  will  lose  all  their 
hogs,  while  another  right  across  the  road  will  lose  none.  It  seems  to  attack  them 
under  all  circumstances,  the  clean  and  filthy,  and  the  fat  and  lean.  What  one  t^iinks 
is  a  cure  and  preventive  one  time  will  have  no  effect  the  next. 

Mitchell. — Hog  cholera  has  been  very  prevalent  in  this  eounbr  during  the  year. 
Its  first  introduction  into  the  county  was  probably  in  the  fall  of  1885*  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  introduced.  Hogs  had  always  been  very  healthy  previous  to  that  time. 
The  disease  is  not  near  so  prevalent  now  as  during  the  fall  of  1886. 

Morris. — Horses  are  better  protected  than  any  other  class  of  stock,  and  hogs  have 
the  least  care.  Hog  cholera  was  unknown  in  the  county  until  about  six  years  since, 
when  some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  bought  several  loads  of  light  hoes  in  Illinois 
and  sold  them  to  parties  here.  About  half  of  these  animals  died  of  cholera,  and  we 
have  had  the  disease  in  the  county  ever  since.  The  best  preventives  are  good,  warm, 
dry,  weU-bedded  sleeping  places,  witJi  an  abundance  of  coal-ashes  ana  salt.  The 
number  of  hogs  raisea  in  this  county  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  10,300.  Of 
these  350  were  lost  by  disease,  entailing  a  loss  of  $1,750. 

Nemaha, — Previous  to  1880  hog  cholera  did  not  prevail  in  this  countyr  About 
that  time  it  commenced  in  the  vards  of  the  large  feeders  where  cattle  were  fed  on 
com  by  the  hundreds,  and  the  nogs  were  kept  in  large  numbers  to  follow  the  catUe 
and  pick  up  the  scattered  com.  In  cold  weather  they  would  bunch  up  in  the  night, 
the  under  ones  becoming  warm  and  the  outside  ones  being  almost  frozen.  Bvery 
mo^ming  some  would  be  found  dead.  The  fatality  spread  over  the  county,  and  was 
said  to  be  spread  by  dogs  carrying  the  dead  meat  home  to  eat,  and  by  buying  and 
exchanging  hogs.  The  former  symptoms  changed  many  tames,  Their  only  feed  in 
winter  was  corn  and  ice-water.  It  spread  nearlv  everywhere  in  the  county ;  and 
even  in  summer,  when  turned  into  the  clover  fields,  they  did  not  stop  dying.  But 
hogs  fed  some  milk  will  recover;  indeed  they  will  not  have  the  cholera  when  thus 
fed,  but  not  many  have  that.  Many  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  still  frequently 
whole  herds  wfil  die  under  the  best  care.  Almost  all  sickness  among  ho^  is  usually 
called  cholera;  but  the  cholera  has  its  peculiar  features  which  are  unmistakable  tc^ 
those  having  experience. 

Ksss.-- No  cholera  exists  among  the  hogs  in  this  county.  I  have  not  heard  of  the 
prevalence  of  disease  among  any  class  of  farm  animals. 

Neosho. — ^There  has  been  no  cholera  of  any  accoimt  in  this  countyt  Some  few 
cases  of  pigs  dying  with  swine  plague.  I  could  not  get  the  statistics  in  full  in  regard 
to  stock  as  our  assessors  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  that  respect,  and  did  not  make  re- 
port.   Many  cattle  have  died  by  being  allowed  to  run  on  stalk  fields. 

Norton.— Hog  cholera  was  iatroduced  into  this  county  about  three  vears  ago,  bv 
parties  sending  to  other  States  and  the  eastern  i)ortion  of  this  State  tor  hogs  witn 
which  to  improve  their  stock ;  also  by  hogs  brought  from  abroad  to  feed  with  cattle 
here.  The  disease  is  confined  to  neighborhoods,  and  is  not  general  over  the  county. 
Hogs  were  very  healthy  here  before  cholera  came. 
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Q8AaB.-*Daiiiig  the  past  year  domestic  animalfl  of  all  kinds  have  been  generally 
free  from  disease.  In  the  year  1886  hog:  cholera  was  reported  as  existing  in  various 
portions  of  the  county.  In  some  localities  the  losses  were  very  heavy.  No  special 
cause  ooold  then  be  aissigned  for  its  appearance.  Some  were  severely  affectea  that 
were  confined  in  small  lots  in  close  pens,  while  others  that  had  free  range  of  large 
pastures  with  fi:ood  spring  water  were  also  badly  affected.  No  remedy  was  found. 
It  seems  that  those  **  that  were  to  die  of  cholera  died,  and  those  that  were  not  didn't.'' 
8p  ihe  matter  remains  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  ever. 

OsBOBKB.— Hoe  cholera  appeitfed  in  this  county  about  two  years  ago  and  was 
very  destructive  tor  a  year  or  more,  Since  then  it  has  gradually  disappeared,  until 
now  but  little  is  heard  of  it. 

Ottawa.— I  do  not  know  when  hoff  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  among  our 
swine,  but  I  think  in  the  summer  of  1884.  Qur  hoes  were  quite  healthy  before  that 
time.  Nor  do  I  know  how  it  was  brought  here,  but  it  could  easily  have  been  brought 
in  stock  cars  which  come  to  take  our  stock  to  market,  and  frequently  bring  cattle 
and  oocaaionally  hogs  in  to  feed.  During  the  year  of  1885  it  swept  off  about  one-third 
of  our  hogs.  It  was  much  worse  among  hogs  kept  on  running  streams,  where  in- 
fection, and  sometimes  dead  hogs,  would  float  down  from  above.  No  certain  rem- 
edy appears  to  have  been  found.  Hogs  have  generally  been,  kept  in  laixe  numbers 
In  close,  filthy,  unpotected  yards.  During  the  existence  of  the  disease  I  have  kept 
about  thirty  to  tonj  hogs  and  pigs,  but  iiave  had  no  disease  amone  them.  We  have 
fidven  them  the  run  of  a  clover  pasture  and  allowed  them  coal  and  refuse  soapsuds; 
den  had  cotn  and  plenty  of  pure  well-water.    We  did  not  ring  them. 

Rawijkb.— No  hog  cholera  has  ever  existed  in  this  county  tluit  I  am  aware  of.  I 
have  lived  here  eight  years, 

Bbko.— There  mus  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  countv  this  year.  All  classes  of 
farm  animals  have  been  very  healthy.  A  good  many  old  aninialB  died  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  winter  and  early  in  tiie  spring,  when  the  grass  was  short. 

Republic. — ^In  1879  a  disease  attacked  nogs  in  a  limited  portion  of  this  county, 
and  was  confined  to  a  few  herds.  It  originated  in  a  batch  of  hogs  shipped  in  from 
MiaBonri.  After  that  date  no  disease  appeared  until  some  four  years  ago,  when  hog 
cholera,  so-called,  raged  generally  throughout  the  county.  It  first  attacked  the 
larger  herds  in  diifferent  parts  of  uie  county,  and  spread  from  them  to  smaller  ones. 
I  have  noticed  that  herds  of  10  to  20  are  usually  exempt  from  the  disease.  Our  large 
herds  contain  from  75  to  200  and  250  head.  Since  the  outbreak  last  mentioned  it  has 
attacked  our  kurge  herds  almost  yearly,  though  the  last  two  years  it  has  not  been  so 
severe,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

Rice. — ^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1882.  Previous  to 
that  time  hogs  were  quite  healthy.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  can  be  cured  by 
administering  a  dose  of  carbolic  acid,  Since  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  there 
has  been  more  or  less  of  the  disease  prevailing  eveiy  year.  It  seems  to  have  reached 
its  climax  about  one  year  ago. 

RiLSY. — ^There  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  general  disease  among  hogs  in  this 
county,  and  I  hear  of  but  very  few  isolated  cases  of  cholera.  The  real  losses  to  the 
county  from  that  disease  for  uie  year  1887  will  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

8HEBMAN, — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  All  classes  of  farm  animals 
are  healthy  andgenerally  remain  so  where  they  have  proper  food  and  care.  > 

Sedgwick:.— l%e  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  was  in&oduced  into  this  neigh- 
borhood in  the  summer  of  1888,  by  Mr,  Glass  buying  at  the  stock-yards  at  Wichita 
a  lot  of  hogs  shipped  in  from  Missouri,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  I  know 
several  who  have  lost  all  their  hogs  this  fall.  It  is  prevuling  extensively  now.  A 
neighbor  told  me  yesterdav  he  had  8  left  out  of  45  and  they  were  sick.  Another 
killed  20  to-day  and  will  kill  20  more  to-morrow.  He  kills  them  as  soon  as  they 
show  any  symptoms.  The  first  man's  hogs,  he  says,  vomited  and  purged.  The  last 
man's  have  not  any  of  these  symptoms,  but  so  far  as  examined  the  lesions  are  con- 
fined to  the  lungs  and  spleen  and  sometimes  tlie  liver.  Resembles  tuberculosis  as  is 
pictured  in  the  Ck>vemment  report  of  1879-'80.  Tliis  man's  hogs  have  every  care 
and  attention,  but  he  has  lost  more  than  600  head  since  1883,  in  three  different  at- 
tacks, vijs. ,  1888-'86-'87.  He  has  several  hundred  at  this  time,  but  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  one  lot  of  hogs,  as  it  has  been  during  each  attack.  He  has  tried  almost  all 
remedies,  with  no  success. 

Btavford.— Hog  cholera  was  imported,  or  brought  into  this  county,  by  import- 
ing two  hogs  (male  and  female)  to  improve  the  breed.  The  value  of  the  animals 
ktA  by  this  outbreak  was  $600.  A  few  isolated  cases  at  a  distance  of  8  to  15  miles 
from  the  above  locality^  valued  at  about  $400,  were  lost  by  the  disease  in  1886.  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  farmer  losing  any  this  season.  He  put  coal-oil  in  their  swill 
and  they  stopped  dving.  Assistant  all  report  stock  healthy.  Where  hogs  have 
fine  stone-ooaly  which  Is  strongly  impregnatBd  with  sulphur,  to  go  to  at  pleasure,  or 
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salt,  sulphur,  and  ashes  (either  wood  or  coal)  mixed,  no  trouble  is  experienoed«  Ex- 
duaiye  diet  of  com  predispoees  the  system  to  disease.  Smut  kills  no  cattle,  but  to6 
much  drjr  stalk  a^d  husk  without  salt  and  water  will. 

WALLACB.-^There  is  no  general  disease  prevalent  among  a&x  clan  oi  oar  faim 
ttnimals.  A  few  hogs  recently  died  of  a  disease  said  to  be  cholera.  AfewhotMshate 
also  died  from  local  catises. 

Wabhihotom.— In  the  last  thirty  years  hog  cholera  has  cleaned  me  Out  twice, 
once  in  Atcliison  County  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  in  1875  here  in  this 
county.  I  commenced  in  1876  to  give  my  hogs  all  the  disliifectantB  I  cottld  think 
of,  such  as  sulphur,  soda,  copperas,  salt,  etc.  The  dlseaee  appeafs  to  affect  the 
throat,  bowels,  and  intestines.  Any  remedy  good  for  worms  wnioh  infest  the  ia* 
teetines  sometimes  helps  when  given  in  the  early  stages.  I  look  upon  the  disease 
as  partly  catarrhal.  Indigestion  and  impiaired  intestinal  dyspepsia  would  produce 
worms  of  itself.  It  will  produce  the  same  result  in  the  chila  or  adult  The  plague 
is  present  in  a  few  places  this  year.  It  was  brought  here  first  from  thoroughl^ed 
Poland  China  hogs  shipped  from  Nebraska;  but  the  full-blooded  Berkshii^  died  as 
well;  the  only  ones  that  survired  were  cross  or  half  breeds.  The  Poland  C^iina  have 
been  inbred  until  they  have  no  vitality,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  Bed  Duioc  is 
the  hardiest  of  all,  and  that  remedies  such  as  gentian,  sulphate  of  iron,  elc ,  that  im- 
proves digestion  and  gets  rid  of  the  worms,  are  the  best  More  grass  and  greasy  food 
m  summer  and  less  dry  com.  (A  fat  hog  is  plethoric  enough  to  die  of  itself.)  Texas 
fever  was  brought  into  this  county  in  May,  1887,  throi2gh  cattle  shipped  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Indian  Territory  in  July.  They  were  quarantined  by  the  State  aU' 
thorities,  and  on  the  hne  of  travel  all  native  cattle  durmg  the  summer  feedizur  oter 
their  trail  took  sick  and  died.  The  quarantine  contlnueii  from  December  1.  AS 
many  as  80  head  of  cattle  a  day  would  die  in  one  pasture  or  herd.  As  health  offloer 
of  the  ooun^  I  saw  that  they  were  buried,  and  the  sheriff  with  posse  attended  to 
the  same.  They  were  then  covered  with  lime.  Lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  was  gitea 
freely  to  the  cattle  as  a  disinfectant. 

Woodson.— No  cholera-prevails  ambn^  the  hogs  of  this  oouiitf .  Twenty  hogs, 
siqmosed  to  be  suffering  with  hydn^hobia,  have  been  killed.  Four  of  five  head  Of 
cattle,  supposed  to  be  affected  with  the  same  disease,  have  been  deMrc^yed. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ballard. — tt  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  how  hog  cholera  was  intro- 
duced into  this  county.  Hogs  have  been  remarkably  healthy  this  year;  not  a  case 
of  the  disease  has  been  known  in  the  coimty  for  nine  months.  All  kinds  of  farm 
animals  ate  in  fine  condition,  owing  to  the  mUd  winter  so  far. 

Bath. —  Cholera  in  hogs  first  appeared  in  this  county  about  1860,  and  has  been 
here  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ever  since.  Heavy  losses  have  been  sustained  from 
it.  Many  farmers  have  ouit  trying  to  raise  hogs  on  account  of  it.  Many  claim  to 
hatre  remedies,  l?ut  1  douot  the  eflicacy  of  any  of  them. 

Bell. —  Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  year  IWk 
There  Was  no  disease  among  the  hogs  up  to  that  time,  except  quinsy,  and  it  was 
not  fatal.  The  mode  of  introduction  of  cholera  into  this  county  is  not  known* 
[  Boone.—  tlog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  about  the  year  1855, 
sinee  which  time  we  have  had  more  or  less  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  very  fatal,  killing 
nearly  all  it  attacks.  In  some  sections  of  our  county  it  has  been  prevailing  for  the 
last  two  months,  provin^^  very  fatal,  some  farmers  losing  nearlv  all.  At  the  dis- 
tillery ih  Petersburgh  it  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  give  the  number  that  have  died.  Two  of  my  assistants  r^>ort  no  choleia 
in  their  neighborhoods,  wliile  the  other  lives  in  the  section  where  it  is  prevaihoff, 
and  rej^rts  the  loss  at  400  head,  but  mostly  ^oung  hogs  worth  about  ^  per  head. 
It  is  still  prevailing  there.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  without  muoh 
success. 

Bullitt. —  The  best  information  I  can  gather  concerning  hog  cholera  is  that  it 
made  its  first  appe^trance  in  this  county  some  time  in  the  jear  1856.  No  one  can 
say*  positively,  the  cause  of  its  origin,  nor  in  what  manner  it  was  first  introduced. 
Hogs  were  generally  healthy  previous  to  that  time.  All  classes  of  stock  are  going 
into  the  winter  in  a  good,  healthy  condition,  excepting  young  horses  eotd  ooita 
Distemper  has  been  prevalent  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  county.  Bave 
heard  of  no  deaths  from  the  disease. 

OARtER. —  The  past  eeason  is  the  first  one  in  three  or  four  years  that  we  have  had 
Cholera  among  our  hogs.  This  year  it  has  been  very  des^cUve,  some  faimen 
having  lost  all  the  hogs  thoy  had"  As  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  we  can  not  telL 
We  have  no  remedy,  that  is,  none  that  is  reliable.  Other  classeB  of  animals  aie 
^an^rally  healthy. 
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Qasbt.—  Hog  cholera  nuMto  its  appearance  ki  this  county  in  1866,  and  killed  a 
great  many  hogs  that  year. '  As  to  wkere  it  came  from,  or  how  it  got  into  the 
oottoty,  ia  not  known.  It  has  been  killing  a  greater  or  lees  number  of  ho^  every 
vMT  ^nee.  Previous  to  1866  hogs  were  healthy.  Since  1865  the  hog  crop  is  a  very 
imoertain  one.  When  we  raise  Qiem  »p  larg^  enoi^h  to  kill  they  die  by  the  scoie. 
We  hsTe  some  cholera  ainong  our  hoffs  at  this  tiaate.  If  a  hog  taJcesUie  disease  and 
gets  over  it  he  is  of  bo  good  aftwrwavSk 

Cut.-- The  disease  of  hog  ^olsra  has  prevailed  in  this  county  to  some  extents 
k  18  esnfiBod  moaAj  to  o&e  sec^km  of  the  county,  where  t&e  disease  has  prevailed 
for  some  years.  No  sDsps  ha^pe  keen  taken  to  stamp  it  <NSt  escoept  bv  tdie  use  of 
doaeetic  rease^es.  There  hJEus  been  no  ohanffe  of  t^e  old  edginal  stock.  I  can  9ot 
give  exact  date  of  its  a^peasanee,  bnl  from  toe  best  information  I  can  get  it  has 
been  confined  to  this  partioutor  portion  of  the  county  for  about  four  years.  Most 
ifl  of  ths  hogs  in  this  section  have  died  fvmn  it. 

CuwFON.— Hog  (tolera  was  introdnoed  into  this  oounty  from  atiout  1SQ6  to 
186(K  The  latter  date  k  the  most  deftnite  one  given  by  those  who  lost  hogs  by  the 
dkeaw  in  that  year.  The  hogs  had  what  was  called  quinsy,  which  more  fiequently 
followed  a  heavy  mast  year,  and  was  very  f aitid.  I  heard  one  old  farmer  say  that 
he  had  never  l^t  any  hogs  oy  cholera  and  assigned  as  a  reason  that  he  fed  his  hogs 
on  wood  ashes.  He  was  a  Isorge  hog  raiser,  am  owned  a  farm  and  grist-miili  I 
hnrd  another  man  make  a  similar  statement. 

CuvBSRLAND. —  Hog  cholera  has  been  in  our  county  at  timee  for  more  than 
tweo^  years.  It  rages  In  one  neighboriiood  for  awhile,  then  another.  Some  f arm- 
oiesea^  entirely,  while  ol3ien  suffer  everv  time  it  comes  around.  I  know  no 
CMBO  for  it,  and  no  preventive  or  cure.    We  nave  suffersd  heavily  this  year. 

Daviess.  —  Hog  cnolera  has  been  known  here  about  thirty  years.    Previous  to 

that  time  hogs  were  healthy.    We  then  had  only  scrub  stock.    The  better  breeds 

>Mia  to  be  of  a  more  tender  nalure— are  mor%  susceptible  to  disease  and  require 

^^tor  care.    The  disease  will  sometimes  kill  a)l  the  hoos  in  certain  localities,  while 

iQ  others  the  animals  will  entirely  escape.    It  is  a  gooa  plan  to  bum  the  carcasses, 

^  the  bttfOBards  seem  to  carry  the  oonlagion  from  one  locality  to  another.    Its  mode 

^  iotroduetion  hsre  is  unknown^  unless  the  above  statement  will  account  Ifor  it 

^ithor  ohaecoal  or  stove  coal,  wood  ashes,  sidphur,  saltpeter,  etc., if  placed  wheve 

the  aakwUs  ean  have  aeoess  to  them,  will  prove  beneficial  in  preventing  the  appear- 

^(Ms  of  the  disease.    Our  hisses  during  the  current  year  will  exceed  $15,000. 

CUJOTT.^  The  first  a|)pearance  of  hog  cholera  m  this  county  was  in  the  year 
^800.  I  ean  not  ascertain  the  means  of  its  first  in1a?oduction  into  tSiis  county.  Hogs 
^^sre  considered  healthy  before  its  appearance  here. 

fienroL. —  There  was  some  hog  cholera  in  my  neighborhood  in  the  spring-^about 
Uio  first  of  May.  There  were  some  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  oounty  aBout  the 
^ame  time,  fiiefore  that  time  hogs  seemed  tx>  be  healthy,  and  no  disease  of  any  Idnd 
tnevailed  among  tdiem.  Since  t£e  10th  of  June  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  oounty.  Hogs  have  been  hi  better  condition  than 
^sual.  I  have  heard  of  some  hogs  being  sick,  and  some  of  the  fturmers  have  lost 
aome,  but  not  with  hog  cholera.    We  have  lost  some  sheep  by  the  rot. 

FaybtHb.— The  year  of  the  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  and 
the  mode  of  its  introduction,  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  Somewhere  in  ttie  years 
from  1840  to  1848  the  hogs  of  the  writer  were  severely  attacked  by  it,  first  com* 
meficing  in  young  pigs,  men  older  hogs;  sows  in  pig  would  bring  tarth  l^eir  litters 
aU  dead,  the  sows  ate  dying,  the  losses  all  told  amounting  probablv  to  more  than 
KM).  Each  l|^  lor  severid  years  I  had  visttatkms  of  it;  had  heard  of  the  disease 
for  several  years  before  it  visited  me;  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  for  many 
yeanv  atlributaUe  to  the  fact,  as  I  think,  that  now  I  keep  but  few  ho^,  which  have 
alsffge  range  on  tiie  fann.  Iliis  is  the  casrwith  our  farmers  generally,  and  I  think 
we  would  be  entirely  clear  of  the  disease  but  for  our  distilleries,  where  large  num- 
hen  ei  hogs  are  kept  in  a  very  filthy  manner,  and  the  losses  are  very  heavy,  in 
many  instanees  amounting  to  50  and  more  per  cent.  The  hogs  at  those  places  are 
pickid  up  indiscriminately,  and  are  sinks  of  infection.  Farmers  are  careful  not  to 
pstmit  their  ho^  to  come  near  distilleries,  or  to  water  flowing  from  them.  Pre- 
vious to  visitations  of  cholera  hogs  here  were  healthy,  and  large  numbers  were 
raieea  and  sent  annuidiy  to  market;  now  t^e  surplus  is  small.  I  had  the  strangles 
among  my  home  stock  the  past  summer  and  fall,  mostly  among  young  animals ; 
kal  two  very  valuable  colts  from  it.  Many  others  fared  worse  than  I  cUd.  This 
coonty  produces  the  highest  type  o^  horses,  and  the  loss  has  been  heavy.  The 
secondary  effects  of  this  disease  are  more  serious  than  the  acute  stage-^blood 
pefaonfng  and  internal  abscesses  follow.  They  are  a  long  time  in  recovenng  from 
ns  effects,  and  no  animal  having  it  Is  fit  for  any  service  short  of  three  ot  four 
months.    Some  cattle  died  from  bloat  the  early  part  of  last  summer. 
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FLOTD.—Hqg  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  year  18S7, 
and  the  fatality  was  great  that  year.  It  has  raged  with  intermission  since  to  the 
present  time,  and  this  past  year  has  been  extremely  disastrous.  From  the  best  in- 
lormation  I  can  get  fiilly  70  per  cent,  of  the  hog  crop,  both  great  and  small,  have 
died  of  the  disease  the  past  year.  It  is  now  rsiging  in  some  localities,  bat  not  so 
virulently  and  with  sucn  disastrous  results  as  it  did  during  July  and  August.  I 
suppose  the  disease  first  came  to  this  county  through  atmospheric  influences. 
Peach-tree  leaves  or  bark  boiled  in  water  and  fed  in  slop  is  said  to  alleviate,  and  in 
many  cases,  cure  tiie  disease.  Coal-oil  has  also  been  used  beneficially— fed  in  slop 
and  applied  externally  on  the  head  and  back.  I  believe  this  remedy  was  better 
before  the  oil  was  deprived  of  its  explosive  agencies.  I  believe  that  the  oil  refined 
without  any  preventives  against  explosions  would  be  an  efficacious  remedy.  Hogs 
should  not  be  permitted  to  run  on  red  clover  during  cholera  times.  There  is  some- 
thhig  in  red  clover  that  aggravates  the  disease;  what  it  is  I  am  unable  to  saf . 
Grames  do  not  have  this  effect.  This  counW  formerly  exported  a  great  many  hogs, 
eroecially  before  the  war,  when  Richmond,  va. ,  was  the  market.  But  it  has  fallen 
off  until,  instead  of  beine  export^B  of  this  pioduct,  we  are  now  importers,  and 
this  incoming  year  we  will  have  to  buy  abroad,  if  we  get  a  supply  for  our  own  con* 
sumption.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  half  enoufi:h  for  home  demand.  Bat 
the  deficiency  has  to  some  extent,  and  will  yet  be,  supplied  by  beef;  but  with  both 
included  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  this  county  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  The 
market  value  of  hogs  this  year  is  $5,  gross. 

Fulton.— The  cholera  fust  made  its  appearance  among  hogB  in  this  county  in 
1858;  don't  know  from  whence  it  came  or  how  it  originated.  Have  had  but  httle 
of  it  this  season.  Have  had  some  pink-eye  among  horses  and  cattle;  no  death& 
Many  cattle  were  blinded^  generally  in  one  eye. 

Gallatin. — No  hog  disease  of  any  consequence  has  prevailed  in  this  county 
during  the  past  eight  years,  the  date  ef  my  residence  here.  Only  once  do  I  remem- 
ber any  cases  at  all,  and  that  was  in  4882.  These  were  few  and  isolated,  and  were 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  new  hogs  into  the  county. 

Qarrard. — ^Within  my  recollection  aU  classes  of  farm  animals  have  undergone 
a  great  change  in  size,  form,  and  disposition,  and  the  hog,  perhaps,  by  handling  and 
domestication,  has  undergone  a  ereater  change  than  an^  other  domestic  animal. 
In  his  wild  state  he  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  long  bristling  hair,  lined  next  to 
the  skin  with  a  short,  fine,  furry  coat  of  hair  which  keeps  him  warm,  and  affords 
protection  against  the  sudden  cold  changes  of  winter.  Ilie  demand  for  the  hog 
product  as  a  meat  supply  induced  farmers  to  feed  ^eir  hogs  heavily,  using  the 
richest  food  to  promote  a  quick  ^owth,  in  order  to  brinff  them  to  a  marketable  con- 
dition as  early  as  possible.  This  course  of  treatment  nan  brought  about  a  great 
change  in  the  character  and  nature  of  the  hog.  Instead  of  finding  him  clothed 
with  a  thick  coat  of  hair,  with  fuiry  lining  next  to  the  skin,  we  now  find  him  gen- 
erally with  a  thin  coat  of  hair  and  almost  destitute  of  a  furry  lining.  Instead  of  run- 
ning in  the  woods  and  feeding  upon  mast  and  roots,  he  Is  now  feasted  upon  clover 
and  blue-grass  and  slops;  insteaa  of  being  handled  in  small  droves  they  are  thrown 
together  in  large  herds.  These  changes  have  invito  disease  by  weakening  the  gen- 
eral condition,  rendering  the  animal  less  liable  to  stand  the  sudden  changes  of  winter 
and  more  liable  to  the  contraction  of  disease.  I  have  handled  hogs  quite  extensively. 
By  providing  dry,  warm  shelter,  and  avoiding  the  crowding  of  too  many  together, 
I  have  kept  them  free  from  cholera.  When  hogs  are  affected  with  any  disease  th^ 
are  more  apt  to  communicate  it  than  other  stock,  as  by  lying  together  any  cuta- 
neous or  lung  disease  is  at  once  transmitted.  Hog  cholera  haa  been  known  in  oar 
county  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Qrayson.— The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  In  tids  county  was  observed  about 
the  year  1854.  Some  jears  its  ravages  are  fearful.  It  has  raged  very  bad  here  this 
past  season,  and  is  killing  hogs  in  different  parts  of  the  coimty  at  the  present 
writing.  It  has  been  observed  that  where  farmers  attend  res'ularly  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  giving  their  hogs  wood  ashes,  mixed  with  salt,  that  no^  tnus  treated  are 
rarely  eve  attacked.  Where  hogs  are  regularly  fed  with  all  kmds  of  slope  from 
the  kitchen  they  are  also  free  from  all  kinds  of  disease.  Murrain  is  more  prevalent 
here  as  a  cattle  disease  than  any  other. 

Orai^.-— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun^  in  1845.  Tliere  is 
no  reliable  account  as  to  how  or  from  wnenoe  it  came.  Its  furst  serious  ravages 
were  in  1853.  In  1862  vast  damage  was  done.  A  very  material  abatement  of  the 
disease  has  been  observable  during  the  last  four  years.  This  year  I  do  not  think 
more  than  75  or  100  head  showed  any  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

HANCO0K.-^Nothing  definite  known  concerning  the  introduction  of  hog  cholera 
into  this  county.  Though  very  prevalent  last  winter  and  spring,  there  is  coxnpara- 
tively  none  now,  and  the  county  is  freer  of  the  disease  than  for  years  past.    So  far 
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as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  there  is  no  known  specific.  Some  use  poke-root  and 
arsenic,  others  lye  soap  on  com,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  beneficial  sometimes  and 
of  no  avail  at  others.  Live-stock,  generally,  is  in  bettear  than  average  condition, 
and  no  general  complaint  of  prevalent  disease  save  in  two  localities,  where  cattle 
have  died  from  what  some  in  one  neighborhood  thought  hydrophobia,  and  in  the 
other  my  assistant  thinks  symptoms  indicate  spinal  disease;  but  on  cutting  open  an 
animal  that  he  himself  lost  he  found  its  stomacn  impacted.  Some  20  head^  perhaps, 
in  both  places  were  lost. 

Hart. AN. — Cholera  made  its  first  appearance  among  hogs  in  this  couni^  in  the 
year  186&-'64.  It  was  introduced  by  hdgs  brought  in  from  Virginia,  and  has  pre- 
vailed eveiT  vear  since  the  above  datei  Before  its  introduction  our  hogs  were 
healthy*  Nothing  ever  tried  hero  has  done  any  good  towards  checking  the  spread 
of  tiie  disease. 

Habt.— From  the  best  information  I  can  get  hotf  cholera  appeared  in  this  county 
aboat  twenty  vears  ago.  I  can  give  no  data  as  ta  tne  mode  of  its  introduction.  The 
hogB  were  healthv  previous  to  that  time,  so  far  as  now  known.  The  condition  of 
stock  was  somewhat  impaired  on  account  of  the  ereat  drought  of  the  present  year,^ 
but  is  now  in  good  average  winter  condition^  mth  extremely  favorable  weather 
for  wintering  well.  * 

HsEn>ZB80N— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  about  1858, 
and  was  sudden,  without  apparent  cause,  and  very  fatal.  Hogs  were  mostly 
healthy  before  that  tune.  Stock  generally  is  poatlj  cared  for  here.  The  animals 
are  allowed  to  range  the  stalk  fields  durmg  tne  winter^  and  are  usually  without 
shelter. 

Henbt.— No  hog  cholera  has  existed  in  this  county  during  the  year  1887  that  I 
have  heard  of.  Our  hpgs  have  generally  been  healthy.  In  fact,  we  have  had  no 
disease  with  either  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs  that  could  be  coiled  contagious,  or 
that  prevailed  to  any  destructive  extent.  Of  course  some  of  our  domestic  ftnimaiB 
have  died,  but  not  from  any  special  disease.  Hog  cholera  existed  here  years  ago, 
and  often  was  very  destructive.  I  do  not  know  when  it  first  made  its  appearance, 
but  I  should  think  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  nor  do  I  know  how  it  was  intro- 
duced, ncxr  do  I  believe  that  it  is  always  unported.  I  think  it  is  the  result  (often)  of 
natural  causes.  I  think  our  people  are  learning  the  importance  of  taking  better 
care  of  stock,  and  each  year  shows  an  improvement  in  this  regard. 

HoFKiNB. — Hog  cholera  has  been  known  in  this  county  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  it  is  onlv  at  long  intervals  that  it  assumes  an  epidemic  form.  There  has  been 
more  of  it  aurinfi"  the  past  eighteen  months  than  for  a  long  while  before.  Hogs 
wsre  generally  healthy  before  the  introduction  of  the  disease,  but  the  mode  of 
introduction  is  unknown.  Elghtv  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  hogs  affected  died. 
The  disease  gradually  ''  wears  out^'  without  remedial  or  prophylactic  measures. 

JsFFXBSON.— Hoe  cholera  first  occurred  in  this  county  in  the  fall  of  1859.  How 
it  was  introduced  I  am  totally  unable  to  tell,  or  even  eive  a  guess.  Previous  to 
that  time*  according  to  *'  the  oldest  inhabitant,'*  hogs  had  always  been  healthy. 

Lausbl.— Hog  cholera  was  first  nqticed  in  this  county  in  the  year  1809.  It  was 
then  very  fatal,  killing  those  in  good  condition  while  those  in  poor  condition  escaped. 
It  has  occurred  every  three  or  four  years  since,  and  geneiuUy  following  what  is 
called  a  mast  year, —  hogs  hving  through  the  winter  pnncipaUy  on  mast  and  in  the 
early  sprine  cholera  makes  its  appearance.  This  generally  lasts  through  the  summer 
and  until  tne  fall  feeding  commences,  and  even  uen  requiring  shifting  to  different 
fields  whenever  the  diseiase  appears  amone  them,  and  the  sorting  out  of  all  seem- 
ingly diseased  animals.  We  iiave  absolutely  no  remed v  that  is  even  generally  suc- 
oeasful.    For  a  few  years  we  have  been  exempt  from  tne  disease. 

Lawbsnob. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  year  1855, 
and  has  prevailed  here  and  throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky  ever  siuce.  In  the 
year  1860  the  State  legislature  parsed  an  act  offering  a  reward  of  $1,000  to  any 
person  who  might  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  and  a  remedy  that  would 
effect  a  cure.  Since  that  time  the  investigation  has  been  very  thorough;  many 
theories  for  its  cause  have  been  advanced,  but  none  seem  to  be  more  nddonal  in  mak- 
ins:  up  a  diagnosis  than  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  liver.  But  what  it  is  that  causes 
a  Gusorder  of  that  organ  is  for  the  future  to  determine.  There  have  been  many  cures 
devised  and  causes  alleged  for  the  disease,  but  I  have  h^ird  of  none  perfect  enough 
to  secure  the  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  State.  It  ia  thought  t^iat  if 
somethinf^  was  administered  to  them  occasionally  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease to  stimulate  the  liver  to  perfect  action  it  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
cholera.  It  seems  that  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  epidemic  in  the  pen  under 
the  most  liberal  process  of  feeding,  or  in  the  field  among  the  most  profuse  growth 
of  vegetation.  And  it  further  seems  that  by  the  process  of  evolution  that  the  hog 
has  r^u^ed  a  period  of  time  when  a  mysterious  disease  has  met  him,  and  now. 
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infilefMi  ot  the  once  earelees  xnaimer  oi  treatixig  him»  it  requires  care  and  attenjtion 
to  suooessfully  propagate  liis  speciee— care  first  and  core  next.    Previous  to  the  yess 

1855  hog  cholera  w£ub  unknown  in  this  county,  and  hogs  generally  were  healthy. 
Less.— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  .this  oounly  in  1856,  aoaoag'hogg 

tfaAt  weie  broitg^t  from  the  interior  ox  Kentucky.  It  has  been  here  about  eveiy 
a&ar  year  sioee— generally  of  aouat  year.  The  majority  of  farmers  in  thiscoutj 
think  it  is  the  acorns  that  cause  it.  Thsre  have  faaen  no  oases  of  the  disease  iatbe 
county  this  year.    Hogs  and  all  other  stock  have  been  healthy  this  year.    Pnorto 

1856  hogs  in  this  counfy  were  healthy* 

LiBTCHRB.— Hog  cholera  has  been  very  prevalent»in  this  connl^y  tibe  past  year, 
more  than  half  the  hogs  having  died  from  the  disease.  I  can  not  give  the  year  in 
which  the  disease  first  i4>peared.  We  believe  it  originatecl  hero  from  feeding  bogs 
on  Btill-slops  from  distilleries. 

LiNCOLV.— There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  tiie  disease  commonly  termed  hog 
cholera  in  this  county  for  some  tia^.  In  some  localities  quite  a  nwmber  of  gwise 
have  been  loet,  the  loss  being  oonfinad  almost  entirely  to  pigs  and  ^ouag  hogf^ 
From  my  observation  i  tiunk  the  dsaease  tenned  hog  cholera  ia  more  hke  pneunio- 
Bia  or  an  affection  of  the  limga.  Forty  jnears  ago  hog  cholera  was  not  heard  of, 
but  the  hogs  died  frequently  of  a  disease  called  quinsy,  fhe  old  hogs  bein^  searcelj 
ever  affected  with  it.  We  onoe  lost  100  nigs,  nxwa  a  lot  of  105,  witih  qumsy.  In 
the  wooded  districts,  or  where  bogs  have  a  large  laage  and  j;4eiity  of  leaves  to  make 
their  beds  in,  they  are  moefa  he^thier  than  where  k^t  m  inckeures  and  about 
farms  and  stables.  The  puttiiig  ot  rings  in  our  hogs'  noaes  to  protect  the  giaai  is 
good  for  the  grass,  but  hard  on  the  hogs.  I  have  frequentl;^  lost  some  from  oold, 
f reeziBg  weather  soon  after  rinrag  them,  and  especially  if  rmged  when  youag. 

MjIBTIK.— About  the  year  IwrO  nog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  tiiis  county, 
killing  hundreds  of  animals.  Its  first  symptoms  ware  in  the  throat  and  head,  gooM- 
tunes  in  the  side  in  the  form  of  boils,  sometimes  in  the  feet,  and  every  foot  woold 
be  affected,  taking  some  of  the  feet  off  at  the  first  joint.  We  tried  every  known 
remedy  with  but  little  snceeas.  The  cause  of  the  diseaaa  aad  its  origin  we  ooold 
&ot  discover.  •  Before  its  appearance  hogs  wero  healthy  and  tbrifty 

MAKftHiXJ..— There  has  been  in  our  ooonty  Hue  year  distemper  among  horsea 
But  few  have  died.  B)og  ohcdera  made  its  appearance  in  thiaooimty  in  1860.  How 
it  was  introduced  I  can  not  tell,  unless  by  tiie  impociation  of  better  brseda  In  the 
Tear  1860  we  had  a  heavy  mast;  aome  ateibute  the  diaeaae  to  that  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  hogs  that  are  kffgit  from  the  woods  gmemliy  esoape 
the  disease. 

Mason.— Hog  cholera  was  unknown  in  our  county  until  about  tiiirty  yearsajo. 
How  it  was  first  introduced  is  unknown.  Until  that  time  hogs  were  healthy.  xlM 
thumps  and  sore  throat  were  the  only  dieoaooa  that  troubled  hogs  to  my  knowledge 
previous  to  the  advent  of  cholera.  I  have  never  had  cholera  among  my  bogs  bat 
once.  It  was  a  dry  vear  and  the  water  was  bad.  My  hogs  havae  ranspf  pMtores 
and  good,  dry  places  (but  not  dusty)  to  sleep  in.  I  feed  on  com.  I  don^t  Ksep  many 
now.    Gleaziliness  is  necessary  to  the  healtn  of  hogs. 

Mbbcssl—- My  first  knowleage  of  hog  cholera  was  in  the  year  of  1850,  when  it 
made  its  appearance  in  the  pens  at  the  different  distilleries  on  the  Ohio  Biv^t 
notably  at  New  Richmond,  Ohio.  I  had  never  known  or  heaxd  of  it  before.  At 
that  time  all  hogs  seemed  affected  alike,  all  vomitiAg  and  purj^ingi  but  oi  late  jetjn 
more  suffer  from  constipation  than  anything  dse.  in  my  thnrty  gears'  ezperienoe 
I  have  had  it  among  my  hogs  three  times,  the  past  summer  bemg  the  worst  I 
have  never  found  anything  do  them  any  good  after  they  haVe  takan  i(  and  would 
not  give  a  cent  for  any  rernedy  that  has  ever  yet  been  preaoribed.  I  tmnk  it  prob- 
abls  that  strong  home-made  soap,  given  in  laige  quantmes,  might  possiUv  servt  as 
a  preventive,  but  my  opinion  is  t£iat  it  is  now  an  eetid>li8lied  djaease  with  hogs,  ss 
much  so  as  distemper  with  horses,  pneumonia  with  cattle,  or  measles  with  xaaa- 
kind,  and  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  well  for  farmers  that  it  is  so,  as  they  are  bat 
poor  pay  to  the  producer  at  beet.  There  have  been  no  unuaual  diseases  among  oer 
stock  except  in  the  case  of  thoroughbred  racing  stock.  Among  these  a  very  falal 
disease  has  prevailed.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  regaMing  it.  To  m* 
It  appeared  to  be  distemper  in  a  inost  malignant  form. 

MOTC^LF.— There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  t^iis  countv  for  thjree  years.  What 
produces  it  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell.  There  is  no  doease  at  preaent  ezistiog 
among  any  class  of  farm  animals. 

MoNTGOMEBT. — My  Observation  is  that  l^og  cholera  always  follows  an  oak  isast 
in  tliis  county.  The  last  mast  was  about  ten  years  ago  and  nogs  died  by  the  tbott- 
sands.  In  the  county  of  Carter  there  was  a  hght  mast  last  f  aU  and  hogs  to  soise 
extent  died  of  cholera.  The  mast  was  soon  consumed,  however,  and  the  cholera 
abated.    There  was  no  ohdera  in  Carter  and  £iliott  Counties  until  the  white<Ak 
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mast  began  to  fall.    I  think  the  above  hypothesis  is  worth  more  extended  investir 
gati(Hi  than  I  have  given  it. 

MoBOAN. — Hog  cholera  appeared  here  about  1854.  How  it  got  here  we  know 
not.  Previous  to  that  time  these  animals  never  had  anything  except  thumps  or 
BGte  tliroat. 

Owen. —We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  for  four  years  past.  The 
loesea  by  ordinary  diseases  for  the  year  will  not  exceed,  perhaps,  $1,000. 

Owsi^T. — ^What  is  termed  hog  cholera  is  liie  only  fatal  disease  that  farmers  hft'fe 
to  contend  with  among  animals  in  this  sociion.  As  well  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
disease  appeared  here  about  the  year  1855.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  lived  here  m  the 
mountains,  until  they  were  four  and  five  vears  dd,  perfectly  healthy.  OccafliopaHy 
we  would  lose  a  few  with  quinsy.  Of  late  years  the  cholera  visits  us  every  two 
or  three  years,  and  pretty  generally  after  we  have  a  mast.  When  it  does  come  it 
cleans  the  hogs  out  pretty  nearly  clean.  Last  fall  a  year  ago  I  lost  60  head  out  of 
65.  Some  of  my  neighbors  lost  all  they  had.  No  remedy  was  found  to  r^eve 
them.  Two  years  ago  the  symptoms  of  tliis  disease  were  different.  The  animals 
usually  were  pureed  and  vomited.  The  last  time  they  were  constipated  and  the 
hair  would  all  slip  off  before  they  would  die.  The  files  would  blow  them  while 
still  alive.  The  best  remed^p^  we  could  find  was  to  put  them  where  they  could  not 
get  any  water.  Very  few  animals  die  of  disease  in  tnis  section  except  hogs.  Occa- 
sionally horses  die  with  bots  or  colic.  Cattle  have  no  disease  among  them.  It 
appears  tiiat  every  time  the  cholera  visits  the  hogs  here  it  comes  in  from  a  north- 
east direction  and  travels  southeast.  Last  f  aU  a  year  ago  we  had  the  cholera  among 
oar  hogB  here;  this  fall  ^  is  in  Clay  Countv,  southeast  of  liere. 

Pendleton. — I  do  not  rememlm:  when  hog  cholera  first  made  ittf  appearanea  in 
my  county.  Myself  and  many  others  are  impressed  with  one  f  aet  worthy  of  record-^ 
tiiat  the  hardy  native  animals  were  not,  and  are  not  now,  so  predisposed  to  certain 
dassee  by  disease,  and  that  hog  cholera  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  ^e 
introduction  of  some  of  the  more  delicately  constituted  breeds  of  hogs.  One  of  mv 
neighbors,  whose  experience  with  hog  cholera  has  been  greater  than  others  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  informs  me  that  a  cure  is  comparatively  easy  provided  aU 
fluids  are  withheld  for  a  reasonable  length  #f  time. 

PEBBT.—There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  the  county  for  the  last  year.  The  difr- 
ease  only  appears  about  every  four  or  five  years.  It  has  been  several  years  since  it 
first  came  into  the  county,  but  it  only  breaks  out  every  four  or  five  years.  I  dxm*t 
know  the  cause  of  this.  The  farmers  will  raise  a  lai^  lot  of  hogs  and  the  cholera 
will  strike  among  them  and  kill  the  most  of  them,  and  then  it  will  take  from  four 
to  five  vears  to  raise  another  lot;  then  the  oh<dera  will  come  around  again  and  deoi* 
mate  the  herd.  There  has  been  no  destructive  disease  of  any  kind  among  farm 
animals  this  year. 

PiKB.— Hog  cholera  was  introduced  into  this  county  about  1850.  No  one  ssems 
to  have  found  a  remedy  for  it.  Where  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  and  have 
free  access  to  wild  roots  and  vegetation,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  they  seem  to  be 
healthier  and  freer  from  cholera  and  other  diseases  than  those  that  are  confined. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  salt,  and  care  taken  to  separate  the  affected  ones  from 
the  healthy  so  soon  as  cholera  is  discovered  among  them.  Some  farmers  say  they 
find  assafcetida  with  red  pepper  good  to  mix  with  slop  for  hogs  affected  with  the 
disease. 

BoBBRTBON.— Ko  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  There  has  been  no  prevailing  dis- 
ease amon^  any  class  of  our  farm  animals  the  past  year. 

BoCKCA8TLB.«— Hog  cholera  previuls  in  a  few  locaUties  in  this  county.  When  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  neighborhood  it  generally  proves  very  fatal  during  a 
period  of  from  three  to  four  weeks,  when  it  disappears.  The  next  we  hear  o^  it 
will  be  in  some  remote  place  in  some  other  part  of  the  county.  Feeding  hogs  on 
hickory  wood  ashes  is  the  most  popular  remedy  we  have.  The  first  appearance  of 
hog  cholera  in  this  county  is  not  exactly  remembered,  but  it  was  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Have  no  means  of  nnding  out  how  it  was  introduced.  Hogs  were  generally 
healthy  before  its  apnearanoe. 

BULBT.—- Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  in  the  jear  1856,  having  been 
brought  here  in  a  lot  of  hogs  shipped  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  Previous  to  that 
time  such  disease  was  entirely  unknown  to  our  farmers.  While  we  know  it  to  be 
contagious,  ^et  it  can  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  proper  care.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  is  vermin,  at  least  we  never  knew  a  case  where  the  animals  were  not 
filled  with  these  pests.  Another  cause  is  irregularities  in  feeding,  abimdantly  for 
awhile  and  then  dropping  off  because  of  scarcity  of  com  towards  spring,  at  which 
time  it  prevails  more  tnan  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  A^ain,  allowing  them 
to  sleep  in  wet  straw.  When  cmled  up  in  the  morning  there  will  a  hot  steam  arise 
from  tneir  beds  as  well  as  from  their  bodies.    AU  of  these  things  we  think  will  pro- 
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duoe  tlie  disease  known  aa  hog  cholera.    We  do  not  hear  as  much  of  it  as  a 
years  ago,  because  farmers  are  guarding  against  it,  and  do  not  keep  them  in  as 
droves  b»  formerly,  as  large  lots  of  any  kind  of  stock  do  better  in  small  droTes. 
unusual  disease  prevails  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

SooTT. — I  can  not  give  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  . 
count^jr,  but  would  say  that  it  has  existed  here  for  twenty-five  years  or  more*    Sozr 
vears  it  is  quite  general  and  very  fatal,  while  in  other  years  it  is  limited  and  ca 
but  indifferent  losses*    But  very  little  of  the  disease  has  prevailed  this  year. 


Tbdcblb. — Hog  cholera  made  its  ai>pearance  in  our  county  twenty-five  or 
years  a^,  but  is  only  an  epidemic  at  intervals,  never  prevailing  to  the  extent  _ 
It  does  m  other  locauties.  .  Our  county  ^  broken,  and  aa  a  rule  tiie  stock  have 
abundance  of  pure  water,  which  appears  to  be  favorable  for  their  hoalth*    W 
cholera  does  make  its  appearance  our  farmers  use  copperas  in  some  cases;  ot 
recommend  the  use  of  wood  ashes  as  a  remedy. 

Todd. — Hog  cholera  has  not  prevailed  in  this  county  to  lUiy  great  Extent  for         -  tl 
past  four  years. 

Union.— I  have  been  a  hog  raiser  and  feeder  for  thirty  years;  have  fed  on 
average  150  hogs  in  ayear.    Ine  first  appearance  of  what  is  called  cholera,  in  a  n 

form,  was  in  the  year  1862  or  1868.   It  graduallv  spread  all  over  the  county  to- 

alarming  extent.  I  have  never  found  a  remedy  (have  tried  many).  When  the  f^~=aDve 
gets  among  the  hogs  it  will  go  through  the  herd,  affecting  some  more  than  nth  ■— era 
About  one-half,  on  an  average,  will  pull  through,  but  are  not  very  profitable  a^^Sier. 
wards.    Scattering  the  hogs  and  changing  their  bedding  places  seems  to  check  the 

disease  with  me.    I  never  have  the  cholera  among  hogs  yrhen  I  have  tender  g tsbb 

for  them  to  run  to  and  pure  water  to  drink.   There  is  some  little  pink-eye  am OQg 

the  cattle  and  distemper  among  the  young  horses,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extw^   t 

Warben. — ^We  have  no  serious  diseases  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  and       Jiog 
cholera  appears  to  be  dyine  out.    From  information  and  recollection,  hojg;  ch(W~IIezB 
showed  itself  here  about  1854-'06,  and  for  the  first  few  years  was  most  violent     -anad 
fatal.    Pine  and  coal  tar,  soap,  copperas,  ashes,  charred  com,  and  turpentine  t^BOiye 
all  been  used  as  remedies.    Inrpentine  has  been  found  the  most  efficient  as  a    'jft^ 
ventive,  given  in  the  feed  once  a  month,  say  a  pint  to  25  hogs*  No  reliable  xeni^«dy 
has  ever  been  found  for  the  disease. 

Wbbster.— Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  in  1858,  about  the  same  ^^ate 
that  red  clover  was  introduced.  Some  farmers  thought  that  clover  caused  the     ^^ 
ease.  Prior  to  that  time  hogs  were  generally  healthv.  I  don*t  know  how  the  diacaaflo 
was  introduced,  but  it  was  very  fatal,  affecting  aU  grades  of  hogs,  regardkEis  of 
condition.    Since  then  I  have  noticed  that  it  foUows  a  heavy  bitter  mast*    It   iriU     J 
sometimee  break  out  during  the  period  that  hogs  are  f  eedins  upon  the  mast»  waid     I 
again  will  not  prove  fatal  until  late  in  the  spring,  even  after  tne  nogs  are  put  opos     i 
green  clover.  ]Now,Ibelievethatthebitter  mast  first  imparts  the  fi»rm  by  acting  ai     i 
a  powerful  astringent,  causing  intestinal  ulceration,  after  which  tne  hog  becomes     / 
wormy  and  begins  to  fall  off  in  flesh.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  are  sure  to     f 
have  cholera  after  a  bitter  mast.  f 

Woodford.— Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  about  forty  years  ago,  and    j 
has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  smoe.    I  never  heard  of  any  epidemic  or  oontagioiu     r 
disease  among  hogs  prior  to  that  time.    Occasionally  they  would  die  from  neglect    j 
or  exposure,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  without  affecting  the  balance  of  the  drove.  At    / 
that  tune  the  hogs  raised  were  a  long-nosed,  razor-backed  breed,  which  were  kept  j 
until  they  were  two  years  old  or  more  before  they  were  fattened.  They  were  gen*   I 
erally  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  it  was  root  or  die*     They  slept  in  the  woods   F 
in  beds  of  leaves,  sheltered  tram  the  wind  behind  some  fallen  tree,  and  subsisted  by   ' 
rooting  for  acorns  or  anything  else  they  could  find.    Since  that  time  better  breeds  i 
have  been  introduced,  which  make  more  than  double  the  weight  in  less  than  bsl^  J 
of  the  time.    The  manner  of  raising  and  treating  hogs  has  also  been  vot  much  j 
changed.  They  are  now  fed  sprain  more  or  less  from  pigs  up.    They  generally  aleep  [ 
around  old  straw-stacks  or  m  dusty  stables.  Whether  tms  change  of  treatments 
makes  the  hog  more  tender  and  liable  to  disease  I  am  unable  to  say.    The  best  pre'^ 
ventive  I  know  is  to  have  a  place  for  hoffs  to  sleep  clear  of  dust,  where  they  will  m 
get  overheated  and  go  out  in  the  sudden  cold ;  give  them  plentv  of  wood  saheH 
coal-dust,  and  sulphur,  and  if  they  get  lousy  pour  over  them  a  little  coal-oiL       '' 

LOUISIANA.  .' 

Carboll. — I  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  hog  cholera.  No  one  seems  to  kni 
when  it  first  appeared  here.  The  hogs  die  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  them.  No jv 
ventive  remedies  used,  or  care  or  attention  given.  Nearly  every  one  owns  a  hc^ 
two,  but  no  one  that  I  hear  of  is  raising  to  sell.  / 
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Catahoula. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  here  in  1862.  The  symptoms  were 
vomiting,  purging,  and  fever.  They  all  died  in  piles  in  bed.  The  post  nwrtems 
showed  inliamed  Dowels,  and  generally  the  liver  and  lungs  were  found  affected. 
The  disease  has  visited  this  parish  about  every  three  years  since.  On  its  first  ap- 
pearance it  remained  two  vears.  We  last  had  the  disease  in  1885,  when  the  symp- 
toms were  different,  there  being  purging  and  vomiting;  but  the  hogs  had  a  high 
fever,  and  many  of  them  went  crazy  and  wild. 

De  Soto. — My  individual  opinion  is  that  cholera  and  disease  of  that  kind  canh^ 
attributed  to  poverty  for  a  long  time,  followed  by  some  natural  overfeed.  Hogs 
are  allowed  to  run  at  large  here  and  *'  root,  pig,  or  die.''  A  field  of  peas,  com,  or 
oats  becomes  available.  The  change  of  food  and  excess  of  food  will  produce  dis- 
ease in  either  man  or  beast.  For  two  years  we  have  made  com,  and  hogs  are  kept 
in  good  condition.  For  two  years  we  liave  heard  of  no  cholera. 

East  Feliciana.— Hog  cholera  has  been  in  this  parish  more  or  less  to  my  knowl- 
edge for  thirty-two  years.  In  1859  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  hogs  that  I  fed  twice  a  day  with 
com,  and  had  fine  range  for  them  to  nm  in.  In  the  month  of  April  they  commenced 
to  die — some  very  suddenly,  others  lingered  for  a  week  before  death.  I  tried  char- 
coal, red  pepper,  turpentine,  and  calomel,  but  nothing  appeared  to  do  any  ^ood.  Out 
of  150  heacf  I  lost  all  but  15.  Some  few  recovered,  but  were  not  fit  to  kill  for  two 
years  after.  They  lost  all  their  hair,  and  became  scaly  and  rough.  The  disease  will 
appear  in  a  neighborhood,  and  some  places  will  lose  nearly  all,  while  the  adjoining 
place  will  not  lose  any.  Cotton  seed  kills  a  good  many  young  hogs  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  It  affects  them  something  like  choking  quinsy.  The  condition  of  stock 
is  better  for  the  year  1887  than  for  many  rears,  owing  to  mild  weather.  Stock  in 
the  South  is  badly  ti'eated  as  a  general  thing — no  care,  and  no  feed  in  the  winter 
except  what  they  gather  for  themselves.  Before  the  hog  cholera  appeared  hogs 
were  very  healthy.  A  great  many  are  raised  in  the  wild  woods,  without  feed  or 
attention. 

Grant. — Cholera  has  prevailed  among  hogs  in  this  parish  ever  since  ld60-'62. 
Many  hoes  died;  among  those  that  remained  in  the  woods  but  very  few  died.  Hogs 
have  died  for  several  years  past,  it  was  supposed  from  cholera.  In  the  year  1^6, 
and  again  in  the  spring  of  1887,  nearly  all  the  old  hogs  died  around  home  and  in  the 
woods.  I  think  the  disease  was  caused  by  eating  acorns  that  were  spoiled,  which 
produces  large  quantities  of  worms,  and  tne  woi-ms  produce  cholera.  Ho^  that  are 
not  infested  witn  worms  do  not  have  cholera.  Hogs  are  dying  now  in  this  parish, 
but  on  examination  after  death  their  lungs  seem  to  be  diseased,  which  I  think  is 
caused  by  sleeping  under  old  houses  and  about  gin^houses. 

Franklin. — ^Tlie  disease  called  hog  cholera  amon^us  first  made  its  appeai*ance  in 
1863,  and  carried  off  fully  three-fourtlis  of  the  hogs  in  our  parish.  It  came  without 
warning,  but  how  or  from  whence  has  remained  a  mystery.  Hogs  were  affected 
in  various  ways;  some  were  attacked  similarly  to  stock  which  have  scours.  They 
generally  wasted  away  and  died  within  eiglit  or  ten  days.  Others  were  attacked 
with  a  cough  accomnanied  vdth  thumps.  They  also  lingered  a  few  days  and  died. 
Still  others  died  sudaenly  and  apparently  without  a  struggle.  It  was  remarked  that 
those  which  were  fattest  died  first,  and  without  showing  any  previous  symptoms  of 
disease.  Before  that  disease  came  hogs  were  remarkably  healtliy,  and  the  whole 
country  was  literally  alive  with  them,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  the  country  was  imoc- 
cupied,  every  farmer  could  raise  hundreds  of  pigs  every  year.  Since  that  time  the 
existence  of  hogs  has  become  very  precarious,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  most 
careful  can  keep  enough  for  home  consumption. 

Ljvingston. — Hog  cholera,  or  a  disease  called  by  that  name,  made  its  appearance 
in  this  parish  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  tke  parish 
ever  since.  It  is  now  raging  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish.  It  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate the  percentage  lost,  but  it  will  roach  75  per  cent.  I  nave  neard  of  no  remedy 
for  the  disease. 

Morehouse. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  parish  about  1865..  Those  dying  were 
fat  and  in  fine  order.  They  were  taken  with  loss  of  appetite;  in  some  the  bowels 
ran  off;  otliers  on  opening  were  found  with  bowels  impacted  with  feces  and  highly 
inflamed  hut  dry,  as  presented  by  the  skin  of  the  human  family.  They  would  stand 
and  squeal,  txirning  round  and  round,  finally  crawl  off  a  short  distance  and  die.  An- 
other time  8  or  10  head  would  be  found  dead  in  the  bed,  all  as  it  they  had  died  while 
sleeping.  The  mortality  was  fearful  for  several  years  up  to  1868-72.  In  1873-'75 
it  again  broke  out,  killing  out  90  per  cent,  of  the  ^own  and  half-grown  hogs.  Ab 
late  as  187d-'81  it  was  still  fearful,  70  per  cent,  dying.  Of  late,  since  1883,  it  seems 
to  have  almost  disappeared.  I  can  not  ascribe  its  giving  way  to  any  cause  other 
than  those  sm*viving  having  "  had  it,"  did  not  conmiunicate  it,  and  the  germ  haa 
died  out  for  lack  of  pabulum.  There  are  no  ho^  raised  in  inclosures,  so  that  the 
range  was  free  to  all  and  the  disease  spread  at  wilL    No  care  could  be  token  of  the 
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sick  ones,  and  they  thus  all  had  to  take  their  chance.  One  noticeable  thing  is  that 
the  buzzards  would  not  touch  the  carcasses  of  the  cholera  hogs,  while  they  -would 
eat  the  entrails  of  a  hog  killed  that  was  healthy.  It  is  not  known  where  the  diaeaae 
came  from.    It  appeared  simultaneously  all  over  the  parish. 

Natchitoches. — The  first  case  of  hog  cholera  I  ever  saw  was  in  1867,  when  nearly 
every  bog  in  this  parish  died.  In  twenty  days  from  its  first  appearance  about 
60,000  hogs  died.  It  raged  for  five  years  so  we  could  not  raise  hogs  at  all.  About  1673 
it  disappeared  for  two  years.  Most  people  had  a  very  good  start  of  porkers  when  it 
re-appeared  and  destroyed  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  has  regularly  re^ 
tumai  every  second  or  third  vear  since,  although  some  seasons  it  works  in  certain 
localities,  while  some  other  places  are  nearly  exempt  from  it.  Up  to  the  above  dale 
I  had  not  known  over  a  dozen  hogs  to  die  from  any  disease. 

Plaquemines. — There  is  no  such  disease  as  hog  cholera  known  in  this  parish. 
Hogs  are  raised  only  in  a  limited  way,  and  for  domestic  use  only.  None  are  ex- 
ported to  either  near  or  distant  markets.  Other  animals,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  are  sometimes  subject  to  charbon  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  yields  to  familiar  domestic  remedies. 
As  a  general  rule  stock  in  this  parish  are  very  healthy,  and  I  have  never  known  a 
case  of  hog  cholera  or  other  contagious  disease  except  charbon  to  exist  here. 

PoiNTE  COUPts. — Hog  cholera  prevails  to  a  slight  degree,  and  has  so  appeared  for 
many  years.  It  is  not  confined  to  anv  section.  No  one  has  traced  out  its  origin,  nor 
has  a  preventive  been  discovered.  It  does  not  spread  far  and  wide,  but  confines 
itself  to  localities. 

Richland. — This  being  a  cotton  region,  there  is  but  little  attention  given  to  the 
raising  of  hogs  except  in  the  wild  woods,  there  being  but  few  pastures  suitable  for 
grazing.  Such  stock,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  care  for.  As  to  cholera,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  those  best  fed  and  most  cared  for  are  usually  among  those  moet  sob- 
lect  to  the  disease.  The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  summer  when  the  earth  is 
dryland  hard  to  root.  Salt  and  ashes  are  the  remedies  usually  given.  The  only  food 
given  is  com,  and  that  in  this  cotton  country  is  so  scarce  that  hogs  suffer  more  for 
the  want  of  it  than  from  the  disease.  If  we  can  raise  them  in  the  woods  until  they 
are  twelve  months  old,  and  then  feed  just  enough  to  keep  them  gentle,  they  aren<% 
so  subject  to  cholera  or  other  diseases,  until  we  take  them  up  and  change  their  feed. 

St.  Tammany. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  parish  about  1870,  eighteen  yean 
ago.  How  it  came  and  where  from  is  not  known.  Previous  to  1870  hogs  were  very 
healthy ;  in  fact,  such  a  thing  as  a  hog  dyin^  of  disease  was  not  known.  H^  cholera 
is  now  raging  in  tlie  parish.  One  man  has  lost  40  head  in  a  single  week,  borne  few 
cases  have  b^n  treated  with  heavy  doses  of  calomel  and  a  few  of  them  saved. 

Tangipahoa. — The  oldest  citizens  remember  hogs  dying  as  they  do  now  seventy 
years  ago.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease.  No  contagious 
disease  prevails  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

Tensas.— Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hogs  in  this  parish,  hog  cholera  is  at  this  time 
unlniown.  Charbon  is  a  very  fatal  disease  among  mules  and  horses,  and  sometimee 
attacks  cattle.  During  the  past  year  over  100  head  of  horses  and  mules  died  of  tbe 
disease.    The  loss  from  buffalo  gnats  will  amount  to  300  animals. 

Terre  Bonne. — No  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  parish  the  present  year. 
A  number  of  horses  have  been  affected,  and  a  few  have  died  of  distemper. 

Vermillion. — It  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  data  in  regard  to  this  disease.  I  have 
seen  hogs  die  in  Mississippi  with  an  epidemic  fever  and  no  pumng.  It  was  called 
cholera,  but  was  more  like  typhoid  or  enteric  fever.  Hogs  no  doubt  have  died  here 
with  the  same  disease,  and  also  with  genuine  cholera.  A  neighbor  sent  his  sows  to 
a  boar  where  there  had  recently  been  cholera,  and  shortly  after  lost  all  with  the 
same  disease.  In  Coahoma  County.  Miss. ,  m  1861, 1  was  warned  to  kill  my  hogn  for 
fear  of  cholera,  which  was  within  half  a  mile  on  two  sides  of  me.  I  gave  clean 
water,  fed  on  corn,  and  kept  salt  and  ashes,  in  equal  parts,  in  the  pens,  ana  lost  none. 
I  lost  many  with  the  above-named  fever  during  Sherman's  raid,  while  living  in 
Kemper  County,  Miss.  All  were  so  much  demoralized  they  could  not  attena  to 
them.  Ashes  and  salt  ad  libitum,  turnips,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  oats,  and^less  oom« 
with  slops  and  grease,  would  tell  favorably  upon  the  disease,  ^^^^any  animals  die  of 
disease,  some  yeai'Si  brought  on,  I  believe,  from  bad  treatment.  The  west  half  is 
sparsely  settled  and  boasts  of  free  hog  range,  but  they  generallv  raise  miserable 
scrubs.  This  great  range  for  cattle  was  almost  all  taken  up  recently  by  land  **  grab- 
bers '*  at  the  nominal  sum  of  12^  cents  per  acre. 

Vernon. — A  large  number  of  hogs  died  last  year  with  a  disease  supposed  to  be 
cholera.  It  is  not  known  how  it  was  introduced.  A  few  isolated  deaths  have  oc- 
curred tllis  winter,  but  no  epidemic  has  occurred,  and  no  investigation  as  to  cause. 
I  doubt  there  beiiif;  one  man  in  tliis  parish  who  understands  the  pathology  of  chol- 
era or  could  diagnose  a  case.  Kidney  worms  are  numerous  in  hogs  this  winter,  and 
perBOHB  are  not  wanting  to  attribute  the  deaths  alluded  to  above  to  this  oausei 
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"Washinoton. — ^We  have  hog  cholera  in  our  parish,  and  it  has  been  here  for  about 
twenty  years.  As  to  how  it  came  here  I  can  not  say,  but  I  know  that  hogs  were 
generally  healthy  before  it  made  its  appearance.  It  has  prevailed  for  the  last  few 
years  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  nave  been  several  remedies  tried,  the  modt 
popular  one  being  common  soda. 

Winn. — It  is  thought  that  hog  cholera  was  first  started  here  by  bringing  in  fine  stock 
hogs  from  the  North.  The  diitease  appeared  in  1878.  Hogs  died  very  rapidly  here  in 
18to-'86  of  cholera.  They  are  dying  of  the  disease  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  our 
parish  now.  No  contagious  disease  has  prevailed  among  any  other  class  of  stock 
during  the  year. 

MAINE. 

Androscoooin, — In  regard  to  hog  cholera,  I  do  not  know  of  any  prevailing  in 
the  county.  There  are  losses  of  hogs  as^well  as  of  other  animals,  but  our  county 
does  not  even  raise  its  own  pork,  and  it  is  seldom  losses  occiu:  among  the  few  am- 
mals  we  have.  So  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  but  there  are  no  prevailing  diseases 
in  the  county  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Aroostook. — There  never  has  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  to  my  ^ 
knowledge.    No  epidemic  disease  has  prevailed  among  any  class  of  farm  animals 
dinnng  the  past  year. 

Cumberland. — So  far  as  I  can  learn,  after  diligent  inauiry,  there  are  no  cases  of 
hog  cholera  in  this  county,  and  have  been  none  during  the  vear. 

Kbnnebec. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  first  in  this  county  In  the  year 
1879,  when  a  few  scattering  cases  qccurred.  Not  many  deaths  have  ever  occurred  • 
from  this  disease.  We  think  that  many  of  the  cases  were  not  really  the  genuine 
hog  cholera.  We  think  that  the  first  cases  were  those  that  took  place  at  the  Marine 
Insane  Hospital,  from  imported  Chester  swine,  bought  for  breeding  purposes.  A 
few  cases  or  epizooty  occurred  among  horses  during  the  past  fall,  n'om  which  but 
few  deaths  resulted.    The  condition  of  liverstock  was  never  better. 

Oxford. — ^T.  ere  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  But  few  animals  have  been 
Biffected  by  disease  of  any  kind,  and  but  very  few  have  died.  A  few  cattle  have 
bera  examined  by  the  State  board  of  commissioners,  supposed  to  be  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  but  were  pronounced  free  from  it.  None  have  been  killed  to  my 
knowledge. 

Penobscot. — ^I  have  not  heard  of  9.ny  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  If 
there  have  been  any  they  have  not  been  reported. 

Sagadahoc. — There  has  been  no  such  disease  as  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 
There  have  been  a  few  pigs  or  small  shoats  that  have  died  from  a  disease  which  mav 
be  cholera,  although  we  have  never  known  of  that  name  being  given  it.  The  pig  B 
ears  turn  purple,  it  loses  appetite,  grows  dumpish,  falters,  ana  dies.  It  appears  to 
be  Bomewuat  contagious.  This  disease  is  not  new  this  year.  It  has  appecu^  be- 
fore. 

Waldo. — One  correspondent,  B.  B.  Stevens,  says, "  Hog  cholera  is  a  disease  I  know 
nothing  about."  Another,  M.  S.  Stiles,  jr.,  **  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  case  of 
the  a  disease  in  this  State."  From  our  practice  of  keeping  hogs  in  inclosures  that 
render  them  nearly  isolated  they  have  always  been  exempt  from  contagious  dis- 
eases. Quite  a  number  of  hogs  died  during  the  year  from  a  sort  of  apoplexy  or 
colic,  a  disease  which  comes  on  without  any  warning  and  is  very  fatal.  It  generally 
terminates  in  death  within  an  hour  or  two. 

York. — Hog  cholera  has  not  been  very  prevalent  the  past  year.  It  has  been  con- 
fined to  hogs  brought  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Have  not  known  of  a 
case  of  it  among  hogs  that  are  raised  in  our  own  county,  and  as  this  is  not  a  pork- 
raising  county  the  loss  has  been  small  in  any  breed.  I  don*t  think  there  are  over 
500  hpgs  brought  into  this  county  in  a  year.  Aside  from  those  raised  here  I  don't 
think  diere  have  been  over  50  died  from  all  diseases  this  year.  In  a  county  like  this 
if  there  is  a  case  of  hog  cholera  or  cattle  disease  it  is  known  for  miles  around. 

MARYLAND. 

Anne  Arundel.— Hog  cholera  in  an  intermittent  form  has  existed  in  this  county 
for  a  number  of  years  pist,  but  as  to  the  first  year  of  its  appearance  I  can  not  state. 
Diuing  its  ravages  many  hogs  ^ied  from  it  in  the  aggregate.  Not  many  are  raised 
by  one  person — rarely  more  than  6  or  8  being  foima  on  one  farm — the  majority  of 
farmers  not  raising  any.  The  past  year  I  have  heard  of  no  cholera  and  no  epidemic 
in  other  kinds  of  farm  stock.  Two  herds  of  icattle  of  10  or  113  head  each  were  de- 
stroyed for  ^^mptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonim 
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this  comity,  although  we  loee  about  85  per  cent,  of  our  hogs  every  year.    But  thia 
loss  is  not  occasioned  by  disease  of  any  Kind;  it  is  for  want  of  proper  food  and  care. 

Hillsdale. — I  can  not  give  the  year  of  the  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in 
our  county.  It  was  several  years  ago,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  had  hog  cholera 
long  before  it  was  known  as  such.  There  has  never  been  any  general  infection  with 
the  disease  in  this  county,  but  here  and  there  an  isolated  herd  has  suffered.  I  have 
not  heard  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  for  two  or  three  years. 

Jackson. — No  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  There  has  been  no  prevailmg  disease 
of  any  kind  among  farm  animals.  The  deaths  have  only  been  the  dverage  loss 
from  natural  causes. 

Kalamazoo. — There  are  no  prevalent  diseases  in  this  county  of  a  contagious, 
epidemic,  or  virulent  character.  All  classes  of  farm  animals  seem  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Keweenaw. — No  hog  cholera  has  been  known  in  this  county  for  a  number  of 
years  past. 

Lake. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  or  other  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  ani- 
mals in  this  coimty  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  a  mild  form  of  horse  distemper. 
None  died  from  this  disease  that  I  know  of. 

Lenawee. — I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera  in  the  county.  AU 
report  hogs  as  extremely  healthy. 

Leelanaw. — I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  hog  dying  of  cholera  in  this  oounty. 
Hoes  are  healthy. 

Manitou. — No  hog  cholera  in  this  county;  never  heard  tell  of  any  at  least;  no 
disease  of  any  kind  among  farm  animals;  tney  are  all  in  good  condition. 

Manistee. — I  think  there  has  never  been  any  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  No 
disease  has  prevailed  during  the  year  among  any  class  of  animals.  Some  corre- 
spondents report  a  considerable  number  of  colts  lost  from  congenital  weaknew; 
some  were  not  even  able  to  get  on  their  feet.     One  reports  25  out  of  30  lost. 

Marquette. — There  are  few  hogs  raised  in  this  county,  and  they  are  raised  by 
farmers  for  their  own  use.  The  people  purchase  the  imported  article  in  its  frozen 
state  and  salt  it  themselves,  or  buy  already  salted.  They  can  buy  cheaper  than 
they  can  raise  it.  lliere  has  not  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  In  the  county  as  f  ar  aa 
I  or  my  assistants  can  learn. 

Mason. — I  can  not  learn  of  the  prevalence  of  any  hog  cholera  in  our  county  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Menominee. — I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty. 

Montcalm. — Hog  cholera  does  not  and  never  has  prevailed  to  any  alarming 
extent  in  this  part  of  the  State.  No  epidemic  is  prevailing  among  any  class  of  farm 
animals.    The  condition  of  all  stock  at  the  present  time  is  excellent^ 

Oakland. — There  never  has  been  any  genuine  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  There 
has  been  at  times  diseases  of  the  lungs;  the  aninmls  would  cough  and  some  die. 
If  the  animals  purged  freely  they  were  preity  sure  to  die.  Sometimes  they  would 
die  without  purging,  and  we  would  usually  find  hepatization  of  the  lungs.  This 
ailment  has  never  l^n  general,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  of  it  in  the 
county  at  the  present  time. 

Oceana. — No  hog  cholera  prevails  in  this  county. 

Ogemaw. — As  I  have  lived  here  but  five  years,  I  can  not  tell  when  hog  cholera  first 
entered  the  county,  nor  in  what  way.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  it  has  never  done  much 
damage.    The  hogs  attacked  were  in  good  health  a  day  or  two  before  they  died. 

Ontonagon.-— There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  There  were  very  few  hogs 
raised  the  past  year.  We  raise  no  com  in  this  county,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  buy 
com  to  feed  hogs.  A  good  many  horses  died  the  past  year  by  being  overworked  in 
the  pineries  and  on  the  tailroad,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  dying  from  disease  of 
anv  kind. 

Otsego. — Neither  cholera  nor  any  other  disease  has  prevailed  among  ho^  in  this 
county  the  present  year.  Last  year  a  disease  supposed  to  be  cholera  prevailed  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Presque  Isle. — The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county. 
AU  hogs  raised  here  are  fed  a  regular  ration  of  charcoal,  and  during  the  summer 
months  they  generally  roam  in  the  woods,  where  they  find  all  the  requirements  for 
health. 

Roscommon.— We  have  not  as  yet  had  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  in  this 
county. 

St.  Clair, — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Saginaw. — Two  years  aj^o  a  large  numl)erof  hogs  died  while  fattening,  and  it 
was  said  they  died  of  cholera.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  previous  to  this,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  since.  A  gi'eat  many  young  pigs  died  last  spring  from  birth  to 
six  weeks  old,  for  which  no  reason  could  be  assigned.  They  seemed  to  die  without 
being  sick. 
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Schoolcraft. — ^We  have  but  very  few  hogs  in  our  county.  It  is  so  far  north 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  them,  as  we  would  have  to  import  com  to  fatten  them. 

Tuscola. — No  hog  cholera  prevails  in  this  county.  No  disease  of  an  infectious 
or  contagious  character  prevails  among  any  class  of  farm  animals. 

Wkzfobd. — There  has  not  been,  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  a  case  of 
hog  cholera  in  this  county.  I  have  lived  in.  the  county  fifteen  years,  and  have 
never  heard  of  ^ly  disease  among  ho^.  It  has  generally  been  very  healthy  for  aU 
kkidfl  of  stock.  Inere  has  been  no  epidemic  of  any  kind  that  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
except  a  few  cases  of  glanders  among  horses. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bia  Stone.— No  disease  of  any  kind  has  prevailed  among  the  farm  animals  of 
this  county  the  past  year.  * 

Brown. — ^Hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  in  this  county. 

Carlton. — l^ere  is  no  such  disease  as  hog  cholera  known  in  this  county,  or  any 
other  disease  that  affects  hogs. 

CmPFRWA. — There  was  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  in  1887,  gt  in  any  previous 


CmaAGO. — I  am  happy  to  state  that  we  have  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Crow  Wino. — ^But  few  hogs  are  raised  in  this  county,  not  enough  for  home  eon- 
sonnption.  Muiy  farmers  do  not  raise  any.  Those  we  have  are  healthy.  Cattle 
and  norses  are  in  good  condition  for  wintering.    No  disease  prevails  among  these 


DoDQB. — ^It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  has  never  got  a 
foothold  in  this  county.  The  cry  has  gone  forth  once  or  twice  in  the  past  ten  years 
that  it  had,  but  it  has  always  ended  in  the  death  of  a  few  hogs  in  (me  place  and 
that  was  the  end  €i  it.  Hogs  are  very  healthy.  There  is  usually  a  great  loss  in 
early  spring  pigs  for  lack  of  proper  care  and  fvotection.  There  never  has  been  any 
epidemic  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  county 
in  1855,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  Horses  died  of  old  age,  bad  usage,  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  aoid  wire  fences.  Cattle  died  from  neglect  and  exposure,  and  some- 
times from  too  much  clover  on  a  wet  morning.  Dc^  kill  the  sheep  and  the  hogs 
get  smothered  in  the  straw  in  cold  weather. 

FIllmorb. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  and  never  has  been  so  far  as 
I  can  obtain  any  information.  In  fact,  no  disease  similar  to  it  has  ever  prevailed 
here.  Very  few  farm  animals  of  any  class  have  died  of  disease  in  this  county  the 
past  year. 

OooDBUiB. — HoK  cholera  is  yet  unknown  in  this  county.  No  true  case  has  yet 
been  reported.  Ho^  producti(xi»  as  an  interest,  is  certainly  sprowing  in  importance, 
and  great  attention  u  being  given  to  breeds.    In  general,  it  may  be  saia  that  no 


laevaUing  or  unusual  disease  naa  existed  in  this  county  among  any  class  of  domes- 
tic animaifl  during  the  past  year.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  various 
faranchea  of  stock-raising,  and  improvement  in  care  and  breeding  is  quite  observ- 
able. 

Grant.— -There  is  not  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  All  kinds  of  farm 
animals  are  healthy  and  doing  welL 

Houston. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  1875,  and  a  little  of  it  has 
been  heard  ol  about  every  ahemate  year  since.  It  did  not  create  any  ereat  alarm  until 
1881,  when  it  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  importing  a  boar  from  south- 
ern Iowa.  Theories  as  regards  its  spreading  are  conflicting.  Many  believe  that 
it  has  been  qmad  by  dogs  feeding  upon  animals  that  died  with  it,  thus  carry- 
ing tiie  disease  to  their  owners'  pens.  At  first  the  farmers  were  careless  and  left 
tiie  carcasses  unbnried.  It  has  now  virtually  disappeared.  The  only  instance  of 
its  appearance  within  the  year  was  where  a  drove  of  hogs  were  kept  with  a  lot  of 
fattening  cattle  to  eat  the  grain  out  of  the  excrements.  Clean  pens  and  a  liberal 
range  in  clover  pastures  are  considered  the  best  preventives.  WhUe  it  prevailed  it 
affected  lean  and  fot  hogs  alike. 

Isanti. — Our  county  has  not  been  visited  by  the  dreaded  disease  of  ho^  cholera 
and  we  hope  it  will  not  be.  I  think  this  fact  is  owing  to  sparseness  of  settlement  as 
much  as  to  care.    The  hog  crop  is  always  small  in  tms  county. 

Jackson.— We  have  never  had  any  hoj^  cholera  in  this  county. 

EIanabeo. — No  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  during  the  year.  All 
Glasses  of  farm  animals  seem  to  have  been  measurably  free  from  (Ssease. 

Kandiyohl — I  can  not  learn  that  there  has  been  a  case  ot  hog  cholera  in  the 
ooonty  the  pact  year. 

Kmsov.'^ln  leply  to  questioDB  relating  to  bog  cholera,  I  would  say  that  I  doubt 
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very  much  whether  there  hae  ever  been  a  case  in  this  county.  About  three  years 
ago  I  lost  about  100  hogs  rather  strangely,  and  at  the  time  I  thought  it  cholera,  but 
as  none  of  my  neighboi*s  ever  lost  a  hog  in  any  similar  way  I  concluded  it  must 
have  been  caused  by  some  local  treatment.  Never  since  or  before  have  I  heard  of 
any  disease  in  hogs  in  this  county,  and  to^iay  all  swine  are  in  a  very  healthy  con- 
dition. I  can  state  positively  that  there  have  been  no  diseases  of  any  kind  prevail- 
ing among  either  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs  in  this  county  the  past  year. 

Le  Sueur. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county,  nor  can  I  hear  of  any  prevail- 
ing disease  among  any  class  of  farm  animals. 

Lincoln. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  disease  has 
never  been  known  to  prevail  here. 

McLeod. — Tliere  are  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Marshall. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  and  I  know  of  none  in  the 
Red  River  Valley.  There  is  so  httle  disease  prevalent  in  the  county  among  farm 
stock  that  the  losses  are  hardly  worth  giving.  Most  of  the  deaths  occur  from  ex- 
posure. 

Mabttn. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  at  present,  nor  has  there  been  for 
the  past  four  years.    It  has  never  prevailed  here  to  any  great  extent. 

Mower. — ^T?here  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  and  never  has  been.  There  was 
some  complaint  in  the  spring  about  yoimg  pigs  being  bom  dead.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  lack  of  vi^or  on  the  part  of  some  breeoing  sows  that  was  unusual.  The  hogs 
lived  and  flourished.  Not  as  many  hogs  were  raised  in  this  county  this  year  as 
usual,  on  account  of  low  prices  last  year,  and  of  course  the  price  of  pork  here  is 
booming. 

Nobles. — We  have  no  hog  cholera  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case  in  the  coimty.  It  is  to  be  attributed  partly,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that 
nobody  raises  hogs  here  in  any  large  numbers.  Not  more  than^3»niiles  south  of  us, 
where  considerably  more  hogs  are  raised,  I  hear  of  some  few  cases  of  supiKNsed  chol- 
era. So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  I  should  say  that  this  disease  is  caused  by 
keeping  the  animals  in  over-large  droves,  on  the  same  grounds  year  after  year,  and 
feeding  com  exclusively.  In  this  loc^ty  many  farmers  feed  quite  a  little  hay  to 
their  hogs  in  winter,  and  they  seem  to  eat  it  with  q\iite  a  relish. 

Norman. — Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county,  and,  as  far  as  my  information 
extends,  is  not  knovm  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Four  or  five  horses,  said  to  be 
affected  with  glanders,  were  destroyed  during  the  year. 

Pipe  Stone. — There  has  never  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  known  in  the  county  to 
my  knowledge.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  healthy.  There  was  one  case  of  gland- 
ers in  the  cotmty  this  year. 

Polk. — I  have  had  no  report  of  any  appearance  of  hog  cholera,  or  any  other  dis- 
ease of  an  epidemic  nature,  for  the  last  year  in  this  county.  There  may  be  a  small 
percentage  of  loss  from  causes  not  generally  regarded  as  of  a  serious  character. 

SooTT. — The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  in  this  county. 
Stock  of  aU  kinds  remarkably  healthy,  none  having  died  except  from  accidental 
causes,  or  natural  death. 

Stearns. — Not  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera  in  the  coimty  this  year.  Last  year 
quite  a  number  of  hogs  sickened  and  died  from  a  pecuUar  d&ease,  which  seemed  to 
eminate  from  slaughter-houses  and  spread  to  several  farms.  It  ceased  and  has  not 
appeared  since  last  spring.  There  has  been  no  prevailing  diseases  among  horsee, 
cattle,  or  sheep. 

Steele. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  sav  there  is  no  disease  reported  among  hogs  of 
this  county.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  coimty  thirty-two  years,  and  never  knew 
of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  here. 

Todd. — ^I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  was  ever  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in 
this  county. 

Wabasha. — ^We  have  never  had  any  hog  cholera  in  our  coimty.  We  ha'^se  had 
what  has  been  called  scarlet  fever  by  some  of  our  veterinarians,  and  by  others  diph- 
theria, which  has  been  very  destructive.  It  has  been  confined  mainly  to  yoiniK  ho^s 
from  four  to  six  months  old.  It  differs  widely  from  cholera  in  one  particular,  m 
that  the  animal  will  live  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  after  the  first  symptoms  of  tho 
disease  are  manifested. 

Wadena. — ^We  have  no  ho^  cholera  here  as  yet.  Swine  raisers  mostly  breed  from 
too  young  sows.  No  epidemic  has  appeared  among  any  class  of  farm  animals  ex- 
cept epizooty  among  horses.  This  is  uie  healthiest  location  for  farm  animals  I  have 
ever  known. 

Winona. — Hog  cholera  has  never  visited  this  county  in  an  epidemic  form.  A  few 
animals  have  di^  in  different  townships  of  the  county  durmg  the  year,  but  with 
the  exception  of  yoimg  pigs  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. Cattle  are  not  as  fat  as  usual,  owing  to  short  pasturage.  Late  fall  feed,  how- 
ever, has  been  good. 
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Wbight. — Hog  cholera  has  never  made  its  appearance  among  our  hogs.  No  de- 
structive disease  of  anj  kind  has  prevailed  among  any  class  of  farm  ii^nimftlH  in  this 
county  during  the  current  year. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Amite. — ^Horses  are  affected  occasionally  with  glanders  and  hogs  with  cholera,  of 
wKich  they  generally  die.  Cattle  are  very  healtny.  About  one-third  of  those  at- 
tacked by  disease  die. 

BOLIVAB. — The  cuckle  burr  causes  great  fatality  among  hogs,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  seed  contains  two  germs,  one  sprouting  the  first  year  and  the  other  the  year 
after.  The  succulent  sprouts  are  devoured  oy  the  hogs  and  thei  rough  rind  adheres 
to  the  throat,  thus  often,  killing  a  great  many.  The  unrotted  lint  on  cotton  seed 
also  is  very  destructive.  After  overflows  the  pools  of  rotted  fish  cause  gveat  disease 
among  the  hogs,  but  this  is  not  very  serious  if  they  are  liberally  salted. 

Calhoun.— -Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  this  fall.  It  has  proved  fatal 
in  every  case  that  I  have  heard  of.  I  have  seen  but  one  animal  that  was  affected, 
and  it  died  in  about  thirty  minutes  after  I  saw  it.*  It  came  by  me  on  the  streets  of 
Pittsborough,  panting  as  though  it  had  been  running,  and  crept  imder  a  house  and 
was  dead  in  a  few  mmutes.  Tne  disease  does  not  prevail  over  the  county  eenendly. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  about  1869,  when  it  made  a  clean  sweep  of  aU  the  hogs 
in  the  county.  Juut  since  that  time  we  have  lost  but  few  with  the  disease.  One 
man  has  lost  eighteen  pork  hogs  this  fall,  but  his  is  an  isolated  case. 

Chickasaw. — Hoss  in  this  coimty  were  affected  a  year  ago  with  a  disease  that 
was  not  imderstood  by  any  one  here.  The  animals  became  drowsy,  were  inclined 
to  stand  about  in  warm,  sunshiny  places,  and  in  about  seven  days  would  break  out 
in  little  pimples  or  blotches,  and  within  about  ten  days  from  the  first  symptoms 
would  die.  The  few  that  recovered  shed  all  their  hair,  leaving  a  smooth,  hairless 
surface.    No  remedies  proved  effective.    Since  then  hogs  have  been  quite  healthy. 

Choctaw. — For  sev^al  years  past  I  have  been  studying  the  disease  known  as  hog 
cholera,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  disease  exists.  A  carefm 
analysis  of  many  after  death  has  revealed  the  following:  The  smaller  intestines,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  f  oimd  to  be  liter^y  eaten  up  with  worms.  Find- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  I  have  q\iit  trying  to  cure  cholera,  but  have  doctored  them 
for  worms,  and  I  find  in  every  case,  after  gettirig  the  worms  away,  they  thrive  and 
do  weU.  Com  boiled  in  l^e  soap  and  given  once  or  twice  a  ii^onth  will  clean  the 
worms  out  and  cure  what  is  termed  hog  cholera. 

Coahoma. — I  have  lived  in  this  coxmty  for  twenty  years,  and  the  hog  cholera  was 
here  before  I  came.  We  do  not  have  it  every  year,  nor  does  it  often,  if  ever,  pre- 
vail in  all  parts  of  the  county  the  same  year.  I  have  never  had  it  enough  to  notice 
until  last  year,  when  I  lost  90  or  95  per  cent.  My  h(^  were  in  pastures  and  lots, 
and  were  fed  on  com  most  of  the  time.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  lives  some  5  miles 
back  of  me,  and  who  has  nothing  but  the  virgin  forest  aU  around  him  for  miles. 
His  hogs  ran  in  the  woods  and  he  lost  all  he  had  but  two.  I  know  of  no  cause  or 
remedy  for  hog  cholera.    It  has  been  worse  the  last  few  years  tlum  formerly. 

CovrNQTON. — We  have  been  comparatively  free  from  hog  cholera  the  past  year. 
The  present  year,  however,  has  been  ushered  in  with  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hogs  are  now  dying  rapidly  in  various  parts  of  the  coimty,  and  our  losses 
will  do  doubt  be  great. 

De  Soto. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  very  little  in  this  county  this  year,  though 
it  is  quite  fatal  whenever  it  makes  its  appearance.  Mr.  Pace,  of  Olive  Branch  (one 
of  my  assistants),  says:  **  Some  years  ago  a  mysterious  disease  resembling  the  quinsy 
or  throat  disease  appeared  among  hogs,  and  quite  a  number  died.  A  great  many 
persons  thought  they  died  from  eating  bitter  mast.'' 

Hinds. — The  cholera  among  ho^  lias  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  sections  of 
this  county  for  several  years.  It  is  not  known  how  nor  when  it  first  appeared,  but 
it  is  known  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  every  year  for  some  years,  some  years 
it  is  quite  fatal,  while  in  other  years  there  is  but  very  little  fatahty.  Several  reme- 
dies have  been  used,  but  none  have  been  foimd  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  in  the  feeding  and  general  good  management  by  some  farmers 
that  they  succeed  so  much  better  than  others.  However,  we  know  that  a  great 
many  losses  occur  by  death,  but  the  causes  are  not  so  well  known. 

Gbbene. — ^I  have  no  means  of  investigating  the  disease  of  hogs,  but  it  is  thought 
they  die  of  cholera.  Other  classes  of  stock  are  doing  w^,  and  there  are  no  diseases 
among  them. 

IssAQXTENA. — ^There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Some  disease  pre- 
vailed amoncr  pigs  during  last  spring,  usuallv  attacking  them  at  the  age  of  four  or 
Biz  weeks.    Older  ones  were  not  affected.    1  presume  freedom  from  disease  may  be 
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attributed  to  the  small  numbers  on  each  farm  (preventing  crowding),  and  i^enty  of 
water  and  range.  Only  a  few  horses  are  raised  in  this  county;  those  used  are  gen- 
erally obtained  from  the  West.  Cattle  receive  little  attention.  The  planters  keep 
cows  for  milk,  and  the  increase  is  usually  sold  at  two  years  of  age,  hence  the  small 
numbw.  It  is  a  rare  case  to  find  one  dead  from  disease.  The  only  trouble  with 
sheep  is  dogs;  no  disease  prevails.    Hogs  are  healthy. 

JsFFEBSOX. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  our  county  in  the  Bommer  of  1885,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  county.  It  disappeared  kust  winter,  and  nnoe  then  we  have  been 
free  of  it.  Whence  it  came  is  not  known,  but  its  ravages  were  fearfuL  Nearly  85 
per  cent,  of  our  hogs  died  of  the  scourge.  Hogs  generally  were  healthy  before  it 
made  its  appearance.    But  few  animals  attacked  by  the  cnolera  ever  get  welL 

Jones. — As  to  thp  history  of  hog  cholera,  the  first  I  ever  saw  in  my  county  was 
in  1867.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  visiting  the  county  every  two  or  three  years, 
doing  great  damage  to  hogs.  However,  during  the  past  year  hogs  have  been  very 
healtny ,  and  an  abundance  of  them  have  been  raised.  All  classes  of  farm  ammaui 
have  teen  exceedingly  healthy  the  past  year.  , 

Lawb£NCS. — One  correspondent  repcnrts  1878  as  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  hog  cholera,  though  I  think  it  appeared  earlier.  It  has  remained  in  the  coun^ 
since,  making  its  appearance  in  dinerent  places  at  times,  and  then  spreading  soine- 
times  north  or  soutn,  but  generally  west.  I  would  say  here  that  whenever  hogs 
are  sick  the  disease  is  called  cholera.  Various  remecUes  have  been  tried,  the  meet 
successful  (and  that  more  as  a  preventive)  is  feed  boiled  in  poke-root  {Phytolacea 
radix),  witn  a  little  coal-oil,  spuits  of  turpentine,  and  soda  added  after  boiling. 
Another  is  saltpeter,  copperas,  pine  rosin  from  the  tree,  used  by  disserving  in  slops. 

Leaks. — Hogs  have  been  exceptionally  healthy  for  the  last  year.  There  has  been 
a  disease  amon^  them  which  I  consider  pneumonia  from  what  I  have  read  conoera- 
iog  its  diagnosis.  '  The  limbs  of  the  hog  beccnne  denuded  of  hair  and  veij  red;  they 
also  suffer  with  a  cough  and  dwindle  away.  These  cases  have  been  few,  and,  as 
first  remarked,  aside  irom  this  they  have  been  generally  healthy. 

IiEB.~-The  opinion  prevails,  among  older  persons,  that  hog  cholera  was  intro- 
duced in  this  county  from  States  immediately  north  of  us.  A  great  many  hogs, 
both  for  breeding  and  for  pork,  w^e  driven  here  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Its  iirst  appearance  here  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  since  which  time  our  losses 
in  hogs  has  been  very  larse;  but  I  have  doubts  as  to  there  ever  having  been  a  weU- 
dev^oped  case  of  wfaiat  is  Known  as  hog  cholera.  When  we  have  a  heavy  bitter  mast 
the  summer  following  we  have  so-called  hog  cholera.  Our  hogs  all  running  at  large 
in  a  heavilv  timbered  coimtry,  they  eat  of  this  mast  and  almost  always  die.  My 
(n»nk)n  is  that  when  the  farmer  is  forced  to  keep  his  hogs  up  that  then  he  will  give 
tnem  proper  care  in  the  way  of  food  and  shelter,  when  cholera  will  become  a  thing 
that  we  lead  of.  For  twelve  months  past  I  have  not  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  hog. 
They  seem  now  to  be  healthy,  and  as  tnere  is  an  abundance  of  com  and  no  mast,  I 
have  no  fears  of  disease.  I  have  been  here  quite  a  long  time,  and  have  never  known 
as  little  complaint  among  stock.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  in  most  excel- 
lent condition,  and  but  few  have  died,  and  these  from  old  age  or  other  natmnl 
causes  and  accidents. 

Lincoln.— About  20  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  (mostly  pi^)  in  this  county  have  died 
with  what  is  called  cholera.  The  majority  that  have  died  have  had  access  to  cotton 
seeds,  which  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  them,  especially  the  improved  breeds. 
The  lint  seems  to  lodge  in  their  throats.  Everything  that  affects  a  hog  is  called 
cholera. 

Lowndes. — From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  hog 
cholera  has  only  been  known  in  this  county  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  Since  its 
introduction  it  has  been  very  destructive  to  hogs.  Farm  animals  generally  have 
been  very  healthy  this  year.  No  disease *whatever  has  prevailed,  and  the  only  losses 
that  have  occurred  have  been  occasioned  by  starvation  and  old  age. 

Mabshall. — ^In  many  portions  of  this  county  the  cholera  has  been  very  desftmo- 
tive  to  swine.  While  we  do  not  raise  hogs  except  for  our  own  supply,  yet  the  efforts 
to  increase  the  quantity  does  not  materially  gam  favor  owing  to  this  dreaded  dis^ 
ease,  and  f(»r  which  no  remedy  has  beeu  found.  As  to  the  advent  of  cholera  here  I 
could  not  give  specific  dates,  but  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it 
in  the  county.  Before  the  war  we  often  lo^  large  numbers  from  quim^  and  cotton 
seeds.  Some  persons  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  improved 
breeds,  such  as  Chesters,  Essex,  Berkshires,  Qraziers,  Poland  Chinas,  Suffo&c  and 
Jersey  Reds,  produced  cholera.  Some  of  these  kinds  may  have  done  so,  but  one 
kind — ^the  Essex — which  I  have  reared  successfully  from  1857  to  the  present  time, 
has  always  been  free  of  any  disease  Uke  cholera.  Some  six  years  ago  I  bought  a 
pair  of  Jersey  Reds  from  near  Salem,  N.  J.  Two  years  a^o  I  lost  heavily,  they 
being  mostly  mixed  Jersey  and  Essex.    The  same  year  the  disease  was  very  general 
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among  all  breeds  and  crosses  all  OTer  the  county.  I  have  put  myself  to  some  trouble 
to  learn  if  any  particular  breed  was  more  exempt  than  another,  and  I  find  that  the 
Elssex  with  its  crossings  is  more  exempt  than  other  breeds. 

Perry. — ^I  can  give  no  further  information  on  this  subject  than  has  frequently 
been  given  from  various  sources.  The  disease  of  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance 
here  in  16d5-'66.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  unknown,  and  hogs  were  compara- 
tively free  from  disease.  It  is  not  known  how  the  disease  originated.  We  raise 
hogs  almost  exclusively  in  the  woods  (on  the  range).  I  believe  many  die  from 
starvation,  which  is  attributed  to  cholera  by  those  losing  them.  The  cholera  is 
more  common  in  the  spring  months  when  hogs  can  get  but  little  sustenance,  and 
they  get  quite  poor.  A  farmer  who  gives  his  hogs  proper  attention — salt,  feed, 
etc., --does  not  have  them  afflicted  with  the  cholera  to  the  extent  ot  those  who 
neglect  them.  But  we  have  such  disease  as  cholera  and  it  is  very  fatal.  They  are 
affecteQ  in  the  lungs  or  boweds,  and  frequently  in  both,  accompanied  with  cough 
and  high  fever.  Coal-oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine— in  teaspoonful  dose— with  tSlt 
and  ashes  (hickorv  or  oak)  will  cure  in  many  cases.  I  lose  only  one-half  when  it 
visits  mine.  I  follow  above  treatment.  When  one  exhibits  symptoms^  he  should 
immediately  be  removed  from  the  well  ones.  Very  few  farmers  or  stock  raisers 
feed  their  stock  durinjz  the  winter.  Disease  is  quite  imusual  with  cattle,  but  they 
become  quite  poor  in  flesh  about  1st  of  March,  and  a  large  portion  that  die  may  be 
said  to  have  starved  to  death.  Farmers  who  winter  their  cattle  by  providing  feed  and 
shelter  lose  but  a  small  proportion,  and  they  increase  quite  rapidly.  We  have 
mostly  the  scrub,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  their  size,  a  good  fat  beef  cow  will  weigh 
only  250  pounds.  We  have  had  scarcely  any  cholera  this  year,  which  will  account 
for  the  loss  of  so  few  hogs. 

Pike. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  1856,  but  not  imtQ  1868  was 
it  considered  as  an  epidemic.  It  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ever  since. 
Hogs  were  always  very  healthy  previous  to  the  appearance  of  cholera. 

Baitkiti. — All  my  assistants  report  that  nothing  m  the  way  of  disease  that  could 
be  called  an  epidemic  has  occurred  among  dome^c  ftTiiTn«.l«  in  this  county  for  the 
last  year.  As  to  cholera  among  the  ho^,  we  frequently  have  what  is  called 
cholera,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  nothing  but  prostration,  occasioned 
l^  lice,  fleas,  and  ticks,  that  get  on  the  hogs  in  summer  in  such  numbm  as  to  sap 
^eir  vital  energy.    We  never  hear  of  hog  cholera  in  the  winter. 

TiPPAH.->-Hog  cholera  is  a  thoracic  com^aint,  bacterian  in  its  nature,  and  Asiatic  in 
its  origin.  B^  well-supported  tradition  the  disease  was  unknown  until  1856,  when 
soi^hum  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Simultaneously  hogs  were  stricken  down, 
andf  oats  and  blackberry  leaves  took  the  run  as  remedies.  As  a  preventive,  the 
hogs  should  be  kept  to  Uiemselves  in  a  pasture  and  allowed  to  sleep  m  brick  vaults, 
to  be  heated  periodicallv  like  a  baker's  oven.  The  most  potent  remedy  is  tobacco, 
and  the  next  best  is  soft  soap.  On  two  occasions  I  have  humbly  presented  this 
▼iew  to  the  Department,  but  it  has  never  vouchsafed  me  a  recognition.  For  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  I  would  impress  upon  the  Department  the  importance  of  the  use 
of  Jerusalem  oak,  weeds,  sassafras  twigs,  and  the  sawdust  and  planing  chips  of 
sassafras  loRs.  I  find  that  in  pasturing  there  is  a  ^eat  dearth  of  vegetation  of  a 
medicinal  character  instructively  sougnt  as  remedial  agents.  The  further  we  re- 
move from  the  natural  channels  of  nature,  diseases  multiply  in  proportion. 

TisHOHiNQO. — About  everv  three  years  hog  cholera  comes  irom  the  east  and 
goes  westward.  It  is  spread  by  contact  and  by  drinking  water  from  streams  in 
which  the  virus  is  floating.  It  generally  remains  about  one  hundred  days,  and 
usually  destroys  about  onelialf  or  the  number  of  animals.  Complete  isolation 
prevents  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  Blooded  hogs  would  seem  the  most  sus- 
ceptible. 

Wilkinson. — We  had  a  disease  called  hog  cholera  to  pass  through  here  two  years 
ago,  which  cleaned  us  out.  Hogs  have  been  healthy  since,  as  they  were  before. 
There  has  been  some  pink-eye  among  horses  this  year,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  anv 
fatality.  Some  bloody  murrain  among  cattle,  as  well  as  '*  hollow-horn,''  but  hol- 
low-stomach mostly.  Dogs  have  about  abohshed  the  sheep  business.  Can  not  sell 
sheep  for  more  than  $1  per  head. 

Winston. — ^There  has  been  a  disease  among  boss  for  many  years  here,  known  as 
hog  cholera,  though  in  a  limited  degree.  I  Imve  neutl  of  none  this  year.  I  have 
heard  of  no  disease  this  year  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs.  I  Imow  not  what 
year  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county.  It  has  prevailed  to  a 
limited  extent,  I  would  say,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  yeara.  I  know  not  how  it  was 
introduced  into  the  county.  I  and  othere  have  been  successful  in  checking  the  dis- 
ease, when  it  had  made  its  appearance,  by  feeding  the  hogs  on  burnt  com.  Others 
OSS  sulphur,  copperas,  etc. 
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MISSOURI. 

ADim. — The  number  of  farm  animals  annually  raised  in  this  county  are  about 
as  follows:  Horses,  8,700 ;  cattle,  12,500;  sheep,  7,000;  hogs,  20,000.  .  Number  of 
hogs  lost  by  disease  during  the  year,  about  1,000,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  first  case  of 
hog  cholera  I  haye  any  recollection  of  in  this  county  was  in  1861.  The  hogs  that 
spread  the  disease  were  brought  here  from  Iowa,  and  were  claimed  to  be  a  highly 
improved  stock.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  disease  that  killed  hogs  prior  to  that 
time,  though  there  mi^ht  have  been  such  disease  in  existence.  We  are  not  often 
troubled  with  swine  diseases.  Where  we  are  it  seldom  spreads  much,  but  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  territory. 

Andrew. — Our  hoes  are  healthy  except  when  the  contagious  hog  cholera  comes 
into  the  neighborhood.  My  adjoining  neighbors  have  lost  100  head  the  past  year. 
I  have  resided  here  twenty  years  and  have  never  suffered  from  the  disease.  I  keep 
my  hogs  more  isolated  than  most  farmers.  Have  never  known  the  disease  to  arise 
except  as  it  comes  gradually  from  a  distance.  I  believe  it  onlj  arises  from  conta- 
^on ;  dogs  and  buzzards  carry  the  germs  of  it.  I  think  it  similar  to  tn^hoid  fever 
m  man.  Have  made  a  number  of  post  mortem  examinations.  Sometimes  I  found 
the  lungs,  and  at  other  times  the  liver,  affected.    There  were  no  constant  lesions. 

Atchison. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  about  the  year  1870.  It  was 
introduced  by  hogs  brought  in  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  which  were 
affected  with  the  disease.  The  disease  has  been  spread  in  various  ways  since,  by 
diseased  hogs  coming  in  contact  with  well  ones,  by  farmers  visiting  diseased  herds 
and  carrying  the  contagion  in  their  clothing  to  non-infected  animals,  etc.  I  believe 
the  disease  is  also  carried  by  crows.  The  carcass  of  every  diseased  hog  should  be 
burned  as  the  safest  mode  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Hogs  in  this 
county  were  healthy  previous  to  the  introduction  of  cholera. 

Audrain. — The  first  cases  of  hog  cholera  known  in  this  coimty  were  in  1852. 
The  disease  was  introduced  from  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State,  so  testifies  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  in  this  county.    Before  that  time  hogs  were  generally  healthy. 

Barry. — ^Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for 
twenty'  years.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  before  its  appearance.  For  several 
years  it  was  (like  Texas  fever  in  cattle)  confined  to  certain  localities,  hence  in  other 
neighborhoods  the  animals  were  healthy.  It  still  operates  about  the  same  way — 
but  at  times  has  prevailed  over  the  entire  county.  B.og3  fattened  on  fioored  pens 
have  generally  escaped,  and  its  further  spread  among  the  same  lot  has  been  secured 
by  putting  them  up  on  fioored  pens.  It  nas  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
tlie  last  four  months  here. 

Cape  Girardeau. — ^Hogs  have  died  more  or  less  on  creeks  and  low  lands,  usually 
after  having  a  good  mast  for  several  years  previous.  But  the  disease  never  bec€mie 
general  over  the  county  imtil  the  fall  of  lo85,  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1886. 
The  county  lying  north  of  ours  was  troubled  with  cholera,  and  it  seemed  to  cross 
over  into  this  county,  moving  south,  and  traveled  very  slowly,  taking  about  six 
months  to  spread  over  the  county.  The  result  was  that  but  few  hogs  were  left. 
After  this  wave  passed  over  hogs  became  comparatively  healthy,  and  no  disease 
exists  among  them  now.  We  found  no  remedy  tliat  seemed  to  be  of  much  value. 
No  disease  prevails  among  horses  or  cattle. 

Caldwell. — I  can  not  ascertain  when  hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county. 
It  has  been  prevalent  here  during  the  ten  years  I  have  resided  in  the  county,  and 
until  within  the  past  two  j^ears  has  provea  very  destructive,  but  the  past  two  years 
the  disease  has  been  restrained  considerably  by  the  means  an.d  remedies  used  to 
prevent  and  cure  it.  Hogs  were  healthy  in  this  section  before  the  introduction  of 
cholera.  I  do  not  know  how  the  disease  was  brought  here.  The  losses  during  the 
year  were  6,000  head,  valued  at  $20,000,  The  general  condition  of  live-stock  in  fhis 
county  is  good  now,  considering  the  fact  that  water  w^  pretty  scarce  during  the 
summer  months.    All  stock,  including  hogs,  is  comparatively  healthy  at  this  time. 

Cass. — Hog  cholera  was  almost  unknown  here  until  about  1870,  when  the  country 
became  settl^  up  and  the  hogs  were  shut  off  the  range  and  improved  breeds  intro- 
duced.   We  know  of  no  certain  remedy. 

Chariton. — This  question  of  hog  cholera  is  one  with  two  sides  to  it,  for  when  it 
first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  all  agreed  it  was  imported  with  the  fine 
stock  of  hogs  introduced  from  other  States.  This  seemed  to  be  the  accepted  belief 
by  every  one  in  1857,  the  year  of  its  first  appearance.  My  neighbor.  8.  D.  EUeng- 
ton,  was  so  satisfied  that  that  theory  was  correct  that  he  would  not  allow  any  fine 
stock  on  his  farm.  He  fenced  a  woodland  pasture  with  great  care  to  prevent  any 
of  the  fine  stock  getting  with  his  hogs,  but  in  a  few  years  the  cholera  got  into  his 
herd  and  killed  almost  eveij  hog  on  his  farm.  Another  case :  Drake  &  Collins 
bought  in  southwest  Missouri  and  in  Arkansas  about  150  head,  in  a  locality  where 
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lolera  had  never  been  known.  He  fed  them  with  cattle,  1  mile  south  of  my  place. 
looked  at  these  hogs  soon  after  they  placed  them  there,  and  if  I  ever  saw  a  worse 
t  of  scrubs  I  don't  remember  it.  This  was  in  the  f aU  of  1873.  They  fed  them  all 
OT  i^oiild  eat,  and  as  they  were  with  their  cattle  they  could  get  an  abundance  and 
A  plenty  of  water  and  should  have  fattened  nicely,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  im- 
ovo.  Along  in  March,  1874,  they  commenced  dying,  and  by  May  they  had  nearly 
I  died.     There  was  no  cholera  at  the  time  in  the  neighborhood,  but  from  this  lot 

scrubs  the  cholera  broke  out  and  destroyed  thousancU  of  hogs  imtil  the  coimtry 
r  miles  around,  in  all  directions,  was  scourged. 

CEa>AK. — There  is  a  disease  in  this  county  they  call  hog  cholera,  but  I  very  much 
ubt  it.  It  is  more  of  a  lung  or  throat  disease.  One  man  in  this  vicinity  has  lost 
0  head.  They  died  in  pens.  He  had  them  in  with  his  cattle.  I  find  that  nearly 
.  the  diseased  hogs  in  the  county  are  among  those  that  follow  cattle. 
CL.AY. — The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  first  made  ite  appearance  here  some 
-enty  years  ago.  The  mode  of  its  introduction  is  not  known.  There  seems  two 
dds  of  disease — one  affects  the  lungs,  the  other  the  bowels.  Both  are  called  hog 
olera.  Hogs  were  healthy  until  this  disease  made  its  appearance. 
Olinton. — All  remedies  have  been  tried  on  ho^  cholera  that  are  known  to  the 
LEoan  race.  My  experience  is  that  the  more  salt  you  can  compel  a  hog  to  use, 
th  in  feed  and  dzink,  the  better  it  is  for  the  hog.  Last  winter  my  hogs  (about 
3)  ^were  attacked  in  January.  I  fed  and  watered  m  a  dry  lot,  using  water  from  a 
^.  I  used  salt  freely  in  the  water  trough,  and  ashes  and  salt  in  the  pen ;  lost  no 
^8  until  March,  when  they  could  prociure  water  at  branch  and  pona.  If  I  had 
at  my  hogs  in  this  feed  lot  and  continued  the  salt  remed  v  I  don't  think  I  would 
rve  lost  any.  If,  in  the  future,  I  am  scourged  with  this  disease  I  shall  try, 
oroughly,  the  salt  remedy.  The  health  of  aU  domestic  animals  has  been  good, 
ve  that  of  hogs,  which  sufferedgreatly  from  cholera  last  spring  and  summer. 
My  one-half  of  crop  perishing.  The  crop  of  young  hogs  in  the  coimty  is  at  least 
per  cent,  short.  All  other  clasBes  of  stock  are  in  fine  condition. 
Db  Kajlb. —  Hog  cholera  for  the  last  three  or  four  jears  has  be^i  very  annoying 
this  county.  But  very  few  farmers  have  escaped  its  ravages.  I  will  put  the  loss 
about  one-third  of  the  hogs  raised,  especially  the  last  year. 
Dade. —  Hog  cholera  has  never  been  very  prevalent  in  this  countv.  There  are 
tire  townsliips  where  it  has  never  appeared.  I  notice  that  where  hogs  have  an 
undance  of  good  water  and  plenty  of  range  or  pasture  but  few  are  ever  afiUcted 
th  cholera. 

Franklin. —  Hog  cholera  was  imknown  in  this  county  until  1868,  when  it  was 
taroduced  by  the  Berkshire  hogs  brought  from  the  State  of  nhnois.  In  this 
unty  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  seem  the  most  susceptible  to  the  disease. 
evious  to  the  introduction  of  the  above-named  malady  disease  among  hogs  was 
iknown.  What  are  left  of  the  scrub  stock  (**  hazel  sphtters'O  oxe  comparatively 
aluiy.  A  correspondent  writes :  **  My  earhest  recollection  of  hog  cholera  in  this 
unty  was  about  the  years  1869  or  1870.  In  many  cases  the  animals,  fat,  lean,  or 
ddium,  fell  dead  as  instantaneously  as  if  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  In  other 
ses  they  would  hve  hours  and  days,  and  some  would  occasionsJly  recover.  No 
medy  was  found,  nor  has  any  known  cause  for  the  disease  been  ascertained, 
ough  mxmy  theories  have  been  advanced.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  case  of  the 
sease  in  the  coimty  at  this  time,  though  there  is  a  disease  somewhat  prevalent 
long  these  animak  which  I  think  is  pneumonia.  The  loss  from  this  mtter  dis- 
se  is  less  than  in  former  years.*' 
Q-ASCONADB. — There  are  but  a  few  sections  in  our  county  where  hogs  have  been  lost 

cholera.  I  find  no  other  reason  for  this  than  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  I 
fself  have  raised  hogs  for  over  twenty  years  and  have  never  lost  a  single  one. 
ley  are  kept  in  a  good,  comfortable  stable  and  have  all  necessary  care. 
Sentbt. — ^The  stock  of  tins  coimty  has  been  remarkably  healthy  during  the  past 
ar,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  total  absence  of  sta^aut  water  and  malaria.  Thehog 
olera  disappeared  about  a  year  ago  and  I  can  learn  of  none  in  the  coimty.  One 
rrespondent  reports  an  epidemic  among  some  of  the  cattle,  and  a  loss  of  about  50 
ad  within  a  raoius  of  a  few  miles.  He  states  that  the  disease  was  black  leg. 
aBUNDY. — I  can  give  no  information  about  hog  cholera  that  will  be  of  importance. 
US  county  has  lost  but  few  hogs  for  the  last  two  years  with  the  disease  teamed 
olera.  A  disease  called  cholera  caused  a  few  hogs  to  die  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Is  county  in  November,  but  has  since  disappeared. 

EIarrison. — The  hogs  raised  in  this  county  are  mostly  Poland  China  of  pure 
Bed,  Berkshires,  Jersey  Reds,  and  a  few  Chester  Wliites.  Hog  cholera  first  ap- 
ared  in  this  county  about  the  year  1866 „  and  has  been  prevalent  in  the  coimty 
)m  year  to  year  until  the  present  time.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  how  it  was  first 
4XKluced.    The  disease  is  very  fatal;  when  it  attacks  a  drove  usually  fi-pm  50  to 
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75,  and  sometimes  100  per  cent,  will  die.    Ho^  were  generally  healthy  in  this 
county  previous  to  1866.    There  is  no  known  reliable  remedy  for  the  disease. 

Henry. — ^As  near  as  can  be  astertained  after  considerable  inquiry,  I  think  the 
malady  known  as  hog  cholera  was  first  known  as  destructive  to  any  degree  in 
this  county  from  1870-'72,  and  was  brought  from  the  east  of  us  by  importing  a 
better  breed  of  hogs.  One  correspondent  says  it  came  from  niinois,  another  from 
near  St.  Louis.  la  my  own  herd  it  was  contracted  from  Chester  Whites  from 
Permsylvania.  Several  horses  have  been  attacked  by  nasal  gleet,  and  a  number  of 
young  cattle  by  dry  murrain. 

Hickory.— Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  first  in  1872.  Prior  to  that  time 
hogs  had  been  healthy.  A  few  years  previous  to  that  date  some  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  hogs  had  been  introduced,  and  by  them  this  so-called  hog  cholera  was 
engendered.  This  is  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease.  A 
similar  introduction  of  the  fine  herds  of  poultrv  introduced  the  chicken  cholera. 
The  old  fashioned  "  razor-back,"  '*  hazel-splitter,^*  native  stock  of  hogs  were  never 
known  to  have  cholera. 

Howard.— So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  hog  cholera  that  I  feel 
that  anything  more  would  be  superfluous.  But  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  disease  and 
death  among  hogs  in  this  county  that  is  called  cholera  that  is  not.  Now,  it  is  known 
and  proven  here  that  many  hogs  die  from  a  superabundance  of  worms  in  the  in- 
testines, also  that  hogs  take  disease  and  die  from  effects  of  lice  and  from  disease  of 
the  lungs,  caused  by  sleeping  in  dusty  and  filthy  beds  and  from  infiammation  of 
lungs  and  bowels,  from  cough,  thumps,  etc.  More  hogs  die  from  the  above  diseases 
than  from  cholera.  The  old  saw  that  '*  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure  '*  is  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  followed  m  this  matter,  for  after  they 
become  diseased  nine-tenths  of  them  will  die,  no  matter  what  you  may  do;  in 
fact,  th^  won't  eat,  and  to  drench  them  is  fatal.  The  best  thin^  known  here  is  to 
keep  off  lice  by  sprinkling  them  monthly  with  coal-oil,  and  giving  them  lime  in 
then*  feed  in  slop,  and  for  change  carbotic  acid;  also  keep  in  the  trough  salt  and 
ashes,  one-half  each,  where  they  can  eat  at  leisure.  Do  this  promptly  all  the  year 
round  and  I  guaranty  no  disease  among  your  hogs. 

Iron. — One  of  my  correspondents  says:  '*  In  the  year  1876  hog  cholera  first  ap- 
peared in  this  end  of  the  countv  among  the  improved  breeds,  taking  almost  every 
one  of  the  improved  breeds  and  leaving  the  old  hazel  grubbers  free.  Farmers  then 
fell  back  on  the  old  stock  and  have  had  no  cholera  since.  From  the  other  end 
(south)  hogs  have  died  with  lice  and  staggers,  but  none  have  died  with  chc^era. 
They  do  not  know  what  cholera  is.  I  have  for  years  studied  a  good  deal  on  tiie 
h<^  cholera  question.  I  have  raised  from  20  to  SO  hogs  a  year  for  the  last  forty 
j^ears,  and  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera  in  all  that  time.  I  lUways  keep  my  hogs 
m  a  good  pasture,  and  never  let  them  out  on  the  range  for  a  day.  My  pasture  has 
a  good,  cool,  clear  spring  of  water  in  it,  with  a  good  trough  for  my  hogs  and  stock 
to  drink  from.    I  never  let  it  get  foul. 

Laclede. — Before  the  war  tn^^  was  no  such  disease  known  as  ho^  cholera,  and 
not  until  1866  was  it  known  here.  A  mah  by  the  name  of  M.  8.  Beckwith  introduced 
the  ''  Chester  White  **  hog  from  Chester  Countv,  Pa.  This  was  in  1865,  and  shortly 
after,  in  1866-'67,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cholera  which  seemed  to  be  confined  to 
this  breed — ^full-blood  and  the  various  mixtures.  Since  then  the  Berkshire,  Poland 
China,  and  Jer^y  Red  have  been  introduced.  The  cholera,  however,  seems  to  b» 
confined  principally  to  the  Chester  White  and  Poland  stock.  Our  full  native  stock 
is  not  affected  at  aU,  or  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  an  instance.  Our 
hogs  were  healthy  before  we  began  to  breed  up,  but  were  of  a  very  poor  grade.  I 
thmk  the  best  hog  for  this  coimty  is  the  Jersey  or  Berkshire,  with  about  one-fourtii 
native  stock. 

Lawrence. — But  one  of  my  assistants  reports  any  disease  among  hogs,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  affected.  I  know  of  no  disease  among  hogv 
myself.  Farm  animals  generally  seem  to  be  in  excellent  health. 

liiviNOSTON. — The  farm  animals  of  our  county  are  exempt  from  disease,  except 
hogs,  of  which  animals  we  generally  lose  about  1  per  cent,  bv  cholera.  The  prac^ 
tice  of  our  farmers  is  to  feea  more  mill-stuff  and  less  com.  ifhis  we  think  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  keeping  our  hogs  healthy.  In  years  past  we  lost  almost  50  per  cent, 
by  hog  cholera.  The  most  destructive  season  was  m  1876;  since  then  the  disease 
has  been  steadilv  diminishing.  More  care  and  a  greater  variety  of  food  is  what  has 
brought  about  this  desirable  change. 

Jefferson. — Hogs  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  accompanied  with  fever,  which 
seems  to  be  different  from  cholera.  The  increase  of  hogs  this  year  has  not  been  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  by  disease. 

Johnson. — Hog  cholera,  in  virulent  and  universal  destructiveness,  swept  over  the 
Qounty  in  1876-    it  had  appeared  in  some  localities  previous  to  the  above  oate.  lake 
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nay  pestilenoe,  it  floats  in  the  air,  is  carried  by  streams  of  water,  and  is  also  Gfpread 
by  aninialB  roaming  around  as  they  used  to  do  before  we  had  a  stock  law.  We 
have  heard  of  no  complaint  with  regard  to  the  healthf  ulness  of  hogs  that  antedates 
1874  or  1875  in  this  county. 

Macon. — ^There  has  b&m  no  epidemic  disease  in  our  county  during  the  past  year, 
and  very  few  losses  by  diseases.  All  kinds  of  stock  started  into  wmter  m  reason- 
able good  condition.  Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  about  1860,  as 
near  as  I  can  find  out;  some  say  a  Uttle  earher,  others  say  a  few  years  later.  How 
it  was  introduced  in  the  county  I  can  not  tell.  Hogs  were  healthy  before  cholera 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  seem  to  know  that  hog  and 
chicken  cholera  follow  a  warm,  wet,  fc^;gy,  muddy  winter.  My  observation  is  that 
hogs  that  are  kept  up  in  pastures  and  well  cared  for  are  not  liable  to  have  the 
cholera. 

Maries. — ^Hog  cholera  has  raged  in  this  coimty  at  various  times  since  1864.  It 
has  somewhat  abated  in  its  severity  in  late  years.  Nearly  half  of  those  afflicted  eet 
well,  whereas  it  used  to  kill  all  or  nearly  all  that  took  it.  One  year  aeo  in  this  lo- 
cali^  the  cholera  followed  the  water-courses,  killing  or  afflicting  neany  all  of  the 
swine,  while  on  the  upland  farms  there  were  but  few  losses. 

MoDoNALD.— Hogs  nave  been  more  or  less  subject  to  cholera  in  soutii western 
Missouri  f(»r  many  years,  though  the  disease  has  not  been  so  severe  in  other  locali- 
ties. Farmers  use  to  a  ^ood  advantage  pulverized  sulphur  and  coal-oil  mixed  in  the 
swill.  They  eat  it  readily.  They  also  pour  a  little  coal-oil  along  on  their  backs. 
Tbe>  use  it  about  twice  a  week.  Thev  do  this  when  the  hogs  are  well  and  it  keeps 
off  uie  disease  to  some  extent.  One  farmer  told  me  he  used  30  pounds  of  sulphur 
last  jrear  on  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  Hog  cholera  prevailed  only  in  certain  locali- 
ties m  the  past  year. 

MtTiT.rr. — Hog  cholera  has  existed  in  this  county  for  twenty  years  past.  The  dis- 
ease prevails  here  at  the  pi-esent  writing. 

Monroe. — ^I  do  not  remember  when  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
coun^.  It  played  havoc  with  the  hog  crops  of  1885-86,  many  farmers  not  having 
enough  left  lor  their  meat.  Our  county  has  been  comparatively  free  from  the  dis- 
ease during  the  last  twelve  months;  but  pork  at  4  cepts  per  pound  and  com  at  40 
cents  per  bushel  amounts  to  a  very  little  in  the  end.  Any  disease  that  kills  the  hogs 
Is  called  cholera.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  symptoms  may  be,  if  the  hogs  die  it 
Is  called  cholera.  All  cures  or  sure  remedies  have  failed,  and  there  is  not  a  stock- 
man in  the  county  who  is  not  afraid  to  handle  hogs  extensively  on  account  of  this 
dread  disease.  "Were  they  healthy  before  cholera  was  known?"  Yes.  Some 
attribute  the  disease  to  ringing  and  high  breeding. 

Montoomery. — Hog  cholera  has  not  prevailed  here  this  year.  It  appeared  here 
In  1862.  In  that  year  there  was  stationed  along  the  railroad  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
troops.  The  infected  pork  used  by  this  regiment  caused  the  cholera  to  spread  from 
every  camp.  Since  then  it  comes  around  every  two  or  three  years.  Before  that 
time  hogs  were  perfectly  healthy. 

MomTEAU. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  a  virulent  form  in  this  county  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  loss  in  the  year  1877  ^d  for  several  succeeding  years  was  very  large  and 

Senerally  distributed.  Before  1877  there  were  occasional  reports  of  cholera  being 
estructive  to  hogs  in  a  few  locaUties.  Where  it  came  from  no  one  can  tell,  and 
the  causes  are  just  as  mysterious.  *I  think  up  to  fifteen  years  ago  we  had  no  ac- 
count of  any  malady  among  the  hogs  which  caused  great  loss;  hogs  were  imivers- 
ally  healthy  if  well  treated  and  managed.  No  effective  remedy  or  preventive  has 
been  used  here.  Our  farmers  try  to  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  scatter 
ashes  on  the  feeding  places,  and  administer  copperas  either  in  the  water  or  feed, 
and  it  is  believed  hogs  thus  cared  for  are  less  \iah\e  to  take  the  disease.  There  is  a 
less  amount  of  disease  than  common  this  year.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have 
been  so  universally  healthy  during  the  year  that  the  loss  from  disease  is  not  worth 
noting. 

Newton. — ^Hog  cholera,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  came  into  this  county  in  the 
form  of  an  epidemic  some  time  during  1875,  and  seems  to  have  been  imported 
from  Illinois.  Its  ravages  were  especially  great  in  1878,  when  thousands  ot  hogs 
died  of  it.   Hogs  generally  are  healthy,  unless  cholera  is  brought  in  from  some  other 

place. 

NODAWAT. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  1868.  Some  years  we 
have  lost  as  high  as  $40,000  worth  of  hogs  by  it.  This  year  the  loss  is  very  close  to 
6,000  head,  mostly  younghogs.  We  have  lost  six  horses  from  glanders,  brought  by 
Animals  from  Dlinois.  Distemper  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic.  Probably  one- 
fourth  of  our  horses  have  been  affected,  although  but  few  deaths  have  occurred. 
Our  sheep  have  run  down  from  31,000  in  1880  to  7,000  in  1887. 

OSAQE. — ^Hq^  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  in  1866,    We  haye  had  it  to  some 
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extent  every  year  since.  Hogs  previous  to  that  year  were  hcaltliy.  Hogs  that  run 
at  large  are  the  first  to  be  affected.  It  appears  to  be  propagated  by  contagion,  as 
hogs  kept  in  inclosures  do  not  have  it. 

Ozark. — Hog  cholera  was  unknown  in  this  county  until  ten  years  ago.  No 
remedy  has  evei^  been  found  for  the  disease. 

Pemiscot. — This  is  an  off  year  for  hog  cholera.  Our  hogs  are  reported  healthy 
from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Cholera  generally  strikes  our  county  about  once  in 
three  years.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  our  farmers  that  worms  produce 
the  disease  we  call  hog  cholera.  I  believe  if  farmers  would  physic  their  hogs  in  the 
f aU  and  spring  of  the  year  it  would  prevent  in  a  great  measure  the  disease  that 
Idlls  so  many.  Give  heavy  doses  of  calomel,  then  spirits  of  turpentine  in  slop,  and 
if  the  hogs  are  affected  with  worms  it  will  clean  them  out.  If  not  affect^  the 
medicine  will  do  the  animals  no  damage.  The  following  preventive  of  cholei-a  is 
used  by  many  with  success,  viz.:  One  tablespoonful  each  of  black  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  handful  of  slaked  lime.  This  is  a  dose 
for  twelve  hogs,  given  in  slop  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  year.  It  will  not  cure 
the  animal  after  fiie  disease  is  fastened  on  him,  out  is  a  preventive. 

Perry. — My  experience  with  hog  cholera  is  that  it  comes  and  goes  periodically. 
At  this  time  there  is  cholera  in  some  localities,  but  it  is  not  so  general  as  it  has 
been,  as  but  few  hogs  comparatively  have  been  lost  in  this  part  of  the  county.  It 
seems  to  be  more  fatal  in  tne  bottom  lands,  along  water-courses,  and  especially  in 
Bois  Brule  bottom,  alon^  the  Mississippi  River.  Other  stock  seems  to  be  doing  re- 
markably well,  considermg  the  protracted  drought  in  the  fall.  Our  pastures  were 
played  out  when  the  rain  came,  and  our  stock  was  rather  thin  to  commence  the 
winter,  but  so  far  seem  to  be  doing  very  well.  Some  distemper  prevails  among 
young  horses,  but  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  very  fatal. 

Platte. — We  have  had  no  contagious  diseases  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  have  been  infected  with  what  we  call  hog  cholera,  of 
which  nineteen-twentieths  have  died.  The  first  apjyearance  of  the  disease  was  in 
1861.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  were  remarkably  healtny.  Every  disease  the  hogs  have 
is  called  cholera  here.  Sometimes  it  is  diarrhea;  at  other  times  the  animals  sue 
constipated,  and  always  lousy.  I  think  a  small  microbe  throughout  the  entire  hog 
is  the  caiise  of  the  disease,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  may. 

Putnam. — The  so-called  hog  cholera  appeared  here  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
a^.  Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  comparatively  healthy.  In  some  respecte  the 
disease  seems  to  be  quite  mvsterious.  The  symptoms  are  not  alwavs  uniform. 
WliiJe  some  have  diarrhea  others  are  constipated.  Some  die  within  a  few  hours  or 
days;  others  linger  for  weeks  and  then  die,  while  a  small  portion  recover.  Its 
mode  of  introduction  is  also  mysterious.  No  remedy  has  as  vet  been  discovered. 
Some  have  tried  salt,  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  various  other  things,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.    For  the  last  year  or  two  it  nas  not  been  so  bad  as  for  some  years  previous. 

Randolph. — There  has  been  less  hog  cholera  in  this  county  during  the  last  year 
than  usual,  supposed  to  be  from  the  fact  that  swine  are  not  now  allowed  to  run  ai 
large.    No  cure  for  the  disease  has  yet  become  known  here. 

Saline. — According  to  the  best  6t  my  reco  lection,  the  first  cases  of  hog  cholera 
made  their  appearance  in  our  county  about  thirty  years  ago.  Then  it  was  in  cer- 
tain locahties,  but  in  a  short  time  spread  rapidly  over  our  county,  and  soon  b^xmie 
general.  On  an  average  this  loss  per  annum  h£^  been  about  22  per  cent,  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Cholera  can  be  propagated  in  many  ways — hj  contact  in  herds, 
by  the  excrements,  by  the  matter:  or  dead  hogs  being  carried  from  one  section  to 
another  by  dogs,  birds  of  prey,  etc.,  even  by  saliva,  through  fences,  by  passing 
droves  along  the  road.  Some  lots  of  hogs  were  brought  into  my  section  from 
Kansas  last  summer,  and  the  loss  was  about  75  to  90  per  cent.  Native  hogs  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  cholera  since  last  spring.  During  the  drought  this 
faU  in  Kansas  a  great  many  hogs  were  brought  from  there  into  this  county,  and 
nearly  all  died  of  the  cholera.  Some  Texas  fever  in  certain  localities,  caused  by 
several  lots  of  Texas  cattle  that  were  brought  into  this  county  laat  summer.  Horses 
comparatively  healthy,  except  distemper  among  yoim^  colts.  ^ 

St.  Chari.es. — Hog  cholera  has  l)een  prevalent  in  this  county  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  The  disease  varies  greatly  in  difterent  localities,  and  symptoms  are  widely 
different.  Sometimes  the  animals  have  diarrhea;  sometimes  they  are  costiye; 
again  they  may  have  thumps,  and  again  what  is  pronounced  lung  fever.  In  most 
cases  it  has  a  quick  f atahty.  When  they  have  the  fever  they  generally  linger  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  at  least  one-third  of  this  class  recover.  As  far  as  my  information 
goes,  there  has  never  been  a  scientific  or  careful  examination  made  as  to  the  cause 
and  character  of  the  disease  as  it  prevails  in  this  county. 

St.  Clair. — Hog  cholera  has  been  known  here  for  about  ten  years.  We  had 
yery  httie  disease  amon^  hogs  previous  to  that  time.    A  few  hogs  died  of  the  mange, 
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[id  a  few  of  kidney  worms.  Except  in  this  way  we  lost  no  hogs  worth  mention- 
i^.     The  cholera  is  not  now  so  fatal  as  in  former  years. 

Stonk. — Hog  cholera  was  not  known  here  imtil  aoout  the  year  1867.  It  is  thought 
lat  the  importation  of  Berkahire,  Poland  China,  and  some  other  breeds  into  this 
>iiiity  about  the  year  1867  was  the  cause  of  cholera.  The  native  hogs  had  no  cholera 
y  to  that  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards.  They  were  remarkably  healthy, 
»ver  having  had  any  disease  but  blind  stag^i^. 

Sullivan. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  at  present.  The  first  of  the 
sease  in  this  section  was  in  1860.  But  very  few  hogs  in  the  county  in  the  early 
iSTB  of  its  appearance,  and  they  were  among  the  improved  breeds.  Hogs  were  en- 
rely  healthy  previous  to  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  there  never  has  b^n  any 
her  disease  among- our  hogs  worth  naming.    Our  best  hog  men  attribute  cholera 

too  much  crowding,  too  much  in-breedmg,  too  much  com,  and  too  much  f^t. 
I  fact  some  parties  say  that  grass  and  clover  ho^  will  not  have  it.  My  opinion  is 
tat  we  must  retrace  our  steps  in  the  hog-breeding  business  or  be  constajitly  sub- 
ct  to  disease.  Our  hogs  axe  all  unhealthy,  even  before  they  are  bom.  Have  never 
id  any  success  doctoring.  The  Jerseys  are  healthier  for  me,  I  think,  because 
isrer  the  natural  hog.  Am  raising  hogs  with  a  good  cross  of  scrub,  and  do  not 
ed  on  com  exclusively  until  time  to  fatten.  Cholera  assumes  all  forms,  and  is  no 
lolera  at  all,  and  I  don^t  know  anything  about  it.  AU  other  stock  healthy,  except 
i8temx)er  among  colts.    Nothing  fatal. 

Texas. — Hogs  have  various  diseases  here,  but  they  are  all  dubbed  cholera.  Lung 
oubles  are  common  among  them,  and  a  year  ago  everybody's  hogs  had  something 
ley  called  the  measles.  Many  died.  My  father  says  he  does  not  think  the  re£d 
oe  cholera  has  ever  been  among  the  hogs  in  this  county — that  every  disease  ia 
ifled  cholera  that  hogs  are  heir  to. 

Washington. — Considerable  mortality  has  occurred  amongcattle  and  hogs  in 
lis  county.  The  death  rate  among  cattle  is  on  the  increase.  The  diseases  seem  to 
iiffle  the  skill  of  the  best  farmers.  Diseases  of  a  fatal  character  among  hogs  also 
iem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Websteb.— Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  fifteen  years  ago,  and  there 
as  been  more  or  less  of  it  every  year  since.  It  seems  to  attack  one  section  of  the 
>unty  at  a  time, and  where  prevalent  it  does  not  subside  until  75  per  cent., or  per- 
ape  all  the  hogs,  die.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  aU  nave  failed.  No 
bher  class  of  animals  is  subject  to  disease.  You  seldom  hear  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
r  mules  being  sick.  The  loss  of  hogs  in  the  county  for  the  current  year  will  aggro- 
ate  $2,000.  As  a  rule  the  large  hogs  are  the  ones  that  die. 
Worth. — ^The  first  appearance  of  nog  cholera  here  was  in  the  year  1866.  It  was 
ipX)Osed  to  have  been  brought  in  by  hogs  shipped  here  from  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 
[ogs  were  generally  healthy  previous  to  that  tmie.  There  have  been  no  losses  of 
c«B  by  cholera  this  year. 

WEiaHT. — ^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  coimty  about  1868.  The 
eneral  supposition  is  that  infected  hogs  were  shipped  into  this  coimty  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  improving  the  stock,  and  brought  disease  with  them.  Pi-ior  to  that  time 
ogs  were  healthy.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  disease  can  be  prevented  by 
sing  fermented  food.  Our  climate  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  is  very  healthy,  and 
lost  of  the  diseases  that  are  found  among  them  are  brought  on  by  maltreatment. 
am  convinced  that  all  our  losses  on  hogs  are  not  caused  by  cholera.  Other  diseases 
ied  upon  our  hog  crop. 

MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

Dawson. — ^No  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Not  many  hogs  are 
susedhere. 

Deer  Lodge. — ^Hogs  are  raised  in  this  county  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
one  have  died  from  disease.  The  season  being  too  short  for  the  production  of 
om,  hog-raisingis  not  profitable. 

Jbffbbson.— The  only  known  disease  among  horses  in  this  county  during  the 
ast  year  has  been  glanders,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  seventy-five  head  have 
Den  killed  by  order  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  aside  from  those  that  died  from  the 
isease.  It  is  thought  it  is  now  entirely  eradicated.  It  was  never  known  to  exist 
ere  before.  In  other  counties  it  has  prevailed  to  quite  an  alarming  extent.  Cattle 
ave  been  remarkably  free  from  disease  in  the  county  the  past  year,  but  the  losses 
iice  last  Januair  have  been  heavy,  mostly  caused  by  the  fearful  storms  and  cold 
r  last  winter.  Many  that  did  not  actually  freeze  to  death  afterwards  died  from 
le  sufferings  endured.  In  this  county  it  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
'hole  number  died.  Other  counties  lost  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  estimated 
lat  the  total  loss  in  the  Territory  is  40 per  cent.,  at  the  least  calculation.  Loss  of 
leep  from  same  cause  is  23  per  cent.  No  disease  among  hogs. 
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Missoula. — No  such  thing  as  hog  cholera  has  ever  been  known  in  this  county. 
No  epidemic  disease  of  any  kind  prevails  among  farm  animals. 

BiLYER  Bow. — We  have  no  such  disease  as  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  A  num- 
ber of  horses  have  been  afflicted  with  glanders. 

Kkbrasea. 

Boone.— Cholera  was  brought  into  this  county  by  the  importation  of  hogs  from 
diseased  districts.  Two  years  ago  we  lost  heavily  by  the  disease,  but  last  year  our 
losses  were  very  light.  This  year  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy  again,  and  the 
disease  so  wide-spread  that  farmers  have  sold  off  closer  than  ever.  Mr.  Stevens  lost 
60  hogs  out  of  65;  Mr.  Clark,  60  out  of  a  herd  of  80;  Mr.  Bengler,  30  out  of  50;  Mr. 
King,  150  out  of  400.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  losses  among  our  farm- 
ere.  Tliis  cholera  resembles  very  much  scarlet  fever  among  human  beings.  We 
find  no  preventive,  much  less  a  remedy  for  the  malady.  We  generally  bum  the 
cai'casses.  Those  raising  thoroughbred  and  pedi^eed  hogs  have  no  better  success 
than  those  who  have  the  more  common  stock.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
of  glanders,  horses  have  been  healthy.  Formerly  we  had  20,000  head  of  sheep  in 
the  county;  now  only  about  100.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  being  too  fai^ 
from  market,  no  domestic  grasses,  and  the  decrease  in  the  nrice  of  wooL 

Buffalo. — ^Hog  cholera  has  lately  made  its  appearance  nere.  It  is  thought  to  b^ 
worse  and  more  fatal  than  last  year.  The  animals  are  being  shipped  off  very  ra^ 
idlj,  as  corn  is  a  short  crop,  and  is  worth  40  cents  per  bushel.  Much  of  the  crop  is 
bemg  hauled  to  ECansas,  where  they  have  no  com. 

BuTLKR.— Hog  cholera  raged  with  fearful  mortality  in  portions  of  this  county 
during  the  sumnier  and  fall.  Its  first  appearance  this  season  was  in  July,  at  least 
in  the  district  that  has  suffered  the  most  severely,  and  on  a  farm  where  some  600  or 
600  hogs  were  kept.  This  farm  has  been  devoted  principally  to  hog-raisin£  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  this  is  the  first  outbreak.  The  loss  is  estimated  at^.OOO. 
Closely  following  this,  on  a  farm  a  mile  distant,  it  broke  out,  and  a  loss  of  200  h(^ 
is  reported.  I  should  add  tliat  on  an  adjoining  farm  there  was  great  f atalify 
among  the  pigs  in  early  spring,  but  it  was  not  attributed  to  cholera.  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  wat  it  was  not  we  oause,  however,  in  either  case.  No  one  can  vent- 
ure an  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  or  where  the  disease  came  from.  From  this  the 
disease  spread  over  the  entire  township,  and  into  adjacent  townships.  In  this  town- 
ship there  is  an  average  of  four  farms  on  every  section;  but  twoiarmers  escaped 
an  outbreak  with  a  destmction  of  $100  to  $3,000  worth  of  hogs  to  each  farmer.  In 
the  aggregate  tliis  township  has  lost  more  than  $40,000  from  the  hog  cholera 
this  season.  Your  correspondent  was  fortunate  in  losing  but  150  head.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  while  there  has  been  more  or  less  over  the  entire  county,  this 
section  has  suffered  most.  At  this  writing  it  has  apparently  run  its  course.  Four 
years  ago  there  was  an  outbreak,  the  first  I  have  knowledge  of.  It  was  venr  severe. 
This  year  the  older  hogs  are  the  ones  that  have  more  generally  escaped,  wnile  four 
years  ago  the  rule  was  the  reverse.  It  is  not  known  where  the  disease  originated. 
There  has  been  comparatively  no  loss  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  disease  here. 
I  can  not  speak  more  definitely  at  this  time. 

Burt. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  15th  of 
September,  1877,  and  has  been  more  or  less  disastrous  ever  since.  It  was  more  fatal 
in  1884,  when  it  took  about  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  hogs  in  the  county.  Since  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  fonner  destructiveness;  that  is,  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  so  general  a  sweep  as  formerly,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  kill  whole  herds  as  of  old. 
Sometimes  only  a  few  will  die,  instead  of  all;  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  as  fatal  as  ever. 
When  a  hog  takes  it  it  is  almost  sure  to  die.  It  seems  to  have  started  by  diseased 
hogs  shipped  in  from  other  places,  where  the  m  r.Iady  was  raging.  It  appears  to  follow 
raUroads  and  spread  therefrom.  There  seems  to  be  no  cure  whatever.  The  only  hope 
is  in  preventing  it  by  sanitary  means,  and  in  dieting  our  hogs. 

Cass. — Hogs  have  died  ever  since  I  came  to  the  county  (say  twenty  years)  every 
few  years  of  cholera  or  swine  i>lague.  I  consider  them  the  same  disease,  or  near 
so.  There  is  no  sure  cure  for  it,  and  when  a  herd  gets  it  they  nearly  all  die,  and 
the  few  that  do  not  die  are  of  little  account  afterwards.  As  to  means  or  mode  of 
introduction,  I  only  l^ow  this,  that  where  hogs  are  kept  after  cattle  all  winter  and 
spring  in  small  feed  pens,  and  an  immense  amount  of  litter  left  on  the  ground  so  that 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  dung  and  urine  of  both  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  then  wheniu)t  weather  sets  in  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  litter  ferments  and  gene- 
rates poisonous  gasses,  this  condition  will  breed  cholera,  and  when  engendered  imder 
such  conditions  is  as  fatal  as  that  disease.  We  do  not  know  when  or  how  it  came; 
in  other  words,  it  comes  from  bad  keeping  (in  dirt),  and  from  too  much  fat-making 
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feed.  What  is  wanted  is  more  cleanliness  and  more  muscle-making  feed,  especially 
while  the  hog  is  growing.  / 

Chase. — Hog  cholera  has  not  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  as  yet. 

Cherry. — No  cases  of  hog  cholera  have  as  yet  appeared  in  this  county. 

Clay. — Cholera  made  its  appearance  among  the  hogs  of  this  county  in  the  early 
fall  of  1884,  with  very  fatal  results.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire  hog  crop 
died  from  its  effects  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  following.  There  have  been 
frequent  outbreaks  since,  with  much  smaller  losses.  I  know  of  no  well-directed 
effort  to  treat  the  disease.  There  is  but  little  attention  paid  to  sanitary  measures. 
The  heaviest  losses  have  occurred  in  those  he^ds  kei)t  in  close,  dry  yards,  with  Uttle 
or  no  green  food. 

Colfax. — Hog  cholera  was  running  riot  here  a  few  years  ago,  but  this  year  so  far 
no  cholera  has  been  reported. 

Cuming. — The  year  of  the  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  was  in 
1885.  These  animals  were  healthy  previous  to  that  time.  The  disease  did  not 
prevail  during  1887. 

Dawson. — The  so-called  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about 
three  years  ago.  Tliere  can  be  no  mode  of  introduction  given  correctly.  At  first 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  infected  hogs  which  were  thrown  in 
the  streams.  Those  living  along  streams  generally  constructed  their  hog  yards 
so  the  hogs  could  have  access  to  the  water,  thinking  the  hogs  would  enjoy  better 
health.  At  first  the  disease  seemed  to  follow  the  stream;  now  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence wliatever.  It  will  break  out  in  a  new  herd  miles  back  from  the  streams,  several 
miles  from  any  infected  hogs,  but  where  it  gets  a  foothold  most  of  the  herds  in  the 
vicinity  seem  to  take  it,  although  some  escape. 

Dixon. — There  is  a  disease  among  the  hogs  of  this  county  that  has  prevailed  more 
or  less  since  1882.  The  loss  has  been  ver>'  severe.  I  had  it  among  my  hogs  the 
winter  of  1883,  and  again  this  winter,  and  perhaps  can  give  no  better  desoxiptiou  of 
it  than  to  explain  the  way  it  operated  on  my  herd,  which,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
is  about  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  the  first  case  it  is  more  fatal  with  shoats  and 
pigs  than  older  hogs,  although  in  some  cases  the  older  ones  die  with  it.  Tlie  pigs 
tliat  were  bom  in  the  spring  of  1887  looked  very  thrifty,  except  one  or  two  which 
were  removed  about  August.  They  began  coughing,  say  one  or  two  of  them.  This 
cough  seemed  Uke  an  effort  to  throw  off  something  from  the  lungs,  or  as  if  dust 
were  in  the  tliroat.  In  some  cases  they  refused  to  eat  and  grew  thin,  and  finally 
would  die.  In  other  cases  they  would  seem  droopv  and  dull,  "ikI  would  die  very 
suddenly  instead  of  lingering  as  in  the  case  of  gra'fually  growing  poor,  Thev  all 
seemed  to  be  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  every  opportunity.  I  changed  feed  from 
com  to  ship-stuff.  The  bowels  in  some  cases  would  be  very  loose  and  the  secretion 
would  be  Uke  black  water;  in  other  cases  the  manure  would  resemble  that  of  sheep, 
being  very  hard  and  black.  Some  fat  hogs  would  get  sick  and  refuse  to  eat  for  a 
week,  but  would  come  around  again  all  O.  K.  When  they  died  there  was  a  very 
disagreeable  odor.  I  fed  some  of  the  advertised  remedies,  but  with  no  success. 
Had  several  cases  where  there  would  a  sore  come  on  the  leg  or  back.  Have  one 
hog  now  in  the  yard  which  has  recovered  and  there  is  a  large  swelling  coming 
on  the  back  directlv  over  the  shoulders.  It  will  break  after  awhile.  It  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  hog.  My  hogs  are  bred  from  an  English  Beekshire  boar  crossed 
on  good  common  sows,  in  whicli  tliere  is  considerable  Poland  China.  I  had  a  pure- 
bred sow  two  years  old,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  affected,  I  have  lost  20  Inst 
spring  pigs  out  of  30.  In  one  case  I  had  2  pigs  bred  as  above  stated  that  came  in 
lAsurcu,  1887;  one  got  the  disease  and  is  just  alive  at  this  wi'iting;  can  not  say  whether 
it  will  pull  through  or  not;  the  otlier  is  and  always  has  been  tluou-h  the  whole 
time  as  thrifty  a  hog  as  I  ever  saw  (both  are  sows);  never  seemed  to  have  it  at  all. 
I  have  known  cases  where  it  did  not  affect  a  neighbor  where  the  farms  join.  Mv 
yard  is  away  from  running  water;  I  get  my  water  from  a  well.  As  in  all  such 
cases,  all  local  parties  have  remedies,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  none  of  them 
are  any  good.  I  think  the  trouble  is  with  the  lungs.  I  have  known  cases  where 
the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared  from  a  section  of  the  county  and  suddenly 
would  break  out  in  a  herd  that  liad  been  healthy  when  it  was  in  this  section  before. 
The  diet  is  almost  wholly  com  in  this  county.  Have  seen  cases  where  all  the  hair 
came  off.  I  had  several  hogs  where  the  black  hair  was  mixed  with  white,  making 
the  hog  have  a  gray  appearance  after  the  disease,  which  prior  to  it  was  coal  black. 

Dodge. —  My  assistants  have  made  no  response  to  this  circular,  and  1  can  only 
give  you  what  I  know  in  my  own  vicinity.  Hog  cholera,  or  whatever  it  is,  has 
visited  three  farms  and  destroyed  75  head  on  one;  70  head  on  another,  and  120  head 
on  the  otJier.  The  disease  has  not  been  as  general  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  One 
of  the  men  introduced  the  disease  by  buying  a  load  of  hogs  that  proved  to  be  sick, 
but  in  the  other  cases  there  was  no  visible  cause. 
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fiouoLAS, — In  regard  to  ho^  cholera,  there  are  a  good  many  hogs  dying  around 
liere,  but  they  are  mostly  small  shoats ;  but  they  linger  for  days  oefore  they  die. 
The  disease,  I  think,  should  be  termed  hog  disease  and  not  cholera.    It  is  a  lun^ 
disease,  as  they  are  first  noticed  with  what  we  farmers  call  the  thumps.    I  have  lost, 
several  the  past  week  from  three  to  five  weeks  old.    My  larger  ones  are  all  right- 
One  of  my  neighbors,  about  2  miles  north  of  me,  is  losing  his  pigs  weighing  fro 
30  to  50  pounds  each.    He  lost  all  his  large  hogs  three  years  ago,  and  he  called  th 
disease  cholera.    Mr.  Corliss,  two  or  three  years  ago,  shipped  from  South  Omahj 
to  liis  ranch  at  Waterloo  260  head  of  large-sized  shoats.    Last  Thursday  he  told  mi 
lie  had  lost  50  head ;  they  were  still  dying,  and  he  is  liable  to  lose  the  whole  lo 
Now,  I  have  taken  notice  several  times  that  hogs  shipped  here  from  other  parts  ai 
the  first  to  die.    Two  brothers,  living  near  me,  shipped  in  here  from  Iowa  two  car 
loads  of  nice  shoats  three  years  ago,  and  they  aU  died,  but  not  before  they  had  eate: 
an  immense  quantity  of  corn.    If  we  can  not  save  what  we  raise  here  there  is 
use  shipping  them  here  from  other  parts.    I  think  it  a  good  idea  to  cross  the 
of  hogs  often.    I  am  doing  it,  and  many  of  my  neighbors  are  doing  the  sam 
Some  say  keep  them  clean,  but  that  don't  always  count,  for  a  neighbor  of  min 
living  only  one-half  mile  east  of  me,  when  we  were  all  losing  our  hogs  three  yea 
ago  he  dianot'lose  one,  and  his  hog  pen  was  one  quagmire.    When  he  would  fe 
tnem  com  it  would  go  out  of  sight  in  the  mud,  and  the  hogs  would  have  to  fish  r         ^  it 
out  the  best  they  could,  yet  he  never  lost  a  hog,  while  they  were  dying  for  mil^.^  Jles 
all  around  him.    I  had  a  hundred-acre  lot,  hog  tight,  with  plenty  of  clear  sprinK-Mr^^ig 
water,  and  tame  grass,  plenty  of  acorns  and  nuts,  and  yet  my  hogs  died.    They  alsK^d^Also 
had  plenty  of  clay  or  marl,  which  they  will  eat  by  mouthfuls,  and  yet  they 
so  I  say  who  can  account  for  their  dying?    I  have  given  up  a  long  time 
trying  to  ^ess,  but  I  think  it  is  all  owmg  to  the  season.    Last  fall  I  built  a  piL-s^^^ig- 
gery  to  raise  fall  and  winter  pigs,  and  I  raised  some  80  head  until  this  last  week^^^k, 
when  some  of  the  little  ones  commenced  to  die  with  what  I  call  the  thimitm-  -J^pe, 
Now  I  think  I  have  tumbled  to  the   cause  of  having  the  thumi)s.    They  can 
no  sunshine  penned  up  under  the  roof.    Sunshine  is  needful  for  everything, 
built  this  place  to  save  the  little  pigs  from  the  wolves,  which  are  very  destructi 
to  pigs.    At  the  present  price  of  pork  it  don't  take  many  hogs  to  pay  for  a 
building,  and  you  know  we  poor  farmers  have  to  keep  doing  something  to 
both  ends  meet. 

Dundy. — I  have  made  considerable  inquiry  about  hog  cholera,  and  have 
heard  of  a  single  case,  so  far,  in  the  coimty. 

Frankun. — Hogs  are  unusually  healthy  this  season ;  some  droves  are  troub 
with  cough  which  is  attributed  to  dust  by  some,  while  others  say  it  is  caused 
worms.    However,  but  few  losses  are  reported.    The  so-called  hog  cholera  has  " 
a  foothold  several  times.    It  is  usually  brought  in  from  a  distance.    It  first 
peared  in  this  county  about  1880, 1  think. 

Frontier. — There  are  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  known  of  in  our  county. 

Greeley. — ^There  has  been  a  great  d^  of  sickness  among  pigs  under  six  mo 
old.    Itisnot  cholera,  but.  a  lung  trouble.    The  pigjs  are  taken  with  coughing 
running  at  the  eyes.    They  at  once  commence  to  pine  away,  and  generally  die     =««  in 
from  one  to  six  weeks.    I  should  think  that  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  y      jigs 
bom  in  this  county  die  of  the  disease  before  they  reach  six  months  of  age.    Th-^^«ere 
has  been  some  cholera  among  older  hoes,  but  the  losses  have  not  been  very  gr^^«eat 
Six  horses  affected  with  glanders  have  been  destroyed  this  year,  and  three  otb      ^ers 
are  now  quarantined  by  order  of  the  State  authorities. 

Hall. — No  cholera  has  occurred  among  hogs  in  this  county  during  thecunr^  ent 
year.  The  increase  in  the  varions  classes  of  farm  animals  for  the  year  may  be  j^i  ^^en 
as  10  per  cent,  in  horses,  80  per  cent,  in  cattle,  and  17  per  cent,  in  hogs.  Tt:^"erB 
has  been  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  sheep.  ^---i, 

Harlan. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  was  in  1885.    -'^he 
health  of  hogs  has  always  been  good  here.    The  cholera  was  brought  to  this  covm^^^ty 
from  Illinois  in  a  car-load  of  breeding  hogs  which  were  sold  to  farmers  all  over      the 
county  and  thus  scattered  the  disease.    Very  little  disease  among  any  class  of  ^vii- 
mals  at  this  time. 

Hamilton. — As  a  rule,  hogs  were  healthy  and  did  well  before  the  disease  of 
cholera  appeared.    Can  not  say  that  any  locality  is  exempt.    Lye,  a  teaspoonfixl  to 
a  pail  of  slop,  is  said  to  prevent  and  also  cure  the  disease.    Powdered  lye  is  aJso 
used.    Have  had  no  experience  with  it,  but  have  heard  from  those  who  have.    C5m 
not  tell  the  years  in  which  it  first  appeared,  or  how  it  was  brought  into  the  county. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  die  annually  of  the  disease. 

Hayes. — ^We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Hitchcock. — Hog  cholera  was  not  known  in  tlijs  county  until  within  the  past 
year.    Can  not  learn  how  it  came  or  ^7hat  induced  it.    The  season  had  not  been 
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excessively  warm,  and  was  quite  dry.  It  has  not  been  general  in  the  county,  but 
has  appeared  in  isolated  localities.  The  per  cent,  of  loss  is  necessarily  Hght,  while 
in  a  few  locahties  quite  large,  possibly  25  per  cent. 

Howard. —  Some  few  hogs  have  died  of  cholera  the  past  year.  The  symptoms 
are  a  swelling  of  the  head  and  a  droopy  appearance.  The  disease  is  not  so  general 
this  year  as  usual. 

Keith. —  There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  countv,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain. No  disease  of  a  contagious  character  has  prevailed  among  any  class  of 
our  farm  animals  during  the  past  year. 

Lancaster. — The  first  appearance  in  this  county  of  hog  cholera  as  an  epidemic 
disease  was  in  1884.  It  came  from  the  north  and  progressed  south  at  the  rate  of 
60  to  100  miles  per  year.  The  cholera  was  the  first  disease  which  ever  caused  serious 
loss  among  swine  in  the  county.  The  disease  seemed  to  progress  from  one  herd  to 
another  in  an  unaccoimtable  way,  sometimes  passing  over  two  or  three  farms  to  one 
beyond,  and  then  attacking  them  later;  but  few  herds  escaped  entirely.  At  present 
there  is  little  complaint  of  cholera,  or  any  disease  among  hogs.  Cattle  and  horses 
have  been  ezceptionaUy  healthy  during  the  past  year,  and  owing  to  favorable 
weather  since  feeding  time  their  condition  is  above  the  avera^. 

Loup. — There  are  no  diseases  and  never  have  been  among  either  horses,  cattle,  or 
liojgs  since  the  organization  of  the  county,  which  has  been  about  five  years.  I  don't 
think  a  hog  has  ever  died  with  cholera  in  the  county.  Cattle  appear  to  be  very 
nealthy.    There  is  once  and  a  while  a  calf  that  dies  with  a  disease  called  black  leg. 

Merrick. — ^About  six  years  since  a  disease  came  among  hogs,  and  those  who 
had  large  herds  lost  heavily.  Some  named  it  hog  cholera,  others  effects  of  worms; 
some  persons  who  had  moved  here  from  Illinois  aeclared  that  it  was  nothing  like 
what  people  called  cholera  in  that  State.  The  disease  has  been  more  or  less  prev- 
alent ever  since.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  in  the  way  of  remedies,  but 
without  avail.  I  have  noticed  that  persons  who  get  hogs  at  a  distance  from  home, 
for  instance  at  public  sales,  etc.,  and  the  hogs  at  lK>th  places  are  healthy  when  tho 
new  comers  are  brought  in,  the  disease  breaks  out,  and  these  instances  have  not  been 
few.  A  year  since  the  disease  got  among  my  hogs.  I  tried  about  evervthing;  every 
morning  I  foimd  from  2  to  4  dead;  and  a  man  newly  from  Iowa  told  me  to  feed 
Ume.  The  same  day  I  put  some  lime  in  their  slop,  and  I  know  that  I  have  not  lost 
a  hog  since.  I  had  lost  50  in  about  four  weeks.  The  disease  is  still  about,  and  a 
gi'cat  many  name  it  cholera,  but  I  can  not  tell  what  it  is.    I  still  feed  lime. 

Nance. — Cholera  destroyed  two-thirds  of  our  hogs  last  year,  taking  every  animal 
from  some  farmers.  It  commenced  in  August.  I  had  30  old  hogs  and  150  sprine 
pigs  in  a  brusli  pasture.  Cholera  took  8  or  10  old  ones,  and  I  sold  the  rest;  savea 
about  40  pigs.  Bred  the  sows  in  the  same  pasture  this  year,  and  had  no  trouble 
with  cholera. 

Nemaha. — ^I  can  not  inform  you  the  exact  year  when  hog  cholera  first  made  its 
appearance,  nor  how  it  was  introduced  here.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy^  previous 
to  that.  I  have  been,  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  deeply  concerned  m  raising 
hogs,  and  have  met  with  severe  losses  therein.  My  conclusions  are  that  the  disease 
is  unpreventable,  and  can  be  mitij^ted  only  by  keeping  the  animals  in  better  health. 
An  undue  proportion  of  corn  and  bad  sanitary  regulations  are  the  main  causes  of 
excessive  losses.  There  are  no  prevailing  diseases  among  either  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep  this  season. 

Nuckolls. — Ho^  cholera  was  brought  into  this  coimty  in  the  year  1884,  from 
Iowa,  by  shipping  m  thoroughbred  hogs,  and  has  been  here  since,  more  or  less,  all 
the  time. 

Phelps, — A  great  many  hogs  have  died  in  the  county  the  past  year.  It  seems 
that  people  can  not  fin  i  any  remedy  for  the  disease.  They  have  tned  all  remedies 
without  success.    Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  been  very  healthy. 

Platte. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  1883-'84.  Its  first  ap- 
pearance was  near  railroad  stations^  and  v/as  probablv  brought  here  in  stock-cars 
from  diseased  locahties.  Previous  to  the  above  date  hogs  were  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, but  since  that  time  there  have  been  thousands  of  hogs  lost  with  the  cholera  and 
plague. 

Red  WiLLOW.—Comparatively  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  this  year.  Early  in 
the  summer  some  shipments  into  the  county  of  small  lots  brought  hog  cholera,  but 
it  was  soon  stamped  out,  and  at  present  there  is  no  complaint. 

Seward,— Hundreds  of  hogs  have  died  in  this  county  from  the  ravages  of  cholera 
in  the  last  four  months,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  living  hogs  in  the  county  are 
affected  with  it  now.     It  is  proving  very  fatal. 

Sheridan.— Not  any  hog  cholera  in  this  counter.  No  special  disease  has  mani- 
fested itself  among  any  cla^  of  farm  animals  in  this  county. 

Stanton. — Being  a  great  cattle-feeding  section  of  the  country  there  are,  of  courso, 
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a  great  number  of  hogs  raised  to  follow  cattle,  fiog  cholera  had  never  been  heard 
of  here  before  1882,  when  it  first  appeared  and  raged  for  some  two  years,  almost 
every  farmer  suffering  from  it.  Having  had  some  experience  myself,  and  from  all 
I  can  hear  in  addition,  I  claim  that  worms  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  and  an- 
other important  thing  is  that  it  usually  originates  among  hogs  that  have  not  been 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  spreads  from  them  to  others.  Clean  food,  clean  water, 
and  clean  pens,  and  not  too  many  together  are  essential,  I  think,  to  keeping  them 
healthy,  i  also  believe  that  hogs  dying  are  very  often  spoken  of  as  doing  so  from 
hog  cholera,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  cholera  about.  There  is  one  par- 
ticular reason  for  hogs  dying  which  I  wish  to  give,  and  which  is  very  often  imputed 
to  hog  cholera  in  this  section  of  the  county.  Being  very  cold  in  winter  hogs  pile  up 
in  their  sheds,  get  thoroughly  boiled,  as  it  were,  and  then  go  out  into  tiie  open  an: 
to  eat.  They  naturally  catch  cold,  and  sicken  and  die.  Another  great  mistake,  in 
my  opinion,  is  putting  hogs  into  a  feed  lot  with  cattle  when  too  youn^.  I  don't 
think  they  shomd  be  put  in  until  they  weigh  40  to  60  pounds,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  large  enough  to  *'  nustle''  with  those  of  a  larger  size,  and  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  cattle. 

Thayeb. — Cholera  prevails  among  hogs  in  this  coimty.  The  symptoms  are  dull- 
ness, prostration,  hiding  under  the  li§;er,  unwillingness  to  rise,  hot,  dry  skin, 
sunken  eyes,  unsteady  gait  behind,  impaired  appetite,  ardent  thirst,  and  increased 
temperature,  with  much  heat  and  soreness  of  the  skin,  with  red  patches  and  black 
spots.  '  The  tongue  is  thickly  furred;  a  hard,  dry  cough  is  frequent.  Have  received 
^ood  results  from  feeding  well-boiled  rye  or  barley,  or  corn-starch  made  with  boil- 
ing water.  As  a  preventive  bury  the  carcass,  thoroughly  disinfect,  watch  the  swine 
for  the  fiirst  sign  of  illness,  and  separate,  if  possible,  from  the  herd  as  soon  as  first 
sign  of  disease  is  observed,  and  feed  charcoal»  soda,  carbolic  acid,  or  sulphate  of  iron 
to  the  healthy  ones  as  a  preventive. 

Wabhingtox. — As  near  as  I  can  ascertain  hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance 
in  this  county  about  fourteen  years  ago.  As  to  the  mode  of  its  introduction  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine,  but  believe  it  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  stock  hogs  from  the  East.  Having  lost  heavily  by  its  ravages  I 
have  made  it  a  point  to  find  out  all  that  I  could  in  regard  to  it,  both  by  observation 
and  the  experience  of  others.  That  it  originates  in  the  hog  from  the  effects  of  a 
parasite  there  is  no  doubt.  There  is  plenty  of  proof  that  crows  will  spread  the  disease 
by  means  of  the  parasite  adhering  to  their  feet,  legs,  and  feathers.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  they  are  nesting,  the  disease  spreads  but  slowly.  Iii  the  fall 
they  fiock  in  countless  numbers  to  the  pens  where  hogs  are  fed,  and  soon  it  spreads 
with  increased  rapidity.  Last  fall  there  were  but  few  crows  and  but  few  cases  of 
the  plague  in  the  county.  This  fall  they  are  verv  numerous  and  many  are  losing 
large  numbers  of  hogs.  People  here  believe  as  long  as  there  are  crows  there  will 
be  hog  cholera,  or,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  crows  have  access  to  the  pens  the  dis- 
ease will  last.  We  have  tried  all  the  rem^ies  within  our  reach  without  avail,  either 
as  a  cure  or  preventive.  Hogs  were  considered  as  bein^  very  healthy  previous  to 
tl^e  advent  of  cholera.  Those  who  have  kept  their  hogs  m  close  quarters  (from  dis- 
eased hogs  and  crows)  have  not  lost  them,  but  this  mode  is  impossible  by  those  feed- 
ing cattle. 

Wayne. — For  thirtv  vears  I  have  been  raising  hogs  and  have  paid  my  full  share 
of  hog-cholera  (so-called)  tax.  I  claim  there  are  more  hogs  die  or  lung  trouble  than 
all  other  diseases  combined.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hog 
disease  is  all  right.  My  exi>erience  is  that  we  get  about  as  many  dollars  for  a  hau 
crop  as  a  whole  one,  and  the  dollar  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  sought  after.  Three 
years  ago  this  fall ,  I  think ,  the  d  isease  struck  our  county.  It  f oimd  a  poor  man  in  the 
east  end  of  the  county  with  120  young  hogs.  It  took  all  but  a  few.  He  never  knew 
where  it  came  from.  It  went  among  his  neighbors*  hogs  and  spent  its  fury.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  in  different  parts,  until  it  has  been  over  the  entire  coimty. 
Almost  all  have  lost  a  greater  or  less  number.  We  have  175  hogs  now.  About  ten 
days  ago  they  were  attacked,  and  we  will  no  doubt  have  leas  in  the  next  ten  days. 
Some  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs;  some  are  purged;  some  are  constipated,  dull,  and 
stupid,  lie  in  their  beds  and  grunt,  and  finally  die.  It  is  common  in  our  neighbor- 
hood to  save  about  50  per  cent.  Occasionally  a  iX)or  man  loses  all.  Now  and  then 
we  find  a  smart ''  Alec"  tliat  has  a  cure  or  preventive,  but  when  his  hogs  are  at- 
tacked they,  like  other  hogs,  die.  Three  years  ago  I  bought  100  head  20  miles  away, 
from  one  man.    He  kept  32;  20  soon  died.    Mine  all  grew  to  be  fat  hogs. 

Webster. — There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  this  winter,  but  there 
was  some  during  the  summer  and  fall.  A  good  many  hogs  died  of  the  disease. 
There  is  no  other  disease  among  hogs. 

Wheeler. — We  can  not  foflow  the  track  of  cholera  in  hogs  very  well  in  this 
county.    It  seems  mostly  to  be  confined  to  the  low  lands  in  the  river  valleys.    On 
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the  high  land  no  disease  has  been  known  this  season,  perhaps  on  account  of  but 
very  few  animals  being  kept  in  lots  together*  The  hogs  that  have  died  have  usu- 
ally commenced  by  vomitmg,  and  giaduedly  lost  flesli  and  strength.  Some  few 
have  died  ouickly  after  the  nrst  attack. 

York. — The  first  cases  of  so-called  ho^  cholera  within  the  limits  of  this  county 
were  in  the  fall  of  1880 -'81,  prior  to  which  there  were  no  diseases  among  swine. 
The  symptoms  were  loss  of  appetite,  cough,  emaciation,  then  diarrhea,  soon  followed 
by  death.  But  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  tne  sick  ones  recovered.  It  is  not  known 
how  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  county* «  It  mav  be  that  there  have  .been  some 
cases  witliin  the  county  ever  since.  I  know  there  nave  been  for  two  years  past. 
Hog  diseases  assume  different  forms.  In  one  locality  the  hogs  lose  the  use  of  their 
hind  partj,  break  down,  break  out  in  large  sores,  and  drag  themselves  about  till 
they  die.  On  examination  it  has  been  observed  that  none  of  the  internal  organs 
show  any  symptoms  of  disease  except  the  intestines.  In  every  case  that  I  have  ex- 
amined worms  were  present,  in  large  quantities.  Many  lots  of  hogs  are  kept  in 
small  inclosures,  but  these  are  not  generally  aftected  by  disease  sooner  or  more 
severely  than  those  on  clover  pasture  and  large  range. 

NEVADA* 

Churchill.—  There  has  never  been  any  hog  cholera  in  this  county  so  far  as  I 
know.  Hogs  have  always  been  very  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  that 
-were  afflicted  with  sore  throat,  which  we  called  quinsy. 

Elko. —  Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county.  Horses  in  high  elevations  are 
frequently  affected  with  kidney  diseases,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fat  cattle  fre- 
quently die  of  the  disease  known  as  black  leg. 

Lyon. —  No  such  thing  as  hog  cholera  is  kSown  In  this  county.  Not  one  hog  in  a 
thousand  dies  except  from  natural  causes. 

Ormsby. —  Hog  cholera  is  at  present  unknown  in  our  section  of  country. 

Saline.-^  In  regard  to  the  disease  commonly  called  hog  cholera  I  have  to  say : 
Previous  to  its  first  appearance  in  1^84  hogs  were  very  healthy;  indeed,  a  sick  hog 
was  almost  unknown.  In  1885-1886  there  was  a  great  loss,  and  it  seemed  to  defy 
all  endeavors  to  stop  it.  What  would  stop  it  in  one  place  would  not  in  another. 
There  were  many  remedies  tried,  but  no  one  thing  to  my  knowledge  proved  in 
every  case  successful.  In  1887  there  have  been  but  very  few  cases.  «  We  now  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  things  of  the  past. 

Washoe. — Hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  among  hogs  in  this  cotmty .  From 
1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  in  the  coimty  are  annually  lost  oy  grub. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cheshirb.— Cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  are  very  rare.  1  am  unable  to 
hear  or  learn  of  any  cases  that  were  clearly  of  this  disease  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  and  have  been  in  healthy  condition,  and  no 
more  losses  have  occurred  than  are  usual  in  the  course  of  years,  and  these  from  a 
variety  of  diseases  and  conditions. 

Grabt^on.— The  disease  of  hog  cholera  never  has  to  my  knowledge  been  in  this 
county.  Hogs  here  are  generally  healthy.  As  to  the  care  and  general  condition  of 
farm  animals  I  am  happy  to  say  farmers  are  giving  their  stock  of  all  kinds  better 
caro  and  better  keeping  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  past  year  has  been  one 
of  general  health  among  our  domestic  animals.  There  was  an  unusual  loss  among 
young  colts  by  death  at  foaling. 

HmLSBOROuaH. — No  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
the  past  year.  Early  in  the  season  some  10  or  15  head  of  cattle  were  affected  with 
what  was  9upi)08ed  to  be  a  contagious  disease,  but  upon  investigation  it  proved 
otherwise. 

RocKUfGHAM.— There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  This  class  of  farm  stock 
is  generally  healthy,  as  are  also  all  other  classes  of  farm  animals. 

Sullivan.— There  is  no  hog  cholera,  nor  any  other  disease  that  has  attacked 
Bwine  in  this  county  the  past  year. 

NEW  JEESEY. 

ATLANTIC— One  of  my  oldest  correspondents  writes :  "  It  has  been  at  least  thirty 
years  since  the  first  case  of  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was  introduced,  but  previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  few  cases 
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of  any  disease.  Since  its  introduction  it  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  every  year, 
sometimes  amounting  to  an  epidemic,  at  other  times  only  isolated  cases  have  oo- 
cun-ed.  There  has  been  no  remedy  discovered.  If  the  animals  do  not  die  at  onco 
they  are  almost  worthless  afterwards. 

Cape  May. — The  fii-st  case  of  hog  cholera  within  the  recollection  of  any  of  your 
.correspondents  for  this  county  appeared  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  some  portions 
of  oiu"  county  suffered  l)adly  from  11;.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  more  or  less 
of  it  each  year,  perhaps  less  this  year  than  for  several  years  past.  Do  not  know 
the  means  or  mode  of  its  introduction;  lio*^  were  generally  healthy  previo' is  to 
that  time.  A  disease  appeared  about  the  lii*st  of  Au2:ust  anions  horses,  which 
seemed  to  baffle  the  skill  of  all  veterinary  surgeons  within  our  reach.  Son^  <-^ill8<l 
it "  spinal  meningitis,"  others  **  brain  fever,"  and  still  others  the  *'  blind  or  stomach 
staggers."  It  carried  off  hoi*ses  very  rapidly,  and  lasted  \mtil  cold  weather  set  in. 
Horses  attacked  seemed  to  be  taken  with  paralysis  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  so 
that  no  passage  could  be  had.    In  most  cases  it  proved  fatal. 

Cumberland. — A  pecuhar  horse  disease  was  prevalent  in  the  low,  mornliy  sec- 
tions of  this  coimty  the  past  autumn.  Most  horses  afflicted  with  it  died  in  a  few 
days.  A  post  mortem  examination  showed  either  a  diseased  brain  or  lun,^?>  in  all 
instances.  Very  few  horses  recovered.  The  hog  cholera  was  not  quite  so  preva- 
lent or  so  fatal  for  the  year  18S7  as  a  few  years  prior  to  that  time.  No  g:oueral 
cause  for  the  disease  can  be  assigned.  In  one  instance  hogs  living  on  ImteherV 
offal  were  affected ;  in  other  instances  hogs  kept  under  most  favors^le  conditions, 
and  remote  distances  from  others,  were  quite  as  seriously  affected. 

Gloucester. — There  has  been  more  of  hoc;  cholera  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
county  than  has  existed  for  several  years,  ft  began  about  the  first  of  April  with 
some  farmers.  After  nearly  all  theur  hogs  had  died  the  disease  would  seem  to  have 
run  its  course.  Then  it  would  locate  in  another  neighborhood  aiid  run  a  siiuilar 
course.  From  the  best  information  I  could  pither,  the  loss  in  the  county  has  been 
about  800  head  of  hogs  and  400  pigs.  In  most  mstances  the  hogs  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease were  those  running  to  pasture  and  having  access  to  plenty  of  run  water.  In  one 
particular  instance,  where  one  farmer  lost  8  brood  sows  out  of  4,  the  sow  that  did 
not  die  had  4  pigs,  all  of  which  (and  the  sow)  remained  healthy.  They  were  at 
pasture  away  from  the  buildings,  having  a  range  of  over  40  acres  of  farm  land, 
meadow  and  timber,  with  a  rivulet  of  water.  They  had  access  to  it  at  all  times. 
The  hogs  were  affected  differently;  some  with  bowels  very  constipated,  while  others 
would  scour  until  death  reUeved  them.  They  did  not  linger  long  or  lose  much 
flesh,  while  those  constipated  would  linger  a  long  while  and  in  some  instances  recover. 
The  Bragdon  remedy  was  tried  by  dmerent  farmers,  but  did  not  prove  a  success 
with  any, 

Mercer. — ^The  disease  which  attacks  hogs  and  is  generally  fatal  to  tliem,  known 
as  cholera,  has  been  quite  prevsdent  in  ihe  northern  part  of  this  county  this  last 
fall.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  person  could  carry  it  on  his  clothes  from  an  in- 
fected herd  to  a  healthy  one.  Healthy  animals,  after  being  visited  by  those  who 
had  been  where  diseased  animals  were,  have  often  been  suddenly  attacked.  Almost 
all  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  as  it  generally  proves  fatal.  If  an  odd  one  now  and 
then  should  recover  it  is  left  diseased  in  some  way,  generally  with  a  sore  some- 
where. It  has  prevailed  here  for  a  number  of  years,  worse  in  some  seasons  than  in 
others,  but  proving  fatal  almost  always  to  the  whole  herd.  I  one  year  had  a 
splendid  lot  of  poultry,  numbering  over  200  head,  soimd  and  healthy  in  every  re- 
spect. A  friend  visiting  me  was  looking  at  them  who  at  the  time  ha^  cholera 
among  his  fowls.  In  ten  day's  time  I  was  wheehng  mine  out  from  under  the  roost 
by  the  wheelbarrow  load  at  a  time.  I  sincerely  believe  he  brought  the  germs  of 
the  disease  in  his  clothes.  Two  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  reported,  but  the 
animals  were  at  once  killed. 

Middlesex. — Hogs  have  generally  been  healthy  here.  There  has  been  no  cholera 
that  I  have  heard  of,  and  no  disease  prevalent.  Of  course  some  have  died.  Sheep 
generally  healthy;  a  little  ficx^t-rot.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
among  cattle,  Imt  the  State  officials  slaughtered  the  herds  in  which  it  prevailed,  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

Morris. — ^Fifty  years  ago  hog  cholera  was  scarcely  known;  hogs  were  procre- 
ated, fatted,  killed,  and  eaten  as  one  of  the  healthiest  meats  then  Known.  About 
twenty-five  years  a^o  hog  cholera  insidiously  made  its  appearance  in  this  county. 
From  whence  did  it  come?  Not  from  far.  The  disease  generated  itself  from  bad 
feed,  slop  drinks,  offal  from  wastes  contaminated  with  insects,  com  and  grain 
with  smut  and  ergot,  indigestible  cobs  mixed  by  grinding,  cl()sed  pens,  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  alkalir  What  results  Uierefrom?  The  eaters  of  the  pork  have  taken 
many  diseases,  and  many  diseases  are  constantly  baffling  the  skill  of  physicians  in 
their  practice  among  the  x^eople.    How  to  prevent?    Trevious  to  this  disease  ho^ 
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were  generally  healthy.  They  had  i^ounds  to  root  in,  impregnated  "with  alkali 
from  the  burning  timbers  when  clearing  the  lands;  corn  that  was  not  asserted  and 
the  poor  only  given  for  feed.  Cob  was  unkno^vn  to  grinders  of  feed,  and  offal  went 
into  manure  heaps.  Their  hogs  were  healthy,  the  eaters  of  pork  were  healthy. 
How  to  prevent  this  disease  every  grower  of  pork  should  know.  Give  brood  sows 
and  pigs  more  room,  healthy  air,  healthy  feea,  less  slop  and  waste  contai:iing-  too 
strong  acids,  and  once  every  week  put  in  the  troughs  wood  ashes  with  small  chunks 
of  charcoal,  mixing  therewith  a  small  quantity  of  flower  of  sulphur.  The  porkers 
will  eat,  grow  healthy,  and  the  cholera  will  not  appear. 

Sai£M. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  animals  have  died.  Very  few  cattle  are  raised  in  the  county.  Aside 
from  a  few  choice  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  our  cattle  industry  amounts  to  but  little. 

Somerset. — Only  a  few  hogs  have  died  the  past  year.  The  disease  affecting 
thr>m  was  not  reported  as  cholera. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Bernalillo. — Hogs  are  not  raised  in  this  county,  except  where  fed  solely  upon 
swill  from  hotels,  etc.  They  are  not  subject  to  disease.  I  do  not  know  of  any  hog 
c\v  )lera  in  the  county. 

San  MiaxTEL. — I  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  A 
good  many  mares  and  colts  die  from  eating  the  poisonous  loco  weed. 

NEW  YORK. 

AiXEGANY.— There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county.  No  contagious  disease  pre- 
vails to  any  great  extent  among  any  class  of  farm  animals.  Some  distemper  or 
strangles  has  prevailed  among  colts.  A  few  cows  have  died  of  milk  fever  and  a 
limited  number  of  i^eep  from  foot-rot. 

Bkoomb. — ^Ho^  are  only  kept  in  our  coimty  in  sufficient  numbers  ^to  consume 
the  refuse  of  dauying.  Hog  cholera  is  unknown  here.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
marked  one  for  the  aosence  of  diseases  among  all  classes  of  farm  animals. 

Cattarauous. — ^I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this 
connty  the  present  year.  All  domestic  animals  in  this  section  have  been  remark- 
ably free  from  disease  during  the  past  year. 

Clinton. — ^I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  no 
disease  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs  in  this  coimty.   All  genei^y  healthy. 

Cortland. — Neither  cholera  among  hogs  nor  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle 
has  ever  visited  the  above-named  animals  in  this  county. 

Columbia. — Hogs  in  this  county  have  not  been  aifected  with  cholera. 

Delaware.— We  have  not  suffered  from  ho§  cholera  in  this  county.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia broke  out  in  the  town  of  Walton  during  the  summer  and  created  much 
alarm.  Some  40  head  were  slaughtered  and  a  vigorous  quarantine  maintained  for 
quite  a  len^h  of  time.  All  danger  is  now  passed  and  quarantine  removed.  The 
action  of  the  authorities  in  endeavoring  to  stamp  out  this  disease  was  severely 
criticized  in  some  quarters;  but  all  reflecting  men  were  satisfied,  I  think,  that  vig^- 
orous  measures  were  required,  and  certainly  the  results  warrant  the  action  taken. 

Genesee. — I  have  never  known  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  only  when 
imported  in  Western  hogs,  and  it  has  not  extended.  I  am  sure  it  has  never  existed 
here  only  as  above  stated.  From  long  observations  and  experience  as  a  farmer  I 
would  judge  that  we  lose  5  per  cent,  by  disease,  but  mostly  isolated  cases,  and  few 
from  oonts^ous  or  infectious  diseases.  Domestic  animals  are  generally  well  cared 
for  and  kept  in  growing  conditioYi  throughout  the  year.  Our  pastures  were  short 
this  fall,  but  stock  is  now  nearly  up  to  the  average  condition. 

Greene. — ^We  have  never  had  any  hog  cholera  in  our  county  or  any  contagioiis 
diseases  among  our  cattle.  None  among  horses  excepting  epizooty,  and  scarcely 
any  losses  from  that.  Our  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  all  sheltered  and  well  cared  for 
ana  in  a  prosperous  growing  condition. 

Erie. — ^There  never  has  been  any  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Swine  are  in  their 
usual  health,  with  no  epidemic  existing  among  them. 

Herkimer. — ^This  county  is  remarkably  free  from  any  contagious  diseases  of 
domestic  animals.  No  hog  cholera,  known  as  such,  has  appear^.  Very  little  is 
now  known  of  abortion  in  dairy  cows;  formerly  it  prevailed  to  a  large  extent.     No 

{>revailing  diseases  among  horses,  except  occasionally  some  kind  of  distemper, 
imited  in  numbers  and  duration.  Cases  of  disease  are  so  rare  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  reliable  data  as  to  number,  values,  etc.  As  to  the  numlir  of  animals 
raised  in  our  county,  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given;  nothing  short  of  a  census 
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would  be  reliable.  Averages,  as  compared  with  other  years,  can  be  quite  reliably 
given.  Much  reliable  information  could  be  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  cor- 
re^ndent  in  every  town  in  the  county,  if  such  could  be  obtamed. 

Onondaga. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  m  this  county,  nor  has  there  ever  been  accord- 
ing to  all  statements  of  our  best  veterinarians.  T^ie  mortality  among  hogs  is  very 
light. 

Orleans. — There  has  been  no  disease  among  hogs  this  season  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
Last  fall  and  winter  a  disease  supposed  to  be  cholera  appeared  in  this  section.  The 
hog  became  sick  and  after  a  day  or  two  would  break  out  with  red  rash  on  the  skin. 
The  first  symptoms  were  the  turning  of  the  ears  of  a  dark  color,  then  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  after  a  few  days  death.  Whatever  this  disease  was  it  seems  to  have 
mostly  subsided. 

Otsego. — ^We  seldom  hear  of  a  case  of  cholera  among  hogs  in  this  county. 

Putnam. — I  can  hear  of  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  A  few  years  ago  some 
droves  of  hogs  were  sold  through  this  county  and  a  large  portion  of  them  died  from 
some  cause  or  other,  but  the  disease,  whatever  it  was,  died  with  them. 

Schuyler. — Our  county  has  never  been  afflicted  with  hog  cholera  or  any  other 
epidemic  disease  among  hogs.  The  only  disease  that  has  prevailed  to  any  extent 
among  horses  is  common  distemper  or  strangles,  and  it  has  not  been  as  severe  as  in 
previous  years,  but  few  deaths  occurring  from  that  cause.  Most  of  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  pneumonia  and  spasmodic  colic.  No  epidemic  disease  has  occurred 
among  cattle.  Most  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  milk  fever  and  parturient  apo- 
plexy. No  epidemic  or  parasitic  disease  has  prevailed  to  any  extent  among  sheep. 
The  common  sheep  tick  has  been  allowed  to  exist  in  some  flocks,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  flock  masters.  A  mild  epidemic  of  catarrh  prevailed  in  the  latter  nart 
of  September  and  fore  part  of  Octol]^r,  which  caused  no  deaths  except  in  old  dilap- 
idated sheep  and  weak  lambs. 

Suffolk. — Hog  cholera,  or  a  disease  similar  to  it,  has  existed  in  this  county 
for,  sav,  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  can  not  ascertain  the  date  of  its  Gist  m^ear- 
ance,  but  hogs  are  kept  so  isolated  that  the  chances  of  contagion  are  smalL  Al- 
most every  fanner  or  villager  that  owns  hogs  keeps  them  confined  in  pens,  often 
with  only  one  or  two  in  a  place.  The  first  losses,  and  most  of  the  subsequent  ones 
that  we  have  heard  of  were  when  the  hogs  were  fed  on  the  refuse  of  large  hotels, 
and  kept  in  a  filthy  condition. 

Sullivan. — I  can  not  learn  of  any  cases  of  hog  cholera  having  appeared  in  Sullivan 
County  the  past  season.  There  is  not  pork  enough  raised  in  the  county  for  home 
consumption,  the  farmers  being  mostly  engaged  in  dairying  and  stock  raising. 
What  hogs  are  raised  are  fed  largely  on  skim  milk,  and  allowed  to  run  in  pasture 
during  the  summer  season,  thus  avoiding  in  great  measure  the  causes  which,  in  my 
opinion,  produce  hog  cholera.  I  have  not  the  necessary  information  concerning 
the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  county,  but  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion there  has  been  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  horses  and  8  per  cent,  of  cattle  and 
sheep  since  the  last  census. 

Tompkins. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  about  six  years  ago.  The 
mode  of  its  introduction  is  not  positively  known.  Hogs  were  healthy  b^ore  the 
introduction  of  the  disease.  A  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  many  cases  of  acute 
distemper  have  occurred  among  horses.  A  few  animals  have  died.  Improvement 
from  year  to  year  in  the  care  of  live-stock  is  noticeable. 

Ulster. — There  is  very  little  if  any  sickness  prevalent  in  this  county  among  the 
hogs.  There  have  been  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  cholera,  and  the  totad  losses  nave 
been  small.  Horses  are  largely  brought  from  other  parts ;  comparatively  few  are 
raised  in  the  county. 

Warren. — The  disease  kn»  wn  as  hog  cholera  has  not  appeared  in  this  county, 
nor  is  there  any  other  disease  prevailing  among  these  animals. 

Wayne. — I  have  no  information  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  now,  or 
ever  was,  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Careful  inquiry  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  information  leading  t-o  such  belief.  Ho^s  are  sick  and  die  sometimes-^ 
always  have.  A  sick  hog  is  considered  the  very  worst  or  most  difficult  animal  there 
is  to  treat.  For  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  steady  loss  of  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  in  the  coimty.  But  nothing  of  the  cholera  order,  such  as  is  reported  from  the 
Mississippi  vaUoy,  has  ever  prevailed  here. 

Wyoming.— llave  known  but  few  cases  of  ho/<  cholera  in  this  county,  and  they 
were  from  importation  in  1886.    The  death  of  those  wiped  out  the  disease. 

NORTH  CAROLH^A. 

Alleghany. — Hop:  cholera  was  intro(hicei  in  this  county  in  the  year  1868.    Some  / 
years  quite  a  numb 'v  of  hogs  have  died,  wliiic  in  oibirs  very  fe^v.     I  am  unable  to 
ieJI  with  accuracy  how  it  was  introduced.    Tliis  year  the  disease  has  been  very  fatal 
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Mostly  large,  fat  hogs,  ready  for  killing,  have  died.  No  special  remedy  aa  yet  has 
been  discovered.  iSome  think  burnt  corn  and  bread  crust  in  slop  is  a  preventive,  as 
the  hogs  of  some  who  liave  been  trying  it  have  e  caped. 

Ashe. — Hog  cholera  has  not  been  very  destructive  in  this  part  of  the  country  im- 
til  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The  health  of  hogs  was  generally  good  previous 
to  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  something  like  quinsy.  A  cure  lias  been  effected 
by  the  use  of  strychnine. 

Beaufort. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  section  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  has  been  much  more  prevalent  for  the  last  seven  years.  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  facts  in  regard  to  its  nrst  api)earance,  and  can  not  fix  the 
precise  date.  The  disease  generally  makes  its  apjjeai'ance  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  or  eai*ly  autumn,  and  abates  during  tlie  winter.  But  this  vear  it  prevailed 
extensively  during  April,  May,  and  June,  but  has  not  done  much  damage  this  fall. 
It  usually  spreads  from  the  starting  point  to  the  adjacent  farms  until  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  infected.  I  have  been  raising  hogs,  in  considerable  numbers,  for 
the  last  twenty-live  years,  and  did  not  lose  any  from  this  disease  until  1884.  It  then 
came  from  a  farm  lying  on  the  west  of  mine,  the  side  from  which  the  prevailing 
winds  come.  My  hogs  Were  not  in  contact  with  any  that  were  sick,  and  were  un- 
usually thrifty  until  the  disease  appeared  among  them,  which  was  in  December. 
For  two  months  prior  to  that  they  had  the  range  of  a  large  field,  in  which  there  was 
an  abundance  of  pure  running  water,  and  their  food  consisted  of  com,  sweet  potatoes^ 
and  field  peas.  In  a  short  time  54  valuable  animals  died,  among  tliem  7  fine  brood 
sows;  several  others  wliich  had  been  sick  and  apparently  recovered  died  when  the 
•weather  became  very  cold.  Only  two  that  were  sick  fully  recovered.  Their  limgs 
were  the  organs  affected.  In  the  fall  of  1885  I  lost  about  80,  and  in  1886  about  60. 
In  August  of  this  year  I  fed  my  hogs,  in  their  food,  carbolic  acid  for  twenty  con- 
secutive days,  and  have  had  but  one  case.  That  was  pronounced;  the  hoe  died,  but 
the  disease  did  not  spread.  The  disease  is  less  prevalent  this  fall  than  for  several 
years  past.  The  value  of  the  annual  losses  in  tnis  county  for  the  last  seven  years 
ha»  l)een  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Bertie.— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  some  fifteen  years  since,  and 
wa«  at  first  confined  to  limited  localities.  It  has  since  extended  to  the  whole  county. 
It  is  more  prevalent  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  the  proportion  that 
'*  survive"  to  be  of  value  is  hardly  appreciable.  No  remedy  has  been  found  that 
will  relieve  or  which  cures.  Tlirif  ty ,  well-kept  hogs  are  as  subject  to  it  as  the  weakly, 
ill-fed.  indifferent  ones  in  ap^)earance.  I  have  noted  that  pigs  from  one  month  to 
four  months  old  are  but  little  given  to  it. 

Bladen. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  about  1861.  Prior  to  that  time 
hogs  were  very  healthy.  As  to  its  cause  no  one  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  No 
remedy  has  Ijeen  discovered.  Prevention  seems  to  be  ttie  best,  and  this  is  done  by 
keeping  healthy  hogs  from  mingling  with  diseased  ones.  But  tliis  is  very  difficult, 
as  stock  are  allowed  to  run  at  large.  Those  who  pasture,  and  thereby  prevent  in- 
discriminate  mixing  of  stock,  are  more  successful  m  raising  hogs. 

BuuKE. — We  hail  hog  cholera  in  1864.  I  do  not  rememl)er  that  we  had  it  before 
that  time.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  before  the  introduction  of  cholera.  I  do 
not  know  the  means  of  its  introduction.    It  has  prevailed  several  seasons  since.    A 

good  many  animals  died  last  spring.  Some  thought  the  trouble  was  caused  by 
ogs  eating  sprouted  acorns.    I  do  not  know  the  cause,  nor  do  I  know  any  remedy. 

Camden.  —Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  only  to  a  limited  extent  this  year.  Very 
few  farmers  hav6  lost  their  hogs.  Farmers  have  learncxl  that  by  the  use  of  tur- 
pentine and  kerosene  the  disease  can  be  cured.  By  strict  and  prompt  attention  the 
disease  is  in  most  cases  checked  in  its  incipiency,  and  is  not  so  destructive  as  form- 
erly. Occasionally  swine  are  attacked  with  quinsy,  or  something  like  it,  which 
is  more  fatal  than  cholera.  Twenty  years  ago  swine  needed  no  attention  except  to 
be  fed,  as  disease  was  unknown.  But  farmers  have  learned  that  great  care  and 
attention  are  necessary  in  order  to  raise  them  successfully  and  profitably.  I  think 
the  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  coimty  in  1867.  No  disease  has  prevailed  among 
stock  of  any  kind  during  tlio  year,  and  the  death  rate  has  been  nomin^.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  is  at)out  an  average,  except  in  sheep,  which  is  rather  above 'an 
average. 

Carteret. — Hog  cholera  was  unknown  to  this  county  twenty-five  years  ago,  but 
alx)ut  that  time  it  raged  as  an  epidemic  here,  killing  a  lar^e  number  of  hogs.  For 
twenty  or  more  years  it  left  us  free  from  its  ravages,  but  m  1886  it  again  appeared 
as  an  epidemic  and  killed  75  i>er  cent,  of  all  the  swine  in  the  county.    Its  infre- 

Jiuency  along  the  coast  in  this  county  has  been  attributed  to  the  saline  and  alkaline 
ood  eaten  by  our  swine. 

Caswell. — But  very  few  hogs  or  stock  of  any  kind  raised  in  this  county.  Only 
a  few  deaths  among  hogs.    No  cholera  of  consequence.    In  the  past  we  have  had 
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more  cholera  than  in  the  last  year  or  two.    How  it  first  came  here  I  have  no  id^a. 
It  never  was  very  bad  here.    In  fact,  we  raise  but  very  few  hogs.    No  special  dis- 
ease has  been  among  the  horses  or  cattle;  but  few  dexiths  have  occurred,  only  from^ 
old  age  or  worn-out  horses.    The  same  as  to  the  cattle.    Can  not  give  anything  Uk< 
a  correct  idea  of  the  number  raised,  of  those  that  have  died,  or  the  value  of  thi 
same. 

Chatham. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  more  or  less  for  the  k 
twelve  years,  being  at  times  much' more  fatal  than  at  others.  Especially  was  this 
so  on  its  first  appearance,  when  it  was  more  fatal  and  destructive  than  it  has  evei 
been  since.  The  nature  of  the  disease  has  remained  all  the  while  a  mystery,  n< 
remedy  ever  having  been  discovered  that  was  infallible.  With  my  own  hogs  thi 
infected  I  have  found  nothing  that  does  so  well  as  drenching  them  with  a  heavi 
dose  of  salts,  repeated  until  looseness  of  bowels  is  shown. 

Cherokee. — Cholera  first  made  its  appearance  among  hogs  in  this  county  aboir^s.  _ 
the  year  1866,  many  farmers  losing  nearly  their  entire  herd.    The  cause  of  its  firsts- 
coming  was  unknown.    It  makes  its  appearance  now  every  few  years,  destroying, 
nearly  all  the  hogs  during  its  visitation.    Other  farm  animaiH  are  free  in  a  measui 
from  all  disease.    Hogs  were  generally  healthy  before  cholera  first  made  its 
ance. 

Craven. — Hog  cholera  appeared  here  about  twelve  years  ago.    All  classes 
farmers  have  suffered  from  it.    No  remedy  of  universal,  or  even  moderate,  succea- 
seems  to  have  been  found.    The  writer  is  convinced,  from  observation  and  expei 
ence,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of  many  reliable  men,  that  the  danger  can  I 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  small  expense  and  trouble  to  the  farmers,  by  the  follow 

ing  plan:  Take  1  bag  salt,  1  barrel  hard- wood  ashes,  and  3  pounds  sulphur,  m   

and  Keep  a  supply  of  it  in  a  bed  or  trough,  under  cover,  accessible  to  the  hogs  ever  -^^ 
day  in  the  year;  also  place  charcoal  where  the  hogs  can  get  it.    This  will  pi-eve:i 
an  attack  of  cholera.    It  will  not  cure  it,  but  will  prevent  it. 

Cumberland. — Hog  cholera  has  not  b^n  very  prevalent  in  this  county  this  yej 
but  was  very  fatal  last  year,  and  the  stock  has  been  so  reduced  that  the  lost 
oentage  has  not  been  regained.    We  think  the  hogs  of  this  county  are  in  a  v( 
healthy  condition,  but  most  of  them  are  quite  small  because  young.    Hog  chol< 
began  in  this  county  many  years  ago,  and  during  1885  and  1886  was  very  d< 
tive. 

Dare. — Hog  cholera  first  broke  out  here  in  1877,  having  been  brought  in 
Camden  County,  N.  C.  It  killed  about  one-third  the  hogs  m  the  county.    It  bi 
out  again  in  1883,  but  not  so  bad  as  before.    Since  then  we  have  had  none 
among  hogs  which  stay  on  the  beach  and  get  their  own  living  without  shelter. 

Durham. — ^We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  for  four  or  five  years 
at  least  very  little.    The  writer  is  unable  to  even  approximate  the  date  of  the  £ 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  this  part  of  the  State.   We  had  a  disease  among  h — ^aogs 
before  the  war,  called  distemper,  which  prevailed  at  certain  seasons  of  the  y4 
along  in  July  and  August.    Our  people  do  not  raise  mor^  than  one-fourth  of 
pork  that  they  consume.    They  are  now  trying  to  raise  more.    When  our  hogs 
of  cholera  several  years  since  no  successful  remedy  was  discovered  or  used.    M: 
think  that  one  of  the  best  remedies  used  was  something  to  keep  their  bowels  oy: 

Edgecombe. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  coimty  about  1863,  = — =«nd 
since  that  time  it  has  made  great  ravages  among  our  swine,  often  killing  as  m 
as  90  per  cent,  of  a  lot  of  fattening  hogs.    Pigs  and  sows  have  not  been  exe 
It  has  been  very  disastrous  in  some  sections.  It  attacks  old  and  young  indiffere 
It  is  considered  by  some  that  it  is  not  so  severe  and  general  as  it  has  been  in 
territory  where  there  is  no-fence  law,  because  farmers  are  required  to  give  t 
stock  better  attention.    Being  compelled  to  keep  them  from  running  at  large,  fc=Jiey 
naturally  look  after  them  with  more  care.    If  this  should  prove  so  it  will  be  forM*^- 
nate.    The  coming  year  will  throw  more  light  on  it.  Have  found  no  specific  ^i^U2» 
for  the  cholera. 

Gates. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  1870,  and  it    has 
not  abated  in  its  severity  since.  At  least  one-half  of  all  the  hogs  or  pigs  in.  the 
county  die  of  the  disease.  Hogs  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  be  attacked  when  About 
six  months  old,  although  some  die  when  quite  yoimg  and  others  when  grown  and 
ready  for  market.    How  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Gaston. — I  know  of  some  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  but  it  is  not  ^rious  or 
wide-spread. 

Granville. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  couniy  about  1S5S, 
but  has  never  done  much  damage.  Occasionally  one  or  two  farms  would  suffer, 
but  it  has  never  been  general  over  the  county.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  tvyhoid 
fever,  produced  by  tiie  filthy  manner  in  which  most  hogs  are  fed,  and  it  is  saidthii 
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the  disease  has  never  originated  among  those  hogs  running  in  the  forest  and  away 
from  the  barn-yard  and  kitchen.    We  have  had  no  cliolera  this  year. 

Guilford. — The  origin  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  is  unknown,  but  it  has  ex- 
isted in  this  county  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  has  not  prevailed  here  to  any 
great  extent  for  about  three  years. 

Harnett. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  and  has 
proved  very  fatal.  There  seems  to  be  a  ver^  ill-demied  idea  in  the  minds  of  our 
people  as  to  what  hog  cholera  is ;  for  everything  in  the  way  of  hog  disease  is  denom- 
mated  cholera.  It  began  to  be  common  in  some  sections  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Previous  to  that  time  our  hogs  were  generally  healthy.  It  is  not  known  howit  was 
introduced. 

Henderson. — Cholera  was  first  brought  into  this  county  by  hogs  driven  through 
here  from  the  West  about  the  year  1848.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  up  to  that 
time. 

Htde. — It  is  a  difficidt  matter  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  as  to  the  exact  time 
hog  cholisra  made  its  first  appearance  here ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  cit- 
izens, it  was  between  1877  and  1880.  Previous  to  its  coming  a  sick  hog  was  rare ; 
and  it  has  been  growing  gradually  worse  each  year  and  more  fatal  particularly  with 
pigs.  They  rarely  ever  recover.  We  are  confident  it  is  carried  aoout  by  the  buz- 
zards. The  hogs  that  die  in  this  county  are  never  buried  or  destroyed  in  any  way, 
but  scattered  all  over  the  county,  wherever  they  chance  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  buzzards  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  no  doubt  carry  it  from  point  to 
point.  Some  portions  of  the  county  have  never  been  entirely  clear  of  cholera  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  here.  Our  hogs  are  sick  in  no  other  way.  Num- 
bers of  farmer's  have  lost  all  they  had. 

Iredell. — ^After  a  close  observation  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
we  are  about  as  ignorant  of  the  disease  called  hog  cholera  as  we  were  at  its  nrst  in- 
troduction. There  are  some  noticeable  facts,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning :  First, 
that  it  always  moves  westward,  never  eastward  ;  second,  that  it  may  prevail  on 
one  side  of  a  stream  and'  not  cross  at  all ;  thirdly,  it  moves  about  15  or  20  miles  an- 
nually (sometimes  much  less  than  that) ;  lastly,  it  rarely  ever  prevails  in  the  same 
neighborhood  two  seasons  in  succession.  Siuce  the  adoption  of  the  stock  or  **  no- 
fence  law  "  it  prevails  only  at  the  distilleries,  and  that  only  occasionally,  and  is  en- 
gendered, perhaps,  in  many  cases  from  the  slovenliness  of  the  distiller  leaving  slops 
m  the  stills  until  they  become  copper  poisoned.  I  frankly  confess  that  we  know 
but  little  about  the  disease.  All  kmds  of  farm  animals  have  been  imusually  healthy 
during  the  year. 

Jones. — Hog  cholera  was  imknown  in  this  coimty  before  the  war.  The  first  I  re- 
member of  it  was  about  1872,  when  it  attacked  the  fat  hogs  in  lots  and  pens,  and  the 
next  spring  hogs  in  pastures  and  those  running  loose  in  the  woods  sickened  and 
died.  The  first  sick  nogs  I  remember  were  White  Chestere.  The  disease  is  present 
every  year.  I  keep  my  stock  on  my  own  premises,  apart  from  aU  others,  and  so  far  I 
have  escaped  the  disease.  Dead  hogs  are  allowed  to  stay  right  where  they  die,  and 
I  tliink  sickness  is  spread  in  that  way. 

McDowell. — ^The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this 
county  about  the  year  1860.  We  suppose  tne  introduction  of  the  disease  to  have 
been  from  hpgs  driven  in  from  Tennessee.  The  i^neral  condition  and  health  of 
hogs  previous  to  that  time  was  good.  There  have  been  no  deaths  from  cholera  this 
year.  Among  other  animals  there  has  been  but  little  disease  except  an  occasional 
case  of  distemper  among  cattle. 

Mecklenburg. — There  has  not  been  wiy  hog  cholera  in  this  county  for  several 
years.  The  first  cases  of  cholera  date  back  at  least  forty  or  fifty  years ;  but  I  can 
not  say  how  it  originated.  So  few  hogs  are  raised  now  tliat  cholera  is  very  seldom 
heard  of. 

Mitchell. — I  don*t  know  that  we  liave  had  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  for  ten 
years  past.  Sometimes  a  hog  dies,  but  more  die  from  quinsy  than  from  cholera. 
it  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  1866.  Hogs  were  always  healthy  here  previous 
to  its  appearance. 

Montgomery. — The  number  and  value  of  hogs,  as  well  as  other  stock,  is  taken 
from  list-takers*  reports  for  taxation  January  1,  1887,  and  is  correct  as  to  numbers, 
but  really  below  actual  value.  The  cholera  among  hogs  made  its  appearance  very 
distinctly  about  the  year  1883,  perhaps  to  some  extent  earlier,  but  how  it  was  firct 
introduced  is  not  known.  Before  its  introduction  hogs  were  comparatively  healthy, 
and  there  was  some  profit  in  raising  them,  at  least  for  home  consumption.  In  1885- 
1886  more  than  50  per  cent,  died  of  cholera,  and  the  loss  was  considerable  before 
tliat  time.  During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  there  was  considerable  loss. 
Since  then  tliere  have  been  very  few  deaths,  and  almost  none  recently,  and  the  coun- 
tiy  is  being  stocked  again  very  rapidly. 
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Moore. — We  have  what  we  think  is  cliolera  among  our  hogs.  We  do  not  know 
the  cause,  nor  have  we  any  cure.  Fat  ho^,  ready  for  the  butcher,  are  as  apt  to  die 
as  any.  Some  farmers  lose  every  one,  whilst  their  neighbors  sometimes  do  not  lose 
any. 

New  Hanover.  —Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  about  1854.  Buzzards 
are  supposed  to  be  the  means  of  its  mtroduction  by  eating  cholera  hpgs.  No  dis- 
ease amonc  hogs  before  its  appearance.  All  the  hog  diseases  are  called  cholera,  but 
if  it  is  cholera  it  has  moderated  considerably  since  1854  to  1860.  Herdd  of  a  hun- 
dred head  would  nearly  all  die  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  few  surviving  ones  lost 
all  th*  hair,  which  would  be  restored  in  a  year.  The  symptoms  were  severe  fever 
and  sleepiness.  We  have  met  a  party  l^ere  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  made  a 
business  of  raising  hogs.  In  1884  he  lost  hogs  from  wnat  he  terms  cholera,  the 
symptoms  of  which  were  loss  of  appetite,  then  vomiting  and  purging,  accompanied 
by  stiffness  of  the  legs.  Death  followed  sometimes  in  a  few  uours,  sometimes  not 
for  a  week.  In  1885  his  drove  was  again  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  he  used  a 
remedy  of  his  own,  and  was  successful  in  every  case.  The  remedy  was  used  for 
only  foiu:  days,  when  the  hog  showing  conclusive  signs  of  recovery  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Northampton. — Hog  cholera  was  unknown  in  this  county  prior  to  1858.  How 
introduced  is  unknown.  Piior  to  1858  a  great  many  hogs  were  raised  in  the  county 
and  they  were  healthy.  Am  sorry  to  state  that  but  little  care  or  attention  is  xMiid 
to  stock,  especially  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

Orange. — Hogs  are  scarce  and  high.  We  have  had  none  to  die  this  year  of 
cholera. 

Onslow. — Cholera  among  hogs  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1865. 
As  to  how  it  was  introduced  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Before  its  intro- 
duction hogs  were  healthy  and  easily  raised.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  among 
either  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep.  Staggers  killed  a  few  horses  and  some  cattle  have 
died  for  lack  of  proper  care. 

Pender. — Hog  cholera  appeared  here  in  1867.  No  one  knows  where  it  came 
from.    Before  its  introduction  into  the  coimty  hogs  were  healthy. 

Person. — The  general  condition  of  live-stock  during  the  year  is  good,  probably 
better  than  for  many  years  past,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  "measure  to  the  better 
treatment  of  stock  and  the  large  quantities  of  grain  raised  upon  which  to  feed, 
keeping  such  in  good  order,  and  by  a  close  watch  in  giving  them  such  other  nour- 
ishment needful,  disease  has  not  lieen  so  prevalent.  As  to  cholera  among  hogs  and 
its  origin,  I  know  but  little.  However,  I  will  sav  from  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable it  has  existed  ever  since  the  year  1854,  The  first  symptioms  are  shown  by 
the  hog  seeking  shade,  failing  to  eat,  pines  away,  and  lives  only  a  day  or  two.  Ab 
to  origm  of  this  fatal  disease  I  know  out  little,  in  fact  it  is  not  generally  known. 
Some  venture  to  say  that  the  cholera  was  brought  into  the  county  by  hog  dealers 
coming  in  and  selling  pork  to  the  citizens  of  the  coimty,  thus  disseminating  it. 

Perquimans. — We  have  quite  a  number  of  horses  to  die  here  some  years  with 
what  is  kno^Ti  with  us  as  staggers.  We  have  no  cattle  disetise  that  is  troublesome. 
Sheep  are  generally  healthy,  and  do  well  when  cared  for  properly.  There  has  been 
a  less  amount  of  hog  cholera  ija  the  county  this  year  than  usual.  I  think  the  first 
appearance  of  this  disease  was  in  1866.  It  has  been  in  the  coimty  ever  since.  Some 
years  it  is  very  fatal,  more  so  than  in  others. 

Pitt. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  some  time  between 
1850  and  1858.  About  1861  it  was  quite  ^neral  in  the  county.  Previous  to  that 
time  hogs  were  very  healthy.  Some  physicians,  and  others,  say  that  hog  cholera  is 
the  same  as  typhoid  fever  in  man. 

Randolph. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  1865. 

•Robeson. — Hog  cholera  is  intermittent  in  its  attacks.  It  is  milder  some  seasons 
than  others,  sometimes  passing  over  a  farm  for  several  years.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  nor  does  any  one  else,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  All  other  classes  of  farm 
animals  have  been  quite  healthy  the  past  year. 

Rowan. — I  have  heard  of  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  during  the  past  year.  This  I 
attribute  mainly  to  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  this  county  adopted  the  no-fence 
oi:  stock  law,  which  recjuires  everv  man  to  keep  his  hogs  on  his  own  premises  and 
thus  prevent  the  commingling  of  hogs  and  sprea<l  of  disease.  A  few  years  ago  we 
were  frequently  visited  by  what  was  thought  to  be  hog  cholera,  and  a  great  many 
hogs  died  from  the  effects  of  it.  The  disease  was  considered  generally  incurable. 
Some  gave  kerosene  oil  internalljr,  and  thought  the  hog  could  be  cured  provided 
the  kerosene  could  be  gotten  into  it  soon  enough  after  it  was  attacked.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  disease  was  introduced  into  this  county. 

Rutherford. — Aboul  tl arty-five  years  ago  a  drove  of  hogs  from  Kentucky  or 
JSast  TenneBsee  passed  through  this  county  containing  hogs  that  were  said  to  have 
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cholera.    Several  animals  died  on  the  road,  and  since  that  time  tve  have  had  more 
or  less  cholera  every  year. 

Stanly. — We  have  had  no  cholera  among  our  hogsthis  year,  but  in  1885-'86  we 
sufTei*ed  severe  Josses. 

Stokes. — We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  f6r  several  years  past  in  this  county.  It 
generally  follows  a  heavy  acorn  crop,  or  mast.  One  of  my  assistants  reports  no 
hog  cholera  since  1871,  when  nine-tenths  of  the  hogs  died.  Another,  in  the  fall  of 
1867,  when  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  hogs  died.  Another  says  that  no  hog 
cholera  has  prevailed  since  1889.  Cholera  was  first  known  here  in  the  year  1840. 
BuppoKed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  terrible  drought  in  1845. 

TransylVania. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  here  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years.  The  year  of  its  first  appearance  we  can  not  give  accurately.  Previous  to 
its  appearance  we  had  the  disease  known  as  quinsy,  which  killed  a  great  many 
hogs,  and  did  its  work  at  short  notice.  I  have  no  recollection  of  quinsv  existing 
among  hogs  after  the  disease  of  cholera  appeared.  We  had  a  drench  of  molasses 
and  hog*s  lard  mixed  for  quinsy,  but  cholera  takes  the  field  without  a  remedy. 
There  has  been  no  contagious  disease  among  horses  this  year.  Cattle  have  also 
been  unusually  healthy.  The  sheep  business  has  been  on  the  decline  somewhat  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Washington. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  here  during  a  hot,  dry  spell  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1874,  and  has  always  followed  periods  of  drought  since.  Hogs  that  range  on 
fresh-water  creeks  and  sounds  are  least  affected,  while  those  in  flat,  swampy  dis- 
tricts, where  the  swamps  dry  up,  seem  to  suffer  most.  The  disease  is  eqally  fatal 
in  the  upland  portions  of  tne  county  when  water  gets  scarce.  Previous  to  its  ap- 
pearance hogs  m  this  county  were  very  generally  healthy. 

Wayne. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  in  1859.  It  was  very 
pestruotive  that  year. .  Where  it  came  from  and  what  caused  it  I  do  not  know.  Up  to 
the  above  year  hogs  were  generally  healthy.  There  was  some  quinsy  among  them, 
Ours  was  a  hog-faising  county  up  to  1869.  Since  then  hog-raising  has  been  on 
the  decrease,  owing  to  this  disease,  which  we  have  had  more  or  less  every  year.  Our 
losses  from  cholera  will  average  10  per  cent.  i)er  annum  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Wilkes. — Hog  cholera  has  infested  our  county  occasionally  for  many  years  past. 
Some  think  the  germ  was  brought  here  from  Kentucky  by  hogs  that  were  driven 
from  that  State  to  this  to  slaughter.  It  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
some  sections  of  our  county  during  the  past  season,  killing  a  great  many  hogs. 

Wilson. — I  never  heard  of  hog  cholera  here  until  since  Qie  late  war.  Of  the 
16,977  Usted  in  June  for  taxation,  I  am  satisfied  25  per  cent,  have  died.  It  was  very 
fatal  this  year.  I  lost  lialf  of  what  I  intended  to  fatten  in  Octobw  and  November, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loss  from  cholera  alone  is  $2,000  or  more  for  the  past 
year  in  this  county.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  cholera  hogs  were  generally 
healthy . 

Yadkin. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  in  the  summer  of  1867.  It  was 
said  that  it  came  here  from  Surry  County  by  bringing  hogs  from  there  that  were 
infected  with  a  disease  wliich  no  one  suspected  was  cholera  until  the  hogs  began  to 
take  sick  and  die.  From  that  it  spread  all  over  the  county.  Up  to  that  time  hogs 
were  very  healthy  and  doing  well.  As  a  general  thing  farm  animals  of  all  kinos 
are  in  good  condition. 

Yancey. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  the  year  1846. 
It  was  brought  here  with  a  drove  of  hogs  from  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  and  has 
been  here  every  year  since  that  time.  I  am  informed  by  reliable  old  citizens  of  the 
county  that  hogs  previous  to  that  time  were  perfectly  healthy. 

omo. 

Allen. — Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  for  about  fifteen  years.  I  can 
not  give  the  exact  year  that  it  fii-st  made  its  appearance.  It  was  introduced,  I  think, 
from  Illinois,  by  bringing  improved  stock.  Hogs  before  that  time  were  healthy 
but  of  poor  grade. 

Ashtabula. — Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  vicinity. 

Athens. — No  hog  cholera  prevails  in  this  county.  Witli  the  exception  of  sheep, 
all  classes  of  farm  animals  are  healthy.  ^lany  young  sheep  die  of  **  paper-skin  "  or 
worms  in  lungs  and  bowels.  We  have  no  remedy  for  this  disease. 

Auglaize. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  here  was  about  the  year  1859. 
Those 'of  the  age  of  from  two  to  four  months  suffered  most.  They  were  attacked 
with  a  high  fever  and  had  convulsions  and  jerkings,  which  by  some  were  called 
the  thumps.  But  few  ever  got  well.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  county,  before 
the  cholera  made  its  appearance,  hogs  were  allowed  to  run  at  lar^  tn'^^^^^fcs^.^ 
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and  were  not  any  healthier  than  they  have  been  since  they  were  kept  in  inclosures 
and  on  tame  grasses. 

Belmont. — Wc  had  a  few  cases  supposed  to  be  hog  cholera  the  present  season. 
The  disease  was  introduced  by  hogs  purchased  from  other  counties. for  breeding 
purposes.    We  probably  lost  one  hundred  head  by  this  disease.    This  is  the  first 
year  of  its  introduction  in  the  county.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  previous  to  its 
mtroduction.    We  have  no  contagious  diseases  among  horses,  except  distemper, 
which  frequently  occurs,  and  occasionally  an  animal  is  lost  from  the  effects  of  it 
But  the  greatest  mortality  is  caused  by  colic.    Cattle  are  generally  healthy.    The 
greatest  loss  occurs  at  the  age  of  one  year  or  less,  generally  at  the  aj^e  of  six  months. 
Symptoms:  Loss  of  appetite,  legs  grow  cold  and  become  stiff,  causing  death  in  a  feiv 
hours.    Generally  atteicks  those  in  good  flesh.    I  have  opened  some  of  them  aik^ 
found  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  be  caked  hard.    At  first  8ymi>- 
toms  of  disease,  if  not  progressed  too  far,  I  gave  copperas,  followed  by  bicarbona^^ 
of  soda,  which  gave  relief  in  most  cases. 

Butler.— There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  farm  animals  in  this  county, 
cept  cholera  among  hogs,  and  this  disease  has  not  been  so  prevalent  this  year, 
very  few  animals  have  died  as  compared  with  1886.    It  is  more  than  thirty  yc 
since  this  disease  first  appeared.    It  comes  and  goes  like  drought— some  years  it 
wide-spread  and  destructive,  while  in  others  but  few  cases  occur.    I  believe  '    _ 
pigs  were  fed  for  the  first  six  months  on  oats  and  bran  mainly,  and  when  fatten^^^j 
were  fed  on  com,  pumpkins,  or  roots,  the  danger  and  loss  would  be  greatly  rniur    ^ 
A  correspondent  writes:  **  Cholera,  it  seems,  is  the  name  of  all  diseases  that  h   ^u| 
are  liable  to,  yet  this  so-called  cholera  does  not  always  affect  the  hogs  alike.    So^c=^( 
times  they  are  costive;  at  otlier  times  they  are  the  opposite.    They  run  off  at      -th 
bowels  and  thus  lose  flesh  rapidly,  and  die  in  a  few  days;  75  per  cent,  of  all  ^^.lut 
have  cholera  die.    All  advertised  sure  cures  fail.    In  almost  ail  cases  the  lungs,    bo. 
come  affected;  some  bleed  at  the  nose.    If  they  take  the  disease  while  fed  on      d^ 
com-they  are  costive.    Feeding  them  on  green  com  will  often  affect  a  larger  X3e^ 
centage  of  cures  than  anvthing  I  have  tried.    When  a  herd  gets  the  disease  the  »c^ 
ones  should  be  separated;  this  will  often  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.    FVom 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  hogs  allowed  to  drink  water  from  a  running 
stream  of  water  will  distribute  the  disease  for  several  miles.    I  find  that  it  is  car- 
ried further  by  this  means  than  any  other.    One  of  my  neighbors'  herds  had  the 
disease  for  several  seasons.    They  were  allowed  to  drink  and  wallow  in  the  streams, 
and  for  several  miles  along  said  streams  farmers  that  allowed  their  hogs  to  drini: 
from  it  lost  most  of  their  animals.    I  made  a  request  of  them  to  keep  their  hogs 
from  drinking  out  of  this  stream,  and  all  that  kept  them  from  doing  so,  and  gave 
them  pure,  clean  well-water  to  drink,  prevented  an  outbreak  of  the  contagion.   I 
commenced  feeding  hogs  extensively  the  fall  of  1846.    I  fed  from  200  to  500  head 
yearly  up  to  1862,  and  up  to  that  date  I  did  not  lose  over  2  hogs  per  100  head.    The 
first  year  we  liad  the  disease  in  our  county  was  in  1863.    That  year  I  lost  100  head 
of  hogs  out  of  a  herd  of  800  head.    Almost  the  entire  herd  was  affected.    From  that 
date  up  to  the  present  time  our  county  has  suffered  more  or  less  each  year.    After 
testing  almost  all  the  advertised  cures  and  preventives  I  find  nothing  better  than  to 
keep  ttiem  from  drinking  impure  and  contaminated  water." 

Carroll. — ^We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  as  far  as  we  can  loam.  If 
there  is  any  it  is  kept  a  secret  from  us. 

Cuyahoga. — I  never  heard  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  until  the  past  seaflon. 
It  was  introduced  last  season  by  hogs  brought  in  on  the  cars  to  stock  the  cheese 
factories  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  previoiu 
to  this  time. 

Defiance. — The  first  appearance  of  hoff  cholera  to  my  recollection  was  about  the 
year  1877.  At  that  time,  and  for  several  years  subsequently,  it  prevailed  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  county.  Many  hogs  have  since  beJen  lost,  but  owmg  to 
better  care  and  the  keeping  of  a  smaller  number  on  each  farm  the  disease  has  be- 
come less  destructive.  The  few  cases  are  generally  where  hogs  are  neglected  or  are 
kept  in  large  numbers.  One  instance,  where  42  were  fed  in  a  lot,  7  snowed  symp- 
toms of  cholera.  They  were  removed  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  to  a  new  pasture 
lot  and  fed  hght  feeds  for  two  weeks.  When  the  feed  was  increased,  as  tney  ate 
clean,  in  four  weeks  they  were  marked  and  were  healthy.  The  remainder  were 
also  changed  to  now  pasture,  and  after  that  none  were  taken  sick.  Horses  hate 
been  affected  to  some  extent  with  pink-eye  and  distemper. 

Delaware. — All  the  inquiries  I  nave  been  able  to  make  have  resulted  in  a  failure 
to  find  a  single  case  of  hog  cholera  within  the  limits  of  tiiis  county.  I  am  i^ot  able 
to  sav  how  or  when  the  first  case  of  hog  cholera  came  into  the  county.  The  heaitli 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  is  good.  The  loss  by  disease  is  very  light,  except,  possibly, 
among  sheep,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  neglect. 
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Erie. — ^We  have  had  little  experience  with  hog  cholera,  as  wo  seldom  ever  hear 
of  a  case  in  this  county. 

Fremont. — But  few  hogs  have  died  of  disease  in  this  county  during  the  past  year. 
Perhaps  $1,000  would  cover  the  losses  among  this  class  of  animals. 

Fulton. — Hog  cholera  was  introduced  into  this  county  in  the  year  1875.  It  has 
been  brought  in  several  times  since  by  stock  hogs  impregnated  with  the  disease. 

Gallia. — Hog  cholei^  prevailed  during  the  year  in  but  one  township  (Harrison) 
in  this  county,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  542  animals.  The  loss  in  this  township 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  loss  for  the  entire  county,  from  other  causes, 
among  this  class  of  animals.  There  was  a  loss  of  640  sheep.  Of  these  372  were 
killed  oy  dogs.  There  is  no  generally  prevailing  disease  among  any  class  of  farm 
animals.  ' 

Geauga. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  tliis  county,  and  never  has  been.  There  is 
no  special  disease  among  any  kind  of  farm  animals. 

Hancock. — A  correspondent  from  the  noiiihwestem  part  of  this  county  writes: 
**  Hog  cholera  was  introduced  in  this  county  in  the  year  18G4-'G5,  by  a  shipment  of 
hogs  from  the  West  by  one  Hiram  Star,  who  unloaded  them  at  Fmdlay  and  diove 
them  through  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  dehvering  them  to  feeders  along  the 
river  and  at  various  places  througn  tne  county.  In  a  short  time  after  they  beKan 
dying  from  a  disease  now  known  and  commonly  called  hog  cholera,  which  nas 
affected  the  sr^ine  more  or  less  every  year  since  that  time.  Previous  to  that  time 
epidemic  diseases  were  unknown  among  hogs.  Some  claim  that  hog  cholera  is 
produced  by  close  confinement,  while  others  think  it  is  carried  in  the  air  or  by  rats, 
etc.  '*  Another  correspondent  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coimty  says :  '  *  About 
four  years  ago  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  our 
part  of  the  county.  At  first  the  loss  was  light,  but  its  fatality  increased  until  last 
year  its  victims  could  be  numbered  by  the  thousands.  We  have  found  no  remedy. 
The  present  season  it  has  abated  somewhat  both  in  number  of  cases  and  in  fatality." 
In  Amandofi,  Madison,  Jackson,  and  Delaware  Townships  the  disease  has  done  fear- 
ful damage.  As  to  the  number  or  the  value  I  can  only  approximate.  I  can  not 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  As  to  a  preventive 'my  opinion 
is  that  cleanlineesi  good  food,  and  pure,  cold  water  will  do  as  much  as  anything  that 
can  be  done. 

Hardin. — Several  years  ago  hog  cholera  made  its  api)earance  in  this  county,  and 
many  of  our  farmers  lost  nearly  all  of  their  hogs.  I  had  but  two  affected,  and  they 
were  in  a  rather  poor  pen  by  themselves.  I  treated  them  with  the  sulphur  remedy, 
but  it  did  no  good.  Tliey  soon  died,  and  tiu'ned  purple  almost  as  soon  as  dead.  I 
was  careful  to  bury  them  where  no  hogs  ran,  and  commenced  feeding  the  rest 
charcoal,  and  there  was  no  more  of  it  here,  nor  has  there  been  any  since  that  time. 
I  think  that  if  hogs  run  to  the  woods  and  have  charcoal  twice  a  week  that  they 
will  not  have  the  cholera. 

Harrison. — ^There  never  has  been  any  hpg  cholera  in  this  county.  I  know  very 
little  about  it.  From  the  best  information  I  can  get  about  10  horses  annually  die  out 
of  1,000  head;  Cattle,  12  per  1,000;  sheep,  20  per  1,000,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  hogs. 

Holmes. — ^There  has  been  no  cholera  in  this  coimty  for  several  years.  In  1867  or 
1868  a  few  ho^  died  with  a  disease  that  was  called  cholera.  Fanners  generally  let 
their  hogs  run  m  clover  during  the  summer  months,  which,  it  is  claimed,  keeps  them 
free  f rbm  disease.  Several  horses  affected  with  glanders  have  been  killed  during 
theyear.    A  number  of  pigs  have  died  of  disease, and  several  cows  of  rmlk  fever. 

HlTRON. — ^There  has  been  but  very  Uttle  hog  cholera  in  this  county  for  the  last 
ten  years;  was  very  bad  in  Belle vue  twelve  years  ago.  in  the  distillery,  where  the 
ho^  were  fed  on  still  slop.  They  lost  over  1,000.  They  cleaned  the  pens  out, 
sprmkledr lime  all  over, let  them  stand  empty  for  six  months,  then  filled  up  again; 
fed  part  slop  and  part  com.  The  hogs  fed  with  hlop  began  to  die,  those  fed  with 
com  continued  healthy.  I  do  not  Imow  what  was  the  cause,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  of  it  since.  I  think  it  hogs  could  have  what  soft  coal  they  would  eat,  with 
a  little  sulphur  once  a  week,  they  never  would  have  the  cholera.  I  liave  over  100 
head  on  hand  now,  and  never  lost  but  one  ^dth  cholera.  I  keep  from  100  to  500 
head.  I  let  them  have  all  the  coal  they  will  eat,  with  sulphur  once  a  week.  Pink- 
eye has  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  horses.  If  not  taken  in  time  the  disease 
is  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

Jackson. — Hog  cholera  in  our  county  is  unknown.  Our  hilly,  roUing  ground  is 
conducive  to  the  general  health  of  hogs.  They  are  always  raised  here  in  small  lots, 
which  is  also  conducive  to  their  health. 

Lake. — No  hog  cholera  prevails  in  tliLs  county  tliat  I  have  Jieard  of. 

Lorain. — There  never  has  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  that  is,  sq 
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far  as  I  can  aacertain.    I  do  not  hear  of  the  preralence  of  any  special  dis^ae  amoi^ 
any  class  of  farm  animals  in  this  county. 

LxjOAfi.— This  county  has  had  but  rery  few  caaes  of  hog  cholera,  hardly  eno»..^l^ 
to  deserve  mention.    A  few  5rear8  ago  some  cases  were  reported. 

Meios. — Hogs  in  this  county  have  been  remarkably  healthy  for  many  years.  ^ 
is  doubtful  if  a  case  of  real  hog  cholera  ever  occurred  in  the  county.  All  dome^i^^ 
aninuds,  sheep  excepted,  have  been  verv  healthy  for  seveqil  years. 

Meroeb. — Never  tnew  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  until  after  the 
vent  of  imported  and  improved  breeds,  from  1850  to  I860.    Almost  every  year  si 
its  lirst  appearance  there  nas  been  more  or  less  of  its  ravages — ^in  a  certain  locality  ( 
year,  ana  some  other  the  next.    Last  year  its  ravages  extended  over  a  larger 
of  territory  than  perhaps  in  any  previous  year.    The  counties  of  Wells  and  A< 
in  Indiana,  or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  them,  were  almost  depopulated  of 
From  this  locality  the  disease  pai»ed  in  an  easterly  direction  througn  the  nortfi 
of  this  county,  and  the  results  were  very  fatal,  many  farmers  losing  their  eni 
herds.    The  southern  portion  of  the  county  was  comparatively  free  from  disei 
As  yet  no  reliable  remedy  has  been  discovered.    As  to  the  number  affected  by 
disease,  or  the  number  that  have  died,  I  have  no  data  upon  which  to  base  a  rep 
and  can  do  no  better  than  to  estimate  from  the  best  sources  at  hand.    Horses 
cattle  are  comparatively  healthythis  year.    The  nortli  half  of  the  county  is 
well  adapted  to  6heep<>raising.    The  farmers  in  the  south  half  are  giving  consii 
able  attention  to  the  mdu&trv.    As  a  general  thing  sheep  are  healthy. 

Mluii.— Hog  cholera  first  became  known  in  this  county  in  1849-'50.    Some 
claimed  that  the  disease  was  introduced  by  Norway  rat«.    Various  remedies 
been  used.    There  seems  to  be  no  certain  specific.    Sulphuric  acid  and  charcoal  ^ 
well  in  manv cases.    About  the  y^ear  1878,  400  head  of  liogs  were  broaght  to  Troy  ^wom 
Kentucky,  by  Hagner  and  Frazier.    Hagner  kept  his  at  Troy,  in  pens  at  his  djiati/, 
lery,  and  nearly  all  of  them  died  of  cholera.    Frazier  drove  his  to  his  farm     aad 
turned  them  into  a  corn-field.    The  com  was  just  getting  hard.    He  lost  none.    Ot^er 
clafises  of  farm  animals  are  generally  healthy. 

Montgomery. — Hog  cholera  appears  at  irre^lar  periods  in  different  sectiomsof 
this  county,  and  in  some  instances  nearly  entire  herds  aro  swept  away  by  this  dis- 
ease, no  certain  remedy  having  as  yet  been  found  to  save  thorn.    It  is  beccwning  well 
understood,  however,  that  strict  sanitary  measures  ar  of  the  utmost  importaiice, 
and  where  vigorously  pursued  very  httle  complaint  is  heard. 

Morgan.— There  never  has  been  any  hog  cholenv  in  this  county,  it  being  a  very 
healthy  cotmty  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  No  animalfe  of  any  kind  die  of  contagions 
epidemic  diseases.  The  only  disease  from  which  horses  suffer  here  is  hoTBe  dis- 
temper, which  very  rarely  proves  fatal.  Cattle  are  not  troubled  with  any  disease, 
and  sheep  only  die  of  old  age. 

Morrow. — ^As  for  hog  <molera  we  have  none  in  our  coimtjr  to  my  knowledge. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  disease  has  ever  been  within  the  hmits  of  our  county. 
No  class  of  farm  animals  in  this  counter  have  been  affected  during  the  current  year 
with  anything  like  a  general  or  epidemic  disease. 

MUSKINQUM. — Hog  cholera  was  first  known  in  this  coimty  in  1883.  Some  few 
died  oH  the  Muskingum  River  from  May  to  December.  Its  appearance  was  again 
made  in  1842;  also,  m  1849-^50  to  1855.  At  no  time  was  it  so  bad  as  on  the  Waoaan 
River,  Indiana,  in  1830  to  1833, 1840  to  1845;  up  to  1870  it  increased  nearly  10  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Noble. — No  disease  of  any  kind  has  recently  prevailed  among  hogs  in  this  countj. 
Horses  have  been  affected  to  some  extent  with  distemper,  but  otherwise  farm  ani- 
mals have  been  healthy. 

Pauidino. — I  have  lived  in  this  county  twenty  years.  In  that  time  we  have 
been  visited  with  hog  cholera  three  times,  FhBt,  in  1875,  it  came  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form,  killing  hogs  both  laree  and  small.  If  there  was  a  hog  recovered^ 
was  attacked  wiSi  the  disease  I  do  not  remember  it.  Again,  about  1880  it  ^J^JJ^ 
us  in  a  milder  form.  This  time  it  only  affected  shoats  and  a  few  of  those  attackea 
recovered.  Again,  1885-'86,  it  visited  us  in  a  more  malignant  form,  some  fa"^ 
losing  every  hog  they  had.  How  was  it  introduced  ?  Like  the  boy's  itch,  "  it  jtis* 
come."  It  made  its  appearance  first  along  the  streams,  and  appeared  to  travel  np 
stream.  Thinking  I  had  learned  something  of  the  contagious  cliaracter  of  the  oSB- 
ease  I  thought  to  pLoce  my  hogs  out  of  its  reach.  I  put  thorn  in  an  inside  field  where 
no  other  hogs  could  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  where  there  was  no  stream  oi 
water.  The  field  had  been  used  for  pasture  of  sheep  and  cattle.  I  fed  the  hog«  * 
little  com,  gave  them  well-water  to  drink,  and  out  of  24  head  the  cholera  left  me  4. 
Hogs  are  generallv  healthy  this  year. 

ficKAWAY.— Tl'ie  fii-st  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  hog  cholera  being  in  our 
county  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1863.    Almost  every  farmer  that  has  had  thescouigo 
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in  his  herd  has  a  remedy,  and  apparently  can  give  the  cause  of  the  disease.    But 
my  opinion  is  that  the  man  that  claims  he  can  cure  it  is  a  quack. 

Richland. — No  hog  cholera  seems  to  exist  in  the  county ,  nor  has  the  disease  pre- 
vailed to  any  great  extent  at  any  time.  The  greatest  loss  has  occurred  among 
horses. 

Ross.— There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  hog  cholera,  but  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  swine  fever  or  pneumonia.  Lung  worms  have  been  found  in 
many  cases.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  about  the  disease  in  hogs. 

SsNSCA. — I  am  glad  to  report  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  during  tlM  past  year, 
while  Hancock,  Crawford,  and  Sandusky,  on  oUr  borders,  are  all  reported  as  suffer^ 
ing:  from  this  contagion  or  epidemic. 

Shelby. — The  number  of  hogs  raised  in  this  county  this  year  was  SK),900.  Of  this 
number  1,700  died,  entailing  a  loss  of  $6,735.  There  were  166  horses  lost,  yalued  at 
$18,545.  Two  hundred  andseventy  head  of  cattle,  valiMid  i^  95,685,  wero  also  lost 
by  disease  during  the  year. 

Washington. — There  haye  been  no  losses  from  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  No 
general  disease  has  prevailed  this  ^ear  among  this  cwsa  of  farm  animals.  Farm 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  good  condition,  and  starting  into  winter  quarters  free  frcMn 
disease. 

Wabben.— Hog  cholera  has  been  in  our  county  since  1B54.  The  health  of  hogs  is 
good  except  where  attacked  by  this  disease.  It  generally  is  quite  fatal  with  young 
Hogs.  As  jet  nothing  has  been  found  to  cure  the  disease.  The  finer  the  stock  the 
more  fatal  it  is.  It  will  attack  a  herd  on  one  farm  while  the  hogs  on  the  next  one 
will  remain  perfectly  healthy.    Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  in  good  condition. 

Wayne.— Hog  cholera  does  not  prevail  in  this  county.  No  epidemic  or  contagious 
disease  has  prevailed  to  any  extent  during  the  year  amongour  farm  animals.  Many 
Western  horses  have  been  brought  in  during  tne  year.  They  are  mostly  improved 
draught  horses,  and  are  subject  to  distemjper,  influenza,  and  sore  throats,  of  which 
some  few  have  died.    The  general  condition  of  live-stock  is  good. 

Wood. — Hog  cholera  has  been  in  this  county,  off  and  on,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
past.  It  has  been  very  bad  in  some  neighborhoods  during  some  seasons.  There  is 
some  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  also  near  the  west  side,  this  season. 
Sontie  farmers  have  lost  as  hi^h  as  60  h^ul.  The  disease  prevails  over  a  very  small 
territory  compared  to  the  entire  county. 

Union.— I  can  not  learn  when  hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  the  county,  but  it  has 
a|^)eared  in  localities  repeatedly  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  my  Imowledge.  The 
latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  first  of  this  it  proved  very  fatal  in  some  neighbor^ 
hoods,  though  it  did  not  spread  very  much.  Hogs  affected  were  generally  secuuded. 
When  this  was  neglected  it  seemed  to  be  communicated  by  contagion.  A  large 
number  of  heavy  draught  horses  died  during  the  year. 

OR£OON. 

O0LUMBIA.--I  have  lived  here  eight  yean,  and  have  never  heard  ol  a  case  of  hog 
cholera  occurring  in  the  county. 

Douglas.— I  have  been  a  permanent  resident  of  Oregon  over  forty  years,  and  of 
this  county  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  hog  chc^era 
in  the  State.  I  am  a  toierahljr  close  observer  in  all  matten  relating  to  domestic  an- 
imals, and  I  think  the  above  is  conclusive  that  an  exoluaiye  oom  cSet  is  not  so  good 
for  hogs  as  a  mixed  diet  Hogs  in  this  State  get  verv  little  besides  grass  until  they 
are  shut  up  to  fatten,  and  then  the  majority  are  fed  on  wheat,  or  wheat  and  oats 
mixed — sometimes  ground,  but  more  in  its  whole  form.  I  do  not  say  there  never 
was  any  hog  cholera  in  the  State,  but  if  there  has  been  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I 
am  a  regular  reader  of  the  agricultural  papers. 

QiLLiAM.— The  hogs  of  this  county  are  quite  healthy;  I  hear  of  no  disease  of  any 
kind.  Scab  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  sheep,  but  our  steingent  laws  pre- 
vent much  Ices  from  this  cause. 

Gbant.— There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  and  never  has  been.  I  came  here 
twenty-five  years  since,  and  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  case  of  this  or  any  other 
contagious  (usease  among  hogs.  No  disease  prevailB  among  horses,  and  cattle  are 
healthy.    Sheep  are  occasionally  affected  witn  scab. 

Klamath.— As  nearly  all  the  animals  enumerated  are  raised  and  grased  upon  the 
public  luids,  many  of  them  being  remote  from  settlements  and  not  generally  looked 
after,  except  durin;^  the  annual  round-up,  or  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feed  them,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  tne  losses.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  there  has  been  no  prevailing  diseases  among  domestio  animals,  and  the  losses, 
either  from  wild  animals,  poisonoua  herbs,  or  disease  will  not  exceed  1  per  cenU  of 
either  dafis* 
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Lake. — I  have  lived  in  this  county  over  thirty  years,  and  have  never  heard  of  any 
hogs  being  affected  with  cholera,  or,  in  fact,  witn  ai;y  disease  whatever.  Thev  are 
and  ever  have  been  perfectly  healthy.  I  have  raised  and  fattened  many  hundreds 
myself,  and  always  found  them  in  good  health.  Within  the  last  four  years  hGcses 
have  been  troubled  much  in  different  parts  of  the  counW  with  two  very  bad  con- 
tagious diseases— nasal  gleet  and  glanders.  They  are*  both  fatal.  The  a-nimAla  re- 
fuse to  eat  and  pine  away  and  die  in  a  short  time. 

Mabion. — ^Ho«:  cholera  unknown  in  this  county — never  has  been  any.  Care  of 
stock  generally  better  in  the  Jafit  year  than  formerly.  No  fatal  diseases  among  stock 
to  be  noted. 

MOBBOW.-^We  have  no  fatal  disease  of  any  sort  amonjg^  the  domestic  ftnirn»ift  is 
this  county.  Stock  of  all  kind  are  exceedingly  healthy  in  this  locality.  The  only 
loss  sustained  is  during  the  winter  season,  but  farmers  and  stockmen  are  annually 
makinjg  improved  preparations  for  caring  for  stock  animals  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  heaviest  loss  is  reported  from  stock  nmning  on  the  range,  which  have  no 
protection  and  but  little  feed  during  the  stormy  weather. 

Multnomah.-— There  seems  to  be  no  disease  prevailing  among  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  this  county. 

Polk. — Hog  cholera  is  unknown  here.  Horses  are  affected  sometimes  with  stag- 
gers, caused  oy  bad  treatment.  Cattle  are  very  healthy.  Sometimes  they  die  for 
J^k  of  food. 

WA£HiNaTON.-r-There  has  never  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty.  There 
has  been  absolutely  no  disease  among  the  domestic  animals  of  this  county  during 
the  past  year,  and  no  loss  save  that  incident  to  old  age  and  lack  of  proper  care  and 
attention. 

Tamhill« — There  has  not  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  State  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  Hogs  are  very  healthy,  and  there  is  no  disease  among  them,  llie  prin- 
cipal disease  among  sheep  is  scab. 

« 

PENNSYLVANLA.. 

ADAMS.^-Hog  cholera  has  appeared  in  this  county  as  elsewhere,  and  in  the  same 
arbitrary  fashion.  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertoinine  either  its  cause  or  cure. 
Often,  in  a  circle  of  1  or  2  square  miles,  it  will  appear  and  sweep  away  almost  all 
the  hogs,  and  outside  of  that  there  is  exemption  from  it.  The  notion  that  it  is 
caused  by  constant  com  feeding  and  consequent  enervation  of  animal's  constitu- 
tion is  not  always  supported  by  the  facts*  Can  not  tell  when  it  first  appeared  in 
the  counly. 

Allegheny. — ^We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county.  Other  classes  of  nj^imaia 
are  qmte  healthy.  One  of  my  assistants  in  the  nortli western  part  of  our  county 
speaks  of  pink-eye  among  horses,  but  it  does  not  cause  many  deaths.  We  had  some 
hog  cholera  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  brought  here  from  the  stock- 
yards at  Pittsburgh.  The  hogs  were  taken  to  a  distillery  in  the  adjoining  county. 
All  healthy  stock  that  came  in  contact  with  the  diseased  at  that  time  was  certain  to 
have  cholera.  There  are  not  many  cattle  or  sheepf ed  in  this  coimty,  as  the  indus- 
try is  not  profitable.  We  can  not  compete,  with  Western  feeders  with  their  cheap 
com. 

Armstrong.—  No  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  hog 
cholera  in  this  county  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  Some  twenty  years  a^  a  num- 
ber of  hogs  fed  on  still-slop,  at  Freeport,  Pa.,  died  suddenly,  and  the  disease  was 
thought  bv  some  persons  to  be  cholera,  but  most  persons  believed  it  to  have  been  the 
result  of  mjurious  substances  in  the  slop.  Hogs,  I  think,  have  increased  one-third 
in  nimabers.  Fed  on  waste  apples  they  are  the  only  kind  of  stock  that  can  be  raised 
without  loss. 

Cameron. — ^The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  has  never  developed  in  this  county. 

Center. — Hog  cholera  has  been  known  to  exist  in  our  county  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  to  no  great  extent  until  within  the  last  five  years.  Since  then  it  haa  been 
prevailing  and  on  the  increase,  and  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  have  been  attacked 
and  all  of  40  per  cent,  have  died.  One  reporter  states  that  hogs  that  ran  to  clover 
pasture  were  most  subject  to  it.  We  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  no  cure  has  yet 
been  found. 

Clinton. — The  first  known  of  the  disease  called  hog  cholera  in  this  county  was 
about  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  twice  visited  us  in  a  virulent  manner,  but  L 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  lurking  around  at  all  times  but  in  a  mild  form.  Th9 
disease  this  autumn  has  been  in  a  more  miilignant  form  than  heretofore.  Some  die 
ere  you  know  they  are  sick,  others  linger  a  considerable  time  and  continue  to  faU 
away  (although  partaking  of  food)  until  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  when  death  closes  the 
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matter  up.  Every  person  who  has  a  pig  to  recover  has  an  inf  alible  remedy  and  pre- 
ventive, but  unfortunately  the  next  pig  requires  altogether  a  different  treatment. 
While  a  percentage  gets  over  it  without  any  treatment,  many  get  the  disease  which 
never  came  in  contact  with  any  other  hog,  while  frequently  half  the  hogs  in  a  pen 
will  die  and  the  rest  remain  perfectly  healthy.  So  the  source  of  the  disease  and  a 
remedy  have  not  yet  transpired. 

Crawford. —  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  co\mty,  and  no  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  affecting  any  other  class  of  farm  animals. 

Elk. —  Hogs  are  not  raised  to  anv  extent  in  this  county.  What  are  raised  are 
usually  kept  in  pens  and  fed  on  milk  and  refuse  of  the  kitchens.  They  are  killed  at 
about  a  year  old.  Their  numbers  are  not  increasing.  There  has  never  been  any 
h<»  cholera  in  the  county. 

Fayette. — I  have  lived  and  been  engaged  in  farming  on  the  place  I  now  live  over 
fifty  years,  during  which  time  my  hogs  have  had  what  is  called  cholera  but  once, 
that  was  about  the  year  1850.  But  there  has  scarcely  a  vear  passed  in  my  time  of 
farming  that  reports  of  hog  cholera  did  not  reach  me,  although  our  losses  were  sel- 
dom very  great.  Some  of  our  distillery-fed  hogs  seemed  to  die  off  pretty  rapidly, 
but  in  the  general  way  a  few  would  die,  and  some  would  linger  for  a  time  and 
finally  recover,  while  a  large  percentage  would  escape  altogether.  The  cause  of  hog 
cholera  has  never  been  satisfactorily  given,  nor  has  there  been  any  infaUible  cure 
discovered.  The  disease  at  first  seems  epidemic  and  afterwards  contagious.  Upon 
the  whole  hog-raising  is  rapidly  on  the  decline  in  this  section. 

Indiana. — Hog  cholera  was  introduced  into  this  coimty  in  the  summer  of  1886 
by  hogs  brought  from  **  East  Liberty''  (Pittsburgh)  stock-yards.    It  has  so  far  been 
confined  to  three  townships  and  losses  have  not  been  extensive.    This  county  is  verv 
favorably  located  for  insurmg  healthfulness  in  animals,  particularly  hogs.    High 
and  rolling  land,  abundance  of  pure  nmning  water,  plenty  of  woodland  and  shade, 
etc     Personal  observation  of  the  disease  in  several  mstances  has  made  it  apparent 
that  healthy  hogs,  if  not  too  fat  when  attacked,  under  conditions  above-named, 
will  recover,  at  least  a  large  percentage  will.    I  note  one  instance  where  a  herd  of 
good  h^s  had  been  liberally  fed  on  skimmed  and  butter  milk,  and  every  one  recov- 
ered.   The  recovery  was  marked  by  loss  of  hair,  and  in  some  cases  the  hoof.    Some 
pink-eye  has  prevailed  among  horses.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  free  from  disease. 

Juniata. — ^Hc^  cholera  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  into  the  county  about 
the  year  1862.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  mtroduced  from  the  westera  i>art  of 
the  State  and  from  Ohio,  as  many  hogs  were  brought  in  at  that  time.  It  is  not 
epidemic  at  present,  and  has  not  been  for  nearly  a  year.  I  can  not  find  any  one 
Mrho  can  give  the  cause  of  its  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  t6  an  overfeed 
of  acorns,  as  it  appears  more  prevalent  in  the  years  when  they  are  a  full  crop.  The 
iremedies  tried,  with  at  least  partial  success,  have  been  common  salt,  and  charred 
oom-cobSy  arsenic,  tar,  and  asafoetida. 

McKban. — ^There  is  no  prevailing  disease  among  sheep.  Nine-tenths  of  the  deaths 
lure  the  result  of  abuse  and  starvation.    Hog  cholera  has  never  prevailed  here. 

Montour. —  Some  cholera  has  prevailed  among  hogs  in  this  county,  but  the  losses 
liave  been  hght. 

Northampton. — There  has  been  no  ho^  cholera  in  this  county  worth  speaking  of. 
If  fanners  would  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  theu*  hogs  charcoal  every  week  there 
^would  be  no  disease  among  hogs.  There  has  been  no  disease  among  horses  or  cattle. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  died  of  bloat  from  feeding  on  clover.  We  raise  no  mules 
or  sheep.  I  suppose  the  value  of  animals  lost  by  disease  may  not  have  been  over 
♦5,000. 

Lawbbncb. — ^Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  known  but  of  a  dozen  cases  of  hog 
cholera,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  tnem  were  cases  of  the  genuine  plague,  which,  I 
think,  is  only  a  Western  disease.  Ho^  are  too  well  taken  care  of  nere  to  contract 
cholera.  They  are  raised  only  in  small  lots  in  our  county.  I  imported  some  Poland 
China  pigs  some  ten  years  ago  from  western  Ohio.  One  sow  died  of  what  at  the 
time  was  called  cholera,  but  I  am  satisfied  now  that  it  was  too  fat,  and  died  of  kid- 
ney disease.  Some  die  of  pneumonia,  superinduced  by  close  feeding  in  warm,  close 
-pens.  Some  cows  die  of  puerperal  fever  in  consequence  of  being  too  fat  when  they 
calvei  Dogs  kill  a  good  many  sheep.  Horses  are  generally  healthy.  More  died 
from  colic  and  over-driving  than  from  any  disease. 

Lycoiono.— Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  the  fall  of '1885.  It 
broke  out  here  shortly  after  half  a  dozen  car-loads  of  hogs  were  shipped  into  the 
county  from  the  West.  It  was  not  so  bad  in  1885,  but  in  me  fall  of  1886  it  was  very 
bad,  but  this  year  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case.  People  have  been  feeding 
good,  healthy  feed,  and  have  been  particular  with  their  pens.  Ftevious  to  the 
cholera  I  never  knew  of  any  hog  disease  in  the  county. 
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PiKB.— The  diaease  of  hog  cholera  is  not  pa^valent  in  this  county.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  hogs  ever  die  here  o£  disease. 

Union. —  Hog  cholera  appeared  in  the  weetem  part  of  this  county  in  1884.  A 
few  sporadic  cases  haye  since  ocomred.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  ooun^,  in 
1885,  a  number  of  hogs  died,  but  it  was  not  thought  the  disease  was  cholera.  Some 
veterinarians  called  it  anthrax.  It  has  not  yet  appealed  in  the  southesAtem  paii 
of  the  county. 

Venango. — Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county*  We  have  had  no  preyailing 
disease  among  any  class  of  farm  animals. 

Wabben. — I  can  ix>t  learn  of  the  ezistenoe  of  any  contagious  disease  axncMig  the 
horses  in  our  county,  except  an  occasional  case  of  glanders,  and  such  afe  usually 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  surelyidentified.  I  know  of  no  contagious  dis- 
ease among  our  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs.  Three  years  ago  a  butcher  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  county  bought  about  30  Western  hogs,  and  witiiin  a  few  weeks  lost 
them  all  with  what  was  thought  to  be  hog  cholera ;  but  no  other  cases  ace  known 
to  have  occurred  in  our  county. 

WASHiNaTON. — ^We  have  had  so  limited  a  number  of  hoss  affected  with  chdeEa 
that  we  know  but  bttle  about  the  disease^  All  kinds  of  farm  animals  have  been 
YWY  healthy  the  past  year. 

YORK. —  I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish  the  Department  with  a  reliable  haatofj 
of  the  disease  mown  as  hog  cholera.  I  suppose,  like  many  other  dl  eases.  Utile 
attention  was  at  first  given  to  it,  believing  that,  like  manyfother  epidemics,  it  would 
of  itself  soon  run  out.  But  farmers  have  long  since  been  convinced  that  the  disease 
has  come  to  stay,  and  a  hog-kiUin^  one  it  is.  From  all  the  infcnrmatioa  obtainable, 
I  infer  that  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  county  about  thir^  JBMB 
ago— that  it  was  brought  here  through  the  introduction  of  Westem  hogs,  adod  that 
it  was  imknown  pdor  to  that  time. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bbistol. —  Hog  cholera  prevails  among  hogs  in  this  county.  Weakness  in  ths 
legs  is  sometimes  ai^>arent,  but  no  serious  casualties  occur  among  hogs  from  this 
catise. 

Providence.— There  is  hog  cholera  in  this  county,  niere  has  been  some  in  Hbe 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Abbeville.— We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  during  the  year.  A  few  sporadio 
oases  of  disease,  caused  no  doubt  from  unhealthy  food,  have  been  reported  to  me 
by  my  assistants,  who  are  scattored  in  various  sections  of  the  oountv. 

Andebson.-*  Our  hogs  have  been,  very  little  affected  by  cholera  tais  year.  Lssa 
than  half  that  are  affected  ever  recover.  We  rarely  administer  medicines,  sad 
know  no  remedy  sui^K)sed  to  be  curative  or  preventive.  The  date  of  its  appearance 
here  is  verv  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  our  people  knew  nothing  of  cholgra  at 
the  time  the  disease  was  introduced  here.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  beea 
thought  into  our  county  by  dis»ued  hogs  from  Kentucky  and  TenneBsee,  which  had 
been  raised  and  fiattened  on  still-sl(^)s. 

Barnwell. — It  is  not  known  when  hog  cholera  first  appeared  here,  or  its  origin. 
About  1857  farmers  in  a  few  localities  lo^  some  of  their  hogs  firom  a  similar  dis- 
ease, but  it  did  not  sfvead  then  as  since.  For  many  years  after  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  it.  Large  numbers  were  in  the  forests  and  uncultivated  fleldSyfras 
crom  an^  disease  whatever.  In  later  vears  it  went  from  place  to  place,  seemmgiy 
without  individual  contact  We  would  hear  of  it  8  or  10  miles  away,  acroas  laige 
water  ways,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it  would  be  among  our  ownstock.  It  has 
crossed  Savannah  River,  but  was  not  carried  by  diseased  animals.  Hogs  iiave  es- 
caped when  fed  once  in  two  daysoo  com  burnt  to  coal  on  the  ear,and  given  greasy 
salt,  or  that  from  bacon  boxes,  with  sulnhur  in  shallow  trous^hs  where  they  haa 
free  access  to  it.  They  would  eat  this  sait  and  reject  clean  salt.  This  is  done  be- 
fore the  disease  reaches  the  locality  and  continued  till  its  disappearance.  Nothing 
cures  it ;'  we  have  heuxi  that  eommon  soda  will,  but  it  has  not  been  tried  sufficiently 
to  determine.     A  good  many  horses  die  ev^y  year  from  glanders. 

Clarendon.— I  had  cholera  among  my  hogs  in  1864.  I  tried  asafbetida  without 
effect.  I  tried  it  again  in  1870.  I  had  my  h<^  in  a  pasture,  all  in  good  order.  One 
morning  I  found  a  fine  sow  dead.  Several  were  drooping.  I  saw  one  rooting  where 
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there  had  been  a  coal  kiln.  It  was  eating  old  coal  with  avidity.  I  thought  this 
was  the  remedy;  so  I  sent  my  wagon  and  hauled  a  four-horse  load  of  light  wood, 
put  up  two  small  kilns,  burned  them  down,  and  watered  them  out  before  dark.  The 
next  moraing  when  I  went  to  feed  all  ihe  hogs  were  eating  charcoal.  Th«7  ato  it 
m  preference  to  com.  They  fed  on  it  for  about  ten  days,  when  th^  oommenoed 
to  reooTer.  I  loot  but  the  one.  I  give  my  fattening  hogs  ciuureoaiU  which  tiMf  wUi 
quit  their  com  to  eat. 

OsoBOETOWir.— The  disease  of  hog  cholem  has  bean  known  in  this  seotkm  siz^se 
19l^*lfi,  Has  been  usuallv  very  fatal,  et^)ecially  among  jooog  hogs;  fat  aaiirtftls 
are  not  exempt.  Within  the  past  ten  jrears  it  has  invaded  every  township  in  tiiia 
ooonty ,  ak)ng  the  swamps  as  well  as  pine  barrena,  and  around  omtivated  farms.  La 
April,  1887,  one  of  my  associate  correspondents,  CoL  R.  Neebit,  a  large  IiceI4anter^ 
nmered  after  the  disease  had  subsided  in  three  adjoining  townrinpe.  Out  of  160 
head  of  hogs  he  had  75  sick  and  lost  70,  among  them  two  valuable  stock  hogs 
(selected  Berkshire^  No  treatment  availed  in  checking  or'  curing  the  difltem|>er« 
Lo88  estimated  at  f850.  I  have  not  been  abla  to  locate  the  disease  in  1887  in  any 
other  section  of  this  co/mty,  except  qxMcadieally,  where  it  had  existed  two  years 
bef<ne. 

Laubens.— We  have  a  disease  among  hogs  called  cholera  Most  of  tbooe  at- 
tacked die.  I  can  not  teU  whan  the  disease  made  its  ^pearasce  here.  The  fizst 
talk  of  cholera  was  about  1850  or  1800.  More  horses  are  lost  from  eating  pess  and 
from  starvation  and  ill-treatment  by  negroes  than  from  any  other  cansa.  Epiaooty 
psieivailB  somethnes. 

LKZarGTOH.— When  a  small  boy,  over  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  similar  epldem- 
108  among  hogs  to  that  now  known  as  cholera.  It  is  possible  that  the  doasr  con- 
finement  which  has  followed  the  stock  law,  with  the  stuffing  process  in  feeding, 
may  have  a^ravated  the  diseases  vhich  have  always  attended  the  raising  of  bogs; 
for  I  am  sati^9ed  that  this  scavenger  is  more  or  less  disessed  on  aocomit  ^  its  hoff* 
gish  habits  and  the  foul  fbod  upon  which  it  sohaists.  Ihere  has  been  a  terrible 
visitation  of  the  cholera,  so-calleo,  am<mg  the  fattening  hogsof  this  loeality  during 
the  past  month,  and  many  have  died.  It  was  confined  not  only  to  fattening  hogs» 
hot  attacked,  on  the  same  premises,  those  whidi  had  not  been  penned  up  wr  tiSat 
nurpose.  The  loss  has  been  heavy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  disease  will  oontinne 
KB  ravages  until  our  people  give  up  the  idea  ci  selecting  stock  hogs  for  their  fat- 
tening proclivities. 

Mabiov.— Hog  cholera,  or  any  epidemic  of  a  serioas  natuse  among  hop,  was 
imknown  before  the  late  war,  and  must  have  been  introdnoed  afterwards  witib  imr 
proved  breeds  broiight  fr<»n  the  North  and  Northwest.  There  has  been  no  epidemic 
this  year,  and  very  few  have  died;  so  few,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  be  proper  to  report 
as  much  as  1  per  cent. 

Obakosbijuoh. — ^We  knew  nothing  of  hog  (^lolera  in  this  county  previoos  to 
1860.  Do  not  know  where  it  came  from.  Since  it  first  made  its  app^ance  it  can 
always  be  heard  of  in  sotue  part  of  the  county.  Previous  to  its  appearance  there 
was  no  disease  among  hogs,  and  great  numbiers  were  raised  here.  This  industry 
is  again  on  the  increase.  Ten  years  ago  hot  very  f^w  hogs  were  raised  in  the 
county.  \ 

SuifTBB. — We  have  no  disease  among  either  horses,  mules,  or  cattle  in  this 
ooonty.  The  few  that  have  died  are  not  worth  mentioning,  and  have  generally 
died  nom  colic,  occasioned  by  indiecret  feeding;.  Our  horses  and  mules  axe  gen- 
erally kept  in  well-ventiluted  stables,  with  jMenty  of  pine-straw  bedding.  Our 
eattie  are  rardy  ever  stabled,  and  are  comparatively  very  badly  cared  for.  Hog 
diden  has  been  known  in  our  county  for  a  great  number  <^  years.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  unknown  among  oiu*  old-time  '*  laaEor-baeks; "  is  said  to  have  originated 
wi&  the  infooduction  of  the  better  breeds  of  hogs,  but  no  doubt  it  is  oocasioned  by 
Ate  different  treatanent,  as  our  hogs  are  now  more  confined  than  in  f<H7ner  years. 
I  lost  last  year  in  two  days  60  head  of  f uIl-bk)od  Berkshire  hogs.  They  were  con- 
fined in  a  o-acre  pasture  and  fed  on  com,  ripe  amber  su^ar-cane  stalks  and  tops, 
and  on  acorns.  I  turned  some  forty  head  that  were  left  mto  the  river  swamp  to 
ran  at  luge,  and  did  not  lose  another  one. 

WiLLiAMSBUROH. — ^As  my  memory  serves  me,  hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this 
coimty  about  the  year  1867.  Previous  to  that  time  the  disease  did  not  prevail.  It 
fa  feaifuJBy  destructive  when  a  herd  is  attacked,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  it 
is  wise  to  give  salt  and  soda,  and  sometimes  turpentine  oc  petrdetun  oil,  asa  pre- 
ventive. Tne  past  year  I  thought  at  <Hie  time  I  had  reliable  symptoms  of  the  disease 
among  my  hogs.  I  immediately  began  the  free  use  of  salt,  soda,  and  kerosene  oiL 
Ilost  no  new  cases,  and  the  disease  was  arrested.  Whether  it  was  cholera  or  not  I 
don't  know. 
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Anderson. — Hog  cholera  has  probably  existed  in  this  county  for  thirtv-  yean. 
Each  year  sees  more  or  less  hogs  die  by  this  disease.  I  think  that  hogs  cue  more 
from  n^lect  than  from  cholera,  I  never  lose  any  from  this  disease,  and  I  endeavor 
to  keep  my  hogs  healthy  by  using  preventives  and  proper  precaution. 

Bedford. — So-called  hog  chcuera  has  been  here  longer  than  I  have.  Almost 
every  man  who  has  lost  hogs  by  it  has  opinions  and  theories  of  his  own,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  scientific  value.  As  to  the  time  or  means  of  its  introduction,  I 
can  get  no  reliable  information,  but  it  is  said  that  before  its  advent  hojgs  here  were 
healthy.  Among  the  cattle  or  sheep  I  can  hear  of  no  prevalent  disease  except 
hollow  belly,  caused  bv  the  stinginess  of  their  owners.  I  have  heard  of  no  disease 
among  horses  or  mules  worse  than  distemper,  and  that  has  not  been  very  bad, 
rarely  proving  fotal. 

Benton.— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  coimty  about  the  year 
1858.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  up  to  that  time.  Si^ce  then  the  disease  has 
visited  our  county  every  four  or  five  years.  It  killed  more  hogs  in  1886  than  it 
ever  did  in  any  previous  year.    Hogs  are  ver;^  healthy  this  year. 

Blount. -—Cholera  prevailed  among  hogs  m  this  coimty  last  year,  and  a  great 
many  am'mals  died.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  county  many  years  ago»  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  date. 

Carter. — Hog  cholera  is  the  greatest  drawback  that  attends  the  raisiDK  of  pork 
in  this  county.  It  made  its  appearance  thirty  to  thirt}r-five  vears  ago.  In  earlier 
days  it  killed  almost  all  the  hogs  at  once;  at  present  it  is  a  slow  disease.  Farmers 
have  tried  various  remedies,  all  to  no  good.  While  some  claim  to  have  found  a 
remedy,  when  tried  a  second  time  it  failed  to  have  any  effect.  We  can  not  form 
any  conclusion  as  to  how  the  disease  made  its  advent  into  this  county, 

Chebter. — ^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  here  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1859.  Hogs  were  generally  healthy  before  that  time.  How  it  was  introduced  I 
can  not  say.  It  made  its  appearance  about  the  time  people  commenced  to  improve 
their  stock  of  hogs  by  sending  to  Kentucky  and  other  places  for  fine  blooded  stock. 
Hogs  were  taken  with  vomiting;  some  would  not  Uve  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
while  others  would  live  two  or  three  days.  Hogs  have  been  affected  differently 
since,  but  the  disease  is  all  called  cholera.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  they  had 
some  disease  which  killed  nearly  all  that  had  it.  They  would  be  taken  with  a  giddi- 
ness, and  their  eyes  would  break  out  in  running  sores,  and  all  their  hair  would  come 
off.  We  have  not  had  any  disease  among  hogs  in  the  county  this  year  that  amounts 
to  much. 

Claiborne. — Hog  cholera  was  unknown  in  this  county  until  about  the  close  of 
the  late  civil  war,  when  it  made  its  appearance  here;  and  it  was  then  supposed  by  the 
inhabitants  that  it  was  caused  by  the  nogs  eating  carcasses  of  dead  horses  and  muxes  in 
the  path  of  the  army.  It  has  never  since  been  entirely  out  of  the  county,  but  some 
years  it  is  more  destructive  than  others.  This  year  there  is  very  little  of  the  disease, 
but  last  year  a  majority  of  the  hogs  were  lost  from  it.    It  is  tuought  to  be  conta- 

fioos,  but  at  times  it  breaks  out  in  an  aggravated  form  on  farms  far  removed  from 
ogs  suffering  with  it  or  that  had  any  chance  of  contact  with  infected  hogs.  No 
certain  remeay  has  been  discovered  for  it.  No  condition  of  the  hog  seems  to  be  a 
preventive.  Almost  every  farmer  in  the  county  lost  a  greater  or  less  number  last 
year,  but  this  year  very  little  complaint  is  heard.  It  is  uxe  general  idea  of  farmers 
that  the  mast  has  something  to  do  with  it;  that  is,  the  year  following  a  heavy  mast 
the  cholera  is  more  preval^t  than  when  there  is  a  failure.  Yet  before  it  made  its 
appearance  here  we  nad  more  mast  and  no  cholera. 

Cocke. — ^Hogs  in  this  county  were  remarkably  free  from  cholera  during  1887,  and 
sold  for  better  prices  than  usual.  I  can  not  ascertain  when  cholera  first  made  its 
appearance  here,  but  it  has  been  very  fatal,  farmers  often  losing  100  to  150  head 
each.  I  mean  our  best  farmers.  During  the  past  year  the  weatSier  was  dry,  and 
not  exceediog  250  head  died  of  the  disease. 

Davidson. — Prior  to  the  appearance  of  hog  cholera,  years  ago,  hogs  in  thia  county 
were  generally  healthy. 

DbjSalb.— Hog  cholera  was  but  little  known  in  this  county  prior  to  about 
186{^'66.  There  may  have  been  a  few  cases  here  before  that  time,  cmt  it  was  not 
known  as  a  malignant  or  contagious  disease.  Its  special  characteristic  is  the  poison- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  blood  in  the  animal.  Especially  is  it  destructive  of  the 
blood  corpuscles.  It  destroys  the  secretive  pgwer  of  both  the  kidneys  and  liver  also. 
Hogs  were  very  healthy  before  its  introduction;  in  fact,  our  hogs  are  scarcely  ever 
troubled  with  any  other  disease  now.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  means  of  its  intzo- 
duction. 
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Dickson. — ^What  is  known  here  as  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
county  about  the  year  1866.  Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  generally  healthy; 
no  such  thing  as  a  fatal  epidemic  had  ever  attacked  them.  It  is  not  known  how 
the  disease  was  introduced  here.  Every  known  remedy  has  been  tried  to  check  its 
ravages.  It  is  thought  that  •  decoction  of  Indigo  water  has  proven  more  efficacious 
than  any  other  tried  remedy.  For  the  last  two  years  the  disease  has  been  very 
fatal.    At  least  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  hogs  in  the  county  have  died  of  it. 

Dyer. — ^This  county  has  been  comparatively  clear  of  ho^  cholera  this  year,  and 
ho^  look  well  and  seem  to  be  unusually  healthy  at  this  tune,  as  they  have  been 
iuring  the  ^ear.  Pork  has  been  bringing  a  fair  price  and  the  interest  in  hogs 
seems  to  be  increasing  everywhere.  Cholera  generally  attacks  the  hogs  here  in  tne 
summer. 

Fentress. — ^Hog  cholera  has  been  in  this  county  for  forty  years.  Thousands  of 
bogs  have  died  from  this  fatal  disease,  and  farmers  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
thereby.  The  quinsy  killed  our  hogs  before  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  the 
bounty.  Horses  are  healthy.  Cattle  are  generally  very  healthy;  some  few  cases  of 
bloody  murrain,  which  have  proved  fatal.  Some  cases  of  rot  among  sheep,  which 
bave  also  proved  fatal. 

Franklin. — ^The  disease  kncvwn  as  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  this 
xmnty  since  its  first  settlement,  although  not  called  by  that  name  here  until  within 
ihe  last  twent;^  years.  After  a  careful  investigation,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
Ehe  cause  of  tms  disease,  your  correspondent  is  still  at  a  loss  to  specify  it  with  defi- 
lite  certainty,  but  I  am  satisfied  of  one  material  fact,  viz.,  that  hogs  runnine  at 
arge  in  the  mountain  districts  of  this  county  during  the  season  when  mast,  such  as 
ralnuts,  beechnuts,  and  butternuts  are  abundant,  are  most  frequently  attacked  with 
Solera,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  die  from  its  effects  than  those  which  are  kept 
incloeed  and  are  fed  on  a  grass,  slop,  and  grain  diet.  The  losses  from  this  disease 
ire  g^wiz\g  less  as  the  practice  of  fencing  in  and  feeding  swine  increases.  This 
act  is  perhaps  suggestive  and  worthy  of  notice  as  a  basis  for  further  inquiry  in 
he  same  direction.  This  present  year  has  witnessed  ^reat  improvement  amons 
armers  in  the  way  of  housing  and  in  methods  of  feedmg  stock  as  recommended 
y  leading  stock  breeders  and  growers,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  awakening 
mon^  our  producing  classes  as  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  quaUty  of  their 
took  oy  adopting  the  methods  of  our  most  advanced  and  successful  stockmen. 
Gibson. — I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  information  on  aU  the 
ointB,  and  will  give  the  answers  of  two  assistants,  who  are  old  citizens  with  mj^lf , 
I  the  ooimty.  One  asssitant  does  not  answer  at  all,  for  want  of  information  m  his 
action.  One  writes  that  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  the  county  about  the  year 
953.  We  have  never  found  any  remedy  that  did  much  good.  Hogs  were  in  a 
^thy  condition  up  to  the  time  that  cholera  made  its  appearance.  They  have  never 
een  so  healthy  since.  In  this  section  (eastern  portion  of  the  county)  we  have  cholera 
lore  or  lees  every  year,  though  worse  after  a  heavy  mast.  The  other  correspondent 
nrites:  I  think  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  forties  that  we  first  heard  of 
lO^  cholera.  Before  that  time  everything  was  quinsy,  as  now  everything  a  hog 
jflB  of  is  cholera.  I  have  known  or  heard  of  but  Uttle  complaint  of  hogs  dying. 
he  past  year,  not  over  10  per  cent.  My  own  observation  has  oeen  that  the  intro- 
luctlon  of  cholera  was  due  to  the  importation  of  blooded  hogs,  such  as  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  Suffolk,  etc.,  as  it  was  among  chickens  with  the  importation  of  the 
Asiatic  fowls.  The  date  I  would  fix  between  the  years  1848-*52  in  this  county  for 
he  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera.  My  own  experience  and  observation  have  oeen 
hat  the  nogs  which  are  permitted  to  bed  in  straw  and  under  shelter,  under  out- 
louses  and  the  like,  are  more  susceptible  than  if  allowed  to  take  the  range.  With 
>roper  attention  and  care,  occasionally  salting  them,  and  when  Hce  appear,  as  may 
>e  seen  by  the  nits,  a  good  greasing  with  hog's  lard  and  coal-oil,  not  forgetting  to 
ceep  them  in  a  fattening  or  mowing  condition,  no  fears  need  to  be  apprenbnded  of 
Solera.  The  best  antidote  I  have  found  is  to  give  them  access  to  your  orchard,  and 
f  not  convenient,  to  gather  up  the  fruit,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  etc.,  and  feed  to 
hem  instead  of  selling  the  frmt  at  50  cents  per  bushel;  it  will  pay  better  prices  fed 
o  the  hogs.  This  has  been  my  plan,  and  my  hogs  are  noted  for  being  exempt  from 
Jiolera,  while  my  neighbors'  hogs  are  dying  around  me. 

QiLES. — ^The  disease  generally  designated  hog  cholera  was  prevalent  and  is  now 
yrevailing  in  many  sections  of  our  county.  The  disease  is  fatal  in  nearly  every  case 
vhere  the  subject  is  sufficiently  atfected  to  have  its  appetite  destroyed.  The  very 
ew  that  recover  are  of  but  little  or  no  value.  The  symptoms  are  a  loss  of  appetite, 
lot,  d^  skin,  red  eyes,  bowels  generally  constipated.  The  victim  becomes  aull,  ly- 
■g  in  oed  most  of  the  time,  and  dies  in  a  short  while,  sometimes  in  twelve  hours, 
mt  sometimes  Ungers  for  a  week  or  even  two  weeks.  The  disease  is  both  infectious 
uod  oontagioua.    A  place  onoe  infected  remains  so  for  several  years  unless  efforts 
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aie  made  to  thoroughlif  disinfect  tibe  beds  and  other  places  where  titiey  lie.  Tor- 
pentine  and  carbolic  acad  are  used  as  preTentives  to  some  extent. 

Gerenb.— Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  coimtj  in  1857.  Hogs  driTen  from 
Kentucky  southward  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  it  here.  Many  remedies  have 
been  tried  but  wi^  varied  and  uncertain  results.  When  the  disease  first  appeared, 
a  near  neighbor's  hogs  became  badly  affected.  Some  died  and  many  were  siok. 
As  a  remedy  he  put  about  three  quarts  of  hot  ashes  and  liye  coals  in  a  pail  of  butter- 
milk, which  they  drank  greedily,  and  evenr  sick  hog  got  well.  He  occaflonaUy  gives 
hh  hogs  the  same  througnout  the  year,  ana  has  never  had  a  hog  afiBected  with  <3iolera 
since.  I  once  had  over  20  thrifty  shoats  that,  after  6  of  them  had  died,  at  the  rate 
of  about  One  a  day;  I  gave  the  remaining  16  chlorate  of  potash,  and  all  got  well  im- 
mediately. It  certainly  was  a  remedy  in  this  case,  but  with  other  lots  attacked 
afterward  it  failed  to  cure.  The  same  ^ith  calomeL  It  cured  once,  but  failed  after- 
wards. Previous  to  the  appearance  of  cholera  hogs  were  much  more  healtiby  than 
now,  and  had  more  careless  attention  formerly.  Some  ten  or  more  years  since  I 
had  some  hogs  to  die,  and  in  post-mortem  examinations  found  all  thus  lean  meat 
filled  with  round  specks  resembling,  in  size  and  color,  while  mustaud  seed,  and  ly- 
ing so  loose  in  the  flesh  and  so  numerous  that  a  half -teaspoonful  could  be  acraped  off 
a  cut  surface  with  a  knife.  Among  a  lot  fattened  the  same  year  were  three,  ajyar- 
ently  as  fiat  and  thrifty  as  any  of  the  lot,  but  on  openuiff  them  I  found  them  smi- 
lariy  afflicted,  but  in  a  somewhat  leas  degree.  An  article  in  an  agricuitural  paper 
(Country  Gentleman)  calling  for  informatioii  and  remedy  relating  to  the  disease  was 
replied  to  by  Levi  Barttel,  (x  New  Hampshire,  stating  the  disease  was  raeaales,  aad 
a  sure  remedy  as  well  as  preventive  wss  to  feed  fik)wer  <^  sulphur  to  hogs,  whidi  I 
have  done  for  now  ten  years,  not  only  without  having  no  other  case,  bat  witii  sodi 
an  improved  appearance  of  the  meat  on  butchering  that  I  have  grave  doubts  about 
theperf ect  soundness  of  pork  if  the  hpg  has  not  been  fed  sul|^ur. 

Hanoock. — Hog  chc^era  was  not  known  in  this  county  prior  to  the  ymr  1661. 
The  mode  of  its  introduction  is  not  known.  The  disease  must  have  mgusated  here^ 
as  no  hogs  were  brought  into  the  county  from  other  counties.  Hogs  were  genetally 
healthy  prwr  io  the  year  above  named,  with  the  exceptikm  of  a  few  cases  of  maaaaf, 
which  in  some  sections  proved  to  be  quite  fataL  The  disease  was  more  fatal  what 
it  made  its  first  c^pearance  in  this  county  than  at  the  iwwsont  time;  8  per  ceoat  of 
the  hog  crop  has  oeen  affected  during  the  present  year,  of  which  50  per  cent,  has 
proved  fatal.  Horses  have  been  unusually  healthy  durmg  the  jpropcnt  year,  as  it 
will  be  noticed  that  hardly  ti^^er  cent,  have  been  affected  with  disease  of  any  kiod. 
Cattle  have  been  healthy  and  m  good  condition  all  the  year.  There  have  bean  mofe 
cattle  killed  for  beef  than  in  any  year  previous  since  tba  organization  of  tbe  county* 
Sheep  have  done  as  well  this  year  as  usuaL  Out  of  9,021  sheep  970  have  been  az- 
fecteid  by  disease,  which  number  is  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  sheep  in  t^  eouiiiy; 
16  per  cent  of  the  affected  have  died.  The  average  price  of  sheep  m  tins  ooon^  is 
$1.26.  They  are  all  scrubs.  T^  number  of  she^  destroyed  by  dogs  is  greater  toan 
the  number  which  die  from  disease. 

Habddt. — Hog  chc^ra  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  last  spring,  and  did 
considerable  damage,  bo  much,  indeied,  that  our  supply  of  meat  tlus  fSl  wiE  be 
greatly  diminished. 

Hardsman. — ^There  has  been  no  cholera  in  the  county  tfeis  vear  so  £ar  as  I  have 
heard.    Of  course  hogs  die  every  year,  more  or  less.    They  mquently  die  in  the 

Siring  from  eating  cocUe-burrs.  Hogs  are  more  healthy  this  year  than  ufluaL 
GraeB  are  occasionally  attacked  by  blind  staggers,  which  is  ffenerally  fatal. 
HAWKms. — Every  ^idemic  among  hogs  tnat  is  very  fatu  is  dwiamJnated  hog 
cholera.  In  the  year  1886  it  was  unusuallyprevalent  imd  fatal,  and  had  notentirely 
disiEwneared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1887.  Inl886,  in  many  parts  of  our  coontyi 
the  disease  came  very  near  making  a  clean  sweep,  many  large  farmers  being  left 
witli  leeti  than  a  dozen  hogs,  ail  told,  and  many  smaller  ones  wittiout  any.  Tbas 
year  hogs  have  been  very  healtiiy,  after  the  remnantof  sick  hogs  at  the  begnmiag 
of  the  year  died  or  recovered.  ThisfaUalot  of  about  125  to  140,  brought  here  from 
Kentucky  to  be  fed,  and  another  lot  of  about  400  brought  with  them  and  tak«i  to 
Sullivan  CouniT',  developed  the  disease  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  in  the  two  Mb 
something  like  175  died.  I  am  miable  to  state  what  pn^Miticm  of  those  a^*«Hi^ 
died.  The  disease,  I  learn,  is  still  prevailing  on  the  farms  where  these  ho(p  were 
fed,  and  to  some  extent  on  farms  in  their  vicinity.  Many  reotnedies  were  tried,  bat 
with  vary  little  success.    The  first  hog  cholera  kiK>wn  in  uits  county  was  h 


by  a  lot  of  about  200  hogs  brought  here  frcxn  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  about  the  year 
1854  or  1855,  and  has  prevailed  here  at  intervals  ever  sinoe.  It  is  said  it  usually 
i««vailed  after  a  good  mast  year.  But  the  mast  last  year  was  very  rieh,  while  na- 
tive hogs  have  been  quite  heaitiiy  ihia  year.  No  epraemic  has  prevailed  among 
horses.    More  or  less  distemper  prevails  every  winter.    Fink-eye  aod  ohachoB  tn 
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t  unknown  with  ub.  Have  oocafiianaU j  heard  of  a  case  of  pink-eye.  Oolio 
[>ttB  kill  a  limited  number — neglect  more.  Black  leg  is  to  some  extent  fatal 
spring,  but  the  number  lost  from  this  disease  is  not  large.  Our  cattle  are  re- 
Mj  healthy.  Snuffles,  catarrh,  or  rot,  as  it  is  variously  called,  prevails  to  some 
b  among  the  remnant  of  sheep  left  in  the  county.  Dogs  and  low  prices  have 
noce  fatal  than  disease.  The  above  losses  aro  estimated  to  cover  lofises  from 
ids  of  sickness.  Our  county  is  free  from  disease  in  all  stock  exo^  pigs. 
nroOD. — ^Hog  cholera  madid  its  appearance  about  the  year  1853,  but  not  until 
aproved  breeds  were  introduced.  Now  everything  that  kills  a  hog  is  called 
^a.    Cotton  seed  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  among  our  hogs.    A 

mast  or  aoom  crop  jvoduoes  constipation,  which,  if  not  atteibded  to  in  time» 
rove  as  fatal  as  chtMera,  and  consequently  is  called  by  that  name.  All  aniroale 
ist  year  have  been  freer  from  disease  than  for  many  years. 
KMAN. — Hog  cholera  was  first  introduced  here  in  the  year  1870.  Hogs  were 
ly  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  introduced  by  speculators  bringmg  hogs  from  a 
ice  to  feed  and  fatten.  We  have  the  disease  with  us  now  nearly  all  the  tune. 
JBVON. — Hog  cholera  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  that  has  ever  visited  our 
y.  It  made  its  appearance  here  in  1862,  and  has  been  very  destructive  ever 
Soflietunes  it  will  attack  a  herd  and  not  leave  one  to  tell  me  tale.  In  other 
lees  it  may  kill  a  fow  while  others  partiallv  recover,  but  never  bec<Mne  thrifty 
.  or  make  good  pork.  I  do  not  niink  the  disease  is  so  fatal  as  at  first, 
tier  it  has  lost  any  of  its  force  in  its  long  course  of  destruction,  or  wheUier  it  is 
better  underatood  and  remedies  disoovered  and  applied  I  can  not  say.  Before 
[>pearance  of  cholera  in  our  county  hogs  were  very  healthy.  Tbey  ran  at 
in  droves  and  fed  upon  the  mast  of  the  woods  and  required  but  very  little 
ion.  As  to  the  mode  of  its  Introduction,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  that  it  was 
ht  here  with  tibe  improved  breeds  of  hogs  from  the  North  and  'EbbL  This  is 
k  oonjecture  of  mine,  but  I  believe  it  is  leaaonaUe. 

IFHBBTS. — ^Hog  cholera  has  been  general  and  fatal  in  this  county  this  year. 
k  <Hie-half  of  the  crop  has  been  lost  by  the  disease. 

3ISON. — ^As  to  the  origin  of  hog  cholera  or  its  cause,  it  is  very  hard  to  determina. 
» oocuned  in  this  county  at  intervals  for  a  numho*  of  years.  It  does  not  appear 
year;  a(»ne  years  it  is  very  fatal.  Last  year  (1886)  about  75  per  cent  of^ifae 
in  the  county  died  with  this  disease,  while  during  the  present  year  it  has  not 
red  unless  in  a  very  few  isolated  cases.  During  the  year  following  a  general 
t>d  mast  season  of  aooms,  chestnuts,  etc.,  cholera  is  apt  to  occur,  and  a  great 

of  the  hogs  die  with  it.  Apparently  it  is  spontaneous  in  some  parts  of  the 
V,  and  spreads  as  an  epidemic  until  it  a|^>ears  all  over  the  coun^.  Various 
Qes  have  been  tried,  mit  none  appear  to  be  a  sure  *cuxe  or  a  preventive.  I 
tfaeie  is  more  to  be  gained  by  using  preventives  and  putting  the  hogs  in  good 
ly  condition  previous  to  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  disease  than  by 
remedies  after  its  £^>pearanca  It  appears  to  be  more  fatal  in  hogs  in  poor 
aon  than  tiioee  in  good  condition.  It  i^pears  to  be  more  fatal  in  hogs  thait 
>pt  on  dirt  floors  than  those  that  are  kept  in  floored  pens.  At  least  tfais  is  tiie 
d  my  ooui^. 

ntBifCB. — 'Ae  disease  of  hog  cholera  has  only  prevailed  on  the  creeks,  and 
pally  m  kxMdiHes  where  there  are  ponds  of  s&nding  watne,  1^  in  the  bot- 
tdter  the  innliig  rains  are  over  ana  the  waters  confined  to  their  usual  chau- 

No  case  of  this  disease  is  reported  from  the  high  and  barren  lands,  in  locali- 
here  the  only  water  is  freestone  spring  water.  These  localities  have  no  pondi^ 
le  only  water  is  from  spring  There  have  been  various  remedies  uaed  by  the 
ts  on  the  creeks  to  arrest  this  disease,  but  all  have  failed.  A  change  of  local' 
sms  to  h^ve  the  best  eifect  to  arrest  the  malady.  Farmers  send  th^  hogs  to 
jghlands,  and  such  as  have  not  been  attacked  before  removal  generally  eacKpe 
isease.  If  confined  in  ir.  losures  the  hogs  are  turned  out  and  sent  to  some 
locality.  There  are  seveml  farmers  engs^ed  in  hog-raising  who  usq  prevent- 
>ttt  in  some  instances  their  hogs  have  not  escaped  when  the  dis^ue  was  in  the 
ixwhood.  The  i>rev»itive  used  is  tar,  both  in  their  food  and  water,  also  rubbed 
9  animal  freely.  As  to  the  causes  producing  the  disease  thcore  are  vanous 
as  advanced.  The  disease  among  hocees  has  beoi  principally  blind  staggers, 
)ving  fatal.  Among  young  horses  ordinary  distemper  has  prevailed  oi  more 
Drdinarv  fatality,  especially  daring  the  summer  months.  Several  stock-rais- 
t  heavily  from  this  aisease.  A  disease  known  among  farmers  as  **  dry  mur- 
has  been  very  fatal  to  cattle.  No  case  reported  3riekied  to  the  usual  remedies, 
i  proved  fatal  in  from  five  to  ten  davs  n-om  the  time  of  the  attack.  Some 
as  among  sheep,  but  the  principal  loss  has  been  from  does. 
DBRDALB. — Hog  clxdera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  tiae  year  1857.  Before 
me  hogs  were  generally  healthy.    It  i»evailed  generally  over  tiieooaiity  that 
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year,  nearly  simultaneously  breaking  out  in  herds  that  had  not  been  mixed  with 
those  affected.  It  seems  to  be  rather  epidemic  than  contagious.  Some  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was  brought  in  by  importing  Berkshires  and  other 
improvea  stock.  It  is  beheved  by  others  that  it  is  produced  by  feeding  rich,  stim- 
tdating,  dry  food.  It  is  generally  more  prevalent  during  good  mast  years,  when 
the  tfuonic  acid  in  the  acorns  may  constipate  the  lower  bowels  and  thus  get  up  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.    But  we  know  but  little  about  it. 

Lincoln. — The  disease  j^own  as  hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  about 
the  year  1859  or  1860,  and  was  very  fatal,  very  few  recovering.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  it  has  never  been  eradicated.  For  several  years  there  were  very 
slight  losses,  but  in  this  (1887)  it  has  been  very  fatal.  The  old  gravel-rooter  suffered 
as  much  as  any  other  breed.  I  can  not  learn  how  it  was  introduced.  Hogs  previ- 
ous to  that  time  were  very  healthy.  The  lung  fever  or  murrain  prevails  among 
cattle;  losses  sometimes  heavy.  It  is  believed  to  be  spread  by  cattle  from  the  South. 
Horses  and  mules  healthy — ^no  contagious  disease  for  years. 

Macon. — Hog  cholera  made  its  first  i^pearance  in  this  county  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Hogs  were  healthy  previous  to  tiiat  time.  As  to  how  the  disease  was  mtro- 
duced  into  the  county  is  unknown.  The  disease  has  generally  prevailed  more  es- 
pecially after  a  crop  of  oak  mast,  but  it  prevails  also  very  bad  in  localities  where 
no  mast  exists.  Some  years,  upon  exammation  of  the  intestines  of  hogs  which 
died  with  so-called  cholera,  tiiey  were  found  to  be  full  of  small,  white  worms,  to  the 
amount  of  thousands. 

McMiNN. — ^As  near  as  I  can  learn  the  first  case  of  cholera  appeared  among  hogs 
in  this  coimty  about  1858.    Previous  to  that  time  they  were  healthy, 

McNaibt. — From  the  best  informatidn  I  can  gather  the  appearance  of  hog  chol- 
era in  this  county  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1856;  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  in- 
troduced; I  think  hogs  were  pretty  generally  healthy  before  that  time. 

Madison. — ^We  have  had  no  real  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  for  some  time  past 
When  hogs  die  it  is  generally  said  the^  die  of  cholera,  but  if  examined  closely  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  mfested  with  lice.  People  talce  so  little  care  of  their 
hogs  that  they  let  them  get  mangy,  when  they  die  and  they  say  they  die  of  cholera. 

Mabion. — The  j[ear  1m7  is  about  the  first  I  remember  of  what  is  called  hog  chol- 
era. My  opinion  is  that  the  disease  or  trouble  with  hogs  is  occasioned  by  a  living 
germ  or  parasite.  I  never  knew  ho^  to  be  sick  with  this  complaint  that  were  not 
covered  with  Uce.  But  few  get  weU.  Preventive  remedies  are  the  best;  sulphur, 
copperas,  salt,  and  unleached  ashes  mixed  and  kept  where  the  hogs  have  free  ac- 
cess is  about  the  best  remedy  we  have.  The  condition  of  the  live-stock  in  our 
coimty  is  good.    Some  cholera  exists  among  hogs. 

Marshall. — ^The  disease  that  is  usually  called  hog  cholera  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  section  in  1865.  In  1862  a  contagious  disease  had  destroyed  large  num- 
bers of  hogs.  It  was  called  cholera,  but  incorrectly.  It  was  really  quinsy,  an 
affection  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  organs,  and  was  in  its  nature  and  effect  veiy 
similar  to  diphtheria  in  the  human  being.  There  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging, 
one  or  both  of  which  is  sure  to  result  from  genuine  hog  cholera.  Since  then  eveiy 
time  a  man  loses  a  lot  of  hogs,  even  though  they  may  have  died  from  lice,  lying  in 
old  straw-piles — ^where  clover  hay  has  been  thrashed  for  seed,  in  old  dusty  stables 
or  other  dusty  beds,  etc.,  or  from  kidney  disease,  or  even  from  starvation,  the  bog 
cholera  is  credited  with  having  killed  them.  As  to  whence  it  came,  or  the  means 
of  its  introduction,  I  am  unable  to  inform  you.  Prior  to  the  quinsy  epidemic  ef 
1862  hogs  were  generally  very  healthy  here. 

MOBGAN. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  year  1858, 
in  a  very  virulent  form.  Since  that  it  has  been  raging  every  year.  It  seems  more 
destructive  every  succeeding  year,  and  is  generally  worse  after  a  mast  year.  No 
remedy  has  been  found  for  the  disease. 

Montgomery. — ^How  long  hog  cholera  has  been  with  us  I  can  not  now  recollect 
I  distinctly  remember  its  first  appearance  here.  It  was  more  fatal  then  than  now; 
it  left  but  few  hogs  in  the  fiock.  It  cleaned  me  out,  I  know.  I  can  not  give  dates, 
but  I  feel  sure  it  was  in  the  forties — ^perhaps  between  1845  and  1850.  I  never  knew 
of  hogs  having  any  disease  before  the  cholera  struck  them.  How  it  eot  among  our 
hogs  1  never  Imew;  it  appeared  to  strike  them  like  Asiatic  cholera  strikes  man.  We 
know  of  no  remedy  for  it. 

MooBE. — The  exact  time  when  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  coonfyl 
do  not  remember.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1866.  I  nnd  that  the  hogs  die  in 
greater  numbers  at  distilleries  than  on  farms.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  pays  much 
attention  to  his  hogs.  He  gives  them  every  week  what  lye  soap-suds  th^caQ 
diink.  He  is  careful  to  save  all  the  suds  on  washing  days  for  his  hogs.  He  a^ 
since  he  has  adopted  this  rule  he  has  not  had  a  case  of  hog  cholera.  He  oommeDced 
this  about  ten  years  ago.    The  disease  prevails  here  every  year.    Our  ocmnty  has  sui' 
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ered  more  this  year  (1887)  than  eTer  before;  some  farmers  have  lost  every  hog  they 
had.  Before  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  hogs  were  very  h^thy. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  for  hogs  to  die  uter  they  had  been  put  up  to  fatten. 

Pickett. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  (then  Overton 
and  Fentress  Counties)  as  far  back  as  1851  or  1858.  The  mode  of  its  introduction  is 
unknown.  The  disease  operated  differently  then.  The  hog  frequently  would  die 
in  a  few  hours,  piirging  and  vomiting  during  the  time  of  illness. 

ROANB. — Hogs  have  died  all  over  the  counly  by  the  wholesale  the  past  smnmer  and 
faU,  and  are  stul  dying  in  some  sections.  Fully  90  per  cent,  have  died  with  this  dis- 
ease of  cholera.  It  is  a  different  form  of  cholera  from  any  we  have  ever  had  before. 
Some  die  in  an  hour  or  two;  hardly  any  Uve  longer  than  forty-eight  hours  after  first 
symptoms  are  discovered.  They  begin  with  a  cou^,  and  when  they  have  an  action 
it  is  very  watery  and  black.    Everything  fails  to  effect  a  ctire. 

SooTT. — No  hog  cholera  prevailed  in  tnis  county  the  past  year.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  here  about  thirty  years  ago.  Do  not  know  the  means  or  mode  of  its 
introduction.  It  has  reappeared  about  every  third  or  fourth  year  since.  ^  No  contag- 
ious disease  prevailed  among  any  other  class  of  stock  during  tiie  year. 

Sevier. — I  have  failed  to  find  out  when  hog  cholera  first  made  ite  appearance  in 
this  county.  But  it  was  some  time  prior  to  the  late  unpleasantness,  probably  between 
1850  and  1859.    There  have  been  heavy  losses  among  nogs  the  past  year. 

Sequatchie. — ^Hog  cholera  tras  first  noticed  in  this  county  about  1850.  The  cause 
of  its  introduction  is  probably  not  known,  but  my  experience  is,  the  principal  cause 
is  lice.  They  become  so  numerous  as  to  penetrate  the  ears,  and  perhaps  burrow  their 
way  into  the  head.  They  take  it,  or  rather  manifest  it  in  different  ways.  Some  get 
lame  in  one  foot,  and  in  a  few  days  all  their  feet  seem  affected  as  if  they  were  sore, 
stopping  the  hind  feet  well  under  the  body  nearly  up  to  the  fore  feet.  They  ai*e  dis- 
pomd  to  lie  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and  when  forced  to  move  tiiey  seem  frightened, 
running  off  a  few  steps  and  then  resummg  their  former  positions.  The  most  com- 
moci  symptom  is  a  coarse,  whoopy  cough,  fellowed  by  loss  of  appetite  and  an  aver- 
gioQ  to  food;  and  if  they  recover  at  all  it  usually  leaves  them  wiUi  a  rough,  crackly 
sldn,  becoming  perfectly  nude,  and  when  the  hair  returns  they  are  invariably  gray. 
Coel-ail  poured  on  them  and  sulphur  administered  inwardly  usually  kills  the  bee 
and  gives  relief.  linseed-oil  given  when  the  cough  first  appears  is  a  good  remedy. 
I  have  noticed  that  plenty  of  buttermilk  often  affords  rehef.  Horses  are  remarkably 
healthy  and  disease  is  veiy  rare.  Cattle  generally  healthy,  but  a  few  deaths  from 
murrain;  quite  a  number  die  annually  from  what  is  known  here  as  milk-sickness, 
a  peculiar  poison  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of  some  mineral,  either  accumulating  in 
the  water  uiey  drink,  or  from  evaporation  settling  on  the  v^;etation  they  eat.  It 
affects  no  other  animal  known  but  cattle.  It  proves  fatal  to  persons  eating  the  milk 
of  the  cow  unless  active  remedies  are  used.  Dpgs  eating  the  carcass  of  such  as  die 
almost  invariaUy  die. 

Shelby. —  I  copy  from  one  of  my  valued  correspondents,  a  physician  and  a  farmer, 
as  follows:  *^  Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1847,  and  has  occur- 
red at  intervals  ever  since.  So  far  all  remedies  have  failed.  No  specific  has  been 
found.  We  )iave  had  a  plague  among  swiiie  for  several  years.  I  have  investigated 
it  professionally  and  have  concluded  it  to  be  different  from  so-called  hog  cholera. 
I  odl  it  '*  ^pat  poison."  It  begins  shortly  after  the  Buffalo  gnats  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  is  a  skin  disease.  It  is  extremely  fatal.  Hog  cholera  was  mtroduced  by 
hogs  brought  from  the  North.  Shortly  after  importation  they  died  as  hundreds  of 
others  died  the  same  year.''  As  to  cholera  being  introduced  by  Northern  hogs 
brought  here  is,  I  think,  doubtful. 

Smith. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  about  the  year  1860.  I  never 
saw  a  case  until  1860.  It  did  not  become  general,  however,  tiU  1862— during  the 
late  war.  There  is  a  prevailing  opimon  that  its  advent,  in  point  of  time,  corre- 
sponds with  the  introduction  of  the  imported  breeds,  Berkshires,  Irish  Grazers,  etc., 
to  cross  upon  what  was  then  our  native  stock.  Indeed  many  beheve  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  now  confined  to  mongrels,  pure  blood  of  anj  stock  being  free  ftx)m  it.  While 
not  concurring  in  this  opinion,  i  think  observation  authorizes  the  belief  that  cross- 
breeds ore  more  liable  to  it  than  pure-bloods.  The  general  condition  of  stock  has 
been  good  all  the  year,  and,  except  hogs,  they  have  been  healthy.  Nearly  all  young 
horses  and  mules  have  the  catarrhal  affection  known  as  distemper,  but  this  rarely 
ever  proves  fataL  The  most  of  those  that  die  die  of  coUc,  the  result  of  overwork 
or  imprudent  feeding,  or  of  old  age. 

Steuart. — The  first  cases  of  hog  cholera  that  I  can  get  an  account  of  occurred  in 
1862.  It  has  prevailed  first  in  one  locality  and  then  in  another  since  that  time. 
This  year  there  has  been  less  of  the  disease  than  usual,  and  stock  hogs  are  in  good 
condition.  In  many  cases  the  animals  would  be  taken  in  the  morning  and  die  before 
night    No  vomiting  or  purging.    The  hair  would  appear  rufQed,  the  nose  would 
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reflt  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  hoon  they  would  lie  down  and  die.    None  got  weU 
hat  were  attacked;  bat  about  half  would  escape.    None  of  the  fattening  hogs  died. 

Sullivan.-— Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  in  the  year  of 
1862.  It  was  yery  fatal  that  year.  That  year  the  writer  had  42  head  and  lost  all 
but  ^  They  were  very  fine,  tlie  largest  weighing  800  or  400  pounds.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  mtroduced.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present  it  has  kept  the  number 
of  hogs  limited.  S(»netimes  there  would  be  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years  that 
hogs  would  be  healthy  and  do  well,  but  then  would  come  a  fresh  outbreak  and 
nearly  exterminate  ^e  crop  in  the  county.  No  specific  as  yet  found.  All  are  at- 
tacked, those  in  pens  and  those  isolated  as  well  as  those  running  at  large.  Some 
farmer  eyeiy  now  and  then  will  proclaim  that  he  has  found  a  cure,  but  upon  trial 
is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Sumner.— Ho^  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  as  to 
tiie  mode  of  its  mtroduction  I  can  not  now  state.  Preyions  to  toe  introduction  of 
the  disease  farmers  yery  seldom  lost  hogs  to  amount  to  anything.  It  seems  there  is 
no  cure  for  the  disease;  after  taking  it  only  those  that  would  naturally  get  well  re- 
cover. I  lost  a  greol  many  hogs  from  the  disease  previouB  to  1866,  Imt  since  that 
time  I  have  lost  but  very  few.  I  buy  the  crude  petrolenm  by  the  barrel  and  use  it 
once  or  twice  a  week  on  the  hogs,  and  give  it  to  them  on  com  occasionally,  and  sinoe 
doin^  so  have  not  lost  a  hog  from  the  Sholera.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  it  is apre- 
ventive,  but  not  a  cure.  03  course  it  is  neceeenry,  n»t  to  let  nogs  use  the  same  bed- 
«Un^  for  months  at  a  tiuM,  without  a  cleaning  up. 

l&roN.— Previous  to  the  close  of  the  war  we  heard  of  no  epidemic  or  wide^fnead 
fatality  amon^  hogs.  They  were  heiUthy,  thrifty,  and  on  many  small  farms  in- 
creased 80  rapidly  that  pigs  and  shoats  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  very  low'ratee.  No  clover  was  then  raised  and  the  summer  keep  of  bogs 
was  the  most  troublesome  period  hi  their  culture.  The  mast  was  our  unfaiiling  de- 
pendence to  make  our  meat,  allowing  from  three  to  five  weeks  of  com  feeding  before 
killing.  Every  small  and  moderate  farmer  made  his  own  meat  and  lard  m  abun- 
dance, and  often  to  spare,  which  was  taken  bv  the  large  negro  plantatioDS  or  quar- 
tets. In  1865  there  was  a  visitation  of  fatal  disease  among  the  fed  swine,  y^hioh 
was  called  cholera,  a  name  derived  from  our  northwestwn  Mends  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  loss  of  all  farm  ani- 
mals there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  hogs,  and  generally  what  few  were  left  to  the 
family  were  penned  near  l^e  house  both  for  protection  and  for  slomiing  and  kitdun 
feeding,  as  there  was  scarcity  of  com  everywhere.  There  was  a  fearful  visitatioa 
of  the  Buffalo  gnats  that  spring,  in  April.  In  the  early  summer  of  1875  there  was 
a  mild  visitation  of  cholera  and  also  preceding  this  the  buffalo  CTat,  which  drove 
our  teams  from  the  fields.  In  1884  the  most  fatal  and  universal  epidemic  of  bpg 
cholera  occurred,  which  almost  destroyed  the  stock  of  hogs  with  us.  This  followed 
quickly  a  severe  and  prolonged  visitation  of  the  gnats.  Before  our  stock  had  been 
restored  and  built  up  from  this,  again  the  cholera  (very  fatal)  visited  us  and  reduced 
our  stock  to  a  minimum,  so  that  no  farmer  made  his  own  meat  last  fall  (1886).  The 
inevitable  gnat  came  on  us  in  March,  1886,  in  dense  swarms,  lasting  for  four  weeks. 
Three  days  after  I  noticed  the  gnats  my  hogs  began  dying.  These  may  be  coinci- 
dences, but  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  cholera  depends  on  the  poison  infused  into 
the  system  by  the  bite  of  the  buffalo  gnat— I  mean  the  fatal  epdemio  diseaae  that 
has  carried  off  our  hogs  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  hogs  have  died  in  enormous  quantities  when  the  gnat  never  appeared.  I  oon- 
fine  my  remarks  to  what  has  occurred  under  my  own  observation.  During  the  past 
year  the  health  of  all  farm  animals  has  been  unusually  good,  so  that  the  losses  mm 
ordinary  causes  have  been  less  perhaps  than  an  avera^.  AH  farm  stock  has  in- 
creased notably  in  the  past  six  or  ei^ht  years.  A  majority  oi  farmers  are  breeding 
good  mares  to  jacks,  and  are  all  raising  mules  for  their  own  needs  and  often  to  selL 
DO  of  horses.  Cattle  command  a  good  price  and  much  more  care  is  bestowed  on 
their  culture.  The  poor  white  and  negro  tenant  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  try  to 
raise  their  own  plow  mule  and  milk  cow,  and  to  this  extent  are  a  drawbaok  m 
stock  increase  in  our  coimty. 

Warren.— Hog  cholera  manifested  itself  in  this  county  between  1850  and  tS6S* 
Up  to  that  time  hogs  were  very  healthy.  In  1841 1  fed  800  head  in  one  lot,  witii  the 
loss  of  one  single  hog.  Since  then  I  have  lost  40  to  50  out  of  a  herd  of  100  bead 
In  1885  we  lost  all  but  15  head.  No  remedies  seemed  to  do  any  good.  It  has  visited 
my  farm  at  periods  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  Our  hogs  are  very  healthy  and 
prolific  when  free  from  this  disease.  The  hog  is  the  most  profitable  animal  we  can 
raise  when  unaffected  by  disease. 

Union. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  year  1856.  ^o 
remedy  for  the  disease  has  ever  been  discovered.  Its  visits  are  peiiodical— usuai^ 
trom  two  to  tJiree  years— and  it  is  very  destrudkive. 
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WAfiBZNaTOK. — ^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearanoe  in  this  county  about  twen- 
ty-six years  ago,  or  in  the  year  1662  or  1868.  i  do  not  know  bow  it  originated  or  waa 
lm)aght  into  tbe  countp-HMnne  say  by  importing  hogs  from  otlKr  8tatee.  I  have 
noticed  that  we  have  cholera  the  summer  following  a  heavy  mast  year,  almooit  in- 
variably. Hogs  weie  generally  healtiiy  prior  to  the  year  1868.  Most  people  call 
every  fatal  bog  disease  cholera. 

WaTRb.— 1^«  cholera  made  its  appeai«lice  in  tins  coonty  about  July,  1867.  My 
fa&er  owned  900  head  of  hogs  at  that  time.  They  were  very  healthy  previous  to  that 
date.  He  lost  ISO  of  this  number.  Cholera  has  been  in  my  count^,  in  scmie  parts, 
about  once  every  two  yean  since.  Thei^  has  been  none  this  year  that  I  canhear  of. 
The  beet  remedy  that  we  can  iiae  for  cholera  is  strong  wood  ashes  and  salt,  given  at 
least  once  a  week  in  spring  and  siunmer.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  given  in 
the  fbli  and  winter. 

WiLSONi — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  hog  cholera  prevailed  here  fod^  years  ago, 
tiioagh  not  nearly  so  violent  or  fatal  as  in  later  yean ;  at  any  rate  we  had  it  before 
tiie  war.  Our  people  had  the  cholera  in  1888,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  many  yean 
afterwards  before  the  hogs  had  it;  but  we  have  no  statistics  by  which  we  can  arrive 
at  anrthing  like  accuracy.  The  diseaee  is  not  so  general  now  as  formerly.  We  sel- 
dom hear  of  it  now,  and  when  we  do  it  is  confined  to  small  circles  of  we  country. 
Other  kinds  of  live-stock  hare  been  remarkably  healtiiy.  Horses  have  distemper, 
which  usually  f oUowa  cold  wet  spells  of  winter  weattier,  and  I  suppose  is  caused  by 
short  rations  and  exposure.  Fink-eye  has  been  troublesome,  and  bfot  caosed  some 
blindness. 

WiLLUMSOK.^Hog  cholera,  or  what  is  understood  to  be  that  compbiint,  prevailed 
in  tills  and  adi(»ning  counties  previous  to  1868.  I  have  always  been  under  the  im- 
pi^ssion  that  die  disease  was  produced  by  bad  treatment  and  the  lack  of  proper  at- 
tention. My  manager  on  my  farm  advised  me,  as  far  back  as  1868,  that  the  oiseaae 
vras  more  easily  prevented  than  cured,  and  told  me  that  if  I  would  furnish  him  wiih 
lye  soap  he  would  keep  out  the  disease.  I  had  a  fine  herd  at  that  time  and  lost  no 
time  in  furnishing  the  soap.  He  immediately  fed  it  to  tiie  hogs,  and  the  nest  day 
took  me  out  to  show  me  the  immense  number  of  pin-worms  voided  by  them.  I  have 
fed  soap  to  the  hogs  frequently  since,  and  have  escaped  the  complaint  until  this  year, 
and  from  neglect  and  lack  of  proper  attention  I  have  lost  most  of  my  herd.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  number  of  hogs  of  the  county,  according  to  nn^  observation  and 
information,  have  died  of  cholera  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Now  all  are  healthy. 
I  found  in  that  portion  of  the  county  where  ttiere  is  freestone  water  no  hogs  were 
reported  sick,  ilie  llmestane  part  was  badly  scourged.  Horses  were  usually  l&althy. 
Cattle  w«re  afflicted  with  a  new  disease  called  pink-^ye;  but  four  deaths  resulted 
from  it. 

TEXAS. 

Angelina.— The  understanding  in  this  county  of  hog  cholera  is  that  none  but  hogs 
in  good  condition  are  subject  to  it.  But  during  the  last  epidemic  we  had  among 
ho^,  some  two  or  three  years  affo,  all  died,  both  fat  and  poK>r.  Some  said  the  dis- 
ease was  cholera  and  others  saia  it  was  not.  No  one  who  was  qualified  to  flTfttnm^ 
or  diagnose  the  disease  did  so,  and  we  still  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  believe  nine- 
tenths  of  the  hogs  in  the  county  died.  Since  then  no  disease  has  appeaored  among 
them,  and  we  have  now  an  abundance.  This  year  mast  is  good,  and  we  will  have 
an  abundance  of  meat.  No  one  in  this  county  fattens  meat.  If  the  mast  is  good 
hogs  get  hit  on  that  and  we  have  plenty  of  pork. 

Abcher. — Hogs  in  this  county  run  on  the  range  and  are  very  healthy.  Last  winter 
we  had  some  losses  from  want  of  mast.    No  hog  cholera  in  the  county. 

Austin. — Hog  cholera,  or  a  disease  closely  resembling  it  in  its  fatality,  has  pre- 
vailed at  irregular  periods  since  1858.  That  year  vast  numbers  died,  in  some.instances 
entire  herds  were  swept  away.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried  without  success. 
As  to  how  and  where  it  made  its  first  appearance  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell.  It 
has  been  as  fatal  on  isolated  farms  as  it  has  in  thickly  settled  communities.  Two 
farmers,  who  lived  several  miles  from  their  nearest  neignbors,  lost  all  of  their  hogs  but 
a  few  young  ones.    We  in  old  times  called  it  choking  oulnsy ,  afterwards  cholera. 

Bandera. — Hog  cholera  is  a  disease  unheard  of  iti  tliis  county.  Neither  horses, 
cattle,  nor  sheep  are  often  attacked  by  disease  in  this  county. 

Baylor. — Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  tiiis  county.  We  raise  but  few  hogs,  and 
they  are  confined  in  pens.  Texas  or  Southern  fever  is  occasionally  communicated  to 
our  cattle  by  animals  brought  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Bee. — There  has  never  been  enough  of  hog  cholera  here  for  one  to  give  any  statis- 
tics about  it.  But  few  caUle  die  of  disease.  Some  winters  large  numbers  die  of 
starvation. 
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Calhoun. — There  is  no  disease  among  stock  in  this  county.  Hogs  are  merely 
raised  for  home  use.    No  range  for  hogs  in  this  locality. 

Cameron. — Hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county.  There  are  but  few  hogs 
raised  here. 

Chambers. — No  hog  cholera  ever  existed  in  this  county  within  my  knowledge. 
A  disease  attended  witii  symptoms  of  measles  has  been  in  the  county  about  eight 
years,  which  kills  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  annually.  Farm  animals,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  no  feed  or  shelter.  Horses  and  cattle  have  beoi  generally 
healthy  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  charbon. 

Comal. — No  contagious  disease  prevails  among  our  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine. 
The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  is  not  known  here.  We  raise  hogs  only  for  do- 
mestic use. 

Coleman. — Genuine  hog  cholera,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  as  yet  never 
visited  our  county.  A  great  many  hogs  have  been  lost  by  our  farmers  in  past  years 
during  winters,  but  it  has  been  tnroughpovertnr,  when  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  mast  for  them  to  subsist  upon.  Outside  of  this  our  hogs  have  always  been 
very  healthy.  I  would  remark  that  lately  there  have  been  hogs  of  fine  breeds  im- 
ported into  our  county.  As  they  are  kept  up  and  not  allowed  to  run  loose  on  the 
range  it  is  possible  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  hog  cholera  will  visit  our  section, 
as  it  has  in  other  counties  of  our  State,  All  kinds  of  stock  are  generally  on  the  de- 
crease in  our  county.  One  cause  is  that  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  farm- 
ing; another  cause  is  that  the  county  is  being  fenced  up  by  those  able  to  fence,  and 
our  poor  farmers  have  either  had  to  dispose  of  their  stock  or  drive  to  sections  where 
there  is  still  loose  lands.  Horses^  cattie,  and  hogs,  so  far  as  known,  are  in  good  health 
and  condition.  Sheep  are  badly  affected  with  scab.  It  is  feared  that  a  great  many 
will  be  lost  if  we  shomd  have  severe  weather.  Some  of  the  flock-masters  are  now 
dipping  their  sheep,  doing  it  much  earlier  than  ever  before. 

Colorado. —  I  nave  b^n  living  in  this  county  ten  yeac^  and  I  do  not  now  recall 
a  single  case  of  what  is  known  as  hog  cholera. 

Duval. —  There  are  but  ffew  hogs  raised  in  this  coimty,  and  no  disease  has  been 
known  among  them  up  to  the  present  time.  Sheep  are  subject  to  lombriZfand 
often  the  losses  are  quite  heavy. 

Falls. — Horses,  cattie,  sheep,  and  hogs  have  all  been  remarkably  healthy  the 
present  year.  Some  few  head  of  cattle,  and  also  some  horses,  have  died,  yet  not 
many  more  than  usual;  such  deaths  are  attributable  to  age  and  scarcity  of  grass  on 
our  prairies,  which  was  cut  short  by  our  long  drought.  Our  law  is  such  that  all 
hogs  have  to  be  inclosed  in  pastures  or  lots,  and  many  farmers  have  concluded  it 
to  be  cheaper  to  buy  Northern  pork  and  bacon  than  to  raise  hogs.  Nothing  like 
cholera  in  what  few  hogs  we  have  has  made  its  appearance  the  present  year. 

Freestone. — ^The  disease  among  hogs  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  thor- 
oug[hly  investigated.  Some  hogs  that  die  seem  to  be  affected  with  the  cholera, 
wmle  others  often  are  destroyed  from  other  causes,  such  as  the  eating  of  cotton 
seed,  etc.  I  do  not  think  the  disease  proper  has  been  made  out,  although  whenever 
a  hog  dies  it  is  generally  attributed  to  cholera. 

Fbio, —  No  such  disease  as  ho^  cholera  prevails  in  this  coimty. 

Fisher. — ^All  animals  are  universally  nealthy — have  not  heard  of  anv  diae 
among  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  except  the  disease  called  scab,  which  is  vc  , 
common  amon^  sheep.    It  was  brought  in  from  south  and  southwest  Texas  anc 
Mexico.    Tliis  is  gotten  rid  of  in  a  year  or  two  by  dipping  and  frequent  chsmge  oj 
range.    There  never  has  been  any  hog  cholera  here. 

Grimes. —  Have  heard  of  no  epidemic  disease  among  domestic  animals  except    ^t 
among  hogs.    Please  bear  in  mina  that  perliaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  hogs  raise  " 

in  this  county  are  raised  upon  the  range,  as  it  is  called,  except,  perhaps,  when 
farmer  **  puts  up  "  and  feeds  only  for  the  use  of  his  own  family.    This  may  be  saii 
to  be  the  universal  practice.    As  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  hog  cholera  int.^    ^ 
the  county,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  reliable  data.    It  is  an  assured  fac^V, 
however,  that  prior  to  the  coming  in  of  that  disease  hogs  were  healthy.    It  seen. — ^g 
that  hogs  on  the  range  are  equally  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  disease  with  those  th^yf 
may  have  been  raised  inside  on  inclosures.    No  remedy,  so  far  as  I  have  leam&f^id, 
either  curative  or  preventive,  has  as  yet  been  successful. 

Hardeman. — Have  heard  of  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  this  year;  in  fact  we  luk-ve 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  since  our  county  was  first  settled.   Cattle  have  been  beaJtlij'  __ 

with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  that  were  i-iven  into  the  county  during  the  summer.         /  ^  t^ 
Scab  is  the  only  disease  that  has  prevailed  among  sheep. 

Haskell. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  tliis  county.    We  have  but  a  small  num-  _ 

her  of  hogs  here, and  they  are  healtliy.  I  ^^ 

Hays.— There  are  but  few  hogs  raised  in  this  county,  and  X  havy  never  known  Qt 
any  loss  from  hog  cholera. 
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Henderson. —  Hog  cholera,  from  the  best  information  that  I  can  get,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1874.  Anterior  to  that  time  this  coimty  was  not^  for  its  vast 
and  cheap  hog  production,  most  seldom  failing;  the  meat  was  made  entirely  in  the 
woods,  costing  nothing  but  the  labor  of  killing  and  cleaning.  A  dead  hog  before  that 
time  was  a  rare  occurrence,  but  now  hogs  are  very  scarce,  and  the  people  are  slow  to 
attempt  raising  them.  One  reason  is,  that  the  range  hogs'  time  is  nearly  ended,  and 
another  is  that  the  cholera  or  something  else  is  so  sure  to  visit  us  that  it  keeps  peo- 

Ele  from  trying  the  hog  industry.    Of  the  cause  of  its  introduction  we  know  but 
ttle.     Some  wiseacre  attributes  it  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  blooded  hogs. 
Hill. — We  have  no  hog  cholera.    Hogs  are  remarkably  he^thy^.    During  my 
residence  here  of  eighteen  years  I  have  never  witnessed  anything  hke  cholera,  ex- 
cept two  years  ago,  at  a  beef  pen  near  here.    The  hogs  (which  were  driven  in  from 
the  West  to  fatten  with  cattle)  were  affected  with  something  like  cholera,  but  it  did 
not  spread  from  that  herd  and  disappeared  with  it.    About  50  per  cent,  of  them 
died ;  the  remaining  ones  got  well  and  fattened.    There  were  about  250  of  them. 
£[ogs  or  pigs  sometunes  die  from  eating  cotton  seed  and  also  from  eating  cockle 
burrs.     The  only  disease  among  horses  is  what  some  term  **  Mexican  glanders," 
l3ut  it  is  very  rare.    It  is  more  fatal  to  mules  than  to  horses.     I  have  not  known  a 
case  the  past  yeai*.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  free  from  disease.    Sheep  are  subject  to  scab 
'^pirhen  neglected. 

Hopkins. — I  can  obtain  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  hog  cholera  into  this  county,  or  the  means  of  its  introduction.    One  of  my  as- 
fidstants,  a  native,  says  he  knows  nothmg  about  it.     He  says :  ''It  is  a  prevailing 
opinion,  when  any  disease  gets  among  our  hogs  and  decimates  them,  that  it  is  hog 
oholera,and  well  enough,  I  reckon,  for  they  die  all  the  same."    I  have  seen  great 
numbers  of  hogs  that  were  said  to  have  died  of  cholera.    I  knew  they  starved  to 
<ieath.     I  have  known  many  hogs  in  good  order  to  die ;  they  had  plenty  of  acorns 
l>ut  no  water.    A  "neighbor  turned  a  large  number  of  fine  hogs  into  a  pea  field  and 
left  them  there.    They  all  died;  he  said  they  died  of  cholera.    Many  have  died  in 
tiie  fattening  pens  when  nearly  ready  to  kill— fed  exclusivery  on  com.    I  have  never 
lost  a  hog  by  cholera  or  any  other  disease.    I  give  a  little  salt,  some  sulphur,  burnt 
l>one8,  and  plenty  of  charcoal;  feed  weeds,  vegetables,  slops,  oats,  and  com.    Still 
tliere  is  sometimes  an  epidemic  among  the  hogs,  because  in  a  neighborhood  nearly 
«U1  the  hogs  wiU  die,  no  matter  how  they  are  cared  for.    The  rule  here  is,  no  feed 
xnoet  of  the  time,  and  all  com  when  they  do  feed.    I  estimate  that  1  i)er  cent,  of 
oattle  die  of  disease,  generally  dry  mmrain,  caused  by  want  of  water  in  summer 
^«vhen  the  feed  is  dry.    There  are  no  t>revailing  diseases  among  cattle.    As  I  formerly 
Tex>orted  to  the  Department,  95  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  that  die  die  of  starvation. 
Sundreds  of  them  are  getting  ready  to  die  now— just  waiting  for  the  **  heel-fiy." 
Sheep  are  but  Uttle  affected  by  any  disease  except  scab,  of  which  but  few  die. 
l^eglect  is  what  gets  away  with  most  of  them.    Last  August  and  September  I  esti- 
mated that  1,000  head  of  sheep  died  of  some  imknown  disease.    I  attributed  it  to 
drinking  filthy  water,  the  wash  of  the  range  collected  in  pools  in  the  creeks.    The 
l)lood  of  all  I  examined  was  thick  and  black.    Before  death  there  was  no  indication 
of  disease.    Nearly  all  died  during  the  ni^ht. 

Hood. — Hog  cholera  has  an  unhmited  class  of  symptoms.  Everv  dead  hog  found 
is  said  to  have  died  with  cholera.  I  came  here  in  1^69  and  heard  of  cholera  then. 
Smpty  cribs  caused  a  majority  of  the  deaths  in  the  hog  family.  Some  few  fat  meat 
liogs  have  died  with  cholera  recently.  We  know  no  cause,  neither  can  the  oldest 
settler  tell  me  when  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance.  The  Indians  who  raided 
through  this  county  in  1869  spoke  of  a  disease  resembling  cholera  many  years  pre- 
^ous.  Filth  and  poverty  are  the  causes  in  most  cases  of  cholera.  A  few  cases  of 
staggers  among  horses  are  reported.  Profuse  bleeding  in  neck  reheved  most  of 
them. '  That  has  proven  an  unfailing  remedy  so  far  asl  have  tried  or  heard  of  its 
heing  tried.  A  small  proportion  of  young  cattle  are  always  affected  in  the  early 
spring  with  what  we  call  black  leg,  unless  wood  ashes  are  freely  used  when  salting. 
'That  will  prevent  it.  Some  herds  of  sheep  have  been  badly  affected  with  scab, 
caused  by  neglect. 

Houston. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  that  I  remember  was  in  the  winter 
of  186^'63,  and  was  more  fatal  then  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  unless  this  year  has 
the  precedence.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  about  two-thirds  of  the  hogs  that  were 
in  the  coimty  January  1, 1887,  have  died  from  the  disease  called  cholera.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  parasites  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  disease  of  hogg,  such  askidnej^ 
worms  ana  worms  in  the  bowels.  Hogs  die  very  often  here  from  hing  dis^^e,  simi- 
lar to  pneumonia  in  people,  which  is  mostiy  caused  by  them  sleeping  under  houses 
where  there  is  much  dust,  which  the  hog  takes  into  ms  lungs  in  breathing. 

Jasper. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  our  county  last  summer  a  year  ago,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1886  destroyed  nearly  all  the  hogs  in  the  county ;  we  lost  at  least  85  per 
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cent.  The  hogs  were  in  good  condition.  The  weather  was  dry  and  dusty.  Since 
thi^i  we  have  had  no  more  of  it.  Nothing  was  done  to  cure  or  prevent.  Frequently 
all  the  animals  would  die  out  of  a  bunch  of  10  or  15  head.  Sometimes  1  or  2  would 
be  left.  They  would  all  appear  well,  then  for  no  apparent  cause  6ne  would  lie  down 
and  die,  and  so  on  all  summer. 

Johnson. — Hog  cholera  appeared  here  some  twenty  years  ago ;  has  prevailed  to  a 
limited  extent  ever  since,  but  it  has  never  been  general.  I  have  heard  very  littie 
complaint  for  several  years  past.    It  is  considered  contagious. 

Kabnbs. — We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county.  All  classes  of  farm  animals 
are  in  good  health.    We  have  had  an  abundance  of  f^rass  for  pasture. 

Kaufman. — ^Having  been  well  acquainted  with  swme  plague  or  hog  cholera,  both 
in  Illinois  and  othei'  States  east  ol  it,  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never  seen  in 
Texas  what  I  would  call  a  genuine  case  of  the  disease.  It  is  true  some  hogs  die  here,  .  _ 
but  ui)on  close  investigation  we  find  they  have  had  a  chance  at  cotton  seed,  or  cockle 
hnrrs  in  the  spring,  which  results  in  death  unless  thev  are  fed  com  or  other  grain 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison  taken  into  tne  system,  and  that  feed  will 
generally  do  it.  There  was  talk  here  of  hoe  cholera  about  1870,  when  people  com- 
menced importing  to  improve  the  breed,  but  since  the  importations  have  become 
acclimated.  There  can  now  be  found  as  healthy  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  as 
razor-backs,  and  besides  they  pay  a  great  deal  better  for  their  keep.  As  to  diseases 
of  cattle,  we  have  a  little  black  quarter  or  murrain,  which  invariably  attacks  ani- 
mals in  good  condition* 

Kendall. — So  far  the  hc^  cholera  has  never  made  its  appearance  in  this  county. 

liAMAB. — ^If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  we  had  no  hog  cholera  here  prior  to 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.    I  think  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  first  made  , 

its  appearance.    I  know  nothing  of  its  origin.    I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  « 

have  never  had  one-tenth  the  cases  in  this  county  of  hog  cholera  tibat  was  so  re- 
ported.   As  you  may  remember  some  time  ago  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  - 
all  cases  of  reported  hog  cholera  was  not  cholera,  but  that  many  deaths  were  caused            j 
by  eating  dry  cotton  seed.    Every  year  I  am  more  fully  convinced  that  this  is  tma 
Out  in  our  prairie  precincts  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  hog  law,  that  is,  hogs  are           « 
not  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  I  notice  aU  hogs  that  are  kept  in  <dean  inclosures,            ^ 
or  where  they  can  not  gee  to  cotton  seed,  do  not  die  with  so-called  hog  cholera,  but          .s: 
in  other  sections  or  timbered  sections  of  the  county  they  have  no  hog  law,  conse-         — 
quently  their  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  out,  and  they  get  into  gin  lots,  cow  lots,  etc,          ^ 
and  eat  cotton  seed  and  suddenly  die;  then  it  is  ottSa  said  they  die  of  cholera.    I        13 
have  stated  this  theory  to  our  people  often,  aitd  a  good  manv  of  our  beet  farmers       ^b 
fully  agree  with  me.    So  far  as  I  can  leam  hogs  are  perf ectlv  healthy  out  in  our  hog       -^ 
districte  now,  and  have  been  ever  since  we  have  been  forced  to  keep  them  up  while       ^5 
they  could  not  get  cotton  seed  to  eat..    I  know  before  this  law  went  into  effect  the      ^s 
hogs  died  as  f  reauently  out  here  in  the  prairie  precincts  as  in  the  timbered  ones.    I      ^^ 
lost  as  many  as  &2  head  one  year  out  of  a  lot  of  120,  and  I  believe  every  one  died  by      ^^ 
eating  cotton  seed  when  they  were  dry.    If  seeds  are  boiled  or  watered  well  they     ^^ 
do  no  injury  to  hogs,  but  in  their  dry  condition  they  are  **  dead  shots." 

Lavaca. — This  disease  of  hog  cholera  has  not  been  reported  in  this  county  for 
years.  It  was  not  known  here  imtil  the  improved  breeds  were  introduced  from  the 
Western  States,  about  fifteen  years  a«>.  No  other  disease  affected  hogs  to  any  extent 
before  or  since  that  time.  The  only  disease  prevailing  among  any  class  of  farm  ani- 
mals is  scab  among  sheep. 

Lee. — ^A  few  years  ago  we  lost  a  good  many  hogs,  and  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  they  died  of  cholera,  but  our  judgment  is  that  they  died  from  eating  cotton 
seed.    There  was  a  heavy  cotton  crop  made  that  year  and  cotton  seed  were  in  great 

abimdance,  and  they  were  fed  in  aM  imaginable  ways  to  cattle,  and  of  course  the^ 

hogs  got  a  goodly  share.    It  is  known  by  aU  farmers  in  the  cotton  belt  that  cottcwu^L^ 
seed  will  kill  hogs,  and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cholera.    Fully  95  per  cento^^^^^ 
the  hogs  that  are  kept  in  close  pens  are  butchered.    Cattle  suffered  greatly  for  want 
of  water  during  the  late  protracted  drought. 

McCuLLOCH. — No  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty.  It  may  seem  remarkable,  but  it  it 
a  fact  that  no  disease  prevailed  among  stock  of  any  kind  in  this  county  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1887.  All  deaths  were  caused  by  accident  or  from  neglect  or  im. 
proper  use. 

McMuLLEN.-— Though  but  few  ho^  are  raised  in  the  county,  they  are  remarkabl^^^ 
healthy.    Hog  qholera  is  unknown  m  the  county.    This  branch  of  the  live-stock  if      J^ 
dustry,  when  we  consider  the  great  natural  adaptability  of  the  coimtry  for  the  di 
duction  of  swine,  has  been  unreasonably  neglected.    Hogs  are  kept  m  good  fle 
both  summer  and  winter  upon  the  range  without  feed.    During  August  and  Se 
tember  they  fatten  readily  upon  the  fruit  of  the  cactus  (prickly  pear),  and  I  find  'W>j- 
experience  with  a  few  head  that  they  will  keep  in  moderate  flesh  if  fed  alone  upozr 
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the  stems  and  leaf  of  the  same  plant,  and  if  in  addition  a  small  ration  of  grain  be 
given  very  cheap  pork  might  he  produced. 

MADisotf.— <?an  give  no&ing  authentic  as  to  the  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in 
this  county.  Hogs  die  through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  symptoms  are  widely 
different,  but  every  case  is  pronoimced  cholera. 

Harion. — ^From  ihe  best  mf  ormation  I  can  get  in  regard  to  the  disease  known  as 
bog  cholera,  it  made  its  appearance  during  or  about  the  close  of  the  late  war.  Pr^ 
vioos  to  that  time  no  disease  prevailed  among  hogs.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  cases 
of  dliolera  during  the  year.  In  December  a  disease  prevailed  among  hogs  which 
seemed  to  be  lung  trouble,  causing  considerable  loss.  Those  affectea  would  besan 
to  wheeze  and  cough,  refuse  to  eat,  f idl  off  in  flesh,  and  in  three  or  four  days  die. 
Some,  however,  would  linger  twenty  days,  and  occasionally  one  would  recover. 

Mabon.^AII  classes  of  farm  animals  were  exempt  from  serious  disease  during 
the  past  year. 

Matagorda. — There  are  not  many  hogs  raised  in  the  county,  and  no  hog  cholera 
lias  ever  prevailed  here. 

MiLAH. — Hogs  here  are  subject  to  cholera,  but  I -have  not  heard  of  any  dying 
^vrithin  the  last  twelve  months.  There  is  no  known  contagious  disease  among 
cat^e.  A  disease  similar  to  farcy  has  prevailed  among  mules,  and  a  good  many. 
"valuable  animals  have  died  of  it  diu4ng  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  contagious. 

MONTOOHERT. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  our  cotmty  was  in  the  year 
1860.  The  means  or  mode  of  its  introduction  we  do  not  know.  Hogs  were  healthv  up 
tio  that  time.  It  is  only  occasionaUv  that  we  are  troubled  with  the  disease.  Our  hogs 
«re  generally  very  healthy.  We  find  that  hogs  running  at  large  on  the  range  are 
xiot  as  subj^  to  the  disease  as  those  confined;  in  fact,  it  is  a  rare  case'  to  fina  chol- 
era among  range  hogs.  Occasionally,  however,  it  makes  its  appearance  among  hogs 
<x>nfiined,  and  many  die,  though  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

Morris. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  1865  in  a  mild  form  at  times,  killing 
only  a  few  animalB  up  to  1885,  when  it  swept  the  county  of  nearly  all  our  hogs.  The 
£rst  appearance  of  sickness  was  discovered  by  finding  the  hogs  lying  in  bed  late  of 
Sk  morning.  They  would  remain  in  that  way  for  several  hours  refusinjg  to  eat.  It 
is  thoueht  by  some  that  bitter  mast  will  five  disease  to  hogs;  others  think  that  cot- 
ton seeds  kill  more  hogs  than  anything  else.  At  this  time  hogs  are  in  good  health. 
XEorses,  mules,  and  sheep  are  free  from  contagious  diseases. 

Nacogdoches. — Ho^  cholera  was  in  this  coimty  for  a  number  of  years  before 

the  war.    Many  die  without  any  remedy  being  used,  while  some  farmers  try  every- 

thAg  they  can  hear  of.     My  remedy  is  lye,  soap,  and  lime  with  meal  and  bran 

mixed.    Have  known  them  to  be  down  with  the  disease;  if  they  could  be  induced 

-to  eat  this  mixture  they  would  get  well. 

Nbwton. — ^Hog  cholera  has  been  in  our  county  about  three  years.  At  first  it  was 
confined  to  the  swampy  localities;  then  after  the  first  year  it  spread  over  the  hills. 
It  appeared  first  in  1884-*85,  and  killed  over  half  the  hogs ;  in  1887  it  destroyed 
about  one-third,  and  this  year  only  a  few  in  early  spring.  Previous  to  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  cholera  we  had  some  siclmess  among  hogs  every  year  in  the  early  summer 
season.  It  was  called  rust  on  red  legs.  We  at  fmst  thought  it  was  cholera  caused 
by  muddy  land  after  an  overfiow;  out  that  idea  was  soon  abandoned.  As  to  a 
remedy,  we  have  not  found  anything  reliable.  Charcoal  has  been  used  to  advan- 
tage as  a  preventive.  Mercury  curea  a  few  sick  ones,  but  salivation,  it  was  thought, 
cMised  the  cure.  We  could  raise  larger  numbers  here  if  the  disease  could  be  man- 
aged. For  the  past  threeyears  interest  has  been  generally  lost  in  their  production. 
PAiiO  Pinto. — ^Mr.  P.  H.  Price,  who  has  been  in  this  county  from  the  beginning 
and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising,  says:  **The  hog  cholera  was  brought  to 
this  countv  from  Parker  County  (adjoinmg  Palo  Pinto  on  the  east)  in  1877.  Pre- 
vious to  tnat  time  no  contagious  or  general  disease  had  been  known  among  hogs 
in  the  county.  It  has  app^red  some  three  or  four  times  since.  The  only  other 
disease  of  special  note  was  called  the  hog  measles,  which  appeared  some  five  or  six 
years  since,  and  for  one  season  did  much  damage.'*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  dis- 
ease has  prevailed  among  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep  during  the  past  year  (1887). 
Rajns.-^  Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appeiurance  in  this  countv  in  the  year  1876. 
In  the  winter  or  spring  f ollovnng  fat  hogs  died  in  great  numbers  on  the  range 
after  getting  fat  on  the  red-oak  acorns.  It  has  visited  us  every  winter  and  spring 
since  that  date  when  we  have  had  mast  sufficient  to  make  them  fat.  The  mast 
gives  out  in  winter  when  the  weather  is  very  wet  and  cold.  As  to  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease  we  can  not  say.  Cattle  are  perfectly  healthy,  but  die  for  want  of 
feed  and  shelter.  Sheep  have  the  scab  when  not  properly  attended  to.  Sheep- 
owners  who  dip  their  sheep  in  carbolic  preparations  do  well  here.  Hogs  have  the 
cholera  generally  after  good  crops  of  mast.  Horses  are  generally  healthy,  except 
the  diseaises  common  to  work  stock. 
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Refuqio. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  187&-*79;  since  then  there 
has  been  no  disease.  Hog-raising  receives  no  attention  in  this  county .  Our  sup- 
ply of  hog  meat  comes  from  the  North.  Cattle-raising  is  the  chief  object.  Every 
year  there  is  probably  a  loss  of  about  8  per  cent,  of  hogs  that  die  from  the  ettecta 
of  eating  the  yoimg  and  tender  leaves  of  the  cockle  burr. 

Robertson. —  I  very  much  doubt  if  genuine  hog  cholera  ever  originated  in  the 
hogs  that  are  allowed  to  run  at  large.  Many  of  them  die,  some  from  sneer  poverty, 
want  of  water,  etc. ;  hundreds  are  killed  every  year  by  the  burr  of  the  plant  com- 
mon all  over  this  and  every  Southern  and  Western  State,  called  **  cockle  burr." 
When  these  sprout  and  first  show  above  the  ground  in  the  spring  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  hog,  the  meat  or  kernel  being  rich  almost  as  a  nut,  but  the 
roikes  on  the  hull  are  perfectly  indigestible,  and  will  kill  as  **  sure  as  shootin*.** 
Hogs  whose  bowels  are  out  of  order  can  be  started  on  the  mend  by  parching  com 
for  them — ^throwing  the  com,  husk  and  all,  in  the  fire.  The  burning  of  the  husk 
off  thoroughly  will  generally  roast  the  com  sufficiently. 

San  Augustine. — ^There  was  some  complaint  of  hogs  dying  of  cholera  about  a 
year  ago,  but  I  think  it  very  probable  that  they  died  from  some  other  cause,  eatii^ 
cotton  seed,  cockle  burrs,  or  something  else.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any 
hog  cholera  in  this  count^.  I  frequently  hear  persons  complain  of  hogs  dying,  some 
say  of  cholera,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  want  of  attention.  Our  hogs  are  turned  out 
in  the  woods  and  shift  for  themselves  during  our  long,  hot,  dry  summers,  therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  them  should  take  the  cholera.  Hogs  are  ^enerallv 
healthy  here  if  properly  attended  to.  There  is  some  complaint  of  fowls  dying  witii 
what  some  people  call  cholera. 

San  Saba.— we  have  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county  or  any  other  disease  worth 
speaking  of.  Hogs  depend  on  the  mast  for  a  living,  which  makes  them  exceedingly 
healthy.    No  losses  except  by  disease  known  as  poverty. 

Shelby. — ^The  oldest  citizens  say  that  the  disease  called  hog  cholera  first  made  its 
appearance  in  1868.  Hogs  prior  to  that  time  had  been  healthy.  They  can  not  tell 
how  it  made  its  appearance.  I  am  an  Alabamian,  and  the  same  disease  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  middle  Alabama  in  1863.  We  have  found  no  certain  cure.  S^me  use  one 
thing,  some  another,  but  I  use  Salmon's  hog-cholera  mixture.    I  find  it  cures. 

Somervell. — ^We  are  troubled  very  httle  with  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty.  It 
made  its  appearance  here  in  the  fall  of  1876,  and  the  loss  sustained  was  about  38^  per 
cent. ;  but  smce  that  date  we  hear  but  little  about  it.  The  disease  generally  originates 
about  gin-houses,  where  the  pigs  have  access  to  cotton  seed,  which  is  almost  certain 
to  prove  fatal  to  yoimg  hogs.  The  failure  in  our  grain  crops  is  all  that  prevents  us 
from  having  one  of  the  best  hog  coimties  in  the  West.  • 

Stephens. — The  **  oldest  inhabitants  "  say  that  hog  cholera  has  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  county. 

Titus. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  during  the  year  1879,  just  at  the 
time  the  people  began  to  try  to  improve  their  old  stock  by  the  purchasing  or  Berkshire 
and  other  breeds  from  the  Northern  States.  I  have  be^  Uvmg  in  this  qoimty  since 
1852,  and  I  never  heard  of  hog  cholera  imtil  1879.  Since  that  time  it  is  quite  common. 
The  general  belief  among  the  people  here  is  that  it  originated  from  the  Northern  hog 
brought  to  the  South.  The  Southern-raised  hog,  up  to  that  time,  was  very  healthy, 
and  seldom  ever  died  from  disease.  The  hogs  that  have  died  this  year  have  almost 
invariably  been  those  that  were  large  and  fat. 

Tbinity; — ^Hog  cholera  has  existed  here  for  a  number  of  years;  the  date  of  first  ap- 
pearance can  not  be  correctly  ascertained.  HSome  years  it  is  more  fatal  than  others. 
It  proved  very  fatal  during  tne  year  1887. 

THBOCKMORTON. — ^We  have  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Never  heard  of  a  hog 
dying  of  the  disease  here.    No  disease  of  any  other  kind  prevails  among  hogs. 

Uvalde. — ^The  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  is  unknown  in  this  county. 

Victoria. — Hog  cholera  is  not  known  in  our  county.    There  are  very  few  h 
raised  for  any  other  than  home  use.    The  number  is  decreasing,  as  a  due  regard  foi 
economy  may  dictate. 

Waller. — Many  hogs  died  during  the  dry  summer  season,  all  under  the  name  o 
cholera.  It  was,  however,  confined  to  certain  localities  and  did  not  prevail  generally^ 
Sheep  have  been  to  some  extent  affected  with  scab,  but  horses  and  cattle  have  r^ 
mained  free  from  disease. 

Young. — Hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  in  this  coimty. 

UTAH  TERRITORY. 

Beaver. — There  are  no  diseases  of  any  kind  in  this  coimty,  nor  in  the  Territorj 
that  I  know  of.    There  is  a  Httle  scab  among  sheep  at  times,  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage  of  animals  die — not  enough  to  mention.    The  sheep  are  dipped  twice  or 
three  times  a  jear — hence  the  disease  is,  kept  down  very  well. 
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Cache. — Haye  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county — ^never  had  any— don't  want  any. 
Almost  our  entire  loss  among  horses  is  caused  by  distemper.  Cattle  have  been 
affected  with  black  leg  and  sheep  with  scab. 

Davis. — We  never  had  any  hog  cholera  hero.  The  only  losses  sustained  among 
any  class  of  farm  animals  during  the  present  year  has  been  among  sheep. 

Emeby. — ^We  can  not  learn  of  any  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  the  county. 

Iron. — No  hog  cholera  known  in  this  county.  A  number  of  young  pigs  have  died, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  what  disease. 

Kane. — Hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  here.  No  disease  among  hogs  at  aU. 
Save  no  knowledge  of  there  ever  being  a  sick  hog  in  the  counly.  No  farm  animals 
stxe  %jeT  lost  here  by  disease. 

MlLLABD. — We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county.  For  a  short  time  last  spring 
it  looked  as  though  black  leg  would  carry  off  most  of  our  young  cattle,  but  it  sodn 
stopped.     Horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  in  good  health. 

Morgan. — No  cases  of  hog  cholera  have  been  reported  this  year.  The  disease  has 
never  been  bad  enough  to  create  any  alarm. 

Piute. — ^There  is  no  disease  among  the  hogs  called  cholera.  Hogs  are  healthy  as 
cfc  general  thing.  Sheep  have  been  somewhat  affected  with  scab,  but  no  material 
loss  has  occurred. 

San  Pete. — Hog  cholera  is  not  known  in  this  county.  During  the  past  year  horses 
9nd  cattle  have  been  free  from  all  diseases.  Sheep  are  also  free  from  disease.  Graz- 
ing principally  upon  the  mountain  ranges,  they  do  not  seem  to  contract  disease. 

Sevier. — On  inquiry,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  no  disease  exists  in 
tJiis  county  either  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs.  The  weather  is  qiute  severe 
Qt  tlie  present  time  on  stock  on  the  ranges,  but  as  yet  none  have  been  lost  through 
exposure.  The  people  are  better  prepared  to  look  after  their  stock  bv  having  gpod 
Qtacks  of  straw,  chaff,  meadow  hay,  and  lucerne.  Animals  will  and  do  die  occasion- 
ally, but  not  because  of  any  contagious  disease  prevailing.  Better  grades  of  cattle 
are  being  introduced  at  considerable  expense,  mainly  Holstein,  but  they  are  kept  up 
^uad  housed  and  fed,  and  are  well  cared  for.  A  thorough-bred  Holstein  bull  cost  about 
^  year  ago,  at  one  year  old  then,  $250. 

UINTAH. — ^There  has  never  been  to  my  knowledge  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  the 
csounty.  A  few  animals  die  occasionallv  from  what  is  called  black-tooth.  Perhaps 
^  half  dozen  died  during  the  year.  Only  two  or  three  hogs  are  kept  for  a  family  m 
"tlus  county. 

VERMONT. 

Cai^edonia. — ^There  is  not  to  my  knowledge  any  disease  among  hogs  known  as  chol- 
era. I  have  lost  a  few  shoats,  dyin^  sudd^v,f  or  whose  death  I  could  find  no  adec^u ate 
c^use,  being  apparently  quite  well  and  be  aead  within  an  hour.  They  would  give  a 
'terrific  s(^ueal  and  drop  dead.  The  carcass  would  become  putrid  very  soon.  Some- 
^ftimes  all  m  a  pen  would  die;  again,  only  a  portion  would  oie.  I  have  no  means  of 
ilmowing  what  the  disease  was.  It  was  not  wide-spread— only  now  and  then  an  in- 
stance of  it.  There  has  been  no  prevailing  disease  among  live-stock  during  the  year 
an  this  countv. 

Essex. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  All  kinds  of  farm  animals  have 
lieen  unexceptionably  healthy. 

Lamoille. — No  case  of  hog  cholera  has  ever  been  known  in  this  county,  nor  has 
mny  other  disease  prevailed  to  any  extent  during  the  past  year. 

WINDHAM. — No  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases  prevail  among  the  cattle  of  this 
«x>unt7.    Hog  cholera  is  unknown  here, 

VIRGINIA. 

Albemarle.— Hog  cholera  has  been  prevailing  in  this  county  for  more  than  twentv 
years  past  There  luis  not  been  so  much  during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  think 
"the  disease  is  abating  in  this  county. 

Amherst. — From  old  residents  of  the  county  I  learn  that  the  disease  known  as 
liog  cholera  appeared  some  time  before  the  war.  How  or  when  introduced  none 
can  give  any  satisfactory  answer.  During  1887  there  was  no  cholera  in  the  county. 
Sometimes  a  locality  wiil  be  exempt  for  several  years,  and  then  again  the  disease 
will  prevail  for  two  or  three  years,  sometimes  one  ^ear  and  then  an  intermission. 
Every  disease  affecting  the  hog  is  called  cholera,  wlule  the  symptoms  are  often  quite 
different.  From  the  best  information  I  can  gather  hog  cholera  apx)eared  in  the 
county  about  forty  years  ago. 

Bath. — ^There  have  only  been  a  few  cases  of  a  disease  supposed  to  be  hog  cholera 
in  this  county. 
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Bbdfobd. — ^The  care  and  condition  of  live-etock  during  the  year  are  very  much 
the  same  with  us  as  from  time  immemoriaL  It  is  hard  for  us,  it  seems,  to  get  out  of 
the  old  ruts.  Few  persons  shelter  their  6tock,  and  but  little  care  or  attention  is  paid 
to  feeding.  Hard  as  have  been  the  times  with  us,  our  necessities  have  not  yet  taught 
the  virtue  of  utilizing  every  source  of  profit.  As  to  hog  cholera,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  year  of  its  first  appearance  witn  us,  though  I  can  well  remember  when  the 
only  losses  among  ho^  were  from  eating  mushrooms,  after  long  wet  spells.  Great 
losses  have  been  sustamed  in  recent  years.  The  last  year  nearly  swept  them  clean  all 
around  me,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coimty.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
have  had  no  disease  to  do  any  serious  dama]^  for  seveml  years  past.  I  am  unable 
to  ffive  any  information  as  to  the  introduction  of  hog  cholera  or  an  approzimatioa 
of  losses. 

Charles  City. — There  has  been  no  general  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  this  year. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  loss  has  been  heavy,  but  the  disease  has  been  confined  to  the 
farms  on  which  it  originated.  One  large  farmer,  for  instance,  lost  about  80  head  of 
hogs  and  shoats,  but  none  were  attacked  on  the  adjacent  farms.  The  cholera  has 
be^  in  this  county  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how 
it  was  introduced.  Previously  the  hogs  were  healthy.  Now  the  disease  it  atways 
with  us,  but  varyine  very  much  year  to  year,  breaking  out  in  the  herds  first  is  one 
nei^borhood  and  then  in  another,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

BuLKD.— There  is  no  disease  among  any  stock  except  hogs.  This  disease,  known 
as  cholera,  conmienced  80  miles  west  of  here  some  two  years  ago  (though  it  has  been 
farther  west  for  several  years).  It  reached  this  county  slightly  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1886.  Last  summer  (in  June)  it  raged  here,  leaving  some  farmers  one  animal, 
and  some  none  at  all,  according  to  size  of  herd.  West  of  here,  where  it  killed  so 
many  a  year  so  ago,  they  did  not  have  it  last  summer.  I  think  it  is  an  epidemic 
that  passes  slowly  east.  It  has  now  got  about  7  miles  from  here  since  last  June. 
The  disease  is  very  fatal.  It  kills  some  at  once;  some  linger  a  month  or  more,  then 
die;  some  peel  off  as  if  scalded.  They  get  well.  It  is  like  small-pox  in  man.  If  it 
does  not  break  out  they  die.  I  bought  a  patented  hog  medicine  and  used  it  with  suc- 
cess. I  had  three  animals  that  were  blind  and  could  hardly  stand,  and  with  difiScultv 
could  swallow.  I  gave  them  this  medicine  according  to  directions.  They  got  weU 
and  hearty.    I  think  it  as  good  a  preventive  as  it  is  a  cure. 

Botetourt. — Hog  cholera  appeared  in  this  county  about  the  year  1872,  but  not 
in  a  very  malignant  form.    How  it  was  introduced  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.    It 
prevailed  in  the  counties  north  of  us  a  year  or  two  before  it  reached  here.    It  seems 
to  have  reached  its  zenith  here  about  four  years  ago,  since  which  time  its  malig- 
nancy has  gradually  abated.    When  you  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  reference  to 
a  cure  for  hog  cholera,  just  say  it  is  so  far  without  an  antidote;  there  is,  however, 
a  treatment,  not  with  medicine,  but  a  quarantine  treatment,  and  the  cremation  of  th< 
carcasses  of  the  dead  ones  will  stamp  the  disease  out  in  a  reasonably  short  time.    1 
speak  from  the  book.    My  manner  of  treatment  was  published  in  the  *'  Industrial^El.-^ 
South"  several  years  ago;  would  gladly  reproduce  it  if  there  was  any  hope  of  it 
general  use  in  localities  where  the  disease  prevails.    There  is  no  prevailing  di 
among  cattle  or  sheep. 

Buchanan. — The  disease  known  as  ho^  cholera  was  first  introduced  in  this  count 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  by  ho^  being  driven  to  market  through  the  coimt 
from  Kentucky.    Previous  to  that  time  there  was  no  disease  among  hogs.    No  dis — - 
ease  has  prevailed  among  domestic  animals  except  a  few  isolated  cases  of  nog  chok 
last  spring,  and  not  exceeding  $50  worth  died. 

BucEiNGHAH. — ^In  1886  a  disease  quite  fatal  appeared  amon^p  hogs  in  different- 
parts  of  the  coimty,  which  was  supposed  to  be  cholera.    It  decimated  hogs  in  th^ 
county,  and  created  great  fears  among  hog-raisers,  but  it  has  very  nearly  disappearec^^*^ 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.    There  are  no  apprehensions  among  farmers  i]^^c=n 
regard  to  it  now. 

Campbell. — ^Hog  cholera  has  not  been  as  general  as  for  some  years  past,  and  som  ^^e 
sections  have  been  entirely  free  from  the  disease.    When  it  prevails,  however,  Uj    ^^f^ 
mortality  is  very  great,  especially  with  young  hogs.    There  has  been  a  great  scarcit^^^ 
of  hogs  for  sevenu  years  and  the  large  sums  of  money  that  go  out  of  Hie  counts^— ^ 
for  meat  is  a  serious  item.    I  have  heard  of  no  cattle  plague  in  any  other  section  thn—    tt 
around  Evington,  where  some  40  cattle  died  with  what  is  called  Texas  fever.    Sozc=Be 
disease  called  pink-eye  has  prevailed  with  horses,  and  a  few  have  died  from  tt»-J& 
cause.    It  is  common  to  give  sulphur,  copperas,  ashes,  and  salt  to  hQgs»  with  tfca^ 
belief  that  it  is  beneficial  to  prevent  disease. 

Caboline. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  1886.    I  do  aot 
know  how  it  was  introduced.     It  was  fatal  except  in  a  few  instances.    Many  ex- 
periments for  the  cure  of  the  disease  were  tried. 

Chaalotte. — Aa  to  how  or  when  hog  cholera  was  first  introduced  I  have  not  beeo  f   /^ 
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able  to  ascertain,  but  the  disease  can  be  clearly  traced  back  for  fifteen  years,  during 

all  of  which  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  and  always  very  fatal.    The 

disease  prevailed  in  this  neighborhood  for  several  years,  but  was  kept  off  my  estate 

by  close  attention  to  hygiemo  means,  viz.,  cleanliness,  change  of  ran^e,  use  of  salt 

and  ashes  all  the  year  roimd,  and  turnips  durine  winter  when  the  animals  be^  to 

cough.    When,  however,  the  hogs  of  two  neighbors  which  were  on  either  side  of 

mine  were  seriously  affected,  there  was  no  escape.    Since  that  time  it  has  been 

more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  every  year.    Prior  to  the  introduction 

of  cholera  hoffs  were  healthy,  beinR  kept  on  ranges  and  never  penned  until  put  up 

to  be  fatten^  for  pork.    The  only  limit  to  the  number  raised  was  the  amount  of 

mast  or  natural'  food  furnished  by  the  range  and  the  size  of  the  com-K^ib.     The 

preventive  measures  recommended  by  the  Department  have  proved  efficacious  in 

arresting  the  progpress  of  the  disease.    Diseases  have  not  been  more  prevalent  than 

usuaL    Some  cases  of  a  new  disease  among  lambs  have  been  reported  which  have 

proved  qutie  fatal,  particularly  to  buck  lambs,  but  its  cause,  nature,  and  origm  are 

^unknown;  should  it  prevail  again  I  shall  ask  for  an  investigation  by  a  veterinary 

snraeon. 

Cbaio, — ^Hog  cholera  does  not  prevail  annually  in  our  countv.  It  has  made  its 
ctpx>earance  here  about  once  in  every  five  years,  but  when  it  does  attack  swine  it 
^nendly  makes  a  clean  sweep.  The  disease  generally  lasts  about  three  days  before 
it  causes  death,  sometimes  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Some  hogs  get  over 
"tlie  disease.  They  generally  break  out  in  pustules,  and  shed  all  their  hair.  iMothing 
lias  proven  beneficial  as  a  remedy  for  chicken  cholera.  I  will  give  a  specific  whicn 
lias  been  doing  wonders,  though  you  will  say  it  is  worthless  because  it  is  so  simple. 
l?tesh-chumed  butter  clear  of  salt  will  cure  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen.  Fowls 
not  able  to  walk  when  fresh  butter  is  crammed  down  their  throats  recover  in  a  few 
liours.    Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  free  from  contagious  diseases. 

Fauquier.— Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  this  county  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  nearly  ten  years.  There  is  much  less  of  it  now  among  the  hogs  than  for  many 
^-ears  psjst.  Nevertheless,  hogs  are  scarce,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  the  hog" 
xaisers  had  become  discom'aged  by  thdr  great  losses  in  TO|evious  years  from  cholera, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  raise  many  hogs  this  year.  The  scarcity  of  hogs  in  the 
county  is  doubtless  the  reason  to  some  extent  why  the  hOjg;s  now  on  hand  are  so 
liealthy.  There  will  not  be  many  more  hogs  raised  in  this  county  this  year  than 
«nough  for  home  consumption. 

Gloucester.— HoK  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  fifteen  :^ears 
ago,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  in  with  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
mew  breed  of  animals. 

Gk)OCHLAND. — ^Hog  cholera,  as  well  as  I  can  learn  from  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
inade  its  appearance  in  this  countyabout  thirty-one  years  ago.  I  can  not  find  out 
anything  reliable  as  to  its  cause.  Up  to  that  time  hogs  were  very  healthy  and  prof- 
itable as  a  money  crop.  It  would  seem  that  in  late  years  there  have  not  been  enough 
Taised  to  provide  meat  for  home  consumption. 

Halifax.— The  hog  plague— cholerar— first  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun^ 
during  the  fall  of  1860,  when  it  killed  more  than  half  the  hogs  in  the  herds  attacked. 
Portions  of  the  county  which  escaped  the  disease  in  1866  were  visited  by  the  scourge 
in  1867;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  estimate  to  place  the  loss  of  hogs  for  both  years  at  70 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  in  the  county.  Very  few  of  those  attacked  recov- 
ered. Since  then  (]|uinsy  and  measles  have  prevailed,  killing  many  hogs.  The  hog 
plague  again  prevailed  m  the  coimty,  culmmating  in  the  amiost  entire  destruction 
of  herds,  in  1886;  since  which  time  hogs  have  remained  comparatively  healthy. 
Afi  late  as  thirty  years  ago  hogs  were  considered  about  the  healthiest  of  farm  am* 
mals,  rarely  dying  except  from  eating  poison  mushrooms  after  wet  seasons  in  sum* 
mer.  Cholera  was  entirely  unknown  here  before  1860.  A  few  cattle  annually  die 
of  splenic  fever.    Sheep  are  the  healthiest  of  all  farm  animals  here. 

Saikover, — ^We  consider  hog  cholera  incurable,  and  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.  Keep  hogs  in  pastures  containing  pure,  fresh 
wat^r,  and  let  them  have  access  to  a  mixture  composed  of  salt,  sulphur,  hickory 
ashes,  and  tar.  and  feed  good,  sweet  grain,  and  they  may  escape  the  disease. 

Henrico.— There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  that  I  have  heard  of 
except  among  a  lot  of  hogs  fed  on  city  garbage,  wliich  nearly  all  died  from  so-called 
disease.  I  have  a  number  of  times  known  of  hogs  dying  when  fed  on  hotel  swill, 
with  a  disease  much  like  cholera.  Sheep  are  usually  healthy.  Occasionally  one 
dies  witii  grub  in  the  head,  but  there  has  been  no  foot-rot  to  my  knowledge  for 
years. 

HiOHLAiiD.- The  general  health  of  all  animals  has  been  good  during  the  past  year. 
I  can  give  you  no  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  the  introduction  of  hog  cnolera  into 
our  ooun^.    Neither  do  I  know  what  year  it  made  its  first  appearance. 
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Isle  of  Wight. — From  the  best  information  I  can  gather  through  my  assistants 
and  others,  hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this 'section  between  1855  and  18^. 
At  fbrst  it  was  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  mushrooms  or  some  other  poisonous 
substance  obtained  by  tne  hogs,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  after  it  was  found  that 
the  disease  was  contagious.  On  my  own  farm,  which  I  have  been  cultivating  for 
forty  years,  I  never  had  the  disease  until  1866.  Since  then  it  has  been  on  my  place 
often,  until  I  adopted  the  plan  of  not  allowing  the  ho^  tobe  in  contact  with  others, 
and  not  allowing  them  to  go  on  pastures  where  the  diseased  hogs  had  been  for  two 
or  three  years.  This  is  the  only  preventive  which  seems  to  have  been  effective,  and 
in  this  I  am  borne  out  by  my  experience  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  with  whom 
I  have  consulted.  We  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  none  seem  to  be  efficacious. 
Isolation  and  attention  is  the  only  preventive.  No  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep 
have  prevailed  in  this  county  for  the  past  year.  Such  as  have  died,  the  deaths 
were  caused  by  such  diseases  as  usually  occur  among  animals.  Hogs  have  died  in 
considerable  numbers.  From  the  best  I  can  learn,  I  suppose  that  one-fourth  at 
least  of  the  stock  left  over  last  year  have  died  of  cholera.  Another  correspondent 
writes:  *^  Hog  cholera  first  maae  its  appearance  in  this  section  in  the  year  1866. 
Hogs  were  comparatively  free  from  aU  diseases  prior  to  that  year.  How  it  was 
first  introduced  is  still  a  mystery.  There  are  many  theories  but  no  unanimity  of 
opinion.  There  is  an  opinion  current  here  that  the  disease  is  largely  due  to  the  use 
of  manipulated  guanos  containing  the  blood  and  bones  of  diseased  animals,  strongly 
contendmg  that  the  diseased  gjerm  is  not  destroyed  by  the  process  of  manufacture 
and  re-introduction  to  the  soil.  One  correspondent  writes  that  *  it  was  seldom  a 
hog  died  before  the  war ;  then  every  farmer  nad  his  tar-gourd  at  his  hog  pen,  and 
used  salt  and  ashes  liberally  with  their  food,'  and  adds :  '  I  find  it  a  very  effica- 
cious remedy  even  now.'  There  is  a  better  feeling  in  reference  to  caring  for  stock, 
yet  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  as  the  major  part  are  allowed  to  roam  t£e  common 
and  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  I  can  secure  no  intelligent  or  satisfactory  report  of 
the  loss  by  disease  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  There  is  no  epidemic  prevailing 
among  them." 

James  Citt.— Hog  cholera  came  with  the  war — ^was  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced with  Western  forage  for  the  army  horses.  Before  its  introduction  our  hogs 
were  remarkably  healthy,  t^e  worst  scourge  then  being  the  mange.  As  hog  cholera 
cases  are  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  it  is  wearing 
itself  out.  ^ 

KiNQ  Geobqe. — ^Ho^  cholera  has  been  more  or  less  destructive  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  There  is  no  known  cause  for  its  appearance,  but  I  am  of  opinion  it 
is  most  prevalent  when  the  stock  is  not  properly  fed  and  sheltered.  Last  year  I  lost 
60  liead  by  the  thriftless  management  of  a  worthless  manager,  which  he  con- 
veniently ascribed  to  cholera ;  but  I  have  always  believed  the  loss  was  caused  by 
pure  neglect.  I  have  never  lost  any  animals  that  were  in  really  good  condition 
except  in  one  pen  of  fattening  hogs,  which  could  be  ascribed  to  cholera.  They  laid 
down  before  my  own  eyes,  one  after  another,  with  a  choking  cough,  and  died ;  but 
bein^  satisfied  that  the  symptoms  justified  the  conclusion,  I  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  matter  by  opening  some  of  them,  and  among  other  things  applied  the 
water  test  with  the  lungs  or  hghts,  and  I  found  I  was  justified  in  my  suspicions. 
When  I  came  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  cause,  it  turned  out  that  the  salt  in- 
tended to  last  a  month  had  been  given  to  them  at  one  time;  and  not  having  been 
sufficiently  sunphed  with  running  water  they  naturally  succumbed  to  poison  by 
chlorate  of  soda. 

KiNQ  AND  QxTEEN. — ^This  subject  of  hog  cholera  has  given  our  people  a  great  deal 
of  serious  concern.    It  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  year  1878-79,  after  which 
time  the  hogs  seemed  to  be  in  eood  health  up  to  the  year  1885,  when  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  again;  ana  during  that  year  and  1886  it  became  an  epidemic, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  escaped  its  ravages  entirely.    This  year  there  have  been  n< 
cases  heard  of  except  where  they  have  been  imported,  and  almost  invariably  thi 
disease  has  reappeared  with  them,  but  not  with  original  stocks.    I  have  f  oimd  mos 
beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  salt,  ashes,  and  sulphur  as  a  preventive,  andnsar 
bolic  acid  with  those  that  are  sick.    Though  the  disease  generally  proves  fatal,  yef 
there  are  some  mild  cases  if  preventives  are  used  and  a  few  cures  effected  in  mo 
violent  cases. 

Lee. — Horses  are  in  fine  health  and  condition.    I  never  saw  cattle  in  better  con^  — 
dition  in  this  county.    The  spring  growth  of  grass  was  sufficient  to  last  them  durin^^ 
tlie  drought.    Hogs  are  more  healthy  than  usual,  and  in  fine  condition.    Ma^^ 
enough  to  winter  our  young  hogs,  tliough  I  doubt  whether  it  is  much  advantage  t€> 
us  in  the  end,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  cholera  the  next  spring.    The  first  case  of 
the  disease  that  I  know  of  was  in  a  lot  of  hogs  that  I  bought  in  Bourbon  County, 
£7.,  which  I  summered  and  fed  in  the  fall  of  1848.    In  that  lot  I  lost  2  hogs  of  tha^ 
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disease,  though  I  saw  nothing  more  of  it  for  several  years.    Previous  to  that  time 
hogs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  quinsy  in  very  dry  weather. 

Madison. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty  was  in  the  year 
1862.  It  was  so  malignant  that  dogs  eatiJQg  of  the  carcasses  would  live  but  a  short 
time.  The  disease  was  in  a  milder  form  luitil  the  last  two  years,  when  in  many  in- 
stances it  took  the  last  hog  from  some  farmers. 

Mathews. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  fourteen  years 
ago.  For  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  much  worse,  many  persons  losing  all  they 
had.  Previously  the  disease  was  unknown.  Many  persons  advocate  the  regular 
use  of  salt  and  ashes  to  eradicate  the  disease ;  others  say  nothing  but  the  burning  of 
the  dead  and  dying  has  proved  effectuaL 

Nansemond. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  during  the 
year  1861.  The  svmptoms  were  vomiting  and  purging.  Sometimes  the  animals 
^ere  troubled  with  cou^h,  and  frequently  with  cutaneous  eruptions.  For  several 
years  afterwards  this  disease  recurred  at  irregular  intervals,  but  then  a  different 
torm  of  cholera  prevailed,  equally  if  not  more  fatal  than  the  original  disease.  Per- 
^ps  this  later  oisease  is  not  cholera.  Indeed  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  it  is 
act.  Don't  know  anything  of  its  origin  or  mode  or  means  of  its  introduction,  but 
previous  to  1861  no  disease  was  known  among  hogs  in  this  county  or  section  of  the 
state. 

New  Kent. — No  cholera  this  year.  Hogs  have  been  subject  to  the  disease  at  va- 
rious times  for  the  last  fifteen  years.    They  were  healthy  before  that  time. 

Northumberland. — The  first  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  occurred 
luring  the  year  1863.  It  was  very  fatal  that  year.  Since  that  time  it  has  occasion- 
Uly  made  its  appearance,  but  not  fatally  or  generally  over  the  county.  In  some  lo- 
sauties  it  was  bad  last  year.  We  generally  consider  the  hog  worthless  after  an 
ittack  of  cholera.  If  it  does  not  die  it  never  amounts  to  much.  We  know  of  no 
renaedy.  The  disease  usually  occurs  during  fall,  when  tlie  hogs  are  in  good  order 
uid  on  pastures,  and  it  can  not  be  attribute  to  filthy  pens. 

Orange. — ^Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  1884,  but  was  most  fatal 
ja  1885.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  affected  died.  Don't  know  how  it  was 
irst  introduced.  Has  been  sporadic  in  its  attacks,  never  affecting  all  the  herds  in 
^  neighborhood,  some  farms  losing  all  while  the  next  neighbor  womd  lose  none  with 
30  apparent  difference  in  treatment.  No  establi^ed  preventive  or  remedy  has 
Deen  found.  My  hogs  have  never  had  it.  They  have  salt  and  ashes  freely,  which 
lo  doubt  conduces  to  general  health,  and  enables  the  animal  to  resist  the  contagion. 
Before  the  appearance  of  cholera  hogs  were  generally  healthy.  A  few  cases  of 
icours  in  calves  and  colts  have  been  reported.  Farm  stock  generally  entered  the 
winter  in  good  condition,  and  there  is  abundant  forage.  Ensilage  is  becoming  more 
Dopular,  and  stock  is  better  sheltered  and  cared  for. 

Pittsylvania. — I  think  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county 
ibout  the  year  1874  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  unknown.  Since  that  time  I  • 
fuppose  one-half  the  hogs  in  the  county  have  died.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered for  it,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  hogs  bedding  in  old 
straw  or  in  old  houses  where  it  is  dry  and  dusty  are  more  liable  to  the  disease. 
Last  year  I  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  my  hogs.  This  year  I  have  paid  more  at- 
tention to  their  bedding,  furnishing  fresh  leaves  and  tobacco  stalks  for  bedding, 
uid  early  m  the  spring  I  put  them  in  my  apple  orchard  where  there  was  plenty  of 
clover  and  green  apples.  Although  nearly  a!ll  of  them  had  the  cholera  it  was  in  a 
mild  form,  and  none  of  them  died.  I  also  gave  them  sour  slops  once  a  day.  I  shall 
continue  the  same  treatment  for  the  next  year. 

Prince  George. — ^Up  to  1884  hog^  cholera  waa  not  known  in^ur  county,  but  in 
l884r-*85  it  swept  off  every  hog  some  of  our  farmers  had.  Hie  cause  of  the  disease 
has  never  been  known  to  us,  but  I  have  never  known  a  herd  that  was  in  good  con- 
dition and  weU  cared  for  to  have  it.  It  has  been  all  around  me  within  a  half  mile 
each  way,  but  I  have  never  had  a  case  yet.  I  keep  a  slop  barrel  in  my  lot,  and  have 
all  of  the  slops  from  the  cook  room  put  in  it  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  I  attribute  my 
escape  to  the  grease  and  soap  that  is  in  the  slop  water.  I  know  of  no  other  reason, 
as  I  have  never  used  any  other  preventive.  I  am  not  a  large  hog-raiser;  from  30  to 
50  head  is  generaUy  the  extent  of  my  stock. 

Rappahannock. — The  hog  cholera  in  our  county  has  been  local  this  year.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  the  disease  made  its  first  appearance  here.  Before  that  time 
hogs  were  generally  healthy. 

Richmond. — ^Hog  cholera,  or  a  disease  very  much  like  it,  commenced  down  hero  in 
the  Summer  and  fall  of  1885.  In  1886  it  was  very  bad,  some  losing  nearly  all  their 
hogs;  andivhat  few  remained  did  not  do  well.  Meat  was  very  scarce,  so  tliat  it  had 
to  be  shipped  down  from  Baltimore.  But  this  year  has  been  free  from  disease,  though 
not  a  futr  supply  raised,  tliat  is,  as  many  as  three  years  ago.    All  other  stock  free 
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from  disease  and  in  very  fair  order.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  stallions  in  the 
county,  so  we  are  raising  quite  a  number  of  colts. 

Scott.— -The  disease  known  here  as  hog  cholera  first  appeared  about  twenty-five 
years  a^o.  Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were  generally  healmy.  The  means  of  its  in- 
troduction or  the  cause  is  not  knovm.  The  past  year  cholera  has  not  prevailed  here 
to  any  great  extent.  The  present  year  the  general  health  of  hogs  has  oeen  tolerably 
good.  I  have  never  known  all  classee  of  farm  animals  freer  from  disease  than  the 
past  year. 

Stafford. -^Hog  cholera  has  abated  very  much  during  the  year,  one  reason  being, 
I  suppose,  a  reduction  in  the  number.  It  first  made  its  appearance  fn  this  counfy 
about  thirty  years  ago,  from  no  ^rceptible  cause.  Previous  to  that  time  hogs  were 
healthy.  It  is  confined  to  certain  localities  at  a  time.  After  killing  most  of  the 
stock  it  disappears,  and  frequently  does  not  make  its  appearance  a^ain  for  some  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years.  Hogs  m  good  condition  are  equally  liable  to  it,  and  sometimes 
whole  pens  ready  to  be  butch^ed  are  attacked.  I  uiink  it  may  be  kept  off  sometimes 
by  freely  using  Kdt,  ashes,  and  charcoal. 

Sussex.— A  disease  called  hog  cholera  prevailed  in  this  county  previous  to  this 
year  to  quite  an  alarming  extent.  In  some  sections  the  farmers  lost  almost  their  en- 
tire stociE  of  hogs  by  the  oisease.  This  year,  however,  it  was  noticed  but  little,  there- 
fore the  outlook  for  hogs  is  better  than  for  several  years.  The  disease  generaUy 
attacks  the  hogs  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  continues  until  the  first  frost  or  cool 
weather. 

Tazewell.— For  two  years— 1886  and  1887— fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  hog  crop  was 
swept  away  by  cholera.  The  number  has  been  reduced  far  below  the  needs  of 
the  population.  The  disease  has  prevailed  in  circumscribed  localities  in  different 
years,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years,  but  during  the  years  mentioned  it  was  fiight- 
ful.  No  period  or  cause  c£Ui  be  stated  for  its  appearance.  It  seems  now  to  prevail  at 
all  seasons. 

Westmoreland. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  this  county  in  1888.  The  means 
or  mode  of  its  introduction  are  not  known.  Previous  to  the  above  date  our  hogs 
were  generally  very  h^thy  and  subject  to  no  disease.  In  1884-'85  its  ravages  were 
particularly  severe,  and  many  farmers  lost  tlieir  entire  herds.  In  1886  the  disease 
began  to  abate,  and  in  1887  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

WISE. — ^There  was  some  hog  cholera  in  our  county  the  past  fall  and  this  winter,  but 
it  was  not  so  general  or  fatal  as  in  the  year  1885. 

York. — ^Ho^  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  county  about  the  j^eax  1870. 
Prior  to  that  time  our  hogs  were  eeneraily  healthy.  It  seems  mat  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  we  call  the  improved  stock  came  this  disease  known  as  hog  cholera.  It 
is  sometimes  confined  to  certain  localities;  then  again  it  strikes  pretty  generallv 
through  the  whole  coimty.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  hog  in  one  way,  then  again  dif- 
ferently altogether.  In  1885  it  was  pretty  ^neral  throughout  the  whole  county,  as- 
suming somewhat  the  scope  of  an  epidemic;  and  the  nature  of  ihe  disease  seemed 
long  and  lingering,  scarcely  any  hogs  dyin^  suddenly.  If  any  survived  it  would  be 
after  a  long  illness,  and  they  were  miserable  looking  objects,  perfectly  hairless.  In 
1886  it  was  confined  to  localities,  and  was  veryfatal  and  qmck  in  its  destruction. 
This  year  we  have  scarcely  heard  of  a  case,  we  have  been  using  as  a  preventive 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

'  Asotin. — ^There  has  never  been  a  case  of  cholera  among  hogs  in  this  part  of  the 
Territory.  They  have  been  remarkably  free  from  disease  of  all  kinds.  There  has 
been  a  disease  among  cattle  the  last  year  called  black  leg.  It  affects  young  cattie 
principally,  especially  calves.  I  hav«  no  way  of  making  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
number  affected,  nor  can  I  tell  exactly  the  number  lost  by  this  disease. 

Chehalis. — There  is  no  such  disease  known  as  cholera  among  hogs  in  this  counter* 
They  are  remarkably  healthy,  as  are  all  other  classes  of  farm  animals  in  tlus 
county. 

CLARK.—Very  few  hogs  are  raised  in  this  county.  There  never  has  been  a  case 
of  hog  cholera  here.  Very  little  corn  is  fed  to  hogs.  They  are  fed  principally  veg- 
etables, pease,  shorts,  and  some  green  corn.     Horses  and  cattle  have  been  healthy. 

Columbia. — There  never  has  been  any  hog  cliolera  in  this  county  that  I  can  hear 
of.  Hogs  are  very  healthy.  Horses,  especially  young  ones,  have  distemper  pretty 
badly  occasionally.    Cattle  have  no  disease  here. 

Douglas. — There  has  not  been  a  case  of  hoe  cholera  in  this  county  since  its  set- 
tlement, to  my  knowledge,  and  I  was  amon^  tne  first  settlers. 

Frankun. — There  are  but  few  hogs  raised  in  this  county  and  hog  cholera  is  some- 
tbing  entirely  unknown  among  them.    Farm  animals  generally  are  healthj. 
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ISLiin). — "Hog  cholera  Ib  something  we  know  nothing  about  in  tiliis  county  except 
9B  we  read  of  it  as  prevailing  eteewhere. 

Kitsap. — ^There  has  been  something  of  the  nature  of  hog  cholera  existing  in 
Skagit  CJounty,  some  60  miles  north  of  this  locality.  Quite  a  number  of  hogs  have 
died  there.    All  here  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

Klikitat. — So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  hog  cholera  does  not  exist  in  this 
county  or  Territory.  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  physical  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  this  animal,  and  in  this  section  of  the  counts  I  find  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion perfectly  developed  and  clear  of  disease.  Where  I  formerly  Uved^  in  Missouri, 
this  healthful  condition  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  did  not  alwavs  prevail.  The  liver 
was  usually  badly  ulcerated,  the  kidneys  and  bowels  pregnant  with  worms.  Under 
Boch  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  an  animal  to  enjo^  good  health. 

Lewis. — ^There  has  never  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  coimhr.  Hogs  are  very 
healthy  here  and  no  conta^ous  diseases  prevail  among  them.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
aheep  have  died  during  the  past  year,  but  none  with  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 


Ldtooln. — ^There  never  has  been  a  case  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 

Pacific. — ^There  has  never  been  any  contagious  disease  among  hogs  in  this  county. 
Bat  few  sheep  or  hogs  are  kept,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  bears. 

Pdebcb. — ^We  have  no  such  disease  amon^  hogs  as  cholera  or  any  other  disease. 
No  diseases  amonff  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep.  Now  and  then  an  animal  will  die,  but 
generally  from  oroinary  causes. 

Skaqit. — ^A  disease  called  cholera  has  extended  over  about  one-fourth  of  the 
county.  It  does  not  act  like  cholera.  The  hogs  would  be  sick  a  month  or  more, 
would  draw  up  their  backs  and  act  as  though  they  were  cold.  This  was  in  August 
and  September.  About  one-half  of  them  died.  The  remainder  do  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  well  yet.  About  400  head  died.  There  is  now  a  disease  among  cattle  con- 
fined to  a  small  portion  of  the  county.  We  can  not  make  out  what  it  is.  Lumps 
oome  on  the  jaw  and  breast,  which,  after  from  four  to  ten  weeks,  begin  to  discharee 
matter.  Some  get  better,  but  do  not  seem  to  entirely  recover.  Some  have  to  be 
killed  to  get  them  out  of  their  misery.  We  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  and  how 
to  treat  it. 

Wahkiakum. — I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  county  twenty-one  years  and  have  , 
never  heard  of  hog  cholera  prevailing  here.    I  think  tiiere  has  been  no  such  disease 
iu  this  county. 

Waixa  Walla. — Such  a  disease  as  hog  cholera  has  never  made  its  appearance 
in  this  county.  There  has  been  no  disease  of  any  kind  affecting  domestic  animals 
in  this  county,  except  scab  in  sheep,  which  only  injures  the  wool  cUp. 

WEST  VmOINLA.. 

Bebkeley. — ^This  county  has  been  troubled  for  many  years  with  hog  cholera.  I 
can  not  state  the  year  it  first  appeared. 

Boone. — No  diseases  among  horses  other  than  distemper,  bots,  etc.  Hogs  have 
been  healthy  this  year,  what  few  we  have,  for  nearly  all  died  last  year  witn  what 
we  called  hog  cholera.  I  have  no  idea  of  any  producing  cause,  or  of  any  effective 
remedy,  though  many  were  tried.  The  present  year  has  been  a  remarkably  healthy 
one  for  all  kmds  of  farm  stock.  A  few  cattle,  as  usual,  have  died  of  a  disease 
generally  known  as  murrain. 

Cabell. — ^We  have  had  but  little  hog  cholera  during  the  year  in  the  county.  As 
a  general  thing  there  have  been  no  remedies  administered.  Some  of  the  farmers 
use  soft  soap,  others  sulphur  and  copperas,  but  we  have  had  no  remedies  that  will 
in  the  least  check  the  disease  when  once  it  starts  m  a  lot  of  hogs.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  run  its  course,  as  the  remedies  applied  do  not  seem  in  any  case  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

Calhoun. — ^We  have  had  the  so-called  hoe  cholera  off  and  on  for  twenty  years, 
occasionally  a  family  of  hogs  dying  of  it.  I  nave  paid  close  attention  to  it,  liaving 
had  experience  with  it  in  Massachusetts  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  most  instances  it  is  caused  by  in-breeding,  but  I  never  knew  of  an 
instance  where  hogs  had  plenty  of  salt,  lime,  and  water  where  there  was  a  case  of  it. 
I  lost  a  whole  family  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  have  never  lost  one  since,  while 
my  neighbors  have  lost  heavily,  although  they  had  my  advice  as  to  the  cause. 

Doddridge. — I  do  not  know  of  any  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  A  few  years  ago 
some  persons  brought  some  hogs  here  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  some  of  them 
died  with  cholera.  I  think  the  last  of  them  died  here  for  want  of  something  to 
eat.  A  great  many  persons  keep  more  hogs  than  they  have  feed  to  supply  them 
with.  With  the  exception  of  calves  we  have  had  no  great  mortality  among  any 
class  of  farm  animals. 
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Freuoht. — To  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  there  has  n 

as  hog  cholera  in  ourcounty.    No  hogs  are  raised  fo _  __^ 

triea  to  have  »  few  for  his  own  use.  Don't  think  there  was  ever  a  hog  fattened  hero 
on  com.  Hogsareof  agoodgrade,but  we  onlyhaTeafewinourcotm^.  Afew 
honiea  supposed  to  be  affected  with  glanders  have  been  condenmed  and  killed  by 
order  of  our  citizens. 

GiuiBB.^Uog  cholera  is  a  disease  scarcely  known  in  this  county,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  real  case  in  the  county.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  herds,  and  the  hogs  are  not  connned  in 
large  numbers  in  close  and  uncomfortable  pens.  There  has  been  no  prerailing  dis- 
ease among  any  class  of  farm  animals  durmg  the  past  year, 

Orast. — Hog  cholera  was  introduced  into  the  adjoining  county  (Hardy)  four 
years  ago,  from  a  lot  of  hogs  brought  infrom  the  West.  Shortly  after  they  com- 
menced to  die.  Soon  it  spread  in  the  neighborhood.  The  farm  on  which  they 
were  placed  is  some  4  miles  below  MoorcAeld,  onthesoutli  In'anch  of  the  Potomac 
Next  year  it  came  up  to  Petersburgh  on  the  same  stream  in  this  county,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  died.  The  foliowing  year  it  came  down  in  my  neighborhood, 
on  Patterson's  Creek.  I  was  the  first  and  only  one  below  the  mountain  that  lost  by 
the  disease.  How  they  got  it  I  can  not  say.  My  hogs  run  to  the  pike  and  some 
hogs  that  were  affected  were  driven  down  the  road.  Theee  hogs  were  infected  up 
on  the  mountain  3  miles  from  here,  and  they  certainly  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
mine.  I  lost  10  last  summer;  they  were  sick  aU  summer  and  at  last  they  died. 
The  following  winter  my  next  neighbor's  hogs  were  attacked.  He  lost  some  20 
head.  Last  year  (188«)  we  heard  little  about  it,  but  this  year  it  has  been  very 
fatal  and  many  have  died. 

Hancock. — A  disease  has  prevailed  among  the  h<^s  of  this  county  the  past  fall, 

stated  in  my  last  regular  report.    It  is  generally  regarded  as  being  hog  cholera,  and  

has  been  so  pronounced  by  Dr.  Queen,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,     __ 
who  was  employed  by  the  board  of  health  of  tliis  county  to  investigate  the  subject 
The  doctor's  opinion  is,  however,  called  in  question,  as  you  will  see  from  the  incloeed^^H 
clipping  made  from  a  local  paper  (the  Hancock  Courier)  of  tliis  day's  date : 

"The  Steubenville  Gazette  says  :  '  Dr.  S,  E.  Queen,  veterinary  surgeon  of  this  city^^.-  , 
being  called  to  Chester,  Hancock  County,  W.Vu.,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  f      i 

disease  that  was  proving  fatal  to  many  hogs  in  that  neigliborhood,  reported  to  Dr 

P.C.McIjme,  of  New  Cumberland,  president  of  the  county  board  or  health,  pro 

nouncing  the  disease  typhoid  pneumonia,  commonly  known  as 'hog  cholera.'  H<^^b 
further  says  regarding  the  disease :  '  It  appears  to  arise  from  contagion  and  in-  — j 
fectiononly.  When  an  animal  is  noticed  unwell  it  should  be  at  once  isolated  o^:^- 
destroyed  and  the  healthy  ones  removed  from  the  pen  or  lot  and  all  Utter  and  ei^^^ 
crement  burned  and  the  iucloeures  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Would  also  recom  _^ 
Aiend  that  all  hogs  dying  from  the  disease  should  be  cremated.  No  specifics  hav^^' 
yet  been  found  that  would  cure  or  eradicate  the  epidcanic' 

"  Dr.  Queen  may  be  the  king  of  horee  doctors,  out  a  Kentlemon  from  Grant  diaa^^" 
trict  informs  us  that  the  disease  is  not '  hog  cholera'  at  sJl.  He  says  tliat  the  genu^^ 
ine  hog  cholera  operates  upon  the  animals  the  same  as  the  Asiatic  cholera  does  upo^^^ 
human  beings,  by  purging,  eto.  In  this  disease  there  are  no  such  symptoms,  bu^^K 
the  reverse,  and  that  the  animals  become  feverish,  etc.  The  doctor  may  be  rigb^^ 
about  its  being  incurable,  for,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there's  no  cure  Iom-^^" 
any  kind  of  cholera." 

No  disease  eiista  among  either  horseH,  cattle,  or  sheep,  and  I  make  no  return  a^*=^ 
to  them.  The  hog  disease  is  confined  to  a  single  locality — the  northern  end  of  !!■  ' 
county — and  has  almost  wholly  abated. 

Habdt. — The  disease  generally  known  as  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearand 
in  this  counh-  in  1880.  Many  of  us  never  believed  it  was  cholera,  ft  has  tt= 
appearance  of  a  lung  trouble,  beginning  with  a  dry  cough  and  continuing  soiu— 
time?  for  from  four  to  seven  weeks,  or  till  the  hog  is  nothing  but  a  shadow.  Tli^ 
do  not  eat  well,  and  seem  to  die  from  slari'atiun.  I  have  known  one-half  of 
drove  to  die  and  the  others  not  to  be  affected  ut  all.  There  has  been  less  of 
recently;  in  some  places  where  farmers  have  burned  or  buried  the  dead  ones  tliE?'re 
is  none  of  it  at  all.  The  raising  of  horses  and  mules  is  gradually  increasing,  wJai/e 
raising  cattle  and  sheep  is  decreasing.  I  think  the  increase  in  the  horses  is  at  le-ast 
30  per  cent,  greater  than  five  years  ago.  They  are  generallv  healthy,  and  are  kept 
in  stables  and  sheds  in  rough  weather.  Some  cattle  liave  5ied  of  black  leg,  and  a 
few  from  hollow-hom  as  it  is  called.  About  all  uftlicted  with  the  former  die.  vhiH 
the  latter  are  often  saved  by  boring  the  horn  and  ajiplying  turpentine.  Somt'  sliecp 
liave  died  from  grub  and  some  from  stomach  worms,  which  latter  we  liave  Icimea 
to  remove  with  uopperas  administered  in  small  quantities  in  the  feed. 

Habrison.— Hog  cholera  does  not  prevail  In  this  county.     Large  numben  of 
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leejp  are  raised  in  this  county,  which  are  shipped  when  qmte  young  to  the  New 
ork  markets. 

Kanawha. — Previous  to  the  year  1880  hogs  were  remarkably  healthy  in  this 
unty.  In  that  year,  and  also  in  1883-'85-'87,  the  so-called  hog  cholera  made  sad 
kvoc  among  the  hogs,  especially  among  fat  hogs.  The  disease  came  like  a  blight, 
ithout  any  apparent  cause.  Ho^  that  had  been  kept  upon  good  pasture  and  well 
red  for,  and  having  no  opportunity  to  get  the  disease  from  outsiae,  were  equally 
seased.  Young  hogs  once  attacked  by  the  disease  and  recovering  are  never  again 
ible  to  take  the  malady.  Dr.  William  Mairs,  who  lives  in  the  northwest  end  of 
LT  county,  writes  me  that  about  50  fat  hogs  died  in  his  section  this  fall  from  the 
-called  cholera.  But  the  doctor  says  the  disease  is  not  and  never  was  the  cholera, 
it  is  a  brain  and  throat  trouble.  Aside  from  the  50  deaths  reported  by  Dr.  Mairs, 
lear  of  no  disease  among  hogs  in  my  county.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
3e  use  of  apples  would  prevent  the  disease,  but  my  hogs  died  in  the  orchard  last 
ar  while  the  ground  was  covered  with  fruit. 

McDowell. — There  has  been  but  little  hog  cholera  in  this  countv  in  the  last  year. 
un  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  year  of  the  first  al)peaiance  of  the  disease,  but 
Delieve  about  ten  years  ago.  From  what  I  can  ascertain  hogs  were  generally 
talthy  before  that  time. 

Mabshall. — I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  had  no  hog  cholera  in  our  county 
r  several  years  past.  Hogs  are  fed  on  soft  food,  and  run  in  fields  of  clover.  Farm 
imals  throughout  the  county  are  exempt  from  disease. 

BilNERAL. — Bog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  about  fifteen  or 
renty  years  ago.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  extends  all  over  a  county  in  one  year,  but 
ually  confines  its  ravages  to  one  or  two  districts  the  next  year;  but  sometimes, 
lien  there  is  anything  left  for  it  to  feed  upon,  remains  two  or  three  years  in  the 
me  district,  ftevious  to  its  appearance  nere  there  was  seldom  any  loss  by  dis- 
se  among  swine.  By  what  means,  or  from  what  cause  it  was  first  mtroduced,  is 
U  as  great  a  mystery  as  at  first.  There  had  been  no  cases  in  my  immediate  nei^h- 
•rhood  for  several  years,  until  last  fall,  when  a  drove  from  Hardy,  an  adjjoinmg 
unty  where  the  disease  prevailed,  pasised  through  here,  and  soon  after  it  com- 
enced  its  ravages  here  among  several  herds;  but  whether  introduced  n or  not  by 
is  drove  seems  uncertain,  as  the  same  drove  had  passed  here  without  commum- 
ting  the  disease  so  far  as  known.  No  preventive  or  remedy  for  thi^  disease  is 
Lown,  though  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  hogs  raised  principally  on  grass  suffer 
ss  from  it,  and  are  less  liable  to  its  attacks.  My  experience,  however,  does  not 
rroberate  tliis  opinion. 

Monongalia.— -1  don't  think  there  has  been  a  death  from  cholera  among  hogs  in 
is  county. 

Morgan. — The  introduction  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  occurred  in  1862.  Pre- 
Dus  to  that  time  hogs  were  healthy  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  As  to  the  cause  of  the 
sease  I  know  nothing.  Calomel,  alum,  and  poke-root  have  been  used  to  good  effect 
times  by  putting  into  swill;  but  I  have  never  found  a  sure  remedy  or  preventive 
r  the  disease. 

Nicholas. — ^We  have  had  no  cholera  among  our  hogs  for  some  years  past  to 
aount  to  anything.  In  some  localities,  perhaps,  some  few  hogs  would  die  with  it, 
it  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  serious  attention. 

Ohio. — I  am  pleased  to  state  that  hog  cholera  has  be^n  entirely  stamped  out  of 
is  county.  So  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
is  season.  All  the  disease  we  have  had  among  this  class  of  n.Tnma.la  was  due  to  poor 
nitary  conditions.  As  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease,  I  would  say  that  in  1880  a 
x-load  of  Western  ho^  was  shipped  into  this  county  for  feeding  purposes,  which 
•oved  to  be  affected  with  the  disease.  These  were  the  first  well-demied  cases  of  the 
sease  known  here.  There  has  been  more  or  less  every  year  since  until  this  year, 
orses  have  been  healthy.  The  usual  amount  of  foot-rot  has  prevailed  among 
Leep.  This  disease  is  not  usually  fatal,  but  lowers  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
I  per  cent.  There  has  been  an  imusual  fatality  attending  farrowing  sows  this  fall. 
I  some  cases  they  have  lost  all  their  pigs.  We  attribute  this  loss  to  the  fact  that 
le  sows  were  allowed  to  run  to  acorns,  which  were  very  abundant  tbiB  year. 
Ritchie. — ^There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  for  several  years  past, 
id  then  it  was  brougnt  in  with  a  lot  of  hogs  purchased  somewhere  in  Onio.  bince 
lat  time  the  county  has  not  been  revisited  by>it. 

Roane. — Horses,  cattle,  and  i^eep  have  been  nearly  free  from  any  disease  during 
le  year.  Hogs  in  some  districts  have  been  diseased  witli  what  the  people  call  chol- 
•a.  The  symptoms  vary  greatly.  Sometimes  the  ear  is  affected  and  tiiey  become 
3af.  At  other  times  they  become  lame,  and  sometimes  the  throat  becomes  sore, 
jc. 

Summers. — Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  or  about  the  yeas  IfiSX, 
very  year  more  or  less  of  this  disease  occurs.    This  y eax  moi^  "ho^  '^-^^  ^'^  Ix^sia. 
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this  disease  than  usual.  The  disease  is  always  more  fatal  along  the  rlTor  than  in  the 
hack  country.    We  have  never  jet  discovered  anything  that  would  effect  a  cure. 

Tucker. — Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  ahout  eight  years  ago, 
and  was  brought  here  from  othef  sections  by  the  importation  of  sto&  hogs.  ^Hie 
disease  has  never  been  so  fatal  here  as  in  some  other  counties,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
not  been  so  destructive  as  formerly.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  cholera  the  ho^  of 
this  county  were  healthy.  The  drought  has  been  so  severe  that  stock,  especially 
cattle,  are  starting  into  winter  in  poor  condition. 

WiBT. — ^Hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  the  years  1867-68. 
Brior  to  that  time  hogs  seemed  very  healthy.  The  origin  of  the  disease  I  can  not 
give.  There  were  some  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  the  county  last  year.  Five  at  the 
hogs  died.    The  others  still  linger  with  disease  and  are  worthless. 

WOOD. — It  ha»been  twenty-nve  years  since  we  have  had  hog  cholera  to  any  extent. 
At  that  time  I  think  the  loss  was  at  least  88  per  cent,  of  the  hogs.  How  it  was  in- 
troduced I  can  not  say.  Since  that  time  hogs,  as  a  rule,  have  been  healthy.  Cattle|in 
our  county  are  not  looking  well.  The  very  dry  summer  cut  the  pastures  short, 
and  cattle  started  into  the  wmter  in  poor  condition.  Feed,  I  think,  in  the  county 
will  be  insufficient  for  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  wintered. 

Wyoming.— Ho^  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  our  county  about  the  year 
1866.  Since  that  time  our  ho^  have  not  been  so  healthy.  A  great  many  die  each 
year  from  this  disease.  Previous  to  the  time  it  first  made  its  appearance  hogs  were 
very  healthy.  The  mode  or  manner  of  its  introduction  in  our  county  is  not  Known. 
There  is  no  prevalent  disease  among  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 

WISOONSIN. 

Babbon. — No  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Several  colts  had  distemper  last  spring, 
and  a  few  of  them  died  by  taking  cold  through  carelessness  of  owners.  Several 
horses  had  what  was  pronounced  glanders,  and  were  exterminated.  The  disease 
ceased  after  the  destruction  of  the  footed  animals. 

Brown. — ^Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  here  about  ten  years  a^o.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  came  from  nor  how  it  ccune.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  it  was  among 
our  brewers,  who  kept  hogs  and  fed  them  chiefiy  upon  barley  malt.  They  lost 
about  their  entire  droves.  The  hogs  were  well  kept,  mostly,  in  ^ood,  dean  pens. 
A  couple  of  years  later  I  had  a  drove  of  about  40  head  of  various  sizes.  They 
were  kept  in  pens  and  fed  largely  with  weeds  and  refuse  from  my  garden,  I  having 
but  a  small  amount  of  grain.  About  the  first  of  September  cholera  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  them,  and  I  lost  the  entire  drove  except  3  or  4.  The  above  are 
fair  samples  of  its  behavior  in  this  countv.  Since  that  time  it  has  disappeared  and 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  no  other  diseases  among  eitner  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep. 

Buffalo. — ^No  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  in  the  county  during  the  current  year. 
In  the  year  1885  about  one-tenth  of  the  animals  in  the  county  died  of  the  disease, 
but  since  then  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it. 

Calumbt. — ^About  three  years  ago  some  losses  occurred  in  this  vicinity  from  what 
was  supposed  to  be  hog  cholera.  These  were  the  only  cases.  How  it  was  intro- 
duced is  not  known.  Before  and  since  hogs  have  been  quite  healthy,  so  much  so 
that  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  ever  was  a  case  of  the  genuine  disease  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  few  losses,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  disease  since,  leads  me  to  this 
conclusion.    Hogs  are  in  quite  a  healthy  condition  at  the  present  time. 

Chippewa.— Few  animals  have  suffered  from  anything  like  an  epidemic  during 
the  past  year  in  this  county.  There  has  been  very  little  disease  amon^  hogs.  1 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  no  cholera  has  prevailed  among  this  class  of  animals  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

Clark. — Theie  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  coimty.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Horses  are  troubled  with  epizootic  distemper,  with  mfiammation  on 
the  lungs,  caused  by  overwork  and  colds. 

Columbia. — Hog  cholera  first  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  and  continued 
throiu^h  that  waiter.    Hogs  had  been  entirely  healthy  up  to  that  time.    The  disease 
would  break  out  where  no  exposure  could  be  traced.    Every  hog  would  die  on  some 
farms,  while  others  in  the  same  neighborhood  would  entirely  escape.    Those  that 
escaped  one  year  would  attribute  it  to  some  preventive  they  had  used  and  would 
say:  **  No  need  to  have  the  cholera."    The  next  year  their  herds  would  be  the  first 
attacked  notwithstanding  their  preventives.    Everything  about  the  disease  is  mys- 
terious.   One  farmer  bought  40  hogs,  20  from  one  man  and  20  from  another. 
Neither  had  the  disease  among  their  herds.    The  two  lots  were  put  together.    Ali 
of  one  lot  died,  while  none  of  the  others  were  affected  by  the  disease.    Fanners  are 
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▼ery  much  discouraged  about  pork-rai&inK)  and  from  fear  of  cholera  most  of  the 
hogs  in  this  country  are  sold  when  about  half  grown. 

Crawford. — I  believe  that  hog  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in 
18B0.  In  1883  it  spread  all  over  the  county,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  to  the 
farmers  by  that  fatal  disease.  It  seemed  that  the  disease  was  incurable,  but  from 
1883  it  has  gradually  disappeared.  This  jear,  from  what  I  can  learn,  but  few  cases 
have  occurred  in  the  county;  possibly  $800  would  cover  the  entire  loss. 

Dane. — Hog  cholera  was  broueht  to  this  county  from  Chicago  about  five  years 
ago.  A  farmer  purchased  a  car-load  of  hogs  at  the  Union  stock-yards  in  that  city, 
and  did  not  discover  that  the  animals  were  diseased  until  they  were  unloaded  at  the 
town  of  Ogden.  The  disease  having  gained  a  foothold  decimated  several  droves  on 
farms  of  that  and  neighboring  towns ;  but  it  did  not  spread  throughout  the  county, 
as  measures  were  used  with  success  to  restrict  it.  A  little  of  the  disease  still  lingers 
in  that  part  of  the  county.  I  can  not  trace  it  now  on  more  than  two  or  three  farms, 
and  on  uiese  but  a  few  animals  are  affected.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  cholera  our 
hogs  were  healthy.  No  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed  among  horses,  cattle,  or 
sheep. 

DODGB. — ^About  one  year  ago  there  were  a  few  small  pigs  or  shoats  that  died  of  a 
disease  that  I  thought  at  the  time  was  hoe  cholera,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  their  death  was  the  extreme  cold  weather,  and  their  crowding  one  another 
to  suffocation,  as  I  have  had  no  more  trouble  since  the  cold  weather  passed  by.  As 
the  balance  of  the  hogs  have  done  well  since,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disease 
was  anything  serious.  All  of  my  aids  report  extremely  good  health  in  all  kinds  of 
stock., 

Door. — ^I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anj  hog  cholera  in  the  county  this  year,  at 
least  I  can  not  get  an  account  of  any.  Neither  do  I  think  the  small  amoimt  of  dis- 
ease among  hogs  last  year  was  cholera.  I  investi^ted  several  cases  of  reported 
cholera,  and  concluded  the  difficulty  was  exposure  in  some  cases,  and  abuse,  with 
lack  of  care,  in  others.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  prevailing  among  any  of  our 
domestic  animals.  Situated  as  we  are,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  Qur 
air  Is  very  pure,  our  water  very  good  and  grass  abundant,  so  the  health  of  all  stock 
is  excellent.  If  there  is  an  occasional  ailment  or  death  it  is  more  for  want  of  care 
or  food  than  any  other  cause. 

Fond  du  Lac. — ^There  has  been  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  for  several  years. 
It  came  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  left  without  an^  adequate  reason.  I  do 
not  know  the  cause,  but  the  farming  community  do  not  ^ve  as  much  attention  to 
raising  swine*as  formerly.  It  does  not  look  as  tnough  pnces  were  not  favorable,  as 
dressed  pork  is  in  eood  demand  at  $6.25  to  $6.75  per  100  pounds. 

Green. — ^The  only  disease  of  anv  kind  in  our  county  is  among  hogs,  and  goes  by 
the  general  name  of  hog  cholera,  but  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  it  may  be  doubt^  whether  it  is  the  true  cholera.  Nearly  aU  of  the  affected 
animals  are  hrst  taken  with  a  cough,  when  death  follows.  The  cough  continues  to 
increase  in  intensity  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  The  disease  is  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  county,  and  not  all  droves  are  afilicted  in  the  same  neighborhood.  As 
to  the  amoimt  of  loss  or  number  of  deaths,  nothing  but  a  personal  canvass  of  t^e 
diseased  district  can  be  rehed  on  for  a  correct  statement. 

Green  Lake. — Hog  cholera  was  first  known  in  this  county  in  the  early  fall  of 
1886.  It  was  brought  into  the  coun^  by  bringing  hogs  from  an  infected  district. 
Hogs  in  this  county  were  healthy  up  to  that  time.  The  disease  has  been  confined  to 
the  two  towns  of  Mackford  and  Manchester,  of  this  county,  according  to  the  best 
Information  that  I  have  been  able  to  get.  We  have  lost  in  this  county  this  year 
about  2,000  hogs  by  the  disease.  It  has  oeen  fatal  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  usually 
goes  through  a  whole  herd  when  it  gets  into  one.  Some  farmers  have  lost  nearly  a 
hundred  head. 

Grant. — ^Hog  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
county  has  never  been  dear  of  it  since,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  playing  great 
havoc  among  the  stock  hogs,  all  dying  that  are  attacked.  I  estimate  the  losses  for 
the  current  year  at  $170,000. 

Jackson. — There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  The  disease  has  never  pre- 
vailed here.  There  have  been  three  or  four  cases  of  glanders  among  horses,  but 
veterinary  surgeons  have  stamped  out  the  disease. 

Juneau. — ^Ho^  cholera  has  prevailed  for  the  past  ton  years,  more  or  less.  The 
principal  cause  is  supposed  to  be  feeding  too  much  com,  or  nearly  all  com.  Since 
oranand  ground  oats  and  com  mixed  has  been  used  for  diet,  very  littie  cholera  has 
been  noticed.  Very  little  disease  among  horses,  other  than  the  common  horse  dis- 
temper. Black  leg  is  the  principal  disease  among  cattle.  A  great  many  die  with  it. 
There  is  no  disease  among  sheep.    Wolves  and  dogs  destroy  a  good  many. 

Kewaunee. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Stock  comparatively 
healthy — ^no  unusual  disease  prevailing  among  any  claBS« 
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La  Fayette. — The  exact  date  of  the  advent  of  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera 
into  this  county  is  not  known.  I  think  it  was  about  1878-^79 ;  but  at  that  date  hogs 
had  begun  to  be  more  delicate  than  formerly,  and  lung  fever  had  made  its  appear- 
ance among  shoats.  This  was  generally  attributed  to  letting  the  hogs  sleep  at  the 
straw  pile,  where  they  would  pile  up  on  top  of  one  another  and  get  very  warm.  They 
frequently  had  to  golong  distances  to  the  corn-crib  and  stand  in  the  cold,  piercing 
winds  and  snow  to  eat  frozen  com.  No  wonder  they  contracted  lung  fever.  I  have 
noticed  one  peculiarity  about  the  so-called  hog  cholera.  In  its  frequent  outbreaks 
it  invariably  begins  with  some  one's  hogs  who  has  lots  of  com,  and  from  this  I  in- 
fer that  com  is  not  the  best  feed,  at  least  for  young  pi^  and  brood  stock.  Our  hogs 
are  like  kegs  of  lard  on  legs.  Vitality  and  health  are  in  the  muscular,  nervous,  and 
blood  parts  of  the  animal.  We  breed  from  young  stock  that  is  imfit  to  perform 
the  duties  of  reproduction,  till  our  ho^  have  no  constitution,  and  when  an  epi- 
demic comes  along  they  die  like, poisoned  flies.  Ck>m  breeds  worms,  worms  produce 
various  diseases,  djseases  become  epidemic,  and  spread  in  many  ways.  There  are 
some  strangely  ciuious  thin^  occurring  with  this  hog  cholera.  I  have  had  some  suc- 
cess with  treating  it.  I  beheve  I  have  some  views  on  the  subject  that  are  not  gener- 
ally known,  or  perhaps  I  had  bettor  sav  experience.  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
would  write  them  out  for  some  paper  if  I  could  only  get  tim6.  I  believe  them  to  be 
useful  not  only  in  hog  diseases,  but  in  all  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature  among  the 
hiunan  as  well  as  the  brute  creation,  and  as  we  are  threatened  with  cholera  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  more  importance.  No  well-informed  i>er8on  doubts  the  fact  of  tliese 
contagious  diseases  being  caused  by  living  organisms  in  the  system,  and  to  kill  them 
or  render  them  sterile  and  expel  them  from  the  system  should  be  the  object  of 
treatment.  I  have  followed  this  view  with  considerable  success,  yet  I  think  that  a 
proper  person  with  proper  appliances  cotild  test  the  matter  more  fully  and  perhaps 
make  great  improvements  on  my  system.  At  any  rate  I  think  it  worth  a  trial,  and 
further  so  because  it  is  so  simple  and  harmless,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one  and 
at  a  trifling  cost. 

Lincoln. — Hogcholera  has  never  appeared  in  this  county. 

Manitowoc.— -Hog  cholera  is  not  known  to  ever  have  existed  in  this  county. 

Outagamie. — Glanders  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  horses,  and  7  ani- 
mals affected  with  the  disease  were  killed  during  the  year. 

Fierce. — ^No  cases  of  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Because  of  dry  weather  during  the  summer  and  fall  pastured  stock  is  in 
somewhat  poor  condition.    Many  farmers  are  short  of  winter  feed. 

Portage. — Hog  cholera  has  never  been  known  in  this  county  as  far  as  I  can 
learn.  I  have  made  inquiry  from  different  locations,  and  from  as  good  farmers  as 
live  in  the  county,  and  tney  all  agree  as  to  this  statement.  I  would  further  state 
that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  contagious  disease  prevailing  among  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  hogs,  except  some  fifteen  years  since,  when  the  epizootic  *affected  the 
horses  in  this  county. 

Price. — I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  case  of  cholera  among  hogs  in  this  county. 
All  swine  are  healthy. 

Racine. — There  have  never  been  any  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county  to  my 
knowledge,  or  any  contagious  diseases  among  cattle. 

Richland. — Cholera  first  appeared  amon^  nogs  in  this/x>unty  in  the  fall  of  1884. 
It  was  quite  fatal  that  season.  Up  to  that  tune  these  animals  were  healthy.  They 
are  now  free  from  disease.  How  the  disease  was  introduced  no  one  can  tell.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  healthy. 

St.  Croix. — Hog  cholera  has  never  prevailed  in  this  county.  There  has  been  no 
general  disease  among  any  class  of  our  farm  animals  during  the  current  year. 

Sauk. — The  so-called  hog  cholera  occurred  in  two  places  in  this  county  during 
the  year  1885;  said  to  have  been  brought  in  by  pigs  imported  from  Illinois  for  breed- 
ing purposes;  but  it  did  not  spread  far,  and  was  scared  out  by  farmers  disposing  of 
their  entire  stock  in  the  infected  neighborhoods.  During  1886  it  approached  our 
eastern  border  from  Columbia  County,  and  during  that  summer  it  crossed  into 
Sauk  County,  and  mowed  a  swath  the  entire  length  of  the  county  north  and  south, 
and  extended  about  6  miles  into  the  county,  the  infected  area  being  about  6  to  18 
miles.  The  damage  I  can  not  estimate,  but  about  every  hog  died  or  was  disposed 
of.  I  do  not  think  10  per  cent,  of  the  usual  number  was  wintered  over,  and  most  of 
those  were  sold  in  the  spring.  This  hogless  area  has  not  been  replenished  yet  owing 
to  the  scare  and  the  scarcity  of  feed  occasioned  by  the  drought,  and  as  a  result  hog 
cholera  has  been  virtually  stamped  out,  no  cases  appearing,  as  I  can  ascertain, 
during  1887. 

Trempealeau. — I  think  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  hogcholera  in  this  county. 
I  have  a  mixture  of  copperas,  salt,  charcoal,  and  ashes  constantljr  where  my  hogs 
can  get  all  they  want  of  it.  Feeding  mostly  com  and  keeping  m  filthy  quarters 
13  believed  a  prime  cause  of  the  disease. 
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Vernon. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  to  amount  to  much  in  our  coun^  at  this  time. 
It  commenced  here  and  was  at  its  worst  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  There  are  a  few 
cases  now  and  then,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  ^y  recently.  Hogs  were  healthy  be- 
fore the  cholera  was  introduced.  The  loss  of  farm  animals  in  this  county  by  dis- 
ease is  very  small.    Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  healthy. 

Washbubn. — I  have  never  known  of  any  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county. 
During  the  past  year  all  classes  of  farm  animals  have  been  healthy. 

Walworth.— Bog  cholera  has  never  prevailed  here  to  any  notable  extent.  Have 
no  information  of  value  regarding  its  history  or  symptoms,  its  entrance  or  exit, 
etc.  The  hogs  of  the  county  are  generally  healthy,  and  the  losses  from  all  causes 
(except  those  occurring  at  the  time  of  birth)  will  hardly  exceed  4  per  cent.  Proba- 
cy a  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  no  feeders  who  feed  in 
large  numbers,  as  in  the  regions  south  and  west  of  us.  While  this  is  true,  we  have 
many  farmers  who  each  feed  from  5  to  50,  making  a  large  total  fattened  and  mar- 
keted at  different  seasons  during  the  year,  this  aggregating  a  large  amount  of  pork, 
bat  not  filling  to  excess  the  pens  at  any  one  time.  Another  cause  for  the  healthy 
condition  prevailing  is  found  in  the  mode  of  feeding  adopted  by  the  larger  feeders. 
Tliey  are  using  clover  pastures  and  mill  feed  largely  in  growing  their  pigs.  This 
improves  the  needth  and  thrift  of  the  pigs,  and  enables  the  com^igrower  to  save 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  crib.  This  change  has  been  as  much  the  result  of 
short  crops  of  com  as  of  improved  knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  feeding.  Cat- 
tle, horses,  and  sheep  have  not  suffered  from  any  prevailing  disease.  Low  prices 
have  reduced  the  number  of  sheep  about  50  per  cent.  Short  crops  of  grass  and 
erain  have  reduced  the  numbers  of  horses  to  about  10  per  cent.,  cattic  20  per  cent., 
hogs  1^  per  cent,  or  more.  These  are  estimates,  of  course  not  exact,  but  within 
tiie  facts.  Cattle  and  sheep  by  the  car-load  have  been  shipped  (to  Chicago  and 
points  west  where  feed  can  be  found)  at  prices  below  anything  ever  known  before 
and  still  we  have  not  feed  to  carry  the  remainder  through  the  winter,  except  as  is 
purchased  at  advance  prices  from  the  west. 

Wattkesha. — ^We  have  had  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county  during  1887. 

Waushara. — ^Thcre  have  been  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  Indeed 
there  has  been  no  disease  of  a  general  nature  among  any  class  of  our  farm  ani- 
mals. 

WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

m 

Albany. — ^There  are  no  hogs  of  any  consequence  raised  in  this  county.  The  few 
that  are  bred  here  are  fed  on  slops  obtained  at  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  them  dyin^  of  disease.  The  losses  from  disease  among  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  county  are  insignificant. 

Laramib. — ^There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this  county.  The  only  contagious  disease 
is  that  of  glanders  among  horses.  The  total  number  of  these  in  uSq  county  is 
22,820.    About  3  per  cent,  have  been  lost  by  glanders. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  CATTLE  INTERESTS  WEST  Of  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER. 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agric%tUv/re: 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1888.  In  doing  so  I  would  respectfully  state  that  I  have 
been  traveling  almost  constantly  during  the  entire  period  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  under  your  instruc- 
tions. It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  do  all  that  was  in  my 
power,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  live-stock  sanitary  authorities  to 

Srotect  Westeta  cattle  and  other  live-stock  interests  from  the  intro- 
uction  of  contafi^ous  diseases,  but  to  assist  the  officers  of  live-stock 
associations  in  tneir  efforts  to  secure  improved  transportation  fa- 
cilities, better  prices  for  beeves,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  mc^ 
terial  welfare  of  the  industry. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  had  everv  assistance 
furnished  me  that  I  could  reasonably  expect  by  the  omcers  of  the 
sanitary  boards  and  associations  referred  to,  and  while  our  efforts 
have  not  achieved  that  success  in  all  respects  that  could  have  been 
desir^,  at  the  same  time  the  country  is  to  oe  congratulated  upon  the 
fact  that  the  entire  West  has  been  kept  free  from  contagious  bovin( 
diseases,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  measures  will  shortly  be  inaug 
urated  which  will  insure  cattle-raisers  prices  for  their  products  bas 
upon  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.    When  this  is  accomplish 
the  business  of  beef  production  will  again  become  profitable,  and  thi 
laree  investments  in  this  industry  will  bring  satisfactory  retur 
witnout  in  any  way  increasing  prices  to  consumers  of  meat. 

A  report  which  would  embrace  in  detail  all  the  facts  of  which 
have  acquired  knowledge  would  necessarily  be  too  voluminous  to  in- 
terest the  general  public.    I  have  therefore  confined  my  report  briefl; 
to  topics  of  general  interest. 

SPLENIC  FEVER. 

A  line  was  established  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau — i— n 
of  Animal  Industry,  as  marked  red  on  the  map  facing  page  274  (r      >f 
the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1885,  commencing  at  the  nortl       r]- 
east  corner  of  Crittenden  County,  Ark.,  and  running  in  a  nortl    J*i- 
westerly  course  to  the  northwest  comer  of  that  State,- extending  ^^n 
the  same  course  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  few  miles  west  of  th     te 
Osage  Agency,  from  which  point  the  Ime  takes  a  southwest  cour-ase 
to  tne  northeastern  corner  of  Wilbarger  County,  Tex.;  thence  ^s^c- 
tending  south  along  the  eastern  line  of  Wilbarger  and  Baylor  Oouun- 
iies;  thence  west  along  the  south  line  of  Baylor  County  to  the  norfci- 
east  corner  of  Haskell  County;  thence  south  along  the  east  line  o/ 
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Haskell  and  Jones  Counties;  thence  west  along  the  south  line  of 
JoneSy  Fisher,  and  Scurry  Counties  to  the  northeast  line  of  Howard 
County,  to  the  southeastern  comer  of  said  county;  thence  in  a  south- 
western course  to  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Presidio  County.  This  line  is  conceded  by  all  well-informed  cattle- 
raisers  to  be  an  absolutely  safe  one,  as  indicating  that  the  territory 
west  and  north  of  it  is  absolutely  free  from  inf ection«  At  the  same 
time  cattlemen  of  experience  allege  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  territory  south  ana  east  of  said  line  is  as  free  from  infection  as 
the  territory  west  of  the  line. 

Owing  to  the  large  extent  of  territory  embraced  in  what  mi^ht  be 
termed  the  doubtful  district,  and  the  meager  railway  facilities 
throughout  this  district,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  such  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solutely correct  line  as  to  justify  me  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  where 
the  line  shoxdd  finally  be  established  to  separate  the  non-infected 
from  the  infected  district.  I  would,  however,  respectfully  submit 
the  f oUowing  statements  from  Texas  cattlemen  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, given  to  me  in  response  to  the  following  circular  issued  by  you 
on  t^ie  subject: 

u.  s.  dspabtbfbnt  of  aobicultubb, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Iiibusibt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 1888. 

To  the  owners  of  Texas  cattle : 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  settlement  of  a  large 
portion  of , the  country  over  which  Texas  cattle  were  formerly  driven  to  northern 
markets  has  placed  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  movement  as  to  cause  the 
larger  portion  of  such  cattle  to  be  shipped  by  rail.  The  authorities  of  the  various 
States  and  Territories  having  prohibited  the  unrestricted  introduction  of  cattle 
shipped  wholly  or  in  part  by  rail  on  accoimt  of  the  alleged  danger  from  splenic  fever, 
it  IS  important  to  determine  the  part  of  Texas  from  which  cattle  can  be  safely 
shipped  to  northern  ranges.  In  order  to  secure  complete  and  reliable  information 
as  to  the  limits  of  this  district,  I  hereby  request  the  cattlemen  of  the  following- 
named  counties  to  send  answers  to  the  questions  hereto  appended,  directed  to  the 
Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. : 

Counties  of  Archer,  Bandera,  Bell,  bexar,  Blanco,  Brown,  Burnett,  Callahan, 
Clay,  Coleman,  Comal,  Comanche,  Concho,  Coryell,  Crockett,  Dimmit,  Eastland, 
Edwards,  Erath,  Frio,  Gillespie,  Hamilton,  Havs,  Hood,  Jack,  Kendall,  Kerr,  Kim- 
ble, Kinney,  Lampasas,  La  Salle,  Llano,  McCuIloch,  Hason,  Maverick,  Medina,  Me- 
nard, Mitchell,  Nolan,  Palo  Finto,  Parker,  Runnels,  San  Saba,  Shackelford,  Som- 
mervell,  Stevens,  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tom  Green,  Travis,  Uvalde,  Wichita, 
Williamson,  Young,  Zavalla. 

1.  Have  you  {Purchased  any  bulls  or  other  cattle,  or  do  you  know  of  any  that 
have  been  brought  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  lo  your  vicinity,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  counties  named  above?  If  so,  state  the  number,  the  location  as 
near  as  {)08sible  to  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  number,  if  any,  which  died  of 
acclimation  fever. 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  cattle  from  the  eastern  counties  of  Texas 
have  been  taken  to  the  counties  named  above  in  the  spring  or  summer  months 
and  allowed  to  pasture  on  the  same  ranges  with  the  cattle  native  to  those  counties? 
If  so,  state  whetner  any  disease  occurred  among  the  native  cattle,  and  give  symptoms 
and  number  affected,  as  far  as  possible. 

If  the  cattlemen  of  the  counties  mentioned  unite  in  securing  this  information  at 
once,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  securing  such  modifications  of  present 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  cattle  that  have  bSen  transported  by  rail  as  ViU 
promote  commerce  in  Texas  cattle  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  native 
cattle  of  the  North. 

I  would  ask  parties  who  have  heretofore  furnished  the  Bureau  with  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  to  give  such  additional  statements  of  facts  as  may  be  in  their 
possession. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

Norman  J.  Colman, 
Ccmmissioner  of  AqrioMNX^ 
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STATEMENTS  OF  TEXAS  CATTLEMEN. 

The  following  letters  and  statements  have  been  received  in  response 
to  the  foregoing  circular  letter: 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parramore,  Abilene,  Taylor  County: 

In  reply  to  your  Questions  I  have  this  to  say:  That  I  have  been  ranching  in  Run- 
nels Ck)unty  since  1879.  I  bought  one  Hereford  bull  in  the  sprin^*of  1886  that  was 
just  shipped  into  this  county  from  Kansas.  He  did  weU  and  is  doing  well  now. 
On  mv  ranch  in  Runnels  County  I  have  heard  of  some  persons  losing  bulls,  but 
don't  know  how  many.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  where  eastern  cattle  gave  our 
cattle  any  disease. 

Mr.  A.  Mansfield,  Bandera,  Bandera  County: 

In  reply  to  your  questions  I  would  say  that  I  shipped  2  bulls  and  1  calf  from 
Washington,  ra.,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  1880,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Davenport 
shipped  1  bull  at  the  same  time.  Out  of  the  4  head  one  died — ^the  calf  in  December, 
thoujg^h  it  was  very  poor  when  shipped.  It  was  about  four  months  old.  The  bulls 
are  living.  Mr.  J.  B.  McElroy  shipped  8  head  in  September,  1  bull  and  2  cows.  The 
cows  are  still  living.  The  bull  died  in  1888.  Mr.  James  Davenport  shipped  in  this 
winter  from  Tennessee  8  head,  and  they  have  all  died.  He  says  they  died  of  Span- 
ish fever.  In  the  summer  of  1886  a  lot  of  cattle  was  shipped  in  from  near  Bee 
Ck)unty,  and  turned  loose  on  the  range  with  the  native  cattle,  and  none  of  them 
were  ever  affected  with  any  disease.  There  is  a  disease  prevalent  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  county  called  the  stiff  disease.  The  cattle  become  stiff  in  the  hind  legs 
80  they  can  hardfy  walk. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Barnard,  San  Antonio,  Bexar  County: 

Your  circular  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  addressed  '*  to  the  owners  of  Texas  cattle," 
was  reoeivei  tins  morning.  In  answer  to  question  No.  1,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Nueces  Land  and  Cattle  Company  of  San  Antonio,  of  which  I  am  president,  has, 
during  the  last  year,  purchased  22  Polled  Angus  bulls  and  48  Polled  Ang^  heifer 
calves  and  yearlings,  and  shipped  them  to  Zavalla  Coimty,  Texas.  These  cattle 
were  sMpped  from  Kansas  and  were  bred  there.  In  ac<^limation  5  bulls  and  3  heifers 
died.  These  cattle  were  fed  upon  sorghum  and  Johnson-gr^ss  hay,  well  cured  and 
bright,  and  were  allowed  to  graze  upon  a  good  green  i)asture  at  will.  They  were 
also  fed  bran  and  grain.  They  were  all  housed.  About  20  of  them  were  taken  sick 
within  fourteen  days  after  tlieir  arrival.  The  methods  of  treatment  and  feed  before 
staxtingwere  recommeded  by  a  veterinarian,  who  remained  in  charge  most  of  the 
tkne.  Four  of  them  died  in  one  night,  when  their  feed  was  changed  to  prickly  pear, 
chopped,  and  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  the  animal.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  method  of  feeding  the  sick  ones  grew  better  and  recovered, 
and  none  of  the  others  have  sickened.  Although  several  months  have  passed  aU  of 
them  flourish  and  have  fattened  and  are  active  and  well.  I  know  of  several  other 
persons  who  have  transported  thoroughbred  PoUed  Angus  cattle  from  Kansas,  3Cs- 
souri,  and  Illinois  into  Bexar  Coun^.  Some  were  five  and  six  yearia  old,  many 
younger.  Those  who  have  fed  them  nothing  but  prickly  pear  and  cotton-seed 
meal  nave  not  lost  an  animal.  Others  who  have  fed  them  upon  dry  feed  have  lost 
from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Mr.  BenT.  Cable,  Mr.  J.  P.  Devine,  and  mi,  Ed.  Polk  are 
among  the  persons  who  have  imported  these  cattle,  and  all  live  at  San  Antonio,  in 
Bexar  County. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  I  can  only  say  that  from  my  own  knowledge  I 
do  not  know  of  any  persons  or  companies  who  have  purchased  and  brought  any 
cattle  from  eastern  counties  in  Texas  to  any  of  the  counties  named  in  your  cu'cular 
letter,  and  therefore  can  not  give  further  answer  to  your  second  question. 

You  know  that  the  prickly  pear  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  western  Texas,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  is  a  well-known  article  of  commerce.  It  is  mv  opinion  that 
thoroughbred  cattle  imported  from  any  of  the  Northern  States  will  become  accli- 
mated without  serious  loss,  provided  they  are  sheltered  for  a  few  months  and  f€<l 
entirely  upon  prickly  pear  and  cotton-seed  meal,  not  exceeding  one  poimd  of  meal 
per  day  to  the  animal,  and  all  the  prickly  pear  they  will  eat. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Adams,  Brownwood,  Brown  County: 

I  don't  know  of  any  bulls  having  been  shipped  to  this  section  from  the  section 
named.  I  have  known  of  cattle  being  driven  to  this  section  from  the  east  and  per- 
mitted to  range  with  the  stock  here,  but  no  disease  was  contracted  or  develoi>ea  in 
either,  but  both  thrived  alike. 
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T.  John  Bryan,  Burnet,  Burnet  County: 

answer  to  yours  of  February  13, 1  can  say  that  1  Jersey  bull  was  brought  to 
county  from  Missouri  two  years  a^o,  and  up  to  last  Octooer  was  all  right— had 
iver.  I  have  known  several  small  herds  of  cattle  driven  from  the  eastern  coun- 
^here  no  disease  whatever  occurred  from  their  importation.  There  have  been 
BmaU  herds  driven  to  my  ranch,  and  I  know  that  they  did  not  cause  any  disease. 

'.T.  L.  Hearn,  Belle  Plain,  Callahan  County: 

accordance  with  your  request,  I  will  try  to  give  you  as  near  as  possible  my  ex- 
ince  in  shipping  northern  cattle  into  this  and  adjoining  counties.  I  shipped  96 
.  of  Hereford  and  Shorthorns  to  my  ranch  in  Coleman  and  Concho  Counties, 
ned  them  in  my  pasture  with  cattle  raised  here.  They  did  very  well  through 
ummer.  I  did  not  commence  feeding  until  late  winter  and  they  got  verjr  poor. 
b  some  10  or  15  of  them,  but  saw  no  effect  that  they  produced  on  my  native  cat- 
I  shipped  these  bulls  from  Chicago,  HI.  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  calves  from 
1  the  second  year.  I  also  have  aome  25  head ,  consisting  of  Heref ords,  Shorthorns, 
Polled  Angus  at  my  ranch  in  Callahan  County,  consisting  of  bulls  and  heifers, 
lave  done  weU  except  3  heifers,  which  died  the  second  fall.  I  take  the  disease 
)  dry  murrain,  lliey  run  with  my  native  ciattle  in  the  same  pasture.  My  cat- 
rere  all  h^thy — saw  no  signs  of  sickness  among  them.  These  cattle  were 
[>ed  from  near  »t.  Louis,  Mo.  I  have  also  handled  cattle  from  eastern  counties 
3xas  (in  the  spring  and  summer),  and  have  never  witnessed  any  trouble.  They 
r  affected  my  cattle  in  the  least,  nor  did  they  seem  to  be  affected  In  any  way. 

[r.  B.  F.  Reynolds,  Griffin,  Cherokee  County: 

the  summer  and  faU  of  1875  I  drove  about  200  head  of  improved  cattle  from 
rado  to  this  county  by  way  of  the  place  where  Mobeetie  now  is,  and  I  will  say 
th^  commenced  to  die  of  some  kind  of  fever  on  the  Washita  River  15  miles 
h  of  Mobeetie.  We  camped  for  the  winter  12  miles  southwest  of  Mobeetie,  and 
^edhere  about  March  1, 1876,  as  well  as  I  remember.  We  had  lost  about  15 
.  wnen  winter  set  in.  When  the  weather  got  hot  in  1876,  after  we  arrived  here, 
commenced  to  die,  with  the  same  symptoms  they  had  in  the  fall  before,  north 
[obeetie.  They  continued  to  die  for  eighteen  months  after  getting  here,  and 
ast  hoof  of  them  had  the  disease,  even  the  calves  that  were  £oppea  after  eet- 
here,  but  carried  bv  their  mothers  on  the  road  down.  Just  how  many  we  loet 
I't  remember,  but  figure  that  we  lost  about  half  that  got  here.  It  was  not  over 
and  it  was  near  if  not  auite  that  heavy.  This  is  the  only  direct  financial  ex- 
ince  that  I  have  had  with  importing  cattle  from  the  north,  as  I  have  considered 
>  risky.  I  have  known  of  several  different  lots  of  fine  cattle  being  imported 
this  immediate  vicinity.  The  different  times  and  numbers  lost  and  numbers 
ght  would  be  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  they  aU  have  the  disease  sooner 
ter,  and  they  are  not  safe  until  after  eighteen  months'  residence  in  this  country, 
per  cent,  of  loss  varies.  It  generaUy  runs  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  oftener 
50  than  under  25  per  cent.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  fine  cattle,  regard- 
)f  sex.  The  finer  the  blood  the  greater  per  cent,  of  loss  always.  I  have  known 
great  many  catde  coming  from  all  parts  of  Texas,  and  don't  know  of  a  single 
nee  of  the  cattle  here  bemg  affected  by  coming  in  contact  with  them.  I  am 
bly  informed  that  the  Monroe  Cattle  Company  have  lost  cattle  for  the  last  three 
3  in  one  of  their  pastures,  and  not  in  the  other  three  pastures  that  they  own, 
the  pasture  that  the  cattle  die  in  has  a  public  road  running  through  it,  and  the 
:b  have  not.  Thev  claim  that  it  is  eastern  cattle  passing  through  that  causes 
attle  to  die,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  The  main 
passes  through  this  county  about  the  center,  and  there  has  been  over  a  million 
e  xMissed  over  it,  and  I  never  heard  of  one  of  the  native  cattle  being  affected, 
the  cattle  that  have  passed  over  this  trail  come  from  all  over  southeast,  south, 
southwest  Texas.  I  lived  in  Colorado  several  years,  and  have  known  of  nuiner- 
lerds  of  Texas  cattle  being  turned  right  among  the  natives  of  that  country,  and 
i  only  never  saw,  but  never  heard  of  a  single  cow  dying  of  Texas  fever  or  any 
*,  and  I  was  in  the  cattle  business  and  out  among  them  personallv,  and  would 
known  if  there  had  been  many  died;  but  the  cattle  that  I  speak  of  were  all 
!n  and  none  shipped.  With  twenty  years  of  actual  exi)erience  in  working  with 
s  cattle,  and  covering  almost  all  of  the  range  country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
(ritish  possessions,  I  would  make  oath  to  the  effect  that  I  never  saw  a  sin^e  cow 
ted,  or  never  heard  of  one  dying  anywhere  near  me  in  any  place  thati  have 
,  except  in  the  herd  of  the  Monroe  Cattle  Company  referred  to  above.  But  cat- 
xnight  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas  to  this  country  are  just  as  cer- 
yt  having  the  fever  as  that  they  are  brought  here,  though  sometimes  it  is  in  a 
form,«n4th(^ar9UablQtohaveitandgetwellwithoutattractingnotice.  •  •  • 
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Since  my  letter  of  March  7  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  left  out  some  very  important  facts.  Our  cattle  commenced 
to  die  15  miles  north  of  Mobeetie,  but  they  had  not  come  in  contact  with  any  other 
cattle,  either  native  or  southern,  after  leaving  the  Arkansas  River,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  it  was  the  change  in  climate  from  Kit  Carson,  Ck)lo. ,  to  the  Washita 
River,  where  the  first  ones  died,  and  of  course  thej  must  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease a  little  north  of  that,  as  they  commenced  to  die  there,  and  we  did  not  lay  over 
there  any  length  of  time.  In  1875,  the  year  I  came  down,  there  were  no  cattle  after 
leaving  Bugbee's  ranch,  at  Laken,  and  we  saw  no  sign  of  ajij  cattle.  Another  fact 
is  that  fine  cattle  brought  here  from  the  no^h  and  mixed  with  the  natives  of  this 
country  will  often  live  eighteen  months  and  then  die,  which  fact  I  think  proves 
conclusively  that  the  disease  is  not  contracted  from  the  cattle  in  this  country.  The 
cattle  that  I  brought  here  that  died,  and  were  sick  probably  one  or  two  at  a  time 
all  the  summer  after  getting  here,  when  winter  came  again  I  thought  they  would 
be  safe,  but  quite  a  number  died  the  next  summer.  Now,  it  looks  as  if  cattle  taken 
from  this  part  of  the  country  north  would  disea^  those  up  there,  and  to  bring  those 
same  cattle  down  here  and  put  them  in  the  same  pens  ana  on  the  same  range  would 
certainly  disease  those  here;  but  that  they  will  not  can  be  abundantly  proven. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Taylor,  Henrietta,  Clay  Coimty: 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  askpd,  I  will  say  that  in  Jul^,  1886,  we  shipped 
200  head  of  cattle  from  Fort  Worth  that  were  gathered  in  Colhn,  Grayson,  ETunt, 
Rockwall,  Kaufman,  Dallas,  Ellis,  and  Hill  Counties ;  also  later  in  the  month  we 
shipped  500  head  that  were  gathered  in  Bosque,  Johnson,  and  Tarrant  Counties,  and 
in  July  and  December,  1887,  we  shipped  from  same  counties  and  located  them  he 
'in  Clay  Coun^  with  other  native  cattle  of  the  county,  and  I  have  seen  no  indi( 
tions  of  any  sickness  among  the  native  animals. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Worsham,  Henrietta,  Clay  County: 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  in  your  circular  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  I  wouli 
say:  I  have  purchased  bulls  in  Pike  County,  Mo.,  and  brought  them  here  where 
number  have  died.    I  have  known  of  others  being  brought  here  from  Missouri  wit^ 
the  same  result.    I  purchased  about  70  head  and  brou^t  them  to  this  county  an 
about  25  died.    Have  known  of  other  bimches  being  brought  here  from  Missou; 
without  any  death  loss.    To  the  second  question  I  would  say:  I  have  Imown  cattl< 
brought  to  this  county  from  eastern  Texas  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  an 
placed  on  the  same  range  with  cattle  native  to  this  counlhr,  and  frequently  as  man; 
as  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  native  cattle  would  become  affected  with  fever  and  di 
Have  also  Known  cattle  driven  from  this  section  to  Kansas  and  die  with  fever  th< 
I  consider  Hi  cattle  west  of  the  Upper  Cross  Timbers  and  south  as  far  as  the  T 
and  Pacific  Railroad  safe  from  fever  when  shipped.    Do  not  consider  cattle  in  th 
timber  as  good  cattle,  nor  as  healthy  as  those  on  prairie. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Doss,  Manager  Day  Cattle  Company,  Coleman,  Col 
man  Comity: 

I  herewith  inclose  a  map  marked  with  reference  to  the  quarantine  line,  beginning, 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Clay  County  (on  Red  River),  taking  in  the  counties 
Clay  and  Archer,  thence  running  south  to  Mason,  thence  west  to  the  southwest  co 
ner  of  McCulloch,  thence  southwest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  River.    This 
a  high,  roUins^,  prairie  country,  interspersed  with  mesquite  timber.    Have  handl< 
cattle  from  McCulloch,  Concho,  Menard,  Tom  Green,  Runnels,  and  Coleman 
ties.    Have  driven  them  north  as  far  as  Wyoming  Territory  and  have  never  knovi 
of  them  imparting  Texas  or  splenic  fever  to  other  cattle.    I  consider  this  territo] 
perfectly  safe.    The  altitude  of  Coleman  Coimty  is  1,750  feet.    The  coimtry  east 
this  line  is  known  as  the  Cross  Timbers.    If  there  is  any  further  information 
may  desire  and  will  let  me  know  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with 
same. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Dibrell,  Coleman,  Coleman  County: 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman's  circular  of  the  18th  ultimo  was  handed  me  by 
postmaster  a  few  days  since.    In  answering  the  first  question  I  have  to  say:  I  p 
chased  last  fall  from  Mr.  William  Powell,  of  Beecher,  111.,  at  the  DaUas  State  h 
4  head  of  registered  Hereford  cattle,  2  of  each  sex,  brought  them  to  this  county 
railroad,  placed  them  on  m^  ranch  at  Old  Camp  Colorado,  12  miles  northeast  of 
town.    BGave  been  feeding  m  the  same  pasture  with  them  sopie  80  or  40  poor  nr 
stock.    Up  to  the  present  date  they  (Herefords)  have  shown  no  sickness  of 
kind;  eat  neartily,i  have  grown  rapidly,  and  to-day  are  "  rollicky  *'  and  in  fine 
dition.    In  my  pasture  I  have  good  natural  protection,  i.  e.,  hroah  and  hills,  also 
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comfortable  shed — southern  exposure.  During  the  blizzard  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary the  Heref ords  remained  under  the  shed,  but  ordinarily  northern  preferred  the 
brush  (live-oak  and  "shinery").  Col.  R.  H.  Overall,  of  our  county  (now  absent), 
two  ^ears  ago  purchased  some  85  or  40  head  of  gnuled  Heref  ords,  I  think  in  Mis- 
sonn ;  shipped  them  to  his  ranch  in  tliis  coimty,  and  has  lost  but  few,  if  any.  He 
turned  them  loose  on  his  range  (pasture  30,000  a<;res),  and  fed  them  during  winter 
on  sorghum.  His  purchase  was  yearlings;  mine  calves  eight  to  twelve  months  old. 
Some  few  hornless  cattle,  Galways  and  Polled  Angus,  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced and  raised  in  the  county.  Shorthorns  introduced  before  the  completion  of 
our  railroad  did  not  do  well;  losses  were  very  heavy,  which  were  attributed  to  the 
long  drives  necesarv  to  reach  us.  A  great  many  cattle  from  eastern  Texas  have 
been  brought  into  this  countv.  Our  native  cattle  have  contracted  no  disease  from 
them,  and  they  have  invariably  improved  on  our  range,  acquiring  flesh  fast  and 
their  issue  increased  in  size.  I  have  never  believed  anv  disease,  such  as  ''Texas 
fever"  or  ''  splenic  fever,'*  originated  in  cattle  north  of  latitude  81,  and  have  some 
doubts  as  to  its  existence  north  of  80°.  Our  winters  are  cold  enough  to  kill  out  any 
such  disease.  We  have  no  marshes,  swamps,  or  stag^oant  water,  and  the  only  dis- 
ease among  our  cattle  to  amount  to  anything  has  been  poverty  caused  by  over- 
stocked ranges. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Brown,  Coleman,  Coleman  County: 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  I  will  say  that  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowen,  Coleman  Cii^, 
bought  8  grade  Durhams  less  than  one  year  old,  shipped  here  from  southwest  Mis- 
souri, and  has  lost  none.  Mr.  C.  A.  Childs,  of  tms  county,  bought  17  from  the 
same  herd,  and  has  lost  1  from  fever.  Thev  were  shipped  to  this  point  in  the  win- 
ter of  188&-*87.  A  good  many  cattle  have  been  shipped  from  eastern  Texas  to  this 
coimty.  Anv  deaths  that  have  occurred  among  these  cattle  was  the  result  of  starva- 
tion. Indeea,  fever  in  cattle  shipped  from  any  part  of  Texas  to  this  county  is  un- 
known. 

Mr.  E.  Q.  Kriegner,  Spring  Branch,  Comal  Coimty: 

In  reply  to  circular  dated  February  18, 1888,  "  to  the  owners  of  Texas  cattle,'^  I 
state  to  you  asfoUows:  William  Prutbhett,  of  Frankford,  Pike  County,  Mo.,  brought 
to  this  section,  in  1870,  25  cows  and  12  one  year  old  bulls.  All  of  the  cows  died 
within  a  few  weeks  of  acclimation  fever.  Three  of  the  bulls  took  the  disease  but 
recovered;  2  of  the  last  3  bulls  are  stiU  alive.  The  balance  of  the  bulls  died  also 
in  a  short  time  after  their  arrival.  The  stock  was  imported  during  the  winter 
months. 

To  question  2 1  have  to  answer  that  I  don't  know  of  any  cattle  which  were  brought 
from  eastern  counties  of  the  State  to  this  section.  There  is  no  fever  or  any  other 
disease  amongst  cattle  in  this  section. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Clarke,  Comanche,  Comanche  County: 

I  bought  1  bull  in  the  spring  of  1887  from  a  party  in  Fort  Worth;  shipped  him  to  my 
ranch  In  Comanche  Goun^.  He  did  well ;  has  had  no  fever.  This  winter  I  bought 
7  head  pure-bred  Heref orcb.  Three  took  the  fever;  2  died;  4  have  not  been  sick  to 
date.  The  8  that  took  sick  were  raised  by  Davis,  Whitney  &  Co. ,  of  Pittsfield,  Ohio. 
I  bought 4  of  WiUuim  Powell,  of  Beecher,  Will  Coimty,  111.,  none  of  which  have 
been  sick.  Myneu^hbor  has  lost  2  out  of  5;  he  bought  of  same  party  from  whom  I 
purchased  mine.  I  live  on  the  cattle  trail  from  the  south,  which  is  now  closed.  My 
cattle  are  more  healthy  since  the  drive  over  my  range  has  stopped;  there  was  no 
marked  disease  tiiough.  In  winter  the^  died  considerably;'  they  got  weak  in  their 
loins,  passing  from  uie  bowels  quantities  of  yellow  mucus.  On  taking  off  their 
hidee  1  found  in  many  cases  Iturge  patches  of  yellow  and  bloody  mucus,  especially 
on  tibeir  legs.  Frequently  the  throat  was  found  badly  swoUen.  Now,  while  I  have 
lost  cattle  from  poverty,  I  know  that  poverty  was  not  the  cause  of  such  severe 
losses  as  I  have  sustained.  My  loss  the  two  winters  past  bas  not  been  more  than  2 
or  8  per  cent.    Prior  to  that  time  from  20  to  80,  and  once  as  high  as  50  per  cent 

Mr.  G.  A.  Beeman,  Comanche,  Comanche  County: 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  February  18, 1  inclose  statements  from  T.  J.  Holmsly 
and  EL  R.  Maran,  two  of  our  oldest  and  most  extensive  stockmen.  I  can  only  add 
my  testimony  to  theirs.  Havi^  transacted  business  in  cattle  for  a  ntmiber  of  years, 
in  all  my  driving  to  the  Pan  Handle  and  west  I  have  never  known  our  cattle  to 
affect  cattle  there.  I  have  also  known  a  number  of  cases  where  our  cattle  oon- 
tucted  the  splenic  fever  by  coming  in  contact  with  cattle  from  more  southern  coun- 
ies.  Feel&xg  that  this  section  justly  deserves  to  be  exempt  from  the  operatiODB  of 
he  qoArahtiiie  laws,  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  thoroughly  establiBh  the  tact 
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Mr.  H.  R.  Martin,  Comanche,  Comanche  County: 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  contained  in  your  circular  of  February  18, 1  would 
state  as  follows:  About  the  1st  of  March,  1875, 1  received  12  head  of  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle, which  wei-e  calved  in  Clay  County,  Mo.  These  cattle  arrived  at  Dallas  March 
1,  and  were  driven  out  here  and  arrived  about  April  1.  About  the  latter  part  of 
April  a  herd  of  southern  cattle  passed  through  the  range  where  these  bulls  were, 
and  4  of  them  contracted  the  splenic  fever  and  died.  The  others  have  done  well, 
and  I  still  have  some  of  them  on  hand.  I  have  known  several  lots  of  northern  cat- 
tle shipped  to  this  section,  and  all  of  them  have  done  well  excepting  in  two  or  three 
instances,  and  those  exceiptions  have  invariably  resulted  from  tneir  coming  in  con- 
tact with  cattle  from  counties  farther  south.  I  have  driven  a  good  noiany  cattle 
from  here  to  the  Pan  Handle  and  to  New  Mexico,  and  have  never  known  the  native 
cattle  there  to  be  affected  by  the  cattle  from  here.  Have  had  cattle  there  for  years, 
and  have  driven  my  stock  from  here  there,  and  have  never  felt  any  uneasiness  as  to 
their  affecting  my  cattle  there.  In  answer  to  question  No.  2, 1  have  known  of 
instances  where  our  cattle  were  affected  by  southern  or  eastern  cattle. 

Mr.  T,  J.  Holmsly,  Comanche,  Comanche  County: 

In  answer  to  the  first  Question  in  your  circular  of  February  18,  I  would  say  I 
brought  from  Moberly,  Mo.,  10  head  of  G^alloway  cattle.  They  were  shipped  by 
railroad  15  miles  from  here,  and  driven  from  there  to  this  place.  Have  had  the 
cattle  for  three  months  and  they  are  all  in  fine  condition.  In  1880  I  shipped  from 
Emporia,  Kans.,  85  head  Shorthorns.  These  cattle  were  shipped  to  Fort  Worth, 
100  miles  from  this  place,  and  in  driving  here  we  came  about  60  miles  over  the 
trail  of  southern  cattle.  About  8  head  of  the  above  herd  have  since  died  from 
what  I  suppose  to  be  Spanish  fever.  I  attribute  their  death  altogether  to  having 
been  driven  over  the  trail  where  southern  cattle  had  passed.  I  know  of  several 
bunches  of  northern  cattle  which  have  been  shipped  here  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
none  have  died  from  the  fever.  I  would  further  state  that  I  have  driven  cattle  for 
points  to  north  for  the  past  eight  years.  We  strike  the  regular  southern  trail  about 
40  miles  from  this  point,  and  more  or  less  of  our  cattle  invariably  die  from  coming 
in  contact  with  this  trail.  In  answer  to  tiie  second  question,  I  don't  know  of  any 
instance  where  southern  cattle  were  brought  and  located  in  this  county;  but,  as 
above  stated,  the  main  southern  trail  lies  west  of  this  county,  and  whenever  our 
cattle  are  driven  on  that  trail  or  mix  with  southern  herds  more  or  less  of  our  cattle 
die  of  the  fever. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Robertson,  Colorado,  Nolan  County: 

In  answer  to  your  questions  relative  to  the  importations  of  northern  cattie  in  this 
section,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  handling  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Nolan  and  Run- 
nels Counties,  in  which  nothing  but  Shorthorn  buUs  were  used.  One  lot  of  about 
60  or  70  bulls  were  pmrchased  by  a  Mr.  R.  K.  WyUe,  in  Missoiuri,  and  shipped  to 
Runnels  County.  I  was  mana^r  of  the  ranch  there.  He  lost  about  8  per  cent,  in 
acclimating.  Very  few  will  die  out  of  a  shipment  when  they  are  at  once  tamed  on 
^ood  grass.  I  purchased  about  20  head  of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  bulls,  shipped 
in  here  from  Illinois,  turned  them  in  my  pasture  immediately  on  arrival  here,  and 
did  not  lose  one.  The  losses  that  have  occurred  in  most  instances,  in  my  judgment, 
can  be  attributed  to  ignorance  in  handling,  or  carelessness.  If  cattle  were  shipped 
instead  of  bein^  driven  from  the  south  or  east  it  is  probable  that  they  would  affect 
the  cattle  of  this  section.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  c&n  say  that  I  know  of  cattle 
that  have  been  shipjyed  and  driven  from  the  counties  named  to  the  Territory  and 
north  without  affecting  the  cattle  of  that  section.  Mr.  W.  Scott,  president  of  the 
Furst  National  Bank  at  Colorado,  Tex.,  purchased  about  $10,000  worth  of  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  bulls ;  shipped  them  from  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — about  200 
head  in  all— to  his  ranch  m  Tom  Green  County,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  he 
did  not  lose  more  than  5  buUs.  Himself,  his  men,  and  his  neighbors  are  my  inform- 
ants. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hunt,  Ranger,  Eastland  County: 

In  answer  to  inquiry  concerning  the  importation  of  northern  buUs  to  our  ranges, 
and  the  exportation  of  our  native  cattle  to  northern  ranges,  I  will  sa^  that  there  have 
been  several  herds  of  young  steers  driven  from  Eastland  and  adjoining  counties  to 
Colorado  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Paysley,  of  Colorado,  bought  cattle  several  years  ago  in 
succession  without  any  complaint  of  fever  or  other  acclimation  diseases.  The  best 
evidence  is  that  men  will  come  to  the  same  section  for  their  cattle  for  a  number  of 
years  straight  along.  We  think  our  cattle  perfectly  safe  to  ship  on  to  northern 
ranges,  as  they  are  weU  bred.  We  have  haa  as  many  as  two  car-loads  of  bulls 
shipped  to  our  station  at  one  time  from  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  turned  loose  with  our 
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ranffe  cattle  without  the  loss  of  a  single  animal.  Besides,  others  have  shipped  here 
with  good  results,  and  we  think  that  steers  can  be  shipped  on  northern  ranges  with 
the  same  result  by  good  handling. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Hugo,  Dilley,  Frio  County: 

In  regard  to  questions  asked  I  would  saj  that  I  have  not  bought  any  northern  or 
eastern  cattle,  and  that  I  know  only  a  few  in  this  and  La  Salle  Counties  that  have 
been  brought  from  northern  States,  and  that  there  has  been  no  mortality  among 
them  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  only  in  one  case  a  very  light  loss,  and  that 
was  attributed  to  improper  treatment.  Our  cattie  are  always  healuy ,  and  northern 
cattle  do  weU  when  brought  here  and  turned  loose  unon  our  ranges.  It  does  not 
affect  them  in  the  least.  The  same  can  be  said  of  cattle  brought  here  from  eastern 
counties. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Coleman,  Pearsall,  Frio  County: 

In  answer  to  your  circular  in  regard  to  cattie  shipped  to  this  county  from  the  east- 
em  counties  of  this  State,  I  will  say  that  I  have  lived  here  about  6  years  and  have 
shipped  about  400  head  of  cattle  into  this  county  from  eastern  Texas.  There  has 
be€ai  no  acchmation  fever  among  them  at  any  time,  and  no  cattie  have  been  infected 
by  them  by  turning  on  the  range  tog;ether.  There  have  be^i  a  great  manjr  cattle 
shipped  to  this  county  from  id^ssissippi,  Louisiana,  and  eastern  Texas  during  the 
last  D  years,  but  there  has  been  no  mfectious  disease  among  them  at  any  time. 

Mr.  John  Griffith,  Junction  City,  Kimble  County: 

There  have  been  80  head  of  bulls  brought  to  this  county.  Have  all  done  well; 
none  have  died  from  accHmation.  There  have  been  several  herds  brought  here  from 
eastern  Texas.  They  have  invariably  done  well;  no  sign  of  disease  among  them 
or  native  cattie  on  the  same  range. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Chesley,  Shive,  Hamilton  County: 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  February  18,  we  would  say  that  we  have  never  pur- 
chased any  bulls  that  have  been  brougnt  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  one  who  has.  Have  known  cattie  brought  from  eastern  Texas  and 
l^aced  on  the  range  m  some  of  the  coimties  named  in  your  circular  (Blanco  and 
Hamilton).  Don't  know  that  any  disease  occurred  among  the  native  cattle  on  the 
same  range. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Loving,  Jacksborough,  Jack  County: 

In  answer  to  first  question  by  the  Ck)mmissioner  of  Agriculture,  I  would  state  that 
J  ^iLve  never  owned  but  3  bulls  that  came  from  north  of  the  line  mentioned.  They 
were  Shorthorns.  In  acclimating  one  of  them  was  sick  but  recovered.  In  answer 
to  second  question,  I  have  known  eastern  Texas  cattle  driven  in  here  and  into  Young 
Ck>unty  and  grazed  in  spring  and  summer  with  native  cattie  and  no  disease  appeared 
among  them. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Kingsbury,  Boeme,  Kendall  County: 

In  reply  to  your  questions  in  regard  to  cattie  shipped  into  this  and  several  other 
coimties,  I  beg  to  s&te  that  no  less  than  40  head  of  buUs  have  been  shipped  mto  tiiis 
county  one  and  one-half  years  old.  Two  hundred  head  have  escaped  from  drives 
from  the  lower  counties,  bound  for  Kansas.  One  thousand  head  have  been  brought 
into  this  county  for  pasturage  from  the  lower  and  eastern  countie&  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  single  anmial  dying  of  acclimation  fever. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Steel,  Kerrville,  Kerr  County: 

I  can  answer  your  second  question.  Cattie  driven  in  here  from  the  eastern  coun- 
ties have  done  weU.  No  sickaecs  has  occurred.  Bulls  imported  from  £[ansas  have 
also  done  well.  No  native  cattle  have  been  infected  by  the  cattie  imported  from  any 
other  county  or  State.    Bulls  that  come  from  Kansas  by  railroad  generally  do  well. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hill,  Lampasas,  Lampasas  County: 

In  the  spring  of  1886  I  bought  11  head  of  Hereford  yearlings  that  were  shipped 
direct  from  Missouri.  I  put  them  in  my  pasture  along  with  my  natives,  and  they 
all  had  what  we  term  Texas  fever;  I  lost  8  head.  I  have  known  of  eastern  cattle 
being  brought  to  this  county,  but  never  Jbiew  of  any  disease  among  the  native  cat- 
tie  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  W.  p.  Lockhart,  Mason,  Mason  County: 

In  December,  1874,  we  brought  21  Shorthorn  bull  calves  into  this  county  from 
Kaasaa  CSty,  Mo.    We  kept  wem  in  a  pasture  until  they  were  two  ^^ax%  c&.^\a8^^ 
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and  then  tiirned  them  on  the  open  r&Dge  here  witJi  400  Te^  They  did  well, 

and  now  we  have  over  2,000  of  their  stock.  Last  year  the  last  one  of  the  originai 
number  of  bulls  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  We  have  known  cattle  to  be 
brought  into  this  county  from  the  eastern  coimties  of  Texas  in  the  summer  months 
and  allowed  to  graze  with  our  native  cattle  without  loss  or  sickness  <^  any  kind. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wheeler,  Mason,  Mason  County: 

I  have  had  bulls  that  were  brought  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  and 
none  of  them  died  from  disease.  My  ranch  is  situated  in  Mason  County,  Tex., 
about  20  miles  northwest  from  the  town  of  Mason.  About  three  3rears  since  a  gen- 
tleman moved  a  herd  of  cattle  through  mv  range,  and  immediately  afterwards  I 
had  75  calves  to  die.  His  cattle  were  brougnt  from  Bob.  Stafford's,  near  the  coast 
of  southern  Texas.  They  were  very  poor  and  exhausted  from  tiuvel.  This  oc- 
curred about  the  latter  part  of  August  or  Ist  of  September.  After  the  first  rain  my 
calves  ceased  dying. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dunn,  Colorado,  Mitchell  County: 

In  November,  1886, 1  bought  of  Gregory,  Cooley  &  Co.,  6f  Chicago,  05  Hereford 
bulls.  I  have  held  them  since  that  time  in  Howard  and  Midland  Counties.  liiave 
lost  but  4,  and  1  of  these  s^t  out  of  the  pasture  and  perished  for  water.  Some  of 
them  were  not  more  than  nve  months  old,  and  as  I  fed  them  but  little  they  got  very 
poor,  and  may  have  died  of  poverty.    My  native  cattle  were  not  affected  l^  them. 

Mr.  H.  W.  McKay,  Colorado,  Mitchell  County: 

Noticing  the  circular  of  Commissioner  Colman,  I  would  state  that  I  have  been 
ranching  m  Tom  Green  County  for  the  last  four  years.  Have  purchased  a  good 
many  northern  bulls  and  have  met  with  small  loss  from  acclimation.  Purchased 
last  year  150  head  of  grade  Herefords,  delivered  to  me  at  this  point  May  1,  1887. 
These  were  mostly  raised  in  Kansas.  I  have  lost  but  20  head  of  them.  The  bal- 
ance are  in  fine  condition  now,  much  better  than  the  range  cattle.  Know  nothing 
of  eastern  or  southern  cattle  being  moved  into  this  county# 

Mr.  John  Harris,  Colorado,  Mitchell  County: 

In  answer  to  circular  of  Norman  J.  Colman  in  News  of  24th  instant,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  known  of  a  great  many  biills  being  shipped  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  States  to  this  county  (Mitchell).  Generally  a  few  will  die  from  change  of 
climate,  possibly  5  per  cent,  of  a  shipment,  but.  where  proper  feed  and  attention  is 
Kiven  them  they  rarely  die,  and  after  a  short  time  will  do  well  on  the  range  with 
^  the  native  cattle.  I  have  known  a  great  man  v  cattle  driven  in  from  south  and  east 
Texas,  and  the^  do  not  affect  the  native  cattle  here.  I  have  also  known  of  cattle 
driven  from  this  county  to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  witiiout  anv  disease  appear- 
ing in  the  cattle  native  to  those  States.  I  firmly  believe  that  at  this  elevation  (2,000 
feet)  cattle  are  perfectly  safe  to  go  anywhere. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Lynn,  Palo  Pinto,  Palo  Pinto  County: 

In  answer  to  your  questions  I  will  say,  first,  that  I  bought  about  85  buUs  north  of 
the  south  liue  of  Kansas.  These  cattle  were  from  Missouri  and  Kansas.  I  lost 
about  one-third  of  them  from  what  is  known  as  acclimation  fever;  said  bulls  were 
kept  in  Palo  Pinto  County.  I  nev^  have  bought  and  turned  loose  on  the  ran^e  in 
said  county  any  cattle  east  of  the  counties  you  named,  but  have  driven  otute  a 
number  from  ralo  Pinto  and  adjoining  coimties  to  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  uidian 
Territory,  and  have  foimd  them  perfectly  healthy,  and  I  think  them  perfectly  safe 
from  disease  when  shipped  to  the  Northern  markets. 

Mr.  Giles  M.  Eowntree,  Richland  Springs,  San  Saba  County: 

Your  circular  of  the  18th  ultimo  was  handed  me  this  evening.  In  answer  I  will 
say  no  bulls  or  cattle  of  any  kind  have  been  broilght  to  this  section  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  There  have  been  no  diseases  among  cattle  for  several  years,  and 
especially  nothing  of  a  contagious  nature. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Robbins,  San  Saba  County: 

In  answer  to  the  questions  you  ask  I  will  say  that  I  never  have  purchased  any 
cattle  from  the  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  but  there  have  been.a  good  many 
others  who  have  brought  them  to  San  Saba  County,  and  (here  have  been  a  great 
many  eastern  cattle  driven  and  located  in  this  coimty,  but  I  have  been  in  the  cow 
business  for  twenty  years  and  have  never  heard  of  splenic  fever  hi  the  county. 
Cattle  in  this  county  never  have  any  disease.  Calves  die  here  sometimes  with  what 
23  called  black  leg.  Old  cattle  never  have  any  disease  whatever;  only  die  with  pov- 
ertiyoroldage. 
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Mr.  Q.  E.  Waters,  Albany,  Shackelford  County: 

As  I  haye  been  devoting  part  of  my  time  to  raising  of  fine  Hereford  cattle  on  my 
ranch  in  Shackelford  Ck)mity,  I  thought  it  might  be  right  for  me  to  answer  the  let- 
ter of  Commissioner  Colman  regarding  cattle  Drought  here  from  northern  States. 
From  1881  up  to  date  I  have  shipped  in  117  head  of  cattle  as  follows:  In  December, 
1881, 1  landed  a  car  of  Missouri  cattle,  mostly  bulls';  28  in  all.  I  kept  them  on  my 
ranch  imtil  May  of  1882,  when,  owing  to  drought,  I  moved  them  to  Tom  Green 
County,  southwest  of  here.  In  doing  so  I  had  to  cross  and  travel  awhile  on  the 
route  over  which  cattle  from  southern  Texas  had  that  vear  passed.  Nearly  all  of 
my  cattle  were  sick,  and  I  lost  9  head.  Balance  got  all  right  and  lived.  In  No- 
vember, 1888, 1  shipped  24  head  from  Ohio.  They  were  xmloaded  at  Cairo,  111. ,  and 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  in  same  pens  where  Texas  cattle  were  held.  As  there  had  been 
but  light  frost  I  lost  7  head  out  of  this  lot.  They  becan  dying  one  week  from  time 
I  got  them  home,  and  all  died  within  a  short  time  thereafter.  Since  then  I  have 
lost  none  of  them  with  this  disease.  I  put  this  car-load  on  a  fresh  pasture  where 
no  other  cattle  had  been  since  June.  In  1885  I  shipped  in  87  more  from  Ohio.  That 
Tear  I  waited  until  late  in  Novemjber,  until  after  a  very  big  frost  and  cold  spell,  and 
had  better  success,  although  I  had  to  use  the  common  pens  along  the  route.  Of 
this  lot  I  only  lost  2  head,  and  am  confident  one  of  them  was  killed  by  medicine 
given  to  move  nis  bowels.  I  gave  him,  besides  other  things,  a  very  large  dose  of 
croton  oil,  and  just  before  it  acted,  as  it  was  some  time,  I  gave  him  another  big  dose, 
and  it  was  too  much  for  him.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1888,  I  received  83 
head,  and  they  are  all  fine  and  health^r*  They  came  from  Missouri.  All  the  deaths 
I  have  reported  were  caused  by  what  is  known  as  Texas  fever— drooping  ears,  weak 
loins,  sunken  eyes,  stiffness,  and  fever.  I  turn  my  cattle  in  when  I  receive  them 
(except  the  lot  in  1888)  with  my  native  cattle.  All  these  shipments  were  high  grade 
or  registered  thoroughbred  Herefords,  and  I  have  some  very  fine  cattle  from  them 
now. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Graham,  Albany,  Shackelford  County: 

Beplying  to  your  circular  of  February  18,  I  will  state  that  I  have  lived  in  this 
county  fc^  twelve  years,  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Stephens  five  y^ears,  and 
have  noticed  the  effect  the  cattle  driven  through  here  have  had  on  native  cattle. 
Living  as  I  have  on  the  route  used  by  through  cattle,  I  have  had  ^ood  opportimities 
to  observe  the  same.  It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  cattle  along  this  trail,  over  which 
Cattle  from  south  and  east  are  driven,  die  more  or  less  every  year,  and  the  cattle  that 
die  are  always  in  ffood  fix  and  to  all  appearances  healthy,  and  I  believe  they  die  in 
a  very  few  dkys  after  becoming  affected.  Thev  have  the  drooping  ears,  stiffness  in 
limbs,  weak  loins,  sunken  eyes,  and  fever,  which  is  called  Texas  or  splenic  fever.  It 
is  part  of  my  work  to  himt  over  the  adjoining  country  for  my  scattering  cattle,  and 
in  aU  my  rounds  I  have  never  noticed  an  animal  away  from  the  cattle  trails  that 
had  this  disease.  I  have  never  known  an  animal  to  die  with  this  fever  before  the 
nassing  of  these  trail  herds  in  the  spring,  biit  always  after  these  herds  come  along. 
1  am  satisfied  native  cattle  kept  h'Om  contact  with  through  cattle  from  south  and 
east  do  not  have  this  fever,  but  when  they  come  in  contact  with  them  more  or  less 
are  ^ected  and  die.  About  five  years  ago  Cochran  shipped  from  IlUnois  some  60 
^rade  and  thoroughbred  bulls,  locating  them  near  southern  line  of  this  county.  I 
bought  of  this  lot  1  bull  and  kept  him  off  the  trail.  Ho  is  alive  and  a  fine  animal 
to-day.  Others  Uving  on  the  trail  bought  bulls  out  of  this  lot,  and  not  tliinking  or 
believing  any  danger  to  them  from  the  trail  herds  aUowed  them  to  come  in  con- 
tact, lost  heavily,  as  did  Mr.  Cochran,  who  kept  some  of  the  lot  for  dse  in  his  own 
herd.  The  five  years  I  lived  near  the  line  of  this  county,  and  before  any  trail 
passed  through  this  section,  or  any  incoming  of  cattle  from  south  or  east  occurred, 
such  a  thing  as  ticks  or  lice  on  our  cattle  or  diseased  cattle  was  unknown  among 
our  herds,  and  I  know  that  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  it  is  dangerous  to  our  hercS 
to  have  southern  and  eastern  cattle  driven  through  or  herded  in  their  range. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Matthews,  Albany,  Shackelford  County: 

In  reference  to  acclimating  bulls  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  I  wiU  say  that 
I  bought  4  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  btdls  in  Missouri  and  had  them  shipped  to  this 
coun^  in  November,  1886.  During  the  following  winter  1  died.  The  bull  became 
a  little  unweU  and  was  filled  full  with  different  kinds  of  medicines,  which  I  consid- 
ered at  the  time  and  do  yet  the  cause  of  the  animal's  death.  The  other  8  bulls  were 
never  sick  that  I  know  of,  and  are  living  now.  Never  used  any  preventive  what- 
ever. The  bulls  were  turned  loose  with  the  range  cattle  soon  after  tliey  arrived 
here.  In  reference  to  cattle  from  eastern  counties  communicating  disease,  I  would 
say  that  no  such  cajses  have  come  under  my  observation,  but  I  have  heard  of  cases 
noik  far  from  me  where  roads  run  through  pastures  and  herds  of  eaat^eanx  c»&^}a 
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have  been  driven  along  them  and  grazed  and  afterwards  the  native  cattle  have 
died.  I  have  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  disease  was  what  is  now  known  as 
splenic  fever,  as  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  those  in  Kansas  and  Colorado.  My 
ranch  is  in  Throckmorton  Comity,  and  of  course  this  report  is  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  in  this  comity. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  Sterrett  &  Sons,  Albany,  Shackelford  County: 

In  reply  to  question  No.  2  I  will  state  that  last  August  we  purchased  and  put  in 
our  pasture  2,412  cattle  from  150  miles  southeast.  We  had  put  in  40  head  of  native 
improved  cattle,  bred  within  7  miles  of  the  pasture^— all  biuls  for  service  in  herd. 
But  out  of  the  number  9  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  Texas  or  splenic  fever.  The 
pasture  is  on  the  highlands,  700  feet  above  prairie,  and  in  southwestern  part  of 
i  Shackelford  County. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Reynolds,  Albany,  Shackelford  County: 

In  answer  to  your  late  inquiry  regarding  Texas  fever  in  this  part  of  the  State 
beg  to  say  that  I  liave  resided  on  the  cattle  trail^  from  south  to  north  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cattle  drive  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have  carefully  noted  the  re- 
sults of  the  mixing  of  the  southeast  and  southern  raised  cattle  with  our  native  cat- 
tie.    There  have  always  been  some  losses  each  year  of  native  cattle  along  the  lin( 
followed  by  through  cattle  from  the  south  and  southeast.    This  loss  generally  com- 
menced in  July  or  August,  and  until  September  or  later  our  cattle^would  die  wit! 
what  we  always  thought  was  jnurrain.    Being  native  Texans  we  were  not  inl1iii(^     )■, 
to  admit  or  even  consider  the  disease  to  be  Texas  fever  caught  from  southern  cattle^^^. 
But  in  late  years,  since  large  pastures  came  into  use,  I  have  had  a  fair,  ImpitrtiiiM    ■  iil 
test  of  the  matter.    I  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  into  the  pastures  as  manager  of  tb  ^      le 
Monroe  Cattle  Company;  fenced  a  large  pasture  in  this  coimtr^.    In  the  sprij 
1883  the  pasture  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  of  about  80,000  acres  each, 
main  traveled  road,  or  the  old  cattle  trail  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  rui 
through  one  of  these  pastures  and  only  touches  this  one.    This  being  a  thoroughf  ( 
for  traveling  herds,  we  stocked  it  heavily  in  the  summer  in  order  to  get  the  ^ood 
our  grass,  but  mark  the  result:  The  first  year  after  subdividing  the  pasture,  m  1^ 
we  had  the  pasture  through  which  the  road  runs  stocked  with  a  good  graae  of  noi 
west  Texas  cattle,  and  about  August  they  began  to  die.    During  August  and  Sej 
tember  about  50  died.    Being  skeptic  on  the  question  of  fever  we  were  still  uni 
ing  to  charge  the  cause  to  the  traQ  cattle,  so  we  passed  on  to  1885,  and  in  Au^ 
cattle  died  as  before  and  in  the  same  manner.    We  then  concluded  the  cause  to  l^B'    be 
an  old  sheep-dipping  vat  in  the  pasture  that  had  been  used  vears  ago  and  at  whidnv-ch 
the  cattle  licked  at  on  account  of  the  saltpeter  and  sulphur  tnere.    As  we  suspectg^  ^^d 
this  of  poisoning  them  we  burned  the  place,  filling  all  the  holes  and  burning  o^ 
the  eround  and  also  burning  every  stick  of  timber.    All  this  time  there  was  no  1( 
in  adjoining  pastures  belonging  to  the  same  company.    In  1886  we  leased  or  tn 
in  1,000  beeves  for  Messrs.  Massard  Sc  Stephens,  and  the  results  followed  as  in 
two  previous  years,  as  Messrs.  Hassard  &  Stephens  can  testify,  as  they  lost  heai 
on  their  beeves.    This  being  the  very  dry  year  we  were  still  unwilling  to  attribu^ 
the  cause  to  the  trail.    Last  year,  1^7,  the  same  result.    More  dead  cattle  in 
same  fatal  pasture,  and  none  elsewhere,  though  the  fences  join. 

I  have  seen  many  cattle  die  with  Te:!^as  or  splenic  fever,  and  the  cattle  we  lost 
had  the  same  symptoms,  such  as  drooping  ears,  sunken  eyes,  weakness  of  the  loir:rr~^8, 
and  all  died  in  from  one  to  four  days.  They  always  had  a  very  hot  fever.  Cat^M^Je 
from  all  part&  of  the  southeast  and  east  traveled  through  this  pasture,  includi^E=aig 
cattle  from  Alabama  and  Florida.  We  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  tr=-  ^» 
was  the  cause  of  our  heavy  losses,  and  we  shall  use  this  pasture  in  the  future  duri=3ig 
the  winter  only. 

These  facts,  with  many  others  that  could  be  proven,  clearly  show  that  cattle  in 
this  vicinity  are  subject  to  the  Texas  fever  when  they  come  in  contact  with  cat^^ie 
from  the  south  and  east,  but  are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  are  kept  clear —  of 
such  herds  in  transit. 

We  have  also  had  many  herds  of  beef  cattle  driven  to  Caldwell,  Kans.,  and  1^5^ 
year  (1887)  had  several  beeves  die  with  this  fever  after  crossing  the  trail  about  krCed 
River;  some  of  them  died  after  reaching  the  Elsmsas  line. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  county  is  clearly  above  the  fever-producing  lixie,  f  ^ 

and  should  have  all  the  sanitary  protection  of  other  locaHties.    Throckmoirtoii  f  ^ 

County,  north  of  this,  has  an  altitude  on  an  average  of  1,800  feet  above  sea-lereZ, 
This  county  (Shackelford)  is  2,000  on  the  west  and  1,600  on  the  east  side,  and  iyst 
east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-tlurd 
parallel  of  latitude. 
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Mr.  J.  0.  Dodson,  Albany,  Shackelford  County: 

I  have  in  hand  a  circular  6f  Commissioner  Colman,  dated  February  13,  1887, 
regarding  splenic  or  Texas  fever,  and  in  reply  will  say  I  have  lived  near  and  on  the 
xail,  in  uiis  (Shackelford)  county,  over  which  cattle  from  the  coast  are  driven,  and 
iiave  noticed  how  native  cattle  are  affected.  I  have  for  the  past  three  years  been 
nterested  in  several  pastures,  and  now  have  cattle  in  two  pastures  through  which 
^e  trail  runs,  and  have  cattle  in  two  pastures  a  good  distance  away  from  the  traiL 
Bvery  year,  just  after  the  herds  be^m  passing,  the  cattle  in  the  two  pastures  com- 
oaence  dying,  and  we  have  lost  qmte  a  number  in  these  two  trail  pastures  every 
fear,  but  in  the  pastures  that  are  away  from  the  trail  I  have  never  known  a  single 
mimal  to  die  with  the  disease.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  over  the  country  after 
zsMe  that  have  strayed  off,  and  I  have  never  known  of  any  cattle  dying  with  simi- 
l2u:  disease  as  those  that  die  on  the  trail,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  cases.  It  is 
generally  considered  among  owners  of  herds  in  this  section,  and  has  long  been  so, 
ua&t  the  eastern  and  coast  cattle  give  our  cattle  this  disease.  This  decision  has  been 
Eurrived  at  from  the  deaths  along  these  cattle  trails  each  successive  vear,  especially 
<vhen  tlie  cattle  that  were  kept  away  from  this  trail  remained  healthy.  It  is  our 
firjii  l^ief ,  after  this  experience,  that  these  eastern  and  coast  cattle  are  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  and  that  native  cattle  of  Shackelford  County  are  as  healthy  as  cattle 
in  any  county  I  know  of.  I  bought  3  Durham  bulls  about  five  years  ago  (in  1883), 
and  have  2  of  them  yet.  The  other  one  disappeared  very  mysteriouslv.  We 
were  watching  them  pretty  closely,  and  one  day  we  missed  this  one  from  the  place 
where  we  were  keeping  them.  Thinking  he  was  hurt  or  possibly  sick  we  hunted 
everywhere,  far  and  near,  but  never  could  find  him  or  heard  of  him,  and  as  we  felt 
sure  we  would  have  found  him  if  he  had  died  (it  being  simuner  time)  I  have  alwavs 
believed  he  was  stolen  and  driven  off.  He  was  the  finest  of  the  three.  These  bulls 
either  come  from  Illinois  or  Missouri.  I  have  9  bulls  now  which  I  bought  and 
shipped  from  Missouri,  getting  them  here  about  the  1st  of  February.  I  turned  them 
in  with  my  native  cattle  and  they  are  as  fine  and  healthy  as  you  please. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jones,  Breckenridge,  Stephens  County: 

I  bought  3  Durham  bulls  four  years  ago.  They  were  shipped  from  Missouri,  near 
Kansas  City.  Two  of  these  bulls  died  oi  fever  the  first  year,  in  the  summer  season. 
The  third  one  lived  until  this  winter,  when  it  died.  But  he  never  did  any  good;  was 
useless,  in  fhct  I  don^t  think  they  in^^ted  other  cattle.  If  cattle  driven  from 
eastern  counties  into  this  infect  native  cattle  I  don't  know  it. 

Statement  of  Mr.  M.  Harrold,  Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County: 

Mr.  Harrold  says  that  in  1882  he  moved  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Buffalo  Springs, 
Clav  County,  to  Greer  (?)  Coimty,  and  turned  them  on  the  range  with  acclimatSi, 
high-grade  cattle.  No  splenic  fever  developed  in  consequence.  He  considers  Clay, 
Palo  Pinto,  and  Jack  Counties  safe.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  moved  35,000  cattle 
from  Clay,  Baylor,  Archer,  Jack,  Young,  Palo  Pinto,  and  Throckmorton  Counties  to 
Tom  Green.  No  rain  from  8th  of  June  to  12th  September.  No  disease  developed; 
water  bad.  Other  parties  drove  in  the  next  year  cattle  from  same  counties;  no 
disease.  Lar^e  numbers  of  native,  high-grade  Panhandle  cattle  drifted  among 
these  herds  with  no  bad  results.  He  says  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ship  cattle  from 
these  counties  to  Colorado  and  tmn  them  loose  with  native  range  cattle.  His  ex- 
perience causes  him  to  believe  that  it  is  a  question  of  altitude.  Splenic  fever  is 
like  yellow  fever  among  men,  it  never  originates  in  high  sdtitudes,  hence  is  a  local 
disease.  Tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  engaged  in  a  most  com- 
mendable work  in  trving  to  determine  the  line  in  Texas  separating  the  infected 
from  the  non-infected  districts. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Davis,  Throckmorton,  Throckmorton  County: 

In  reference  to  imported  cattle  I  would  say  that  I  have  noticed  that  our  cattle 
die  in  the  summer  months  along  the  trail  where  those  cattle  are  driven,  and  do  not 
on  any  other  part  of  our  range.  I  can  not  account  for  this  imless  the  disease  is 
splenic  fever.  I  sold  Mr.  Dave  Grever,  of  Kansas,  a  lot  of  steers  a  few  years  since. 
The  cattle  were  driven  to  south  line  of  Kansas  in  July,  and  were  gnized  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season  with  a  lot  of  native  Kansas  cattle.  None  of  the  Texas  or  Kansas 
cattle  took  the  splenic  fever. 

Messrs.  J.  O,  Wood  &  Sons,  Fort  Griflfin,  Throckmorton  County: 

Wo  are  in  receipt  of  ^our  letter  of  inquiry,  and  in  reply  will  give  you  a  few  in- 
ftances  which,  to  our  minds,  are  convincmg  proofs  that  our  cattle  (in  this,  Throck- 
morton, and  adjoining  counties)  are  free  from  splenic  fever.  We  sold,  a  few 
fears  since,  several  hundred  head  of  three  and  four  yeax  old  e>t^i&T^\;c»  OTi&^^&:L«\^. 
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Greyer,  of  near  Medicine  Lodge,  Kana.  Mr.'  Grever  drove  the  cattle  from  this 
county  in  the  month  of  July  to  near  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  put  same  in  with 
other  cattle  there,  a  part  of  which  were  native  Kansas  cattle,  grazed  them  to- 
gether till  fall,  and  tnere  was  not  a  case  of  splenic  fever  amoxiig  any  of  them. 
Later— in  the  fall  of  1885— we  drove  800  head  of  steers  to  Hill  Ck)unty  to  feed  for 
market,  and  there  were  several  that  were  sick  with  every  symptom  of  splenic  fever. 
Again,  in  the  fall  of  1886,  we  drove  400  head  to  HiU  County,  and  several  were 
affected  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  8.  J.  Blocker,  San  Angelo,  Tom  Green  County: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  buUs,  or  any  other  class  of  cattle,  that  have  been  brought 
to  this  part  of  the  country  from  i&nsaa  or  any  other  northern  locality.  I  have 
brought  cattle  f^m  seversu  of  the  named  counties  to  Tom  Green,  and  never  have 
lost  anv  from  disease.  Have  put  them  in  the  same  pasture  witli  the  native  catUe. 
In  1886  I  brought  from  Maverick  County  to  this  county  2,000  steers  (yearlings), 
wintered  them  with  the  rest  of  my  cattle,  and  drove  them  to  Wyoming  last  spring, 
and  I  never  saw  healthier  cattle  in  my  life.  Have  been  wintenng  steers  here  for 
three  winters,  and  they  all  came  from  the  southern  counties. 

Mr.  William  H.  Jolly,  manager  of  the  Cresent  H.  Ranch,  Wichita 
Fa^s,  Wichita  County: 

There  have  been  lots  of  bulls  shipped  into  the  adjoining  counties  from  all  parts 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no  losses  among  tnem. 
There  have  been  driven  through  our  ranse,  in  Clay  and  Wichita  Countiee,  in  the 
past  four  years,  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  from  all  parts  of  eastern  and  southern 
Texas,  en  route  to  Tom  Green  and  other  western  counties  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  we] have  never  lost  any  of  our  native  cattle  from  any  disease  from  coming  m 
contact  with  the  traU  cattle. 

The  foregoing  letters  and  statements  are  the  result  of  numerous 
and  persistent  applications  to  stockmen  of  Texas  for  information 
desired  by  the  Department.  I  am  in  hopes  that  further  investiga- 
tion the  present  season  will  definitely  settle  this  vexed  question,  so 
that  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement  for  Texas  cattle  can  be  se- 
cured consistent  with  protection  to  northern  cattle.  When  the  line 
is  officially  determined  upon  by  the  Department,  separating  tiie  in- 
fected portions  from  the  non-infected  portions  of  Texas,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  will  be  respected  by  the  live-stock  sanitary  authorities  of 
Northern  States  and  Temtories,  and  cattle  from  the  non-infected 
districts  will  be  permitted  to  be  shipped  north  without  restrictions 
other  than  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  cattle  are  either  natives  of 
the  non-infected  districts,  or  have  been  there  over  ninety  days, 
which  is  admitted  by  all  competent  authorities  to  be  ample  time  to 
purge  them  of  all  infection.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  northern  authorities  to  permit  cattle  from  even  the 
fcaown  infected  districts  to  be  shipped  into  their  territories,  provided 
they  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  native  cattle  en  route  by  be- 
ing fed  and  watered  in  pens  provided  for  their  special  use,  ana  un- 
loaded directly  into  pastures  provided  for  that  purpose,  from  which 
all  native  cattle  are  excluded.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
most  profitable  feature  of  the  cattle  busmess  of  the  northern  ranges 
is  the  maturing  of  southern  steers,  and  the  demands  of  commerce 
will,  with  intelugent  direction^  undoubtedly  secure  arrangements  of 
the  nature  indicated  which  will  afford  a  northern  outlet  for  south- 
em  cattle  from  the  infected  districts  without  entailing  any  particular 
hardship.  While  the  northern  ranges  are  being  rapidly  encroached 
upop  by  settlers,  at  the  same  time  the  arid  nature  of  the  country 
will  for  all  time  preclude  any  other  use  of  large  areas  of  land  except 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  if  {he  breeding  of  cattle  on  northern  ranges, 
which  has  generally  been  found  unprofitable,  is  abandoned,  the 
movement  of  southern  steers  to  northern  maturing  fields  will  un- 
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donbtedly  be  continned,  and  in  all  likelihood  increase  to  an  extent 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  year  1884.  It  is  therefore  important  in 
the  interest  of  cheap  food,  and  in  justice  to  the  cattle  interests  of 
both  sections,  that  such  uniform  live-stock  sanitary  regulations  by 
all  western  authorities  be  secured  as  wiU  give  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  to  the  movement  of  southern  cattle  consistent  with  safety 
to  northern  herds. 

BESTBICTIONS  ON  TEX^S  CATTLE. 

The  following  quarantine  regulations,  placing  restrictions  upon 
the  movements  of  Texas  and  southern  cattle,  are  given  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Department.  It  will  be  noted  that  tne  Dakota  author- 
ities absolutely  refuse  to  receive  cattle  into  that  Territory  from  any 
portion  of  Texas  unless  driven  aU  the  way.  This  action  amounts 
practically  to  a  total  prohibition  against  the  entrance  of  Texas  cattle 
mto  that  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  drive  are  so  ^eat  as  to  almost  preclude  the  movement  by  traiL 

The  action  of  the  Dakota  authorities  is  certainly  unconstitutional. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  Dakota  has  the  right  under  its  police 
I)owers  to  place  such  restrictions  on  the  entrance  into  the  Territory 
of  cattle  from  such  infected  districts  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  her  cattle,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  tenable  to  arbitrarily  stop  the  introduction  of  cattle  simply 
because  they  are  from  Texas,  where  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
movement  of  cattle  on  a  pretext  of  disea.se  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
entire  cause  of  protection,  because  it  leads  people  who  may  have 
doubts  of  the  necessity  of  restrictions  to  think  that  i^l  restrictive 
measures  are  inaugurated  for  selfish  and  ulterior  purposes.  A  nota- 
ble instance  in  illustration  of  this  came  under  my  observation  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  at  Mandan,  Dak,  When 
I  was  in  Montana,  aiding  in  quarantining  cattle  tnat  had  been  ex- 
posed to  infection  from  the  Mandan  herd,  I  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  quickly  by  wire  the  necessary  data  from  railway 
and  stock-yard  management,  owing,  as  freely  alleged  bv  Montana 
cattlemen,  to  the  doubts  existing  in  the  minds  of  these  omcials  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  contagion  and  consequent  danger.  Montana 
stockmen  expressed  the  regret  at  that  time  that  during  the  previous 
year  the  authorities  of  that  Territory  had  ordered  all  Texas  cattle 
quarantined  at  the  State  line  for  ninety  davs,  no  matter  from  what 
part  of  the  State  the  cattle  originated.  Tnis  order  was  afterwards 
revoked,  but  it  was  so  clearly  unnecessary  and  illegal  that  the  owners 
of  herds  from  Texas  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  the  Montana 
authorities  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  enforce  it.  The  following  is 
the  proclamation  of  the  governor:  , 

Quarantine  proclamation, 

Territoey  op  Montana,  Goveenob*8  Opuce,     . 

Hdena,  May  11, 1888. 

Whereas  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1886,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1887,  and 
again  on  the  8d  day  of  February,  188iS,  the  governor  of  this  Territory  issued  quar- 
antine proclamations,  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  which  all  persons  were  for- 
bidden and  disallowed  to  introduce  or  bring  into  this  Territory  anv  cattle  whatever 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  except  such  as  were  traveled  on  foot  all  the  way  from  that 
State  to  this  said  Territory,  and  that  provision  of  said  proclamation  is  now  in  full 
force: 

And  whereas  written  assurances  and  representations  are  now  on  file  in  this  office 
that  cattle  raised  (or  that  have  been  contmuously  .ninety  days)  in  that  pact  ot  «&i<l 
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State  of  Texas  called  the  Panhandle,  to  wit,  all  that  i)art  of  the  State  situated  north, 
and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northwest  comer  of  Wilbar^r  County  to  th* 
southeast  comer  of  Presidio  County,  are  free  and  clear  of  splenic  or  Texas  fever, 
and  are  not  liable  to  convey  this  disease; 

And  whereas  many  of  tne  cattlemen  of  this  Territory  have  petitioned  me  to 
modify  said  quarantine  proclamation  as  to  exempt  cattle  raised  in,  or  that  have  * 
within  said  Manhandle  for  ninety  days,  from  the  operation  thereof; 

And  whereas  four  of  the  nine  stock  commissioners  for  the  Territory  of  Montan 
reconmiend  that  it  be  done,  one  refuses  to  give  his  voice  for  it  or  against  it,  says 
countv  is  not  a  cattle  coimty,  and  the  other  four  are  opposed  to  it; 

And  whereas  I  have  learned  from  the  governors  ana  veterinary  surgeons  of  th' 
State  of  Colorado  and  Territory  of  Wyoming,  through  whose  jurisdiction  lies  thi 
pathway  of  travel  from  the  Panhandle  part  of  Texas  to  the  Territory  of  Montai 
that  the  laws  and  quarantine  regulations  of  that  State  and  Territory  allow  cattle 
be  imported  and  brought  from  said  Panhandle  district  into  said  State  and  Territoi 
and  that  no  harm  to  the  stock  of  their  citizens  has  come  of  it;  and  tiie  veterina 
surgeon  for  this  Territory  has  filed  with  mo  a  full  report  of  his  views  on  the  qu 
tion,  from  which  I  quote  tho  following,  to  wit: 

"  From  all  information  which  I  have  on  this  subject  I  have  no  reason  to  belie 
that  cattle  from  the  north  or  west  of  the  above*  line  are  liable  to  convey  this  diseas 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  has  on  behalf 

the  United  States  Government  made  the  subject  of  Texas  fever  a  special  study  ] ^^ 

many  years,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  which  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  1st  instant,  :=rr3B^ 
plied  as  follows:  HDo  not  consider  cattle  from  Panhandle  of  Texas  liable  to  con\"  ■^y 
splenic  fever.* 

**  Further,  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  cattle  originally  from  poi 
south  and  east  of  this  line,  but  which  have  been  ninety  days  or  more  north  or  vi 
of  said  line,  are  liable  to  convey  splenic  fever;  therefore  I  do  not  consider  that 
herds  of  Montana  would  be  jeopardized  by  allowing  bona  fide  Panhandle  cattle 
cattle  which  have  been  ninety  days  or  more  north  or  west  of  the  before-mentia 
line,  free  entry  into  the  Territory." 

It  is  therefore  deemed  most  reasonably  certain  that  the  said  Quarantine  pro^czsla- 
mations  heretofore  issued  from  this  office  may  without  danger  of  oringinff  into  '^^his 
Territory  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  to  domestic  animals  be  mooified. 

Wherefore  I,  Preston  H.  Leslie,  governor  of  the  Territorv  of  Montana,  doby  vir-^e 
of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  law,  hereby  modify  and  change  said  prodamations 
so  that  the  same  shall  not  apply  to  that  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  caJIed  and  Imo^^ 
as  **  The  Panhandle,*'  and  wiuch  is  the  territory  that  lies  and  is  north  and  west  <^& 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  northwest  comer  of  Wilbarger  County  to  the  south^sast 
comer  of  Presidio  County,  in  said  State  of  Texas.    And  it  is  hereby  declared  tibat 
any  cattle  that  have  been  and  remained  for  all  the  time  of  ninety  days  or  more 
within  the  said  Panhandle  part  of  the  State  of  Texas,  north  and  west  of  the  lioa 
aforesaid,  may  be  brought  from  there  and  admitted  into  t^e  Territory  of  Montana 
vrithout  regard  to  said  proclamation:  Provided,  however,  Before  they  or  an^  of  them 
shall  be  brought  into  the  Territory  of  Montana  the  owner  and  the  person  m  chai^^e 
of  them  must  file  with  the  veterinary  siu*geon  their  own  written  or  printed  affi- 
davits, subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  of  Montana,  and  such  other 
evidences  and  proofs  as  shall,  with  the  said  affidavits  of  the  owner  and  person  in 
charge,  show  and  satisfy  him  that  such  cattle  were  within  said  Panhandle  as  before 
described  for  ninety  days  or  more,  immediately  preceding  their  start  from  therefor 
Montana,  and  have  been  or  are  being  brought  directly  from  that  loccdity  to  Hon-       I  ^ 
tana,  and  also  that  they  have  been  subjectcMi  to  the  quarantine  regulations  of  t^e  ^ 

State  of  Colorado  and  Territory  of  Wyoming  on  the  way  of  their  transportation. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  l^reunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  Territory  of  Montana  to  bo  attached  this  May  the  11th,  1888. 

[seal.]  Preston  H.  Leslie. 


By  the  governor: 
Wm.  B.  Webb, 

Secretary  of  Montana  Territory, 


Bismarck,  Dak.,  March  81, 1888. 
To  H.  M.  Taylor,  Denver,  Colo, : 

Texas  cattle  can  not  enter  Dakota  unless  driven  all  the  way. 

E.  J,  Alloway, 
Territorial  Veterinarian, 


y. 


% 
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QtMrantine  prodamatUm. 

Tebbttoby  of  Wyomino,  Executive  Department. 

Whereas  the  governor  of  Illinois,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  State  board  of  live- 
stock commissioners,  removed  sdl  quarantine  restrictions  tlien  in  force  in  Cook 
County,  April  1,  A.  D.  .1888,  as  no  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  had  been  found  since 
December,  1887; 

And  whereas  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of.  many  regarding  the 
full  power  and  force  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  executive  of  this  Territory 
under  date  of  June  16, 1887,  restricting  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  from  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  from,  portions  of  Texas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
South  Cw)lina,  and  the  Indian  Territory,  into  Wyoming,  because  of  the  liability  to 
infect  our  cattle  with  Texas  or  splenic  fever; 

Now  therefore,  I,  Thomas  Moonlight,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  law,  do  hereby  make  proclamation,  remov- 
mg  flJl  quarantine  restrictions  against  every  portion  of  IlUhois  heretofore  in 
force;  and  I  do  further  proclaim  and  forbid  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of 
any  neat  cattle  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  1st  dav  Of  November  in  each 
year,  whether  brought  in  whole  or  in  psji,  oy  rail  from  tne  localities  specified  as 
liaise  to  convey  Texas  or  splenic  fever,  unless  under  the  restrictions,  requirements, 
and  limitations  set  forth  in  the  said  proclamation,  bearing  date  June  16, 1887. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
great  seal  of  uie  Territory.    Done  at  Cheyenne,  this  dOth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1888. 

^eal.]  Thomas  Moonuoht. 

By  the  governor : 
&  D.  Shannon, 

Secretary  of  Territory, 


Cheyenne,  March  31, 1888. 

To  Col.  H.  M.  Taylor,  Denver,  Colo. : 

Texas  cattle  will  be  admitted  into  Wyoming  without  quarantine  if  they  have  been 
ninety  davs  north  and  west  of  a  line  beginmng  at  northwest  comer  of  Wilbarger 
County,  tnence  southwest  to  southeast  comer  ca  Presidio  County. 

Jas.  D.  Hopkins, 
Territorial  Veterinarian, 


BegtikUione  of  the  Colorado  veterinary  sanitary  board  governing  the  admiseion 

of  cattle  into  Colorado. 

cattle* 

There  is  an  absolute  quarantine  against  cattle  from  Kentucky,  New  York,  Penn- 
^Ivania,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada. 
Catue  from  all  other  States  and  countries  are  required  to  present  affidavits  of  two 
reputable  citizens  of  the  county  in  which  the  animals  are  owned,  that  they  have 
been  kept  upon  one  farm  for  a  period  of  four  months  immediately  preceding  date 
of  shipnient,  during  which  time  they  have  not  Jiad  or  been  exposed  to  any  contagi- 
ous or  infectious  disease.  Also  a  statement  of  the  countv  clerk  of  the  same  county 
certifying  to  affiants*  reliability,  and  the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  that  the  cattel 
shipped  are  the  same  cattle  named  in  the  above  affidavits,  the  above  papers  in  all 
cases  to  accompany  the  cattle.  Cattle  destined  for  Denver,  or  points  oeyond,  will 
be  inspected  at  Denver.  Cattle  destined  for  Pueblo  or  points  oeyond  will  be  in- 
spected at  Puebla 

southern  cattle. 

Section  1.  The  Introduction  of  stock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  south  of  the 
thirtynsixth  de^e  of  north  latitude  shall  be  governed  by  an  act  entitled  ''An  act 
to  prevent  the  mtroduction  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  among  the  cattle 
ana  horses  of  this  State." 

Sec.  2.  Cattle  destined  for  any  point  in  Colorado  must  have  been  at  least  ninety 
days  north  or  west  of  a  line  following  the  one  himdredth  meridian  of  longitude  from 
the  southern  line  of  Kansas  to  its  junction  with  the  south  line  of  Jones  County,  Tex. ; 
then  west  along  the  south  line  ox  Jones,  Fisher,  and  Scurry  Counties^  th«Q.QO>a^ 
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along  the  west  line  of  Mitchell  County;  then  following  the  Government  line  to 
Pecos  River,  and  down  that  river  to  its  muuth. 

All  cattle  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bill  of  health,  if,  on  inspection,  they  are  found  f 
from  di'^oase,  and  proof  is  made  that  the  regulations  of  tliis  section  have  been  com 
plied  with. 

Sec.  8.  In  order  that  a  bill  of  health  can  be  procured  from  the  State  veteri: 
sanitary  lx)ard,  aflidavits  must  be  presented  to  tne  State  veterinary  surgeon,  or 
duly  appointed  iiispe(;tor,  setting^  forth  the  following  facts,  to  wit :  The  State  an< 
county  where  the  stock  was  raised  and  where  they  have  beei^  ranged  during  tl 
previous  ninety  days,  said  affidavits  to  be  acoompajiied  bv  a  certificate  from  t 
county  clerk  as  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  brand  upon  tne  stock,  and  by  inspec 
or's  certificate. 

The  above  aflidavits  must  be  made  hy  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  stock  befcnne 
legally  authorized  notary  public,  and  afnant^s  reliability  be  certified  to  by  the 
clerk  of  the  county  where  the  animals  range^  and  must  in  all  cases  accompany 
stock.     The  person  in  charge  of  the  stock  must  state  mider  oath  the  route  ov 
which  (.hey  have  been  driven,  and  must  satisfactorily  answer  questions  that  may 
the  time  be  suggested. 

Sec.  4.  Cattle  being  shipped  from  soutJ;i  or  east  of  the  above  defined  lines  throu 
this  State  to  the  ranges  of  other  States  and  Territories  can  be  unloaded  within  tl 
State  only  to  be  fed  and  watered,  which  feeding  and  watering  must  be  done  o 
in  pens  kept  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  kept  properly  disinfected  bv  the  aevei 
Unee  of  transportation,  which  pens,  as  to  location  ana  construction,  shall  be  approv 
by  the  veterinary  sanitary  board. 

Sect  5.  In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  inspection,  as  provided  for  by  la 
charge  of  1^  cents  per  head  will  be  charged  upon  all  cattle  and  horses  inspected. 

F.  P.  Ernest,  President 

Charles  G.  Lamb, 

Secretary^  State  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
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Eegulations  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico,  adopted  April  17, 

1.  Until  further  provided  no  one  will  be  employed  to  inspect  cattle  unless  h^^  is 
known  to  be  a  practical  cattle  raiser  and  owner  m  the  Territory  and  directly  in^^ler- 
ested  in  the  cattle  industry,  except  at  places  where  persons  of  tbat  class  can  no^t:^  be 
found  willing  to  serve.  All  inspectors  are  required  to  observe  the  strictest  econ<^:any 
in  incurring  expenditures  and  are  enjoined  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  unrea^^'^Mi- 
able  expenses  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

2.  Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  seize  and  quarantine  cattle  that  l»_-:^ve 
been  driven  or  transported  into  the  Territory  in  violation  of  the  law,  any  inspe^i^tor 
for  that  purpose  shall  call  to  his  aid  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  expert  in  the 
handUng  of  cattle,  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose;  in  which  case  all  expeK=^»se8 
of  inspection  and  quarantine  are  to  be  borne  hy  tne  owners  of  the  cattle  and.  for 
the  payment  of  which  there  will  be  a  lien  on  the  cattle  so  seized. 

8.  From  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year,.      oU 
cattle  before  being  imported  into  New  Mexico,  except  as  above  provided,  whic|^>>J>y 
any  route,  either  direct  or  circuitous,  could  have  been  driven  or  transported  fcr'^m 
any  part  of  the  State  of  Texas,  south  and  east  of  a  line  commencing  at  the  noartfa- 
west  corner  of  the  county  of  Wichita;  thence  running  due  south  along  the  we««?©ni 
line  of  Wichita  and  Archer  Counties  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  Tnrockmo^'^fl 
County;  thence  due  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  county;  thence  due  south 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  Throckmorton  County;  thence  due  west  to  the  north' 
west  comer  of  Shackelford  County;  thence  due  south  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
said  county;  thence  due  wast  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Taylor  County;  thence 
along  the  north  fine  of  Nolan  and  Mitchell  Counties  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
Mitchell  County;  thence  due  south  to  the  southwest  comer  of  said  Mitchell  Coontj; 
thence  due  west  along  the  south  line  of  the  counties  of  Howard,  Martin,  and 
Andrews,  to  a  p(3int  where  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  southwest  corner  of  Andrews  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  meet;  thence 
due  west  along  the  south  boundary  line  of  tlie  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  a  point 
where  the  monuint>nts  marking  the  boundaries  between  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
State  of  Chihuiiliua,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  erected  by  the  United  Slates  Boundary  Commission,  stand  and  are  in  place  at 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  more  particularly  the  counties  of  El 
Paso,  Prciiidio,  Pecos,  Tom  Green,  Crockett,  Mitchell,  Shackelford,  Throckmorto^ 
/Lrcher,  and  "\Vichita,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  all  the  counties  east  and  south  oi 
the  counties  hereinbefore  mentioued,  and  situated  in  the  aforesaid  State  of  Texas, 
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lust  be  inspected  and  an  investijjation  mado  by  our  inspector  or  other  authorized 
erson  for  tlie  purpose  of  detei  mming  whether  any  of  such  cattle  have  or  hav© 
ot  come  from  any  place  or  district  in  the  State  of  Texas  south  or  east  of  said  line. 

4.  In  conducting  such  investigation  tlie  inspector  will  boar  in  mind  tiiat  the  object 
f  iQspection  as  to  the  cattle  disease  known  as  Texas  fever  is  not  to  determine 
whether  the  cattle  are  infected  with  that  disease,  which  can  not  be  determined  by 
n  inspection,  but  to  detei  mine  whether  the  cattle,  or  any  of  them,  are  or  ure  Hot 
rom  any  part  of  the  proscribed  territory  of  Texas,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ug  whether  the  cattle  destined  for  importation  into  New  Mexico  are  or  are  riot  from 
ny  place,  disti'ict,  or  locality  quarantined  against.  All  cattle  tvhich  by  any  route, 
lirect  or  circuitous,  could  have  come  from  any  such  place,  district,  or  locality,  are 
ubjoct  to  inspection. 

5.  If,  upon  investigation,  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  cattle  so  inspected  have 
lot  come  from  the  aforesaid  proscribed  territory  of  Texas,  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
aspector  before  whom  the  investi^tion  is  had  will  give  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
attle  a  permit  in  writing  oi  prmt,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print,  and 
isued  by  the  inspector,  to  pass  such  cattle  into  the  Territory  to  their  destination 
herein,  or  to  pass  the  same  through  the  Territory  when  their  destination  shall  be 
»eyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory ;  otherwise  the  inspector  will  refuse  such  bermit, 
imess  the  cattle  are  to  be  transported  entirely  through  the  Territoiy  of  New  Mexico 
y  rail,  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  quarantine  law;  in 
uch  case  no  inspection  or  permit  will  be  required. 

6.  All  permits  to  pass  cattle  mto  or  through  the  Territory  must  contain  the  name 
f  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  cattle,  as  owner,  agent,  or 
mploye,  a  description  of  their  cattle  by  their  brands  and  ear  marks,  the  pku^e  they 
ame  from,  and  ttieir  destination. 

7.  Cattle  to  be  inspected  as  above  required  must  be  stopped  before  enteHng  the 
'erritory,  at  or  wfthin  a  reasonable  distance  of  either  or  any  of  the  following 
oLQts  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  inspection,  and  until  otherwise  pro- 
idecl,  and  notice  published,  no  permits  will  be  granted  to  pass  cattle  into  or  through 
he  Territory,  except  at  or  near  such  points,  viz: 

Anv  part  of  the  line  between  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Cliihuahua,  in  the 
tepuolic  of  Mexico,  within  200  miles  of  the  city  of  £1  Pa^o,  which  m  hereby  desig- 
lated  as  inspection  district  No.  1. 

Any  part  of  the  line  between  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the  vicinity 
f  El  Paso  in  that  State,  which  is  designated  as  inspection  district  No.  2. 

The  point  at  or  near  which  the  Pecos  River  crosses  the  line  between  New  Mexico 
nd  the  State  of  Texas,  desi^ated  as  inspection  district  No.  3. 

The  point  at  or  neat*  which  the  Fort  Sumner  and  Texas  road  crosses  the  line 
etween  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas,  designated  as  inspection  district  No.  4. 

The  point  at  or  near  which  the  Canadian  River  crosses  the  line  between  New 
lexico  and  the  State  of  Texas,  designated  %8  inspection  district  No.  6, 

The  point  where  the  Atchison,  Toj>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  crosses  the  line 
etween  New  Mexico  and  the  State  or  Colorado,  in  the  vicinity  of  Raton,  N.  Mex., 
esignated  as  inspection  district  No.  6. 

Provided,  hoioever^  If  the  owner  of  the  cattle  to  be  inspected  shall  so  elect  and 
iform  the  proper  inspector,  an  inspection  Uiay  be  made  and  a  permit  in  like  man- 
er  may  be  granted  to  pa^  cattle  into  the  Territory  at  any  ')ther  point  designated 
y  the  importer,  upon  his  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  inspection  and  the  in- 
estigation,  and  by  advancing  to  the  inspector  before  the  commencement  of  the 
iveetigation  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  his  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses, 
he  amount  thereof  to  be  determined  bv  the  inspector. 

8.  Inspectors  will  not  go  bevond  the  boundary  line  of  the  Territory  to  inspect  cat- 
le  upon  the  application  of  the  ownei*  or  agent  in  charge  except  for  the  purpose  of 
iewmg  the  cattle  and  taking  a  description  of  them. 

All  oaths  to  witnesses  must  lie  ail  ministered  and  all  Necessary  testimony  taken 
rithin  the  Territory,  and  for  this  purpose  the  pro|)er  Inspector  will  require  the  im* 
orter  of  cattle  to  be  inspected  to  furnish  within  the  Territory  all  the  testimony 
^hich  he  may  desire  to  offer,  and  Which  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  in8|)ec- 
on  and  invpstigation,  to  determine  whether  the  cattle  have  or  have  not  come  from 
le  aforesaid  proscribed  territory  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

0.  All  testimony  taken  before  any  inspector  in  any  such  investigation  must  be  re- 
uced  to  writing  and  reported  to  the  sanitary  hoard. 

10.  Any  person  having  in  charge  any  cattle  destined  for  introduction  into  the 
erritory,  and  required  to  be  inspected  as  above  provided,  may  make  application  td 
le  iiispector  designated  at  a  place  nearest  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  jjoints  of 
itry  where  he  desires  to  Import  his  cattle  Into  the  TetTitory  for  an  inspection  of 
is  cattle,  and  to  make  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  aforesaid*    ^mv:.\i  ^^^^:»r 
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tion  must  be  in  writing  and  specify  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  inspected,  the  owner's 
name,  the  place  they  came  from  and  tneir  destination ;  also  the  place  where  they 
have  been  stopped  for  inspection,  and  the  distance,  as  near  as  known,  to  the  nearest 
of  the  above-mentioned  points  of  entry  where  or  near  whicl^  the  importer  intends 
to  enter  the  Territory  with  his  uattle ;  also  specifying  the  time  at  wluch  he  desires 
the  inspection  to  take  place,  which  must  be;not  less  than  ten  days  from  the  time  the 
application  is  made. 

It.  Upon  any  such  application  the  proper  inspector  shaU  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
the  re(iuired  inspection  and  investigation  ana  grant  or  refuse  a  permit  as  above 
provided. 

12.  All  applications  for  inspection  of  cattle  destined  for  entry  into  New  Mexico, 
across  the  une  mentioned  m  inspection  district  No.  1,  will  be  made  to  S.  S.  Birch- 
field,  of  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  who  will  make  the  same  In  person  or  designate  some 
pther  convenient  inspector  autnonzed  bv  said  board  to  make  the  same. 

Ail  applications  for  inspection  of  cattle  to  cross  the  line  named  in  inspection  dis- 
trict No.  2,  will  be  made  to  John  H.  Riley,  of  Las  Cruces,  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  who  will  make  the  same  m  person  or  designate  some  other  convenient  in- 
spector duly  authorized  by  said  board  to  make  the  same. 

All  applications  for  inspection  of  cattle  to  cross  the  line  in  said  district  No.  3,  wiU 
be  made  to  Henry  Neafus,  of  Lookout,  N.  Mex.,  who  will  make  the  same  in  x^erson 
or  designate  some  other  convenient  inspector,  duly  authorized  by  said  board  to 
make  the  same. 

All  apphcations  for  inspection  of  cattle  to  cross  the  line  named  in  said  district 
No.  4,  will  be  made  to  Carter  Temple,  of  Fort  Sumner,  N.Mex.,  who  will  make 
the  same  in  person  or  designate  some  other  convenient  inspector  duly  authorized 
by  said  board  to  make  the  same. 

All  applications  for  inspection  of  cattle  to  cross  the  line  named  in  said  district  No. 
6,  will  be  made  to  T.  G.  Duncan,  of  La  Cinta,  San  Miguel  County,  N.  Mex.,  who  will 
inake  the  same  in  person  or  designate  some  other  convenient  inspect6r  duly  author- 
ized by  said  board  to  make  the  same. 

All  applications  for  inspection  of  cattle  to  cross  the  line  by  rail  named  in  said  dis- 
trict No.  6,  will  be  made  to  G.  E.  Lyon,  of  Raton,  N. Mex.,  who  will  make  the  same 
in  person  or  designate  some  other  convenient  inspector  authorized  by  said  board  to 
make  the  same. 

13.  In  case  any  of  the  inspectors  above  designated  to  receive  applications  for  in- 
spection shall  be  absent  from  their  respective  places  of  residence,  tiiey  are  required 
to  arrange  for  placing  any  such  application  that  may  be  made  during  such  absence 
in  the  hands  of  some  other  convement  inspector  for  action. 

All  inspectors  are  hereby  required  to  inspect  under  the  governor's  proclamation 
relating  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  guard  aeainst  the  entry  of  any  cattle  covered  by 
such  proclamation,  except  at  the  points  and  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
specified  therein,  as  well  as  under  the  quarantine  law  respecting  Texas  fever. 

14.  The  foregoing  rules  and  regulatiohs  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  cattle 
sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico,  held  at  Deming,  N.  Mex. ,  April  17, 18§i3. 

Warren  Bristol, 
Lewis  Lutz, 

Members  of  ike  Board. 

POLICE  POWERS. 

While  most  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  have  live-stock 
sanitary  boards,  which  efficientlv  enforce  regulations  looking  to  the 
protection  of  their  live-stock  interests  from  contagious  diseases,  at 
the  same  time  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  are  yet  without  any 
live-stock  sanitary  law«  on  their  statute-books,  and  are  consequently 
unable  to  protect  themselves  against  contagious  maladies.    It  has  been 
a  mooted  question  in  the  minus  of  some  of  our  western  sanitary  au- 
thorities as  to  whether  they  had  the  right  under  the  police  powers  they 
were  exercising  to  question  the  health  of  cattle  passing  through 
their  respective  States  and  Territories,  consigned  to  points  outside 
their  territory,  if  carried  through  in  cars  without  being  unloaded,  or 
if  unloaded,  in  pens  provided  lor  their  special  use  and  from  which 
native  cattle  were  excluded.     If  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
there  is  possible  danger  to  the  health  of  cattle  arising  from  the  passing 
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through  the  territory  of  cattle  as  stated,  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
province  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  cattle 
may  pass  through  en  route  to  points  beyond  the  State  or  Territorial 
lines,  to  require  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  their  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, the  same  as  they  would  require  if  the  cattle  sought  admission 
into  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  remaining.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  litter  from  cars  in  which  diseased  animals  have  been  carried 
will  spread  disease.  It  is  a  further  well-known  fact  that  litter  is 
kicked  out  of  the  cars  and  scattered  in  ]3laces  accessible  to  other  cat- 
tle. If  it  is  in  the  province  of  quarantine  officials  to  prevent  travel 
through  the  country  of  people  who  have  been  exposed  to  yellow 
fever  and  other  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  family,  under  the 
exercise  of  police  powers,  I  think  it  is  equally  within  the  province  of 
live-stock  sanitary  authorities  to  enforce  such  restrictive  measures 
relating  to  the  movement  within  their  respective  territories  of  cattle 
f  rominf  ected  districts  as  will  protect  beyond  peradventure  the  health 
of  the  cattle  of  their  States  and  Territories. 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  for  the  reason  that  cattle  from 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  are  being  shipped  through 
to  Mexico,  and  while  cattle  from  the  same  districts,  from  which  cat- 
tle destined  to  Mexico  originated,  would  be  quarantined  by  State 
and  Territorial  authorities  on  account  of  the  possible  danger  of  dis- 
ease, the  mere  fact  that  the  cattle  are  consigned  to  Mexico  has  here- 
tofore prevented  our  Western  authorities  from  eveiji  inspecting  them 
or  looking  into  the  condition  attending  them. 

This  is  a  matter  to  which  I  desire  direct  the  attention  of  the  live- 
stock sanitary  authorities  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories. 

UNIFORM  SANITARY  REGULATIONS. 

Ck)nsiderable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  shippers  in 
handling  Texas  cattle  on  account  of  the  different  live-stock  sanitary 
regulations  in  force  in  different  States  and  Territories,  and  also  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  these  regulations. 

While  the  regulations  of  Dakota  as  to  the  admission  of  Texas  cat- 
tle are  almost  prohibitory  in  their  character,  the  regulations  of  most 
of  the  other  Western  States  and  Territories  are  more  reasonable,  and 
if  not  according  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  the  movement  of 
Texas  cattle  consistent  with  safety,  they  do  not  place  the  entire  State 
of  Texas  under  ban.  I  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  live- 
stock sanitary  authorities  of  most  of  our  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  with  the  light  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  throw  over  the  matter  of  splenic  fever,  and  the  facts  we 
will  be  able  to  present  before  the  next  shipping  season  as  to  the  in- 
fected portion  of  Texas,  that  uniform  regulations  on  the  part  of  all 
Western  live-stock  sanitary  authorities  can  be  secured,  which  will 
settle  this  vexed  question  in  a  maimer  that  will  be  just  and  fair  to 
the  interests  of  all  sections.  There  is  some  little  diJBEerence  in  the 
regulations  of  the  various  Western  States  and  Territories  as  to  the 
admission  of  Eastern  cattle,  of  which  there  is  a  great  dread  on  ac- 
count of  the  possible  introduction  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Eastern  cattle  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories  can 
also  be  secured  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  protection.    It  is  important  that  uniform  regulations  should  be 
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secured,  and  that  knowledge  of  them  should  be  widely  disseminated 
among  shippers.  It  shall  ue  my  aim  to  secure  these  results  during 
the  coming  year. 

RAILROAD  CO-OPERATION, 

There  has  heen  a  very  general  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Western 
cattlemen  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  would  be  introduced 
from  the  East  upon  W estern  cattle  ranges.  While  most  of  the  West- 
ern States  and  Territories  have  enacted  effective  sanitary  laws  which 
are  being  efliciently  enforced  by  capable  officials,  at  the  same  time 
some  contiguous  States  and  Territories  have  been  without  any  live* 
stock  sanitary  laws,  and,  in  consequence,  without  any  power  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle.  Until  re- 
oentlv  Dakota  was  without  any  effective  legislation  on  this  subject, 
which  endangered  the  herds  or  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  almost  as 
great  an  extent  as  if  those  Territories  had  not  done  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  protect  their  interests.  Texas,  at  the  present  time,  is 
in  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  Dakota,  and  the  only  protection 
she  has  is  afforded  by  the  law  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  operating. 

The  managers  of  the  railways  belonging  to  the  Texas  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation being  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  and  appreciating  the  fact 
that  their  interests  are  in  common  with  the  cattle  producers  from 
whom  they  receive  on  an  average  a  fifth  of  the  annual  returns  from 
the  sale  of  beeves  in  the  way  ot  freights,  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  Department  issue  regulations  placing  restrictions  upon  the  naoy^ 
ment  of  cattle  from  districts  in  the  East  infected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. I  have  attended  a  number  of  meetings  of  this  association, 
and  I  have  always  found  its  members  ready  and  anxious  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Bureau  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  that  has  been  issued  by  the 
managers  of  all  the  railroads  belonging  to  the  association  to  their 
agents,  the  enforcement  of  which  aftords  a  degree  of  protection  not 
previously  attained : 


The  Texas  Traffic  Aaaociatian, 


Hie  Atcltif(on,TDp6ka  and  Saz)taF6  lUUroad,  and 

the  Southern  Kansaa  K&iJway  roinuany. 
The  OuU,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Com- 

The  i?ou«ton,  East  and  West  Texas  Railway,  and 
the  Shreveport  and  Houston  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway. 

Tttu  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Bait 
way,  and  Kansiua  City,  Fort  Scotland  Quif 
Bauroad. 


The  MiRsouii  Padflc  Railway  Company. 

The  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company— Atlantic  systeno. 

The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Atouatain  and  Southern  Rail- 
road Company. 

The  St.  LouJtt,  Arkansae  and  Texae  Railway. 

Tlie  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eaiiway  Coifr> 
pany 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Rai]wayk 

The  Texas  Central  Railway. 


CmcuLAR  No.  246. 

Houston,  Tex.,  December  16, 1887. 

The  executive  comniittee  of  the  Texas  Traffic  Ajssociation  at  convention  held  at 
8t,  Louia,  October  20,  1887,  adopted  the  following : 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  attached  circular  relative  to  the  establishment  of  rules  for 
the  transportation  of  cattle  into  Tuxba  from  territory  east  of  the  Mifisiasippi  River, 
be  submitte<i  by  the  comnuasioner  to  the  several  Lines  in  the  association,  vith  re- 
quest that  they  advise  their  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  its  issuance.    In  the 
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«  • 

event  all  lines  agree  to  the  proposed  regulations,  the  commisaioner  will  fix  a  date 
the  instructions  shall  be  put  in  ettect  by  the  several  companiee." 

In  receiving  shipments  of  cattle  originating  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
destined  for  }X)ints  witiiin  the  State  of  Texas,  me  agents  of  these  companies  will  be 
governed  by  the  following  rules : 

The  attention  of  shippers  will  be  directed  to  the  sixth  and  Seventh  sections  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  29,  1884,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means  for 
the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases 
among  aomestic  animals,  reading  as  follows:  ^ 

"  That  no  railroad  company  within  the  United  States,  or  the  owners  or  masters 
of  any  ste^m  or  saiUng  or  other  vessel  or  boat,  shall  receive  for  transportation  or 
transport  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  from  the  Pistrict  into  any  State,  any  hve-stock  affected  with 
any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease 
known  as  pleuro-pneumonia;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  deliver 
for  such  transportation  to  any  railroad  company,  or  master,  or  owner  of  any  boat 
or  vessel,  any  live-stock,  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious,  infec- 
tious, or  cooununicable  disease;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  drive 
on  foot,  or  transport  in  orivate  conveyance  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another, 
or  from  any  State  into  tne  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State, 
any  live-stock,  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or 
communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia;  pro- 
vided, that  the  so>called  splenetio  or  Texas  fever  shall  not  be  considered  a  conta- 
gious, infectious,  or  communicable  disease  within  the  meaning  of  sections  4, 5, 6, 
and  7  of  this  act,  as  to  cattle  being  transported  by  rail  to  market  for  slaughter,  when 
the  same  are  unloaded  only  to  be  fed  and  watered  in  lots  on  the  way  thereto. 

"  Tliat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  notify,  in  vmt- 
ing,  the  proper  officials  or  agents  of  any  railroad,  steam-boat,  or  otlier  transportation 
company  doing  business  in  or  through  any  infected  locahty,  and  by  pubhcation  in 
such  newspapers  as  he  may  select,  of  the  existence  of  said  contagion;  and  any  per- 
son or  persons  operating  any  such  railroad,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  boat  or  ves- 
sel, or  owner  or  custodian  of,  or  person  having  control  over,  such  cattle  or  other 
hve-stock  within  such  infected  district,  who  shall  knowingly  violate  the  provisions 
of  section  six  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment/' 

And  to  that  portion  of  the  circular  letter  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  A^- 
culture  Norman  J.  Colman,  under  date  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  31, 1887,  reading 
as  follows: 

''  To  the  Managers  of  all  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies  in  the  United 
States: 

'*  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  among 
cattle  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  New  York,  and 
that  the  infected  districts  in  said  States  have  been  duly  quarantined  by  the  Departr 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  29, 
1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

**  Transportation  companies,  having  connections  with  infected  districts,  should 
require  parties  offering  cattle  for  shipment  to  present,  at  points  of  loading,  aiSidavits 
of  the  owner  and  two  disinterested  persons,  stating  that  the  cattle  to  be  sliipped 
have  been  known  to  affiants  for  at  least  six  montl^  next  preceding,  and  that  said 
cattle  have  not  been  in  any  of  said  distriots,  and  have  not  come  in  contact  wuth  any 
cattle  from  said  di;:>trict5.  Said  affidavits  should  be  attached  to  and  accompany  the 
way-bill  to  point  of  destination-" 

The  owners  or  custodians  in  charge  should  be  requested  to  show  the  affidavits  as 
described  above,  that  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  cattle  may  be  known. 

Cattle  known  to  be  from  infected  districts,  as  described  in  the  Commissioner's  cir- 
cular above  referred  to,  or  from  districts  hereafter  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
as  infected,  must  not  be  received  for  transportation,  but  such  may  be  offered  from 
other  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  not  accompanied  by  the  aforesaid  affi- 
davits, may  be  received  and  forwaraed,  provided  the  agent  receiving  the  same  is 
without  knowledge  that  the  cattle  are  diseased,  ox  are  from  an  infected  district; 
and,  provided  further,  that  the  transportation  of  said  cattle  does  not  violate  any 
Texas  quarantine  regulations.  But  on  receiving  cattle  coming  from  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  not  accompanied  by  the  aforesaid  affidavits,  the  agent 
receiving  and  forwarding  same  should  at  once  furnish  tl>e  general  freight  office  in- 
formation of  such  shipments,  specifying  number  and  kind  of  cattle,  names  of  con- 
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» 
Bignor  and  consignee,  and  way-bill  reference,  that  such  information  may  be  fur- 
nished the  officers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as  will  enable 
them  to  trace  the  cattle. 
Approved: 

For  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Kansas 
Railway  Ck>mpany, 

J.  F.  GODDARD,  O,  3L 

For  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway, 

*  W.  Snydkb,  O.  M. 

For  the  Houston,  East  and  West  Texas.  Railway  Ck)mpany  and  SbreTeport 
and  Houston  Railway, 

M.  G.  HowB,  Receiver  and  O.  M. 
For  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway,  and  Texas  Central  Railway, 

Chas.  DiLLmaHAM,  Iteceiver, 
For  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railway,  and  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Raikoad, 

Geo.  H.  Nettleton,  President  and  O.  M, 
For  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

W.  H.  Newman,  8d  V.  P. 
For  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railway, 

Rudolph  Fink,  President  and  O.  M. 
For  the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  and  Texas  Railway, 

R.C.Kerens,  V.  P, 
For  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company, 

W.  H.  Newman,  3d  V.  P. 
For  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway, 

H.  L.  Morrill,  2d  V.  P.  and  Q.  M. 
For  the  Southern  Pacific  Company — Atlantic  system, 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  O.  M,  - 
For  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway, 

John  A.  Grant,  O,  M. 

This  circular  was  forwarded  from  this  office  for  signature  November  1, 1887.  Re- 
turned, signed  as  above  and  ordered  printed  December  16, 1887,  and  is  hereby  made 
effective  January  1, 1888. 

OfficiaL  (Signed  by  Commissioner.) 

I  have  found  the  managers  of  western  railway  lines  to  ^e  equally 
alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  protect  the 
cattle  interests  of  their  respective  territories,  and  in  all  cases  the 
western  roads  have  instructed  their  agents  to  respect  and  carry  out 
the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  States  and  Territories  which  they 

Eass  throue^h.  As  indicating  the  general  tenor  of  the  action  that 
as  been  taiken  by  railroads  in  this  important  matter,  I  attach  hereto 
a  letter  from  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railway  Company,  which  is  a  sample  of  numerous  other 
letters  I  have  from  ofBicials  of  other  roads: 

St.  Loxtis,  October  10, 1887. 
H.  M.  Taylob,  Esq., 

Agent  U.  8»  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry , 

Kansas  Cityy  Mo,: 

SiB:  Your  circular  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  calling  attention  to  Commissioner 
Colman's  circular  of  May  81  last,  is  before  me.  In  reply  to  same  beg  to  state,  for 
your  information,  that  we  have  been  as  careful  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  where  they  have  no  laws  to  protect  them  against  disease,  as  we 
have  been  of  any  other  territory  where  these  mterests  are  protected  by  the  act  of 
legislature.  We  have  declined  to  transport  cattle  into  the  Indian  Territory  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  where  disease  has  been  known  to 
exist,  believing  that  by  so  doing  we  were  protecting  our  own  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  the  cattle  shippers  and  owners.  You  can  rely  upon  our  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  matter  referred  to  in  your  communication. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Cale,  Q,  F.  a. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  diflPerent  State  and  Territorial  live-stock 
sanitarj  authorities  the  importimce  of  arranging  with  railroad  com- 
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panies  for  the  entrance  into  their  territories,  of  eastern  cattle,  at  arf 
few  i)oints  as  possible,  in  order  to  simjjlif y  the  work  of  inspection, 
and  assist  the  railroads  in  the  meritorious  work  they  have  under- . 
taken. 

MEXICO  WITHOUT  SANITARY  LAWS. 

The  unf ortunate^condition  of  the  State  of  Texas,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  sanitary  laws  for  Ihe  protection  of  her  live-stock  inter- 
ests, is  aggravated  because  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  in 
the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico.  If  it  were  not  for  the  customs 
duties,  which  retard  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  the  inter- 
change of  live-stock  of  all  classes  would  be  very  great.  Even  as  it 
is,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  pass  each  way  daily,  and  the  danger  of 
disease  is  none  the  less  because  no  disaster  is  yet  upon  record. 

The  range  districts  of  Texas  join  the  range  districts  of  Mexico, 
and  at  times  of  low  water  in  the  jRio  Grande  River,  cattle  pass  and 
repass  without  hindrance.  The  danger  arises  from  the  cattle  and 
horses  shipped  from  the  infected  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  into  Mexico  without  inspection  or  restriction.  Mexico  re- 
ceives stock  from  Europe  at  her  eastern  sea-ports  without  inspec- 
tion, and  is  in  constant  danger  of  the  introduction  of  disease.  The 
International  Range  Association  has  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Mexican  authorities  to  the  present  unprotected  state  of  that  country, 
and  urged  them  to  place  such  safeguards  around  their  cattle  indus- 
try as  will  keep  out  the  contagious  diseases  which  have  decimated 
the  herds  of  otner  countries, 

THE  BANQE  SHEEP  IKPU8TRY. 

So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  since  my  last  report,  the 
range  sheep  interest  has  suffered  from  no  contagious  disease,  except 
scab.  The  flocks  have  been  and  are  healthy.  Range  sheep  passed 
through  the  winter  with  no  greater  than  the  average  loss,  and  the 
spring  increase  of  lambs  was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  ewes.  In  Montana  the  reports  are  the  most  favorable,  although 
the  entire  range  coxmtry  seems  to  be  satisfied  in  this  particular. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  increase  in  the  number  of  range 
sheen  during  the  last  few  years,  unless  a  slight  increase  in  Colorado 
and  Montana  can  be  counted.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico  the  indus- 
try has  declined  rapidly,  and  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  car- 
ried four  or  five  years  ago.  As  a  whole,  the  range  sheep  are  declining 
in  numbers  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  unless  wool  sells  at  higher  prices  than 
can  now  be  obtainea,  the  range  sheep  interest  will  be  largely  reduced 
bysales  of  stock  sheep  upon  the  butcher  market. 

The  sheep  industry  of  the  arid  region  is  dependent  for  existence 
upon  each  nock  securing  a  range  to  run  over  at  little  or  no  cost.  In 
only  a  few  isolated  cases  is  any  winter  provision  furnished,  and  the 
bands  of  sheep  having  to  subsist  at  all  seasons  upon  the  native 
grasses  of  public  lands,  the  maintenance  of  the  flock  in  its  entirety 
during  a  rigorous  winter  is  very  much  more  doubtful  in  the  case  of 
a  large  flock  closely  herded  over  a  scanty  range  during  the  day,  and 
penned  or  bedded  on  the  open  range  at  night,  than  in  the  case  of 
cattle  turned  loose  to  obtam  the  oest  picMng  they  can  find  both 
night  and  day.  The.  matter  is  one  of  great  surprise  to  me  that  un- 
der the  range  system  sheep  exist  at  aU,  out  the  evidence  is  good  that 
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vrheii  the  prices  obtained  for  wool  and  mutton  are  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  additional  outlay  for  winter  provision,  upon 
ranges  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  the  increase  is  easily  perceptiole, 
the  reverse  being  the  rule  under  directly  opposite  conditions. 

The  sheep  interest  of  the  western  plains  and  mountain  regions  has 
undoubtedly  an  important  and  beneficial  place  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton obtained  has  greatly  decreased  the  cost  of  both  mutton  and  wool 
to  the  consumers.  I  have  heard  the  number  of  range  muttons  to  be 
marketed  the  present  year  from  all  points  of  the  range  country  placed 
at  2,500,000  head,  and  the  entire  wool  clip  to  be  no  less  thau  75.000,000 
pounds.  The  estimate  would  place  the  number  of  range  sneep  at 
about  15,000,000  head.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  for  the  sheep- 
raiser  of  the  West  to  acquire  range  by  purchase,  then  to  gradually 
work  towards  a  proper  system  of  stocK-farmin^,  chan^ng  his  meth- 
ods as  means  and  intelligence  dictate.  Sometimes  this  causes  a  de- 
crease in  the  flock,  but  it  generally  leads  towards  safety  for  the  in- 
vestment, and  more  uniformity  in  the  amount  annually  derived  as 
the  income. 

My  observation  for  several  years  of  the  nomadic  sheep-raiser  causes 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  a  public  nuisance.  With  a  band 
of  3,500  head,  or  two  or  three  bands  of  2,250  head  each,  his  sheep 
patrol  the  streams  of  a  district,  and  being  herded  closely,  eat  out 
the  choicest  portions  of  the  ranges,  then  seek  new  fields  and  pastures. 
The  abandoned  ranges  are  useless  for  cattle,  and  if  used  for  other 
sheep  ^nerally  proauce  a  vigorous  epidemic  of  scab.  To  this  heavy 
pasturing  of  watereJ  districts,  of  large,  dry,  public  ranges,  can  be 
attributed  the  original  ill-feeling  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen 
which  has  caused  so  many  disgraceful  encounters  for  the  possession 
of  public  lands. 

As  stated  in  a  former  report,  cattle  will  not  willingly  range  upon  a 
grazing  district  which  has  been  closely  grazed  by  sheep.  The  word 
"closeiy**  is  necessary  to  the  statement,  because  it  is  the  smell  of 
the  sheep  that  is  oflfensive,  and  when  a  large  band  of  sheep  passes 
over  a  range  the  grazing  is  necessarily  short.  I  know,  however,  that 
in  many  instances  reasonable  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  using 
the  same  ranges  and  pastures  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the 
owners,  to  stock,  and  with  benefit  to  the  pastures,  and  it  is  fully 
recognized  by  intelligent  and  practical  stockmen  that  sheep  can  be 
so  distributed  over  a  range  as  to  be  a  positive  benefit  to  it,  and,  in 
time,  by  destroying  the  crops  of  weeds,  to  improve  the  chances  of 
growth  to  the  rooted  grasses. 

The  area  of  territory  once  available  for  sheep  ranging  is  now  very 
much  curtailed.  The  settler  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cattlemen  on 
the  other  are  acquiring  titles  to  land  in  all  parts  of  the  range  coun- 
try, and  the  laws  of  several  States  and  Territories  beirg  enacted  to 
require  sheep  to  be  ranged  upon  the  lands  of  the  owner,  or  on  public 
lands,  the  matter  of  sheep -trespassing  on  private  grazing  grounds 
is  too  serious  to  be  attempted.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  range  mat- 
ters are  becoming  local  issues,  and  that  satisfactory  adjustments  of 
range  privileges  are  more  often  consummated  than  when  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  the  differences  grew  out  of  the  desire  to  absolutely  con- 
trol lands  that  were  public  property,  and  I  think  that  the  range  sheep 
interest  is  more  nearly  settled  upon  land  titles  now  than  ever  before. 

Last  spring  somewhat  unexpectedly  a  rise  in  the  price  of  mutton 
took  place,  but  only  one  section  of  the  range  country  (Texas)  was  in 
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a  position  to  profit  by  it.  Southern  Texas  had  large  numbers  of  fat 
muttons,  and  in  north  Texas  there  were  quite  a  few.  The  run  of 
mutton  to  market  became  very  strong  and  prices  were  not  long  main- 
'tained. 

The  market  is  now  in  a  satisfactory  condition  enough  to  induce  mut- 
"ton  shipments,  but  the  poverty  of  the  range  sheep,  at  this  time  and  at 
Ihis  period  in  several  years,  goes  to  show  that  the  range  can  furnish 
thousands  of  wethers  fit  for  a  farmer  to  put  on  full  feed,  where  only 
liundreds  are  ready  for  the  butcher's  block.  This  I  contend  is  the 
mission  of  the  range  from  this  time  forward,  to  raise  feeding  muttons 
for  the  farmers  of  the  corn  States.  The  State  of  Nebraska  feeds 
more  range  sheep  now  than  all  the  balance  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  interior  States  are  buying  half  fat  sheep  that  are 
shipped  to  the  large  markets. 

RANGE    H0RSE3« 

The  raising  of  horses  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  West  as  an  indus- 
try has  caused  very  little  comment.  The  droves  are  smaller  than  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  but  the  industry  is  generally  successful  and  the  stock 
is  exceptionfiilly  free  from  disease.  Very  many  of  the  range  horses 
were  from  Texas  originally,  and  the  horse  drive  followed  a  wide  trail 
towards  Fort  Dodge,  Kans.,  that  pla^e  being  a  recognized  distribut- 
ing point.  Of  late  these  drives  have  almost  terminated,  and  the  de- 
mand seems  to  have  dropped  oflf. 

All  the  northern  herds,-  including  horses  raised  from  Indian  ponies, 
are  greatly  imoroved,  the  combined  effect  of  breeding  and  climate 
seemingly  resulting  in  the  improvement  of  the  common  breeds.  The 
best  range  horses  are  in  Wasnington  Territory,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
in  Montana.  Wyoming  also  raises  some  fine  specimens,  but  further 
south  the  animals  are  smaller  in  size  and  are  not  so  uniform  in  charac- 
ter. 

No  important  question  in  relation  to  the  horse  interests  of  the 
country  m  which  I  am  employed  -has  become  apparent,  the  horse- 
raising  industry  of  the  ranges  being  on  a  prosperous  basis  and  con- 
ducted without  friction  with  other  interests.  In  view  of  the  possible 
introduction  of  glanders,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  amongst 
these  range  horses,  all  regulations  leading  to  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  horses  towards  these  ranges  which  can  be  instituted  under 
United  States  laws,  will  be  greatly  beneficial  to  an  industry  well  woiv 
thy  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government 

FARMERS  TAKING  THE  RANGE. 

The  range  live-stock  interests  were  at  the  height  of  prosperity  in 
1884.  Then  nearly  every  piece  of  available  ground  was  occupied  by 
cattle,  horses,  or  sneep,  and  the  amount  of  territory  so  occupied  was 
greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  Since  1884  the  amount  of  terri- 
tory on  which  range  cattle  were  raised  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by 
the  inroads  of  farming*  settlers.  The  settlement  of  the  western 
country  is  now  rapid,  and  the  amount  of  land  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  by  settlement  is  very  large;  yet  the  loss  to  the  range 
mterest  is  tenfold  greater  than  the  amount  of  land  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  settler.  The  sections  occupied  by  the  settlers  are  seldom 
adjacent  to  each  othe**,  are  located  here  and  tliere  upon  the  streams, 
in  the  valleys,  and  wherever  choice  iiTigable  lands  can  be  obtained* 
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The  intermediate  lands  are  occupied  by  the  little  herds  owned  by  the 
settlers,  and  the  country  thereabouts  is  no  longer  available  for  range 
cattle.  The  farmers  are  able  to  closely  stock  the  country  they  use, 
and  save  themselves  from  winter  losses  on  short  range  by  feeding 
alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  other  forage  crops.  The  small  herds  aggre- 
gate more  cattle  after  settlement,  according  to  the  acreage  used,  tnan 
the  same  territory  would  support  xmder  the  range  system. 

In  former  repoHs  mention  was  made  of  the  f ^t,  still  apparent  to 
myself,  that  in  the  arid  region  there  are  lands  to  ever  remain  as  now, 
and  of  but  little  use  to  the  nation  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  un- 
less obtained  in  large  tracts  by  lease  or  purchase  no  revenue  can  be 
derived  therefrom,  and  appearances  indicate  the  live  stock-business 
to  be  the  only  chance  of  Keeping  these  arid  tracts  from  being  utterly 
worthless. 

As  the  settler  drives  away  the  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
from  the  heretofore  immense  grazing  fields  of  the  Government,  the 
range  industry  is  pushed  back  upon  these  permanent  ranges,  and  to 
save  himself  from  still  further  movement,  the  ranchman  becomes  ia 
turn  a  settler,  seeking  to  hold  as  much  range  as  possible  by  means  of 
water  rights  and  claims. 

As  the  ranges  decrease  in  extent  the  range  herds  must  be  curtailed 
in  numbers,  or  the  winter  stoi;pas  and  summer  droughts  will  cause 
disaster.  Disasters'  have  occurred  on  every  range  tully  occupied; 
from  the  northernmost  line  of  Montana  to  the  Texas  ranges  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  the  fear  of  losses  through  overstocking  ranges,  com- 
bined with  the  inroads  of  settlers,  is  causing  ranchmen  to  intrench 
themselves  behind  land  purchases  and  leases  wherever  they  can  rear 
sonably  be  obtained. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Nimmo,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  pub- 
lished a  mat)  showing  the  land  then  used  as  grazing  territory.  Now. 
three  years  later,  one-third  of  that  grazing  area  is  unavailable,  and 
is  already  occupied  by  the  stock  farmer. 

DEEP  WATEB  ON 'THE  TEXAS  COAST. 

The  stock  interests  of  the  western  country  are  desirous  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  take  decided  action  to  concentrate  all  appro- 
priations made  by  the  river  and  harbor  bill  for  Mexican  Gulf  ports 
upon  one  Texas  harbor,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  deep-water  port  capa- 
ble of  admitting  the  large  ocean-going  vessels.  This  was  expressed 
in  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  International  Range 
Association  at  the  last  meeting,  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  as  follows: 

9 

Office  of  the  International  Range  Association, 

Denver  J  Colo.,  April  2, 1888. 

To  the  Senators  and  Bepre9entatii>e9  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  directed  by  the  International  Range  Association  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
foUowiDg  resolution,  passed  unanimously  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  association 
recently  held  in  this  city,  viz:  ', 

**  Resolved  by  the  International  Range  Association,  That  Congress  be,  and  is 
hereby,  earnestly  urged  to  provide  measures  to  secure  a  deep-sea  channel  at  some 
point  on  the  Texas  coast." 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  Taylor,  , 
Secretary  International  Range  Association, 

No  expression  was  adopted  with  more  unanimity,  and  none  was 
more  important.    The  immense  ranges  of  the  West  produce  hnn- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  live-stock  that  will  not  bear  transportation  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  by  an  all-rail  route,  or  can  not  find  a  foreign 
outlet  at  prices  that  win  justify  the  present  transportation  charges 
by  l^d  and  by  sea. 

The  Denver,  Texas  and  Gulf  Railroad,  which  was  completed  last 
spring,  gives  to  the  range  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the  West  a 
rail  route  to  the  southern  coast  that  is  one  tnousand  miles  nearer 
than  the  old  eastern  routes,  and  a  deep-sea  channel  and  port  on  the 
Texas  coast  will  enable  the  eastern  seaboard  to  receive  western  sup- 
plies now  virtually  cut  ofE  for  want  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  port  will  furnish  a  much-desired  outlet  for  range- 
stock  and  many  other  products  of  the  plains. 

BAIL  AND  TBAIL. 

The  highest  number  of  cattle  ever  driven  from  Texas  to  the  north- 
ern cattle  ranges  in  one  year  was  416,000  head.  This  was  in  the  year 
1884.  Since  then  the  drive  has  decreased  until  the  present  year's 
movement  will  not  exceed  150,000  head  in  all.  Of  these,  only  26,000 
were  on  the  road  trail  early  in  June,  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
entire  Texas  and  New  Mexican  drive  will  not  exceed  50,000;  all 
others  going  by  the  rail  route.  This  change  is  due  largely  to  the 
railroad  connection  between  the  Texas  coast  and  Denver,  Colo.  The 
small  movement  is  due  to  depression  in  the  industry,  the  decrease  in 
amount  of  range  territory  available  for  cattle  ranching,  and  partly 
to  the  difficult!  of  moving  southern  cattle  to  northerS  Territories 
by  reason  of  sanitary  enactments.  In  future  the  movement  of 
cattle  from  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  South  to  the  fattening  ranges 
of  the  North,  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  will  take  place 
almost  entirely  by  rail.  This  change  will  be  a  beneficial  one,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  insure  the  delivery  of  cattle  from  the  South, 
even  in  extreme  northern  ranges,  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to 
get  fat  before  winter  storms  commence,  thus  reducing  the  percentage 
of  loss  and  adding  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  cattle.  The  railroads 
interested  in  this  movement  have  made  very  reasonable  freight  rates, 
and  have  shown  commendable  zeal  in  extending  every  possible  facil- 
ity for  ite  success. 

IHPBOVED  STOCK  CABS. 

Improved  cars,  in  which  cattle  can  be  fed,  watered,  and  separated 
into  compartments,  have  attracted  general  attention  during  tne  r>a8t 
year  by  reason  of  the  success  which  has  attended  their  use.  Only  a 
few  of  these  cars  are  in  operation,  however,  compared  with  the  total 
number  required,  but  commendable  energy  is  being  displayed  by  rail- 
roads and  private  car  companies  to  bring  into  use  as  many  of  these 
cars  fis  will  be  necessary  for  all  the  long  runs  to  market.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  operating  against  the  rapid  introduction  of  improved 
cars  is  that  they  supersede  and  render  nearly  worthless  the  old-style 
stock  cars,  which  are  used  in  large  numbers  by  all  railroad  companies^ 
and  are  capable  of  use  for  return  freight.  The  western  and  south- 
western roads  charge  extra  for  the  use  of  the  stable  stock  car.  The 
railroads  between  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Missouri  River  points 
make  no  additional  charge.  The  first  road  officially  notifying  stock 
associations  that  they  would  transport  cattle  in  the  stable  cars  with- 
out extra  charge  was  the  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  So 
far  as  my  observation  extends  the  Burton  stable  car  is  the  mo^^t  ^\2^V 
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orate  and  the  best  designed  for  the  transportation  of  valuable  stock, 
but  some  of  thfe  Burton  cars  labor  under  the  disadvantage  that  the 
partitions  separating  their  cars  into  compartments  are  permanent, 
interfering  to  some  extent  with  the  use  of  the  car  for  return  freights. 
The  following  statistics  and  information  concerning  early  live 
stock  shipments  In  the  Burton  car  are  authentic  and  reliable: 

BjkNSAS  City,  Mo.,  November  2, 1887. 
Col.  H.  M.  Tavlor, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Transportation ^ 

Cattle-Orotoers'  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo,: 

SIR:  Replying  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  actual  tests  of  saving  te  Bhrinkag©  {Old 

fiin  in  time  by  transporting  range  cattle  in  the  Burton  feeding  and  watering  can, 
wiU  say  that  careful  and  accurate  tests  show  a  gain  of  4()  per  cent,  in  time  and 
transit,  and  actual  saving  in  shrinkage  of  from  50  to  135  pounds  per  animal  (accord- 
ing to  distance  shipped),  over  the  old  system  of  common  stock  cars  and  feed  yards. 
mil  note  one  instance  as  an  example.  In  August,  1886,  we  brought  wild  range  cat- 
tle in  sixteen  Burton  cars,  from  Winslow,  Ariz.,  to  Kansas  City,  a  distance  of  1,204 
miles.  These  cattle  were  weighed  on  live-stock  scales  at  Winslow,  and  averag^ed 
935  pounds  each.  They  weighed  882  pounds  each  at  Kansas  City,  shrinking  only 
58  pounds  per  head,    "niey  were  off  fl^sh  grass. 

The  running  time  was  about  seventy-two  hours.  The  cattle  consumed  6»600 
pounds  of  hay  and  were  watered  in  the  cars  twice  each  twenty-four  hours,  drinking 
freely  each  time.  The  steers  rode  very  nicely,  as  many  as  fourteen  steers  lying  down 
in  a  car  at  one  time,  chewing  their  cuds.  They  arrived  at  Kansas  City  without  aH 
injured  or  lame  animal. 

In  December,  1886,  a  test  was  made  of  shipment  in  common  cars  to  Kansas  Citr, 
a  distance  of  1,106  miles.  The  cattle  were  unloaded  and  reloaded  at  feeding  vards 
en  route;  Vere  five  davs  (ISO  hours)  in  transit,  and  shrunk  188  pounds  per  head. 
This  actual  test,  carefully  conducted  between  the  common  stock-car  system  and 
the  Burton  cars,  shows  a  saving  of  135  pounds  per  head  in  favor  of  the  improved 
Btock-car  transportation.    This  185  pounds,  at  $3  per  cwt. ,  equals  a  gain  of  $4.06 

S3r  head,  or  $81  per  car  ^on  twenty  head  to  a  car)  in  the  matter  of  shrinkage  alone, 
ut  the  gain  does  not  end  there.  The  improved  cars  preserve  the  condition  of  the 
animals  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cattle  readily  sell  from  20  to  35  cents  per  hundred 
more  on  the  entire  carcass  than  similar  animals  on  same  market  that  have  been 
transported  the  same  distances  in  the  common  stock  cars.  f\>r  evidence,  attest  pa- 
pers attached  from  shippers  and  commission  men. 

As  to  expense  to  railway  company  in  handling  the  improved  stock  cars,  we  have 
affidavits  from  train  service  showing  that  full  trains  of  Burton  cai'S,  loaded,  have 
been  pulled  over  the  continental  divide  with  less  expenditure  of  motive  power 
than  trains  of  common  stock  cars  of  same  length. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Burton  Stock  Car  Cotnpanjt 

ER8KINB   R.    MeRRELL, 

General  Agent 

^■-~-^~"~ 

KAKBA.S  City,  Mo.,  Map 8, 1881 
Mr.  Erskine  R.  Meiir«ll« 

General  Agent  Burton  Stock  Car  Company ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Sir  :  Having  sold  seven  loads  of  the  cattle  for  Mr.  James  A.  Alcock,  which  were 
transported  from  Engle,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  Burton  stock  cars,  we  were  much  pleased 
with  your  improved  system  of  transportation,  which  gcains  so  much  time  and  saves 
BO  much  shrinkage  over  the  common  stock  cars  and  feed-yard  system.  These  cattle 
reached  Kansas  City  at  10  a.  m.,  Monday,  May  2,  and  we  sold  them  before  8  p.  ni-» 
same  day,  at  |3.80  per  hundred,  which  was  freely  admitted  to  be  20  cents  per  hun- 
dred higher  than  similar  cattle  on  same  market  that  were  trans])orted  a  like  distance 
in  common  stock  cars.  In  our  fourteen  years'  experience  on  these  yards  we  never 
saw  range  cattle  delivered  here  in  such  fine  condition.  Several  buyers  said  th^y 
would  give  10  to  20  cents  per  hundred  more  for  cattle  transported  In  the  Burton 
stock  cars  than  for  similar  cattle  arriving  in  common  stock  cars  which  had  been 
unloaded  and  reloaded  at  feed  yards,  and  had  been  t^vice  as  long  in  transit. 
Respectfully, 
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The  CiCitRizozo  Cattle  Ranch  Company, 
$  White  Oaks,  N,  Hex,,  May  7, 1887. 

E.  R.  Merrell,  Esq., 

General  Agent  burton  Stock  Car  Company ^  Kansas  City, Mo,: 

Sir  :  The  shipment  of  steers  we  made  last  week  m  the  Burton  stock  can  was  a 
complete  success  in  every  way.  The  steers  sold  by  White  A  Rial  netted  us  over 
$28,  and  I  consider  that  we  gained  at  least  |3  per  head  by  using  your  cars.  Under 
no  circumstances  shall  I  ever  make  another  shipment  of  steers  for  the  eastern  market 
in  the  old-fashioned  cars.  I  trust  that  the  success  of  our  last  shipment  will  destroy 
the  prejudice  that  so  many  western  stockmen  have  tor  improved  stock  cars. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  A.  Alcx>ck. 
Jambs  C.  Kabottrs, 

Forernan, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  June,  1887. 

[L.  s.]  P.  Connelly, 

The  Street  stable  car  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  last  year  by 
the  shipment  of  Montana  cattle  to  Chicago,  by  Reynolds  Bros.,  of 
Albany,  Tex.  These  gentlemen  are  ranching  and  shipping  beef  both 
from  Montana  and  from  Texas,  and  they  have  just  concluded  an  (ar- 
rangement to  use  these  cars  for  a  fixed  period. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Carothers,  a  gentleman  owning  an  extensive  ranch  in 
La  Salle  County,  Tex. ,  and  who  applies  wealth,  intelligence,  and  en- 
terprise to  his  business,  has  used  tne  Street  stable  cars  in  some  of 
his  late  siiipments.  Dr.  Carothers's  experience  with  this  car  was  given 
to  Mr.  L.  A.  Heil,  the  San  Antonio  correspondent  of  the  Texas  Live- 
stock Journal,  as  follows : 

Two  train  loads  of  cattle  were  shipped  to  Chicago,  one  in  the  common  slat  car, 
and  the  other  in^  Street  stable  cars.  They  were  both  of  the  same  lot  of  cattle. 
Those  in  the  common  cars  were^the  first  loaded.  On  their  arrival  in  market  the 
cattle  averiH^  858  pounds  each,  and  sold  for  $8.d0  per  hundred  pounds.  The  cat- 
tle shipped  in  the  Street  stable  cars  averaged  908  pounds  each,  and  sold  for  $3.40  per 
hundrea  pounds.  The  freight  on  the  catUe  in  the  Street  cars  cost  50  cents  per  head 
more  than  the  freight  on  the  cattle  shipped  in  the  common  cars,  which  left  f^  bal- 
ance of  12.92  per  head  in  favor  of  the  cattle  shipped  in  the  stable  car,  amounting 
to  $70.08  per  car,  or  $1, 001.20  for  a  train  load  of  mteen  cars. 

The  following  are  some  earlier  tests  with  the  Street  stable  cars : 

Test  No.  1.— Report  on  Colorado  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  shipped  in 
Street's  stable  car  line  cars,  for  L.  Waixel,  on  Jmy  4,  from  Chicago,  38  cattle, 
Colorados,  in  two  cars : 

Pounds 

• 

82  cattle  weighed  in  Chicago • » 4 1 , 1 20 

82  cattle  weighed  in  New  York 39, 950 

Shrinkage 1,170 

82  cattle,  1,170  pounds  shrinkage  eouals  86^%  pounds  per  head. 
From  same  lot  of  cattle,  48  cattle  in  three  Michigan  Central  large  cars : 

'  Pounds* 

48  cattle  weighed  in  Chicago 59,630 

48  cattle  weighed  in  New  York ^ 56, 450 

Shrinkage. 8,180 

48  cattle,  3,180  pounds  shrinkage  enuals  60J  pounds  per  head.  Difference  in 
shrinkage  per  load,  475  pounds.  Worth  in  New  York  o  cents  per  pound,  value 
equals  133.75, 
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Test  No,  2, — Report  native  cattle,  Chicago  to  New  York;  shipped  for  T.  C.  Eastman, 

in  Street's  stable  cars,  May,  188o,  51  caitle  * 

Founds. 

live  weight  Chics^o 70, 278 

live  weight  New  York 69, 207 

Average  weight  Chicago 1, 878 

Average  weight  New  York ^7 

Shrinkage  per  head  21  pounds.    Gross  dressed  weight  New  York  89,785^  pounds. 
Compared  with  Chicago  weight  56.54  per  cent. 
From  same  lot  of  cattle,  24  cattle  in  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  large  34- 

f  oot  cars : 

Poumla. 

Live  weight  Chicago , 46 ,  6IK) 

Live  weight  New  York 45,280 

Average  weight  Chici^ 1,373 

Average  weight  New  York 1,830 

Shrinkage  per  head  43  pounds.  Gross  dressed  weight  New  York  25,610  pounds. 
Dressed  weignt  compared  with  Chicago  weight  54.16  per  cent.  Value  of  amount 
saved  per  carload  equals  |26.8d. 

Test  No.  8. — Shipped  for  Mr.  Ora  Haley,  of  Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  September  19, 
1885,  from  Kawlins,  Wyoming,  in  Street's  stable  car  line  cars  Nos.  47  and  48, 
87  head  of  cattle : 

Founds. 

Rawlins  weight 46,500 

Chicago  weight : . . . .    44,850 

Shrinkage 1,650 

Shrinkage  per  head  44Jf  pounds.  Time  coming  through,  110  hours.  Distance, 
1,216  miles.    Shrinkage  8.72  per  cent. 

From  same  lot  of  cattle :  Li  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  or  Union  Pacific 

cars  No.  5681  and  No,  4965,  88  cattle : 

Founds 

RawUns  weight 49,350 

Chicago  weight 43,880 

Shrinkage ^. 6,970 

Shrinkage  per  head  157  pounds.  Same  time  through  (110  hours).  Shrinkage 
18.77  per  cent.    Amount  value  saved  equals  $97.05  per  car  load. 

The  above  statement  of  results  from  shipments  of  cattle  in  the  Street  stable  car 
is  correct. 

John  W.  Street. 

Kansas  City,  November  2,  1887. 

The  Newell  car  is  an  adaptation  of  the  common  car,  bringing  into 
use  compartments,  watering  troughs,  and  feed  racks.  It  is  also  ar- 
ranged to  permit  all  attachments  to  be  folded  out  of  the  way  to  ad- 
mit the  carrying  of  all  other  freights. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  the  Armes  car,  the  Cauda  car,  the 
American  Express  car,  and  the  Shellabarger  car,  which  are  also 
highly  endorsed,  and  doubtless  as  good  as  those  cars  more  fully  men- 
tioned. As  these  cars  have  not  been  in  general  use  in  the  West  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  tnem. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  direction  of  the  International 
Bange  Association,  shows  the  interest  manifested  by  stockmen  at 
large  in  the  imj)roved  method  of  live-stock  transportation: 

Office  of  the  International  Range  Association, 

Denver,  Colorado,  May  10, 1888. 

To  cattlemen  and  managers  of  transportation  lines: 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  International  Rango 
Association,  at  its  third  annual  meeting,  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  March  29, 1888: 
**  Whereas  there  has  been  a  large  re£iction  in  the  prices  realized  by  the  range  cat- 
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tlemen  for  their  beeves  and  a  material  increase  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  herds 
on  the  range,  and 

'*  Whereas  the  various  railroads  carrying  our  beeves  to  market  have  not  extended 
the  facilities  needed  for  the  transportation  of  stock:  Therefore  be  it 

*'  Resolved  by  the  Intemationcu  Range  Association,  That  we  demand  of  the  rail- 
road companies  that  the^  give  the  benefit  of  the  improved  stock  cars  now  offered, 
thereby  reducing  our  shrinkage  and  performing  a  humane  act  which  would  be  ap- 
preciated bv  all;  ^so  a  reduction  of  rates  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  prices  rea- 
lized; and  be  it 

'^  Resolved,  That  aU  range  cattlemeniure  generally  requested  to  patronize  the  rail- 
roads that  furnish  the  facilities  asked  for. 

"  Resolved,  further,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  International  Range  Asso- 
ciation are  hereby  instructed  to  consider  the  matter  of  transportation  and  the  use 
of  improved  stocK  cars  and  issue  an  address  to  the  cattlemen  of  the  range  country 
on  the  subject.'* 

In  accordance  with  the  above  I  am  directed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Range  Association  to  state  that  the  relations  between  transportation 
lines  and  the  proaucers  of  live-stock  are  necessarily  close.  The  interests  of  one 
can  not  be  seriously  affected  without  in  a  corresponding  degree  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  other;  their  interests,  in  a  word,  are  not  antagonistic  but  mutual.  We 
therefore  believe  this  truth  is  fully  appreciated  b^  the  trans]x>rtation  lines,  and  that 
any  real  grievance  suffered  by  the  producer  of  Uve-stock  at  the  hands  of  railroad 
companies  will  be  generously  consiaered  and  favorably  acted  upon  when  fairly  and 
temperately  brought  to  their  notice. 

In  view  of  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  in  every  branch  of  mechanics,  it  is  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been 
done  in  providing  better  facilities  for  the  transpoitation  of  live-stock.  It  would 
seem  that  the  only  result  arrived  at  has  been  to  carry  animals  from  the  point  of 
shipment  to  destination  alive — when  that  feat  has  been  accomplished  the  shipment 
has  been  regarded  as  successful,  and  the  success  in  each  case  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  deaths  en  route,  merely  maimed  and  injured  animals  not  being  seri- 
ouslv  considered. 

We  are  glad  to  say  there  aro  evidences  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The  interests 
of  shippers,  and  those  of  transportation  lines  as  well,  call  for  a  forward  movement 
on  this  question.  Consideration  for  the  public  health  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  cry  out  for  somethmg  better  in  which  to  transport  live  ani- 
mals than  the  old  slat  car,  which  has  been  in  use  for  generations.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  provide  an  improved  stock  car,  but  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  general  anxiety,  the  demand  for  something  better, 
has  stimulated  invention,  and  several  cars  are  now  before  the  public  as  candidates 
for  favor  and  endorsement.  Their  introduction  has  not  been  encouraged  by  tiie 
transportation  lines,  but  they  have  been  tried  and  have  achieved  surprismg  results. 
Anirmtia  in  these  improved  cars  are  not  made  to  suffer  for  either  water  or  food; 
they  are  not  exposed  to  cruel  and  inhuman  torture  by  being  thrown  about  the  cars 
by  the  sudden  stopping  and  starting  of  trains;  beef  cattle  do  not  reach  the  hands 
A  the  butchers  fevered  for  the  want  of  water  and  nourishment,  or  covered  with 
festepng  woimds  and  bruises. 

If  the  number  of  beeves  that  reach  the  markets  of  the  cotmtry  and  are  hung  up 
in  butcHSrs'  stalls,  which  by  reason  of  the  privations  and  cruelty  of  their  shipment 
are  utterly  unfit  for  human  food,  could  be  ascertained  and  published  it  would  be 
appalling.  There  is  a  rapidly-growing  realization  of  these  things,  which  means  a 
correction  of  the  present  system. 

We  believe  that  in  time  the  old  cars  will  disappear  and  in  their  place  will  come 
something  abreast  with  the  age  and  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

When  once  the  railroads  bBgin  these  improvements  their  well-known  enterprise 
will  cause  them  to  go  forward  until  the  very  best  improved  cars  will  be  considered 
none  too  good  for  universal  use. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  cattle  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
humanely,  without  injurv  and  in  condition  to  render  them  fit  for  healthful  food, 
renders  it  certain  that  the  old  methods  of  transportation  must  and  will  be  re- 
formed. 

We  think  that  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  call  for  and  would  justify  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  transportation  rates. 

We  believe  that  stock  cars  should  be  made  of  uniform  length,  or  that  short  cars 
should  be  furnished  at  a  rate  reduced  to  correspond  with  their  length,  and  that  all 
cars  of  the  old  pattern  should  be  provided  with  means  for  feeding  and  watering 
stock  as  well  as  for  dividing  them  into  compartanents. 

We  believe  that  stock  trains  should  be  run  at  as  high  rate  of  speed  as  is  consistent 
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with  safety,  and  that  stock  trains  should  have  the  right  of  way  as  against  trains 
carrying  only  dead  freight. 

We  tnin^  that  stock  cars  should  be  equipped  with  air  brakes  and  suspension 
trucks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  railroad  Unes  have  ah-eady  yielded  to  the  demand 
for  better  transportation  facilitiesi  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  stockmen  will  result  in  the  general  use  of  improved  stock  cars.  A  refusal  to  pat- 
ronize lines  that  adhere  to  the  old  methods  will  speedily  bring  about  a  reform,  and 
we  urge  aU  those  interested  in  this  important  question  to  persist  in  their  demand 
for  improved  stock  cars. 

I  am  requested,  further,  to  invite  all  railroad  companies  that  are  willing  to  extend 
the  facihties  of  improved  stock  cars  to  their  patrons  to  notify  me  of  the  fact,  that  I 
may  give  such  publicity  to  the  same  as  wul  prevent  discrimination  of  shippers 
against  the  lines  that  stand  ready  to  meet  this  humane  and  necessary  demand. 

H.  M.  Taylor, 
Secretary  International  Range  Association* 
* 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  improved  car  for  cattle  transporta- 
tion is  destined  to  work  its  way  into  general  use,  except^  perhaps,  on 
short  single-day  hauls.  For  long  shipments  the  humane  feature  of 
preserving  cattle  from  bruises,  jamming,  prodding,  and  averting  the 
revered  condition  attendant  on  long  runs  in  the  old  cars,  without 
feed  or  water,  is  assisted  greatly  by  the  economical  side  of  the  sub- 

{*ect.  The  results  of  shipments  m  these  various  improved  cars  have 
>een  financially  successful  in  so  far  as  the  cattle  lose  but  little  flesh 
in  transit  and  sell  for  more  money  in  the  market  than  the  additional 
cost  of  transportation  comes  to.  In  my  opinion  the  general  use  of 
these  improved  cars  will  enable  beef  producers  to  take  their  cattle 
from  their  feeding  farms  and  ranches  direct  to  consuming  centers, 
and  avoid  what  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  great  evil  from 
which  the  industry  is  suffering,  of  having  all  western  cattle  go  to 
one  market  where  there  is  practically  no  competition.  In  short,  the 
general  use  of  these  cars  will  prove  to  be  the  most  potential  factor 
m  securing  for  cattle  raisers  rair  prices  for  their  cattle  in  competi- 
tive markets  distributed  over  the  entire  country. 

H.  M.  Taylor, 
Agent  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  June  30, 1888. 


MiMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  PURE-BRED  CATTLE  IN.THE  UiNlTEb 

STATES. 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

United  States  Canwiissioner  of  Agriculture: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  a  statement  of  the 
results  of  inquiries  intended  to  elicit  information  showing  the  num- 
bers, ages*  values,  and  distribution  of  purely-bred  cattle  of  the  sev- 
eral breeds  established  in  the  United  States. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  for  this  purpose  to  every  breeder  of 
such  cattle  in  this  country,  whose  address  could  be  obtained.  All 
other  available  sources  of  Information  were  applied  to,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  reason  for  supposing  that  more  accurate  or  full  reports 
than  were  furnished  by  owners  of  the  stock  could  be  thus  gathered. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  been  put  into  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  condensed  and  usefuhform  practicable. 

It  has  been  deemed  best  to  include  in  the  following  tables  a  count 
of  all  animals  of  pure  breeding  reported,  even  though  some  were  not 
registered  in  the  herd -books.  Most  owners  sav  that  of  the  animals 
reported  by  them  all  are  eligible  to  record,  although  some  have  not 
been  so  recorded. 

It  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the  number  of  animals  now 
in  this  country,  entitled  to  registration  in  the  herd-books,  but  not  so 
recorded,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  entire  number  of  entries  of  pedi- 
grees of  cattle  born  since  1870,  included  in  the  subjoined  tables,  and 
which  have  since  died.  The  demand  for  stock  of  the  classes  under 
consideration  has  been  comparatively  liffht  during  the  last  three  or 
four  vears,  and  there  has  therefore  been  less  inducement  than  there 
was  Defore  to  record  the  pedigree  of  everv  calf  of  pure  breeding. 
Large  numbers  of  young  bulls  of  that  class,  especially  those  of 
Shorthorn,  Holstein-Friesian,  and  Jersey  blood,  have  been  used  for 
breeding  purposes  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  and  elsewhere,  without 
being  registered. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  include  under  the  heading 
"1877,"  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  tables,  a  count  of  ani- 
mals bom  in  the  years  1870  to  1877,  both  included.  The  total  num- 
ber of  such  pedigrees  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  entries  in  later 
years,  and  much  exceeded  by  the  number  of  purely-bred  animals  of 
the  breeds  under  consideration  which  were  never  recorded.  There 
are  a  few  cows  still  in  bearing  that  were  born  before  1875,  and  re- 

!)orts  have  been  received  of  some  which  were  sixteen  years  old  w^hen 
heir  last  calves  were  dropped,  in  188(5. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ngures  given  in  this  report  furnish  at  least 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  they  do  not  show  with 
absolute  exactness  the  number  and  value  of  the  purely-bred  cattle 
now  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  together  with  thavc  ^n^t^sb^ 
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and  tlieir  total  values.  As  a  rule  the  values  quoted  are  under  rather 
than  over  the  present  actual  selling  values  of  the  stock.  Indeed, 
many  breeders  say,  when  they  make  their  reports^  that  the  stock  is 
really  worth  more  than  the  prices  they  mention. 

The  accompanying  statements  illustrate  accurately  the  beginning, 
rise,  and  in  some  instances  the  decline  in  popularity  of  the  breeds 
represented,  although  a  mere  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pedigrees  offered  for  registration  in  any  one  year,  for  any  breed,  is 
not  necessarily  a  true  index  of  the  number  of  animals  of  that  breed 
born  in  that  year.  Any  one  of  several  causes  may  deter  breeders 
'  from  incurring  the  expense  of  putting  pedigrees  on  record.  One  of 
the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of  demand  strong  enough  to  take 
all  the  stock  at  remunerative  prices;  but  it  is  evident  that  when- 
ever the  demand  for  such  stock  shall  become  active  enough  to  insure 
sale  at  profitable  figures,  the  pedigrees  of  such  unregistered  animaJs 
may  be  sent  forward  for  registration.  They  would  indicate  an  in- 
creased popularity  for  the  breed,  but  would  of  course  not  show  any 
increased  productiveness  of  the  herds.  Some  breeders  neglect  re- 
cording the  pedigrees  of  their  purely-bred  stock  until  a  desire  to  sell 
the  animals  makes  such  registration  necessary.  This  is  apparently 
more  generally  true  of  owners  of  Shorthorns  tnan  of  any  other  race, 
unless  it  be  the  Ayrshires.  In  such  cases  the  herd-books  fail  utterly 
to  truly  represent  the  actual  number  of  cattle  of  pure  breeding  in 
the  land.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  people  who  never  record 
the  pedigrees  of  their  stock  in  the  herd-books  published,  but  some  of 
this  class  carefully  keep  private  re'fcords  of  the  breeding  of  their 
animals.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  more  breeders  of  Shorthorns 
than  of  any  other  race  do  this. 

The  first  two  tables  for  each  breed  give,  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, the  number  of  cows  and  of  bulls  born  in  each  otate  in  the  year 
represented  by  those  columns.  The  first  column  of  the  third  table 
of  each  set  gives  the  total  number  of  animals  recorded  of  the  breed 
represented;  the  second  table  shows  the  number  recorded  from  each 
State;  the  third  column  shows  the  average  of  all  the  values  put  on 
these  cattle,  usually  by  the  owners  of  the  stock.  The  last  column 
shows  the  total  value  for  each  State. 

The  figures  representing  the  total  available  supply  of  cattle  of  all 
breeds,  eligible  for  registration  in  the  herd-books  of  this  country, 
£4)pear  to  snow  clearly  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  United  States 
enough  animals  of  pure  blood  to  serve  fully  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  common  stock  in  the  land;  nor  would  there  oe  if  every  calf 
bom  of  these  pure  breeds  were  saved  and  used  to  its  utmost  capacity 
for  breeding.  The  summary  of  bulls  shows  that  there  were  last 
year  of  recorded  males  only  48,109,  and  of  cattle  of  all  breeds  eligi- 
ble for  registration  the  whole  number  reported  is  only  146,639.  Of 
these  99,638  are  of  a  single  breed. 

Questions  addressed  to  thousands  of  breeders,  most  of  them  care- 
ful observers  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  live-stock  business, 
elicited  replies  which  show  that  the  yield  of  milk  by  the  offspring  of 
native  or  unimproved  cows,  coupled  with  purely-bred  bulls  of  dairy 
breeds,  is  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  from  unimproved 
or  common  native  stock.  The  general  average  increase  of  yield  of 
milk  resulting  from  the  use  of  such  bulls  on  native  cows,  has  been, 
for  the  whole  country,  65.94  per  cent.  The  yield  of  butter  is  in- 
creased, by  the  same  cause,  69.78  per  cent.,  and  that  of  cheese,  39.28 
per  cent 
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The  introduction  of  the  blood  of  "beef  breeds,  particularly  of  Short- 
horns, has  improved  the  yield  of  dairy  products  to  the  following  ex- 
tent: Of  milk,  36.74  percent.  ;  of  butter,  29.92  per  cent. ;  and  of 
cheese,  18.01  per  cent.,  where  grade  stock  got  by  ])urely-bred  bulls  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  have  been  milked. 

The  cost  of  production  of  beef  by  animals  sired  by  HolstQin- 
Friesian  bulls  coupled  with  cows  of  common  stock  is  reported,  by 
breeders  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  such  as 
would  make  the  general  average  cost  of  beef  of  grade  yearlings 
$3. 43^  per  100  pounds.  The  general  average  cost  of  the  beef  of  two- 
year-old  grades  of  this  kind  is  $3.24,  and  that  from  three-year-old 
grades  of  the  same  breeding,  is  $3. 16^  per  100  pounds.  All  the  figures 
given  are  for  living  animals.  In  the  same  localities  the  general 
average  cost  of  the  beef  of  scrub  or  common  yearlings  is  $4.33^, 
that  of  two-year-olds  was  $4.20,  and  that  from  three-year-olds  was 
$4.26|  per  centaL  These  figures,  based  on  and  giving  the  general 
averages  of  reports  received  from  observers  scattered  throughout 
nearlv  every  part  of  the  United  States  where  bulls  of  pure  blood 
have  peen  thus  used,  show  that  there  was  a  difference  of  99.8  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  yearling  grades,  of  96  cents  in  favor  of 
two-year-old  grades,  and  of  $1.10  per  cental  in  favor  of  three-year- 
old  grades,  compared  with  unimproved  stock,  for  the  production  of 
beef. 

Figures*  given  in  the  table  in  which  are  contrasted  the  general 
average  values  of  cows  and  bulls  of  pure  breeding,  those  of  grades, 
and  those  of  native  stock,  show  that  while  the  general  average  value 
of  pure-blooded  cows  was  $212.15,  and  of  bulls  of  like  breeding 
was  $146. 34,  that  of  half-breeds  was  $36. 92,  that  of  three-quarter 
breeds  was  $54.62,  and  that  of  all  higher  grades,  including  those 
which  were  in  everything,  excei)ting  eligibility  to  registration  and 
the  fixity  of  the  power  of  transmitting  their  own  good  qualities,  seem- 
ingly as  good  as  those  of  j)ure  breeding,  was  $78. 75  per  head.  While 
the  difference  in  values  between  the  classes  mentioned  above  was 
large,  that  between  the  values  of  the  grades  and  the  natives  was 
equally  worthy  of  note.  Half-breeds  were  woi-th  $24.31  more  than 
yearlings,  $17.34  more  than  two-year-old,  and  $8.33  more  than  three- 
year-old  natives.  Three-quarter  blood  grades  were  worth  $42.01 
more  than  native  yearlings,  $36.04  more  than  two-year-old,  and  §20.03 
more  than  three-year-old  natives.  Higher  grad  es  averaged  in  value 
$66.14  more  than  natives  one  year  ola,  $59.17  more  than  two-year- 
olds,  and  $50.16  more  than  the  value  of  three-yt3ar-old  stock  of  com- 
mon blooi 

Another  difference  appears  in  favor  of  high  breeding  when  com-  < 
parison  is  made  between  the  percentage  of  calves,  bom  of  the 
several  classes  of  cows,  which  reach  maturit5^  Of  those  from  cows 
of  pure  breeding  88.17  per  cent,  reach  mature  or  breeding  age.  Of 
grade  calves  66.32  per  cent,  arrive  at  that  stage,  ^rhile  of  native  calves 
bom  only  52.87  per  cent,  become  old  enough  to  breed.  In  obtaining 
these  figures  those  animals  which  are  killed  for  veal  are  not  cotmted. 

The  general  average  duration  of  life  of  native  bulls  has  been  6.48 
years:  that  of  CTade  bulls  has  been  6.91  years,  and  that  of  bulls  of 
pure  "breeding,  nas  been  7.8  years.  Native  cows  have  lived  an  aver- 
age life  of  10.14  years;  grade  cows,  11.67  years,  and  purely-bred 
cows  have  averaged  12.  G4  years  of  life,  durirg  85.41  per  cent,  of 
which  time'^they  have  given  birth  to  one  calf  erich  year,  an  average 
of  10.79  calves  per  cow  during  her  life-time. 
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Using  the  above  figures  as  a  basis  for  calculations  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  influence  of 
pure  blood  among  the  cattle  of  this  country.  There  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  while  the  breeders  who  kindly  made  reports  re- 

farding  the  comparative  value  of  stock  took  into  consideration  the 
etter  quality  oi  the  beef  produced,  through  the  use  of  good  bulls, 
they  did  not  generally  take  into  account  the  higher  value  of  the  dairy 
products,  arising  from  improvement  in  the  stock  yielding  those 

Eroducts;  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  figures  presented 
erewith  understate  rather  than  overestimate  the  difierence  in  fuvor 
of  high  breeding. 

Aherdeen-AngfULs  cows* 


States. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

IRRI. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

TataL 

Calif ornia 

10 
2 
11 
88 
14 
4 
17 

6 
1 
1 

62 

10 

6 

9 

...  ^. 

1 

19 
13 
12 

21 

6 
2 

3 

7 

*"*2* 
2 

29 
4 
6 

19 
2 

26 

Colorado 

17 

Dakota 

1 

18 

4 

1 

13 

16 

DUnois 

7 

12 
3 

1 
1 

40 
9 
6 

10 

12 

8 

25 

1 

883 

Indiana 

69 

Iowa 

42 

Kansas 

3 

118 

Maryland 

6 

Massachusetts 

1 
7 
2 
27 
3 
6 

*  "o" 

2 

1 

1 

ALichig'an :.". 

1 

4 
4 
88 
6 
1 
6 
2 
2 
8 

4 
2 

42 
8 
6 
5 
1 

e 

3 

1 

3 

2 

44 

2 

12 
3 

*ii' 

6 

1 
5 

1 

12 

2 

6 

10 

10 

*"*8' 
48 

'i' 

1 
2 

80 

Minnesota 

2 
9 

■"'if 

90 

Mi88ouri 

8 

9u6 

Montana 

15 

/  Nebraska 

2 
5 

1 
8 
8 

41 

New  J  ersey , 

80 

New  Mexico 

19 

New  York 

3 
3 

41 

Ohio 

85 

Oregon 

8 

Wa^i'ngton  . 

1 

1 

Totals. ,                                 ... 

14 

84 

68 

170 

152 

142 

166 

208 

117 

1.060 

Aberdeen-Angtis  hulls. 


States. 

1877. 

18?8. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

Tpt«l 

California 

1 
1 

3 
3 

■*"i' 

4 

Colorado     

1 

6 

4 

16 

Oonneitticiit             .    .                

1 
1 
2 

1 

Dakota 

"**2* 
8 
2 
3 

1 
4 
2 
8 
12 

2 

11 

2 

12 

18 

i 

80 

4 

35 

13 

2 

4 

'86' 
13 

18 
28 

2 

17 

5 

5 

18 

7 

Illinois 

1 

106 

Indiana 

29 

Iowa      

1 

7« 

Kansas    

1 

3 

90 

TC»»ntiiplrv 

2 

Maryland       

1 

'    'i 

1 

8 

2 

lif  A>2tt5Lr*hl1BPttl! 

MtitViicron                                                                         .... 

3 
1 

33 
2 
6 

Miiin^fiota               

1 

7 

i 
11 

7 
4 

1 

1 

14 
4 
3 
8 

8 
42 

1 
80 

MiMHOiiri                                    >       .    

1 

1 

148 

MnntAnA 

NebroHka             

5 

1 

Niiw  .l**rHPV                                 .-.-.- 

1 

Npw  Mnxiftft                                          

2 

1 
9 
...... 

4 
2 

3 
7 
3 
1 

'"'i' 

5 

1 

New  York     

1 

2 

1 

""s 

1 

2 

•  1 

Ohio                                    

OrHETon                        

P#*iirmv]vania 

Wisconsin 

1 
2 

1 
8 

...... 

Wyoming 

Totals 

1 

4 

8 

25 

51 

80 

160 

172 

97 

m 
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States. 


Oallfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Iiakota 

niinois 

Indiana 

fowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey  . . . 
New  Mexico... 

New  York 

Ohio      

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Waj^ing^ton... 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming 


Totals. 


Number 
recorded. 


89 

88 
1 

23 
886 

08 
118 

aas 

2 

19 

2 

23 

28 

414 

28 

60 

SO 

24 

58 

51 

6 

1 

1 

6 

8 


1,657 


Number 
reported- 


45 
92 

5 
125 
206 

3 
170 
813 


25 

58 

24 

191 

120 

7 
35 
12 
74 
101 
87 

9 
GO 

0 

8 


1,796 


Average 

value. 


$300.00 

806.52 
500.00 
201.60 
279.  ki 
883.  ;i'l 
2««.(i3 
249.8-1 
360.00 


32S.00 
irr7.59 
261.77 
432.45 
290.83 
585.71 
277.14 
250.00 
236. 49 
2.jr.  42 
240.54 
488.88 
400.00 
STjO.  00 
325.00 


288.; 


.» 


Total 
value. 


$18,600 

28,200 

2,500 

25,200 

74,060 

1.150 

48,625 

78,100 

700 


8.212 

16,100 

8.900 

82,600 

26,500 

4.100 

9,700 

3,000 

17,500 

26,000 

9,900 

4.400 

24.000 

2.100 

2,600 


617,647 


Ayrshire  cou^s. 


states. 

isrr. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

TotAlft. 

Alabama .  r 

7 
16 

...... 

83 

1 
4 

2 
8 

1 
8 

....^. 

1 
4 

3 
6 

1 
5 

16 

California 

53 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

89 

80 

84 

21 

16 

11 
2 

9 
3 

18 

4 
6 

285 

Delaware 

11 

Qeonrla 

4 

17 

1 
11 

•  ■  •  •      • 

80 

"21' 
1 

1 
2 

3 
20 
...... 

8 

niinob 

14 
1 
1 

6 
2 

1 

12 

15 

8 

154 

4 

Iowa 

6 
5 

2 

...... 

3 

1 

16 

Karu^AM  .  r .  T r ....  f .. . 

8 

Louisiana 

3 
6 
7 
77 
2 

1 
2 
7 
61 
2 

4 

Maine 

20 

16 

237 

7 
18 

8 

6 
16 
74 

4 

4 

6 

92 

2 

4 
12 
93 

2 

5 
9 

70 
C 

3 
11 
GO 

8 

•      •  •  >  • 

60 

1 

6 

2 

30 

1 

55 

Maryland 

86 

Ma-ssiM^hiififtttii ,.,.,,., , . 

860 

Michigan 

85 

Minnesota 

18 

MiSKiSi«t|Jpi t 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

20 

11 

141 

2 

42 

2 

85 

22 

3 

1 

19 

6 

4 

1 

21 

Missouri 

2 

Nebraska 

1 

8 

18 

liW 

'28' 

1 

34 

28 

7 

11 

14 

100 

4 

Kew  Hampshire 

53 

45 

877 

19 

14 

148 

19 

21 

136 

8 

7 

139 



9 

14 

195 

12 

21 
122 

13 
12 
63 

178 

New  Jersey , 

177 

Kew  York  

1.660 

Korth  Carolina 

2 

Ohio 

78 
1 

49 

160 

2 

1 

92 
4 

28 

40 

'ik' 

41 

1 

1 

81 

1 

87 

84 

2 

38 

2 

88 

80 

8 

28 

88 

19 

13 

850 

Oresfon 

7 

t^ennsylvanla 

42 

18 
7 

52 
24 
14 

24 

35 
4 

29 

22 

8 

872 

lUiocle  Island 

414 

South  Carolina 

46 

*rexa.** 

8 

'Vermont 

22 

31 
1 
4 

9 

22 
8 
2 

27 
1 
8 

22 

1 
1 

20 
2 

296 

'Virginia 

12 

*Wisc<>nsiin 

6 

3 

9 

8 

64 

Totalfl . , 

1,824 

476 

481 

481 

460 

461 

422 

486 

369 

228 

6,188 
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Ayrshire  bulls. 


States. 

1877. 

I818. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1HM5. 

18». 

ToUk. 

AbOtftmA 

8 

2 

8 

4 

1 
4 

IS 

Arizona 

1 

California 

4 

2 

8 

1 
10 

2 

6 

7 

17 

Colorado 

1 
6 

8 

Connecticut 

44 

13 

1 

17 

18 

7 
2 

1 
8 

11 

1 
1 
4 
1 
8 

8 
1 
1 
5 
5 
8 

2 

5 

1S7 

Delaware 

10 

Georgia 

1 
4 

""z 

1 

18 

2 

1 

4 

Tllinr:?^ 

IS 

0 

2 

2 

54 

Indiana 

9 

Iowa 

•  2 
4 

12 
9 

84. 

10 
2 
6 

1 
1 

8 

16 

Kanwis ..,.., ^ 

e 

Maine 

8 

8 

45 

8 

8 

2 

64 

6 

4 

8 

16 

2 

4 

2 

10 

2 

8 

3 

16 

1 
..... 

80 

Maryland 

1 

88 

1 

1 

25 

8 

2 
22 

a 

» 

Massachusetts 

8S7 

Michifran 

ao 

Minnes^ita 

2 

Misstasippi ]]]  .\  ,\]\\[][]][ . 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
12 

8 

1 

15 

Missoui^ 

1 

1 

2 

12 

...... 

6 

Z 

Nebraska 

1 

4 

11 

1 

1 

15 

1 
67 

•       4 

New  TTiMnpshir©    . 

18 
11 

6 
7 

5 
6 

5 
8 

8 
2 

46 

New  Jersey 

86 

New  Mexico 

1 

New  York 

■'l84 

1 
00 

66 

67 

68 

47 

74 

68 

48 

19 

896 

North  CaroUna 

1 

Ohio :;:.;;;;..;;;. 

21 

22 

16 

17 

1 

18 
6 

4 

10 
2 

82 
7 
8 

14 

"'ii' 

6 

4 

16 

•      ■  •  •  • 

82 
2 
8 

9 
2 
17 
5 
5 

1 

"■*8* 
8 
2 

186 

Oregon 

5 

Pennsylvania 

SB 

58 

1 

24 

18 

2 

1 

12 
2 

12 
17 

1 

22 
6 
2 

M4 

Rhode  Island 

U6 

South  Carolina 

87 

T^^Tifffifen  . , 

1 

Vermont 

47 
6 

9 

14 

1 
1 

1 

9 

17 

13 
1 

1 
8 

18 
1 

18 
2 

11 
2 

IBS 

Virginia 

16 

West  Virginia 

8 

Wisconsin 

11 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

86 

677 

240 

248 

106 

171 

210 

220 

204 

162 

71 

_ 
8,864 

Ayrshires, 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Tn^liiLim. , , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota ,. 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Nebraska 

NewHampahirQ 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Totals. . . . . 


Number 
recorded. 


28 
1 

80 

8 

402 

21 

12 

206 

18 

80 

14 

4 

66 

112 

1,197 

eii 

15 

86 

6 

8 

218 

262 

2,205 

545 

12 

016 

540 

73 

453 

27 

62 


7,462 


Number 
repoited. 


17 


486 
18 
15 

263 

6 

89 

10 


48 
28 
1,285 
83 
18 
20 
11 


78 

255 

1,426 

ira 

25 
256 
186 

48 
813 

17 

S2 


Average 
value. 


5,048 


976.00 
■226.*66" 


63.82 
04.17 
85.00 
65.97 
250.00 
145.60 
96.70 


88.33 
00.64 
89.18 
04.61 
102.60 
80.00 
49.00 


102.06 
91.88 

106.57 
96.31 
80.00 
96.26 
96.12 

125.00 

130.88 
75.00 
87.60 


98.12 


Total 
valua. 


'ii'iio 


86,546 
1,696 
1,875 

17,350 

1.500 

5,6?5 

966 


8,890 
2,790 
110,186 
8,186 
1.8IS 
1,600 
640 


7,960 

28,896 

160,656 

16,060 

2,000 
25,156 
17.8S0 

6,000 
40,610 

1,876 


4BM0S 
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8UI«& 

lan. 

IBTS. 

is™. 

laeo. 

I8S1. 

1B32. 

18SS. 

1SS4. 

IW. 

1886. 

ISST. 

ToWL 

» 

J 

SO 

1 
8 

8 

■S 

1 

!< 

E 

1 

X 

S 
43 

a 

'e 

■S 

tsl 

xw 

eo 

61 

IX 

11 

1« 

1 

u 

17 

1 

8 

IB 

1 

a 

I 

* 

! 

1 

» 

« 

S 

s» 

1 

' 

1 

1 

14 

40 

8 

■ij 

■1 

aa 

ilS 

6 
flO 

«4 

41 

14 

a 

2» 

IS 

16 

1 

10 

s 

» 

SB 
88 

11 

03 

i 

1 

84 

M 

W 

B7 

£ 

77 

w 

ji 

85 

1 

g 

» 

1« 

1 

4 

as 
11 

37 

ID 
ST 

1 

S 

8 

36 

S 

■:■    

Uta 

TPI 

Me 

BIS 

S08 

845 

4OT 

493 

497 

NS 

49S 

87 

4.478 

SbUK 

1877. 

1678. 

isrs 

1880 

18S1. 

IBK. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1897. 

Totol. 

a 

1 

3 

E 

11 

* 

I 

7 

i 

i 
1 

43 
B8 

33 

1 

2 

Xt 

W 

48 

« 

at 

0 

::::. 

1 

IB 

» 

8 

7 

10 

4 

14 
2 

B 

0 

I 

....' 

f 

> 

» 

* 

IS 

! 
J 

05 

7 

J 

..... 

I 

B 

J 

9 

IS 

I 

1 

i 

10 

8 

g 

i 

6 

» 

» 

30 
47 

'"i 

84 

41 

i 

■*w 

S 

» 

38 

IB 
2 

J 

IB 

S 

86 
19 

i 

"aa' 
J 

"ii 

4 

3 

4 

10 

la 

1 

1 

" 

11 

I 

" 

J 

11 

la 

IB 

>)■ 

SCO 

m 

179 

SOB 

SBl 

SBb 

nn 

Wl 

i»»\    laV  v-t* 
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Devona, 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Calif  orma 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 

Dakota , 

Delaware 

Geor^ 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland p. 

Ma8sa<;tiUBett8. . . 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolini^. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Verm<mt 

•Vh-ginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Totals 


Number 
recorded. 


23 

4 

96 

48 

1,044 

20 

4 

3 

2&4 
61 
99 
57 
19 
27 
10 
55 

186 

283 
12 
69 
57 
52 

216 

8 

1,167 

35 

1,210 

739 
34 
39 

306 
15 
22 

862 
94 
55 

426 


7,210 


Number 
reported. 


39 
9 
85 
48 
530 
20 


10 

135 

49 

102 

89 

24 

24 

6 

1 

127 

70 

6 

14 

37 

13 

51 


Average 

value. 


968 
27 

760 

831 
55 
29 

265 


17 

267 

68 

36 

228 


4,460 


179.48 
100.00 
188.29 
100.00 
94.82 
75.00 


100.00 
113.28 
88.77 
75.00 
55.10 
61.25 
114.50 
75.00 


44.81 

174.92 

108.88 

130.85 

88.10 

91.00 

65.39 


127.23 
63.50 
56.02 
95.00 
76.86 
66.60 
75.42 


105.00 
76.63 
56.66 
87.60 
96.48 


9e.l3 


Total 
value. 


IS.  100 

900 

16,705 

4.800 
50.2S6 

1.500 


1,000 

15,  »0 

4.340 

7,690 

2.1fi0 

1,«70 

2,750 

460 

60 

5.786 

12.244 

650 

1,8S 

8,280 

1,185 

8,385 


128,165 

1,716 

40.266 

81.410 

4,200 

1.980 

l«.r' 


I,7» 

80,460 

8,800 

1,860 

22,000 


412,780 


OoUoway  cowb. 


states. 

1877. 

1878. 

18T9. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1864. 

18RR. 

Total 

California 

2 

6 

"'*8* 

0 

1 

6 

8 

I 

21 
1 

11 
80 

14 

17 

Colorado  

8 

96 

Dakota 

1 

Idaho 

2 

minois 

2 

10 

12 

1 

10 

1 
2 
7 

88 

InrliAna 

8 

Iowa 

0 
5 

5 

16 

19 

15 

1 

1 

17 
3 

« 

Kansas 

77 

Kentuckv 

1 

Maryland 

*  *  1 
......I...... 

1 

Michiiran 

8 

2 

2 

13 

19 

16 

*? 

\ 

110 

Minnesota 

4 

MltwissiuDl     

1 
3 
1 

'"2 
1 

1 
7 

1 

64 

3 

4 

8 

Missouri i . . . . 

192 

10 

25 

3 

..... 

57 

1 

8 

10 

2 

1 

27 
2 
1 

100 
6 
9 

"l5 

1 

""i 

48? 

Nehrt^Hira r- . , . 

S 

New  Mexico 



C 

New  York 

18 

Ohio 

7 

1 

1 

'""i' 

1 

2 

18 

Ppn  nAv1vA.nl  A.                            

4 

Texas   

1 

1 

West  Vireinia      

1 
9 

1 

Wisconiftin 

13 

18 

6 

ii 

"  i« 
74 

68 

_— — 

Totals ........... 

18          5 

11 

no 

304 

145 

87 

229 

L 

m 
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OcUloway  bulls. 


states. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879.    1880. 

1 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1 
6 

"a' 
•'4' 

8 

Total. 

Ciilifornia 

1 
1  

• 

1 

""2 

5 
4 
1 
2 
19 
1 

n 

17 

1 

5 



1 

1 

19 
87 

8 

Colorado 

1 

2 

ao 

Dakota 

1 

Idaho  

3 

Illinois 

1 

1 
1 
2 

3 

1 

6 

19 

1 
1 
9 
2 

68 

Indiana 

4 

lowii 

41 

Kansas 

2 

1 

85 

Maryland 

9 

Massacliusetts 

1 

M  ichig'an 

1 
1 

I 

2 

7 

13 

19 

10 

68 

Misisissippi 

18 

Minnesota , 

1 

120 

5 

2 

11 

■'"ae" 
3 

■"'e* 
1 

1 

Missouri 

i    

11 
1 

25 

1 

52 

7 

103 

848 

Nebraska 

17 

New  Hamoshire 

8 

. 

11 

New  Yoric 

6 

Ohio 

2 



1 

8 

2 

4 
1 

9 

Ppinn.ciylv^nla  ,  .    . , 

4 

» 

1 

Vermont 

1 
4 

1 

4 

7 

8 

8 

15 

46 

5 

1 

!     aa 

62 

111 

184 

261 

9a 

740 

Oalloways. 


States. 


California 

Colorado 

I>akota 

Idaho , 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Uarylaoa 

Hassacbuaetts  .. 

Michifran 

Minnesota 

Misidtssippi 

Kebraska-.    

Kew  Hampshire 

Xew  Mexico 

New  York 

Oi.lo  

PennsylTania  . . , 

Texas 

Vermont , 

West  Virginia. . 
'Wisconiiin 

Totals 


Number 
recorded. 


25 

45 
o 

AT 

5 

116 

6 

83 

162 

1 

3 

1 

173 

5 

16 

815 

42 

2 

58 

24 

22 

8 

2 

1 

1 

114 


1,732 


Number 
reported. 


45 

60 

4 

7 

168 

11 

124 

194 

1 

4 

3 

183 

15 


601 

38 


154 
34 
42 
21 


146 


1,855 


Average 
value. 


$300. 00 
275.00 
195.00 
200.00 
195. 00 
110.00 
100.00 
222.48 


203.00 
155.00 
173. 62 
234.00 
95.00 
165.00 
103. 23 


220.39 

187.  a5 

87.  .'iO 

147.62 


235.82 


184.76 


Total 
value. 


$18,500 

16,500 

780 

1,400 

32,760 

1,210 

12.400 

20,010 

125 

812 

405 

81,774 

2,010 

1,520 

99,165 

6,026 

230 

83.040 

6,380 

8,675 

8,100 

820 

250 

200 

58<295 


842,746 
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Hereford  cotus. 


states. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

18S2. 

1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

Total 

Colorado 

8 

2 

4 
1 

8 

16 

18 

1 

4 

66 

Connecticut 

s 

Dakota 

1 

190 

76 

40 

13 

"'\ 

2 

28 

29 

2 

■  "e" 

2 

1 

Illinois , 

149 
27 
24 

11 

68 

20 

42 

6 

•i13 

IG 

20 

0 

181 

102 

13 

9 

1 

8 

2 

19 

28 

297 

100 

29 

16 

1 

8 

6 

82 

68 

'""rf 

8' 

1 

287 

138 

23 

25 

9 

2 

9 

86 

66 

2 

16 

9 

167 
69 
24 
14 

1 

2 

1,304 
687 

Indiana ! 

Iowa 

215 

Kansas 

100 

Kentucky 

IS 

Bfaine 

28 
14 

6 
2 

5 
8 
4 
6 

48 

Maryland 

8 

•17 

23 

42 

Mi ci^igf^n  ......  4 ....  X ...  ^ .  J  J ... . 

188 

Bfissouri 

6 

8 

SOS 

4 

Nebraska 

1 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
8 
46 
2 

9 
6 

83 

Nevada 

1 

8 
1 

84 

Kaw  Hnrnpfihlre 

6 

New  York 

2 

60 
2 

1 
66 

8 

Ohio 

48 

1 

22 

1 

1 

26 

27 
8 

66 
2 

1 

80 

21 

Texas'  

2 

Vermont 

4 

2 

1 
8 

4 

9 

West  Virginia 

1 

6 

Wisconsin 

4 

4 

Totals 

817 

182 

161 

878 

431 

641 

642 

874 

2 

8.128 

Hereford  hulls. 


States. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1R88. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Total 

Colorado 

66 

4 

6 

6 

10 
1 

19 

1 

1 

286 

97 

89 

67 

4 

■**8' 

4 
1 

106 

Connecticut 

8 

Dakota 

1 

Illinois 

60 
2 
6 
8 

17 
2 

12 
6 

29 
9 

26 
1 

107 

20 

6 

7 

123 
21 
16 
12 

176 
68 
40 
20 

219 
49 
16 
19 

g6s 

258 

Iowa 

1 

m 

Kansas 

184 

Kentucky 

4 

IVf^ine a 

7 

1 

6 
1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 
6 

88 

Maryland 

12 

Massachusetts 

1 

Michigan 

2 

"'i' 

1 
4 

6 

1 

18 

8 

1 

20 

29 
6 

66 
1 
1 
4 
1 

87 
8 

&3 
1 

11 
8 

44 

127 

Minnesota 

11 

Missouri 

8 

1 

81 

1 

207 

Montana 

6 

2 

7 
8 

21 

Nevada 

10 

New  Hampf^ilre. ............... 

2 
2 

1 
12 

4 
2 

'  '26" 

7 

New  Mexico 

1 
1 
4 

1 

< 

New  York 

6 
40 

8 

40 

2 

30 

8 

2 

IS 

Ohio 

6 

2 

1 

187 

4 

Texas * ...........  ^ .... . 

11 

1 

8 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 

M 

Utah 

1 

Vermont 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

Wftufc  Vlrj3;-ii\fft 

i 

Wisconsin 

7 

1 

» 

Wyoming 

41 

28 

4 

26 

83 

181 

» 

2 

_ 

Totals 

167 

80 

77 

212 

Wi 

458 

656 

464 

S.«M 
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Hercfords, 


States. 


bCUt. 


d 

uaetta 

1 

ta 


a 


mpshlre 
cico....< 
pk 


rania 


t 

rginia. 
in 

« 


tab. 


Number 
recorded. 


Number 
reported. 


158 
6 
2 


2,259 

705 

875 

234 

IG 

71 

63 

1 

268 

11 

415 

10 

64 

44 

13 

6 

18 

616 

15 


1 
14> 


8 

13 

182 


6,626 


6 
843 

156 
8 
1,400 
477 
716 
651 

161 
22 


411 
62 

849 
88 

279 


484 

476 

18 

2 

17 

26 

42 

16 

14 

26 

122 


7,409 


ATem^ 
value. 


$250.00 
206.00 
188.46 
147.43 
225.00 
295.71 
305.16 
256.74 
281.68 
248.00 
225.00 
180.00 


206.67 
800.67 
231.26 
240.00 
278.93 


200.00 
108.60 
183.85 
183.33 
200.00 
417.05 
320.00 
333.33 
286.00 
200.00 
800.00 
800.00 


234.62 


Total 
value. 


$1,500 
160,160 

6,400 
23,0C0 

1,800 
409,670 
149,076. 
183,575 
188,875 

6,200 
38,975 

2,860 


84,900 

15,960 

111,576 

9,100 

78,100 


4,800 

06,800 

87,350 

3,300 

400 

7,100 

8,000 

15,  COO 

8,775 

2,800 

7,800 

36,000 


1,744,980 


Quemsey  cows. 


states. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

r 

1885. 

- 

1886. 

-c — 

Total. 

ia 

2 

9 

2 

1 

i 

4 

8 

1 

86 

1 

1 

18 

2 

25 

a 

1 

iciit 

72 
2 

16 

1 

21 

1 

1 

28 

1 

81 

80 
8 

"io" 

2 
2 

30 

3 

208 

■o 

IS 

6 

1 

8 

18 

8 

60 

2 

1 
1 
1 
6 
62 

1 

1 

1 

6 

66 

"io' 

6 

rv 

2 

kj  .....     ...•*. 

2 
2 

28 

1 

6 

48 

2 

67 

56 

4 

4 
62 

4 

12 

id 

2 
42 

6 
16 

85 

iiifiettB 

481 

n 

4 

I 

1 
2 

1 

ca 4 

1 

1 

7 

22 

1 

1 

8 

84 

60 

70 

6 

1 
1 

81 
46 
4 
1 
6 
100 
4 

■""i' 

7 

11 

1 

"io' 

15 

^pifhiTi9 ,-,,,,  ^ ,,, . 

5 

rsev 

6 
87 

2 
19 

11 

83 

8 

2 

2 

115 

28 
60 

"a 

3 

112 

9 

8 

108 

■?'■' 

rk 

429 

arolfna 

8 

4 

3 

8 

189 

129 

29 

12 

vitnla 

1 

48 

78 

96 

015 

16 

rarolina 

1 
8 
2 

1 
1 
8 

10 

it 

6 

1 

2 

4 

6 

22 

k  

•      •  •  •  ■ 

2 
9 

4 
1 
0 

2 

19 

[ivinla 

8 

sttT.;:. .;.;;. .:;:::::: 

1 

8 

9 

4 

11 

13 

6 

65 

Xalii ^ 

265 

180 

179 

284 

831 

888 

846 

844 

ai 

61 

8,fi28 
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Guernsey  buUs. 


states. 

1877. 

1 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

18S3. 

18S8. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Totals. 

Alabama , 

1 

California 

1 

16 
1 

"is' 

1 
18 

1 
13 

1 
1 
C 

2 

20 

"     i 

5 

3' 
16 
2 

1 
6 
1 
2 

1 

1 

g 

Connecticut 

10 

16 

6 

isa 

Delaware 

4 

Oeorina 

2 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Illinois 

1 

4 

26 

Indiana 

9 
8 

Towa , . 

Kansas 

2 
1 
1 
4 
45 
3 
1 

8 

Kentucky 

i 
3 

6 

48 

1 

% 

Maine 

i' 

2 

2 

19 

1 

1 

2 
4 

31 

4 

9 

Mar)' land 

15    

......    ..■•.. 

29 

Massachusetts^ 

W  ic'hlf^an 

27 

10 

13 

18 

821 
9 

Minnesota 

2   

4 

New  nampshlra 

1 
8 

1 

0 

25 
6 

9 

New  York 

15 
S 

19 
2 
1 

12 

22 
4 

3.-. 
4 
4 

6 

"■79' 


4 

5 

31 

14 
2 
2 
4 

1 

98 
2 

1 
5 

J4  ' 

8         1 

l.^.J 

New  Jersey 

43 

Nebra:>ka 

1 

1 
1 
42 
1 
2 
3 

...... 

8 

North  Carolina 

1 

46 
2 
3 
4 

10 

Ohio 

1 

2 

14 

Oreifon 

8 

Penn.sylvanla 

89 

11 

■■"15 

■'  87' 

54 

422 

South  Carolina 

5 

Vermont 

2 

3 

8 

2 

5 
1 

25 

Wisconsin 

18 

" 1 

T^t^lR      ,,....     . , 

105 

58 

6U 

6-^ 

1:35 

15U 

229 

241 

111          2 

1,183 

* 

Chiernseys, 


States. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware,  y , 

Gleorjjia  . . " ., 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

M.  I  ryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  issou  ri 

Nebraska 

Ne\s'  Hanipsliire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orej^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Island 

South  Caroii'i  1 

Vermont 

VirKiiiia 

yVtMit  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Totals 


Number 
recorded. 


1 

1 

422 

16 

11 

78 

2 

4 

7 

4 

21 

57 

652 

13 

4 

1 

2:^ 

6 

148 

010 

18 

43 

15 

1,337 

15 

15 

47 

19 

3 

8:3 


3,711 


Number 
reix)rted. 


3 

872 

26 

IS 

06 


Average 
value. 


8 


26 

80 

812 

11 

5 

4 
21 

8 
78 
1,057 
21 
55 
26 
1,439 

6 
10 
20 
18 


fl? 


4«806 


$i?27.00 
21b.  00 
138.38 
115.88 
88.82 
112.  SO 


266.66 

156.00 

66.92 

55.00 

58.20 

156.81 

100.00 

125.00 

255.  SO 

150.00 

199.42 

201.41 

86. 4o 

ia5.00 

234.61 

132.29 

200.00 

76.48 

88  25 

87.50 

85.70 

113.30 


I 


187.80 


Total 
valU)^. 


|S25 
7,491 
6S0 
51,440 
8.000 
1.155 
10,800 
965 
225 
800 
624 
1,740 
4,410 
47.258 
1,725 
500 
500 
5,866 
450 
15.555 

1.815 
9.075 
6.11W 
190.365 
1,200 

705 
2.296 
1,575 

257 
10,990 


581,616 
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HolateinrPriesian  coijbs. 


861 


states. 

18?7. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

Totals. 

la 

1 

12 

115 

28 

3 

2 

4 

159 

54 

149 

58 

87 

1 

9 

12 

160 

207 

102 

19 

89 

13 

14 

"21' 

48 

1 

774 

1 

219 

4 

244 

6 

16 

55 

2 

12 

89 

19 

12 

7 

124 

•      •  »  «  ■ 

1 

afl 

2 
89 

8 
93 

9 

Qia 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

S 
8 
8 

6 

2 

6 

2 

76 

10 
4 

83 

1 

183 

lo 

32 

ticut   ^ 

5 

19 

896 

1 

,re 

X 

1 

1 

4 

3 

352 

16 

156 

14 

91 

2 

885 

23 

159 

14 

158 

4 

4 

320 
30 

159 
44 

84 

5 

6 

4 

228 

202 

121 

7 

48 

2 

8 

1 

6 

63 

1 

716 

18 

22 
2 
6 

29 

•  a  •  •       • 

6 

49 

"io' 
■'i2* 

, 

68 
8 

40 
7 
6 

186 

2 

60 

3 

9 

170 

8 

96 

5 

6 

1,024 
187 

I 

843 

1 

140 

ky 

8 

456 

.na rr...T T 

10 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

82 

16 

husetts 

23 
2 

29 
8 
2 

65 
18 

1 

58 

16 

8 

87 

82 

4 

203 

84 
1 
4 

414 

m 

28 
9 
2 

273 

182 

54 

14 

18 

1,640 
777 

Ota. 

816 

53 

1?!^::;::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

106 

1 

16 

;ka 

4 

1 

1 

4 

27 

1 

amp^ihiro . . . . , . » » ,  r , ,  -  -  -  -, 

1 

1 

■■■*6' 

1 
8 

4 

16 

""q 

02 
59 

80 
19 

125 

3 

231 

<)XiCO   ..........  r  T   .  t r  - 

2 

84 

181 

168 

160 

274 

795 

1,898 

798 

6,261 

r^rnlinA , 

1 

4 
1 

20 
8 

18 
"■'9' 

12 

1 

18 
1 
1 

8 

10 

194 

2 

140 

■     '2* 

1 

258 
2 

819 
2 

4 
6 

1 

188 
1 

182 
3 
5 

107 
1 

209 

1 

272 

7 

8 

53 

2 

5 

84 

20 

1,110 

1     , 

12 

49 
...... 

90 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1,846 

Lsland 

28 

36 

tsee 

223 

7 

17 

2 

16 

1 
9 

5 

1 

6 
12 

6 
16 

■'  16 
14 

20 

16 

128 

ia 

8 

129 
12 

^ireinia  ,• .  -, ,  r 

1 
36 

6 

79 

1 

14 

3 

2 

9 

9 

21 

16 

24 

822 

Inflf    

1 

***o * •••• 

rotala 

184 

256 

375 

441 

767 

1,783 

3,419 

2,694 

2,897 

2,906 

15.692 

Holstein-Friesian  hutl8» 


States. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1861. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1686. 

1 

■"46' 
6 
78 
2 
2 
6 

Total. 

na 

1 

ms .   .,,-,--, 

1 
42 

10 

78 

6 

1 

3 

302 

1 

■nlii.    .- ^ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 
2 

10 

8 

3 

24 

11 
4 

46 
1 

112 

do i 

26 

3ticut 

1 

2 

241 

I 

9 

ire 

1 

4 

2 

178 

8 

91 

15 

18 

5 

2S9 

18 

120 

103 

29 

8 

"164' 
99 
48 
6 

22 
1 
6 

'"■4 

16 

29 
1 
6 
1 

28 
2 
2 

26 
1 
6 
2 
1 

28 
2 

21 
1 
2 

47 

"25' 
7 
7 

88 

1 

46 

13 

9 

1,189 

a 

42  !      58 

133 

156 

41 

106 

1 

4 

4 

143 

166 

108 

12 

43 

5 

153 

43 

.    46 

1 

2 

IS 

136 

141 

103 

11 

88 

0 

G28 

1 

226 

;lrv 

211 

UlA    .  _ 

5 

7 

1 

3 

2 

8 
1 

31 

22 

6 

6 
1 

66 

28 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

61 

64 

25 

5 

8 

81 

inri 

20 

zhusetts 

80 
3 

1 

8 
2 
1 

17 
3 

11 

11 

4 

596 

•an   

631 

iOta ■ . 

297 

jijol 

36 

''V" 

107 

HA.       ..      

15 

ilea 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

17  !      18 
'8       88 

47 

A 

8 

Uunpehire 

1 

48 

J 
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8fal«a 

1877. 

isrs. 

1^. 

ir^^. 

■K. 

IBS*. 

■« 

m^ 

1':^-.. 

I'sa 

ToUL 

l__™ 

4 

i 

<i 

^ 

■^ 

^ 

17 

s 

.S 

•1 

181 

J 

n 

107 

s.a 

i 

1 

' 

9 

IS 

gi 

t 

2 

»7 

188 

i 
i 

■  21 

S 

8 

"S 

1 

I 

s 

e 

! 

■t 

,! 

s 

SO 

B 

7 

* 

U 

7 

10 

LosT 

61 

m 

1.8 

,57 

ssr 

sse 

en 

1,858 

!,«» 

SfiSi 

' 

SoMem-fVtemarM, 


StSMK 

NuiDbw 

Numbsr 
reported. 

'sr 

.as. 

s 

S3 

7 

x,ei3 

■i 

686 

.2 

■1 
■s 

S3 
1 

106.66 
165. CO 

too 

4a:  «D 

U:£g 

S.aiB 

iSS 

SOB 

DM 

<tt 

■| 
1 

MS 
4SS 

I3S.0D 
146.00 

ill 

U6.M 
103.46 

1S!S 

ia.i7 

il 

Kt.St 
189.  M 

sn.Bt 

314.68 

•J 

ggi;::;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

S43,ns 

"iss 

8.a«7 

if 

IK.OO 

si 

333.83 

'1 

«3 

m 

S83 

e» 

SM9S 

MpSas 

100.83 
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t 

Bed  PoUed  COWS, 


8U«. 

isrr. 

1878. 

■1 

1879.. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

188R. 

8 
3 

1 
1 

1884. 

1885. 

TotaL 

Illinois 

1 

8 
4 
4 

8 

8 
6 
2 

'"'i* 

12 

15 

12 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

5 

1 

0 

2 

11 

8 

Xowa 

1 

1 

Kansiiii .............«.T.....«..i*T 

Kentucky.... 

Michigan  _.,-^^„ ^ ^ 

1 

2 

Minnesota 

1 
1 

Mississippi 

1 
8 

1 

Missouri 

New  York 

8 

1 
1 

1 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

S 

2 

*"8 

1 

Vermont 

S 

Virginia 

8 

2 

•  •      •  •  • 

4 

1 

•  -j- 

1 

1 

17 

Totals 

1 

1 

4 

16 

14 

21 

0 

80 

Bed  PoUed  buOa. 


K>                   Statea* 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1 

1 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1S85. 

Total 

Illinois  . ; r .  T t  - ,  T , .  T  -  - 

1 

2 

•  ■  • 

1 

2 
.2 

2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

9 

a 

Iowa 

Kanfiaff 

•••••> 

4 

Kentucky 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Michlsnn 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 

9 

Missouri 

1 

New  York 

1 

1 

1 
2 

""s 

4 

u 

Pwins^'lvania 

1 
1 

Timneweft 

1 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

"V 

Vlnrinia 

1 

...... 

2 

Wisoomln 

1 

o 

Totalfi 

8 

7 

5 

0 

18 

10 

47 

Bed  PoUed. 


States. 


nUnois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 
MisBiflBippl... 

Missouri 

Nebraska.... 
NewYork.... 

Ohio 

FennsylTania 
Tennessee. . . . 
Vermont  .... 

Virjsinia 

insoonsin.... 

Totals.. 


Number 
recorded. 


21 
28 

14 
2 
0 
1 
2 
5 
1 
9 
1 

17 
1 
8 

18 
8 


127 


Number 
reported. 


8S 
84 
23 


8 

h 


22 


6 
21 
12 


175 


ATerage 
▼alue. 


$176.41 
132.64 
198.70 


177.86 


179.87 
'i66.*46' 


148.85 


128.60 
168.81 
199.19 


107.28 


Total 
▼aJue. 


$5,045 
4,510 
4,570 

200 
1,^5 

150 

200 
1,435 

^» 
2,160 

175 
8,875 


648 
8,440 
2,890 


80,268 


Since  the  information  was  received  on  which  the  above  figures  are 
based  the  second  volume  of  the  Red  Polled  Herd-Book  has  been  issued. 

12067  A I fH 
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Tliis  volume  shows  tliat  in  July,  1887,  the  number  and  distribution 
of  animals  of  this  breed  were  as  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


Stat^. 


I  Number 
I  recorded. 


Ca.'ifoiTua 
Da  iv '  »t !  . . . 
Geur;i:ia  . . 

UlinoLs 

Iiidiana. .. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Ma^-sachiisetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miiisissippi 

Missouri   

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Unknov\  n 


Tbtals 


1 

7 
68 

5 

209 

(i3 

S4 
o 

A.- 

19 

11 

6 

67 

3 

80 

47 

43 

3 

5 

2 

2i) 

3 

1 

■15> 
li» 


ro2 


Average 

Total 

values. 

▼alUBB. 

490 

$215.00 

107. 22 

1,170 

176.41 

ll.dW 

1C7.CW 

835 

im.  (M 

88,171 

K«.7l) 

12,518 

167.  aj 

5,085 

'          159.  »J 

aao 

177.86 

8,S79 

1U8. 15 

2,180 

187.90 

1,1S7 

17«.»? 

12.018 

20.-;.  00 

615 

190.40 

15,71« 

175.00 

7,860 

148.85 

6,400 

167.22 

5(S 

167.22 

896 

12S..V) 

257 

ItW.Sl 

z,m 

i:io.  0.) 

585 

i:^ 

I'W.  19 

8,366 

I 

$,8S0 

181. 1<> 

138,008 

The  values  given  in  the  above  table  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
figures  given  in  the  preceding  table  of  the  same  kind,  showing  tlie 
distribution  and  values  of  Red  Polled  stock  in  this  country. 


Shorthoim  cows. 


States. 


1886.  Totak 


Alabama' 

Arkansas 

California 

Oolorado 

Gonnecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  . . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryluid 

Mas.sachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoui-1 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PcDiisylvania 

Rliode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

"West  Virginia 

Wi.soonsin 

Wyoming 

Total ,7,110  1g,S40  (Z.lJOO 
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Shorthorn  bulla. 


Stetes. 

1877.' 

i 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Totals. 

1 

1 

7 

62 

21 

68 

t 

1 

1 

8 

SO 
1 
8 

1 

20 
1 
4 

1 

1 

9 

15 

88 

5 

20 

21 

48 

1 

2 

678 

102 

...... 

■'is' 

15 

17 

88 
5 

14 

e 

4 

1 

6 

1 
8 

10 
10 
H 

2f8 

:8 

15G 

8 

6 

• 

8 

652 
154 

7 

1,048 

899 

12 



7»4 

511 
119 
1 
846 
108 
156 

666 

110 

'838' 
188 
117 

688 
96 
1 
868 
111 
187 

870 

74 

568 
165 

3.  "87 

1,818 

rritory 

8 

••«•■•«••••••     ■•••         • 

488 
117 
365 

869 

182 

882 

1 

8 

5 

17 

68 

88 

452 

850 

861 

1 

10 

8 

16 

174 

67 

620 
250 
851 

"ft" 

14 

17 

22  J 

100 

f 

608 

9 

122 

"'s 

1,068 

414 

891 
o 

M 

7 
14 
22 

361) 
158 

n 

8-^9 

5 

164 

1 
7 

574 
2«8  ' 
140 

• 

40 
87 
15 

4.185 

l,iS.*50 

2,145 

io' 

4 

38 

158 

54 

1 

6 
2 

47 
174 

55 

0 

11 

46 

156 

49 

2 

248 

10 

86 

1 

5 

1 

8 

8 

81 

186 

61 

5 

n 

1 

17 

223 

125 

6 

asG 

14 

132 

0 

• 

1 

1 

27 

5 

"ao 

■'■■9 

■   •   •    •    •    • 



53 
74 

setts 

252 

1,667 

^ 

677 

u 

26 

280 

1 
.    54 
8 
7 
2 

252 

G 

54 

1 
12 

8 

1 
158 

8 
270 

9 
91 

1 

170 
8 
60 
2 
5 
4 

289 
4 
84 
8 
8 
8 

"sab 

3 

G2 

8 

2 

8, 2.'i2 

60 

767 

21 

ipshire 

44 

ey 

12 

ico 

1 
64 

1 
867 

8 
108 

1 

2 

c 

i07 

1.... 

100 

"280' 
7 
84 

96 

4 

860 

1 

60 
1 

88 

"8i4' 
1 
81 

97 
8 

445 
9 

148 

154 

8 

C99 

28 

204 

82 

8 

331 

14 
140 

8 

1 
20 

3 
22 

968 

rolinA    .         .     ,         , . 

17 

811 

6 

90 

2 

8,087 

86 

giniA - 

977 

and 

4 

rolina  

1 
9 

1 
11 

7 

1 
15 

4 

*   "2* 

2 

J   

17 

19 

5 

60 

1      23 

6 
14 

2 
17 
28 

1 

8 
123 

7 
11 

8 
11 

15 

1 

28 
11 

83 

S3 

6 

15 

24 

2 

'.]'* 
230 

(5,315 

129 

107 

13 

25 

18 

1 

8 

90 

10 
17 

8 
16 

11 
25 

2i 
32 

178 

182 

ton 

4 

irinia 

15 

92 

1 

1 
75 

8 
84 

6 
95 

16 

182 

1 

11 
162 

1 

■"9" 

95 

1 

1.042 

p 

8 

1  ' " 

bJs 

'8,107 

2,607 

2,6a5 

2,272 

!l,695 

1 

8,223 

4,02G 

3,002 

280 

29,671 

Shorthorns, 


States. 


mt. 


aritory 


r 


isctts 


a 
pi 


npshire 


Number !  Number 
recorded,  reported. 


Average 
value. 


$60.00 
865.00 

54.68 
ia3.46 
223.42 

88.70 
100.30 
156. 67 
175.00 
137.66 
189.92 
122.46 
113.27 
189.60 
163.20 
100.00 

91.47 
196.26 

90.02 
128.84 
175. 18 
150.96 
114.28 
801.35 
114.80 


Total 
values. 


2, 


1. 
1, 


1, 


\ 


1800 

6,665 

710 

78,880 

195,498 

8,605 

66,710 

940 

15,059 

140,700 

436,550 

1,470 

896,500 

050,760 

849,495 

400 

1,466 

27,590 

51,a50 

540,800 

410. 165 

5.280 

789.875 

61,010 

857,148 


i 
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Shorthorns — Continued. 


States. 


Number 
recorded. 


New  Jersey.... 
New  Mezioo  . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oreg^on 

Pennsylvania . . 
Bhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington..., 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 

Totals  . . . 


4d 

8 

2,606 

85 

9,706 

215 

2,C84 

43 

5 

881 

233 

84 

669 

1,104 

24 

861 

2,728 

20 


06,103 


Number 
reported. 


821 

8,572 

88 

8,975 

8r6 
2,875 


826 

465 

41 

498 

1,002 

71 

279 

2,681 

88 


99,688 


Average 

Total 

value. 

values. 

86.00 

4,165 

211.09 

67,700 

106.71 

271, 8S6 

127.92 

4,870 

138.89 

1,245,780 

206.11 

78,850 

116.03 

873,196 

92.65 

8.060 

182.60 

065 

113. 13 

86,860 

148.72 

66,805 

221.43 

9,800 

68.60 

8,968 

74.13 

74,685 

801,60 

14,305 

126.72 

85,a\5 

1^.05 

858,890 

188.71 

7,170 

119.87 

12,803.093 

Swiss  COWS, 


States. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1860. 

1881. 

1862. 

1883. 

18M." 

lV>taL 

Colorado 

1 
5 

""■4 

8 
6 

1 
23 

1 
1 
1 
7 
6 
2 

"■'i 

1 
18 

6 

Connecticut 

82 
8 

11 

1 

96 

Illinois 

7 

Iowa 

1 

8 

Maine 

1 
14 

1 
4 

2 

Massachusetts 

7 
2 
1 

16 
1 

1 

0 
10 

1 

7 

11 

3 

8 
2 
8 

6 
7 
8 

73 

New  York 

88 

pnin*!ffvlvania 

17 

TotftlJi 

26 

14 

26 

41 

85 

85 

87 

86 

1. 

848 

Swiss  bulls. 


<  states. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

1688. 

1884. 

1885. 

ToCaL 

'^Colorado 

2 
4 

8 
10 

8 

10 

1 
19 

7 

Connecticut 

8 

8 

6 

1 
1 

16 

71 

Qliixois 

1 

Iowa 

• 

8 

8 

Kansas 

1 
1 

11 
8 
2 
1 
1 

1 

Maine 

1 

MaflSAChusetts  .....  t  ................ . 

6 
8 

6 
""2 

5 
'8* 

8 
1 
8 

8 
5 
1 

8 

8 
2 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

53 

New  York 

20 

Pvtnnfiy-lTAnia  ...............  r ........ . 

13 

Rhode  Island 

8 

Vinrinia 

1 

Totals 

86 

18 

11 

15 

86 

86 

84 

22 

178 

Cfeneral  summary— cows* 


Breeds. 


1877. 


Aberdeen- Angus. . 

Ayrshires 

Pevons  

Galloways 

Guernseys 

Hcreforrte 

Holstein -Friesians 

Redi'ollcd 

Shorthorns 

Swiss 


16 

1.824 

791 

16 
265 
817 
134 


7,110 
26 


Tbtals.. 


9.999 


1878. 


84 
476 
266 
6 
180 
18S 
256 
1 

6,610 
14 


8,224 


1879. 


68 

481 
819 
11 
179 
162 
875 
1 

7,600 
18 


9,209 


1880. 


170 

461 

806 

119 

234 

878 

441 

4 

7,47i5 

41 


9.(»S 


1881. 


158 
460 
845 

804 
831 
481 
787 

16 
7,419 

35 


1682. 


1888. 


1684. 


142 
468 
407 
144 
838 
641 

It  atX. 

14 

9,789 

35 


165 
428 
458 

87 

345 

642 

8,419 

17 
8,614 

37 


208 
466 
467 
229 
844 
874 

2,694 
21 

9.188 
26 


1885. 


117 
869 
583 
74 
811 
8 

8,807 
6 
18,848 


10,280 


i3,roa 


14.i?.X) 


18. 0^32  i7,648 


1886. 


61 


8,906 

'847 


8,026 


Totals. 


1,060 
5,100 
4,891 
091 
8,588 
8,184 
15,698 

a) 

67,582 


100,710 
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General  gummoT^ — bulls. 


Breeds. 

19?T. 

1878- 

187B. 

1880. 

]S8I. 

1BS3. 

188S. 

,^. 

,». 

1866. 

ToUta. 

.b«rdc«i-AnBU3 

a 

i 

S 

1 

m 

■"66 

m 
i.srt 

G8 

a 

3W 

3 

3,sra 

1 
1,031 

i 

4S 

sia 
""a 

■■«»■ 

S,SS4 

;■;!; 

ss 

"•'S 

J.  TOT 

3,635 

"S 

(.SS8 

».Bia 

s,a<» 

3.2Sfl 

:,  .-,» 

6,*30 

«),!»i 

X>ufeA  Belted  cotes. 


».«. 

1«7. 

.s™. 

isra. 

,880. 

1661- 

.8fi^ 

1833. 

1SS4. 

,«. 

1986. 

188T. 

ToUll. 

1 

. 

S 

4 

■■■■i^ 

S 

» 

* 

8 

1 

; 

1 

* 

,9 

la 

" 

i« 

88 

» 

1 

Of  older  cows  eight  were  recorded  in  the  herd-book  of  the  assoei- 
ition,  in  addition  to  which  nine  cows  since  dead  were  on  record, 
naking  a  total  of  177. 


Dutch  Beited  bvils. 


state*. 

isn. 

■™ 

19™. 

1^. 

1881. 

■«. 

>m 

ta84. 

1866. 

1880. 

1887. 

Total. 

— j- 

I 

0 

I 

I 

1 

' 

' 

Of  the  46  bulls  recorded,  11  died. 

Reports  received  from  owners  of  purely-bred  cattle  in  the  United 
States  indicate  that  the  average  selling  value  of  such  stock  during 
the  current  year,  at  public  and  at  private  sales,  was  as  shown  by  the 
following  table.  In  the  same  table  are  shown  the  average  cash  values 
of  one-year-old,  two-year-old, and  three-year-old  "native"  or  imim- 
proved  cattle  in  the  several  States  mentioned,  during  the  same  year. 
Females  of  all  ages  are  included  under  the  term  "  cows  "  in  the  table. 
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States. 


'^ ^  

Alabama , 

California 

CJonnecticut...., 

Dakota , 

Georj^ , 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Massacliusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampdiire 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Totals 


Areng^  prices. 

Value  of  naUvefi. 

Vail 

je  of  gra 

i   3to4 
.  yeoi-s. 

> 

$;-i9.00 

Lcles. 

Cows. 

Bulls 

1  year. 
$10.00 

2  yeai-s. 
$15.00 

3  years. 

lto2 
yeans. 

$22.50 

> 

8»7.78 

$07.83 

$20.00 

$05.00 

349.85 

93.89 

14.57 

29.71 

38.12 

4:i.  75 

i    61.25 

76.06 

171.00 

185.00 

15.90 

23.5(i 

34.60 

37.  U) 

1    fi^i.lK) 

79. 17 

247.87 

137.  bO 

12.00 

18.  (X) 

4:3.77 

,     47.  (kJ 

70.  r  .'j 

tC.TTJ 

97.78 

76.88 

7.0O 

12.3:3 

15.  Oi) 

!.-).«.-» 

-If..  :^ 

63.33 

168.67 

129.96 

14.00 

21.94 

30.  "Jo 

37.  a5 

4S.  12 

♦12. 14 

261.21 

124. 11 

18.72 

2!. 43 

25>.}<H 

43.21 

44.  aj 

61.42 

180.85 

146. 10 

18.80 

19.00 

96.60 

'    47.  «X) 

71.00 

91.00 

228  56 

190.98 

9.0U 

13.50 

£.-..00 

.55.  (X) 

75. 0».) 

100.00 

187.83 

119.37 

11.50 

20.81 

27.50 

82.51 

35.00 

75.  (X) 

179.28 

178.29 

18.83 

20.90 

30.87 

35.71 

65.8:5 

77.14 

2J7.69 

262.57 

18.50 

19.26 

20.25 

41.67 

51. 7C 

101.55 

278.88 

149.78 

22.50 

30.83 

40.46 

40.00 

55.00 

a^.oo 

200.00 

108.75 

16.33 

21.50 

29.00 

;fr.  50 

4*3.50 

l.r.'K) 

284.66 

134.07 

13.88 

21.82 

28.8(5 

ai.oo 

a*).  00 

."o.ro 

261.88 

812. 12 

18.00 

19.83 

27. 6B 

18.00 

60.«.X) 

70.  (» 

256.48 

98.45 

18.66 

21.66 

31.^3 

40.  m 

54.00 

88.21 

182.26 

130.85 

6.40 

10.10 

15.20 

34.00 

56.11 

.-;!..  25 

198.08 

90.96 

13.50 

21.17 

31.24 

36.80 

51.00 

68.55 

266.88 

151.86 

16.70 

25.50 

35.30 

50.00 

56.00 

89.44 

148.42 

96.61 

833 

14.66 

19.33 

37.33 

40.00 

.tO.OO 

272.28 

167.84 

8.25 

13.75 

25.83 

40.00 

50.00 

62.50 

268.68 

206.86 

944 

17.11 

25.66 

45.88 

56.33 

73.57 

812.16 

146.84 

12.61 

10.68 

28.50 

36.92 

64.62 

78.7B 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Chicago,  III,,  August  8, 1888. 


R  W.  PERRY. 


EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AT  THE  PARIS 

EXPOSITION  OF  1889. 


[Accompanying  the  exhibit-of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1889  were  the  subjoined  articles  relating  to  the  importance  of  the  live-stock 
industry  of  this  country.  As  these  papers  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  not  readily  accessible  even  to  the  special  reader, 
they  ai*e  inserted  in  this  volume  with  a  view  to  giving  our  own  people  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  vast  allied  interests  dependent  upon  our  live-stock  industry.] 


MEAT  nrDUSTBIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  BL  C.  Clark,  Esq. 

Meat  and  dairy  produce  take  third  rank  among  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions which  the  United  States  exports  for  consumption  abroad. 
Cotton  and  breadstuffs  alone  exceed  them  in  value.  This  relative 
position  is  maintained,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent, 
since  1881  in  the  exportation  of  liog  products,  due  to  prohibitory 
legislation  bv  other  nations.  The  exportation  of  these  products,  at 
its  greatest  development  in  1881,  amounted  to  §104,660,000.  Dui'ing 
the  past  year  (1888)  it  was  $59,229,000.  *  The  business  of  ''pork  pack- 
ing, '  as  it  is  termed,  not  only  remains  a  leading  factor  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  third  in  importance  among 
the  domestic  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country.  The  consumption 
of  hog  products  in  the  United  States  is  five  times  greater  than  the 
whole  amount  of  such  products  exported.  This  fact  gives  home  im- 
portance to  the  sanitary  regulation  of  the  business,  and  of  itself  in- 
sures the  exercise  of  care  in  the  production  of  an  article  of  food  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  of  60,000,000  of  peonle.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  commercial  necessity  of 
protecting  it  from  the  risk  of  impairment,  supply  additional  reasons 
lor  surrounding  the  trade  with  every  wholesome  precaution  which 
science  can  devise  or  untiring  energy  suggest. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  avocation  of  pork  packing  among  the 
meat  industries  of  the  United  States  is  the  trade  in  dressed  beef. 
The  average  value  of  the  exportation  of  dressed  beef  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  over  $17,000,000  per  annum  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
port trade  in  live-beef  cattle.  During  the  past  year  (1888)  the  ex- 
portation of  dressed  beef  amounted  to  $18,440,000,  and  of  live  cattle 
to  $11,577,000. 

RAISING  AND   FEEDING   CATTLE   AND   HOGS. 

The  chief  supply  of  beef -cattle  brought  to  shipment  is  derived 
from  the  Stat^  of  Colorado,  and  from  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Idajio,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.    Other  cattle,  not  exclti- 
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sively  grass-fed,  come  from  the  corn-growing  belt,  comprising  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Micnigan,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Cattle  raising  in 
the  United  States  is  a  progressive  industry,  engaging  a  large  amount 
of  capital  and  skill.  iTearly  all  the  choice  breeds  known  are  repre- 
sented among  the  herds  brought  to  market.  The  so-called  "  native  *' 
cattle--descendants  of  the  stock  which  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
turned  loose  in  the  fifteenth  century — ^have  been  re-enforced  by  the 
introduction  of  finely-bred  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Polled- An^uB,  and 
other  improved  cattle  from  the  stock  farms  of  Europe.  Animals  of 
the  purest  breed,  which  have  transmitted  their  pedigrees  unimpaired, 
are  to  be  found,  in- nearly  all  the  States. 

Most  of  the  hogs  handled  in  the  packing-houses  of  the  West  are 
grown  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  These  are  known  as  the  "corn-surplus"  States, 
where  so  much  Indian  corn  is  grown  that  it  is  cheaper  to  send  it  to 
market  in  the  form  of  hog  flesh  than  to  attempt  its  direct  transpor- 
tation in  the  kernel.  The  hogs  raised  in  these  Stat^  are  almost 
exclusively  of  hi^h-grade  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  breeds,  un- 
surpassed for  purity  of  strain,  and  all  the  qualities  most  esteemed 
for  meat-raising  pui'poses.  The  method  of  feeding  them  is  clean 
and  simple.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves  the 
young  pigs  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  being  also  fed  with  corn  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  or  permitted  to  follow  corn-fed  cattle 
and  to  share  Iheir  supplies.  At  the  age  of  about  six  months  the 
pigs  are  brought  in  and  penned,  and  the  work  of  fattening  them 
for  market  commences.  They  are  then  no  long-er  called  *'pigs" — a 
name  technically  applied  only  to  vounganimalsriess  than  six  months 
old — but  become  tne  "hogs"  of  commerce.  They  are  supplied  in 
their  pens  with  all  the  corn  they  can  eat,  and  are  given  access  to  an 
abimdance  of  clear,  fresh  water — this  last  being  found  by  experience 
to  be  an  essential  requisite  to  the  raising  of  the  best  quality  of  pork. 
The  practice  of  feeding  ofifal  to  swine  is  unknown  in  the  pork-packing 
centers.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  small  butchers  in  country  towns. 
The  hogs  thus  fed  are  unsuitable  for  packing.  They  are  slaughtered 
by  their  owners  and  sold  in  the  local  markets,  and,  when  eaten  im- 
perfectly cooked  or  cured,  are  probably  responsible  for  the  few 
authenticated  cases  of  trichinosis  occasionally  recorded  in  the  public 
press  of  the  United  States.  In  Kentucky  and  other  States  where 
distnied  spirits  are  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  hogs  are  sometimes 
fed  on  the  grain  "  slops."  The  flesh  of  animals  so  nourished  is  soft, 
not  adapted  for  curing,  and  can  not  be  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 
The  hogs  that  are  sent  to  the  great  pork  pacxing  centers  have  been 
fed  almost  exclusively  on  grass,  and  mast,  and  Indian  com.  When 
they  have  reached  a  weight  ranging  from  150  to  450  pounds  per  head 
they  are  ready  for  market.  The  farmer  hauls  them  in  wagons  or 
sleighs,  accoraing  to  the  season,  to  the  nearest  railway  station  and 
consigns  them  to  some  commission  merchant  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  or  other  pork-packing  city.  The  hogs  are  carried  by  the 
railroads  in  well-ventilated,  covered  cars,  and  are  tended  and  f  ea  and 
watered  by  the  way  with  more  or  less  care.  Precautions  are  taken 
to  protect  them  from  bruises  or  other  injuries.  The  mark  of  a  whip- 
lash or  of  a  prodding  polo  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the 
animal  by  the  packer.  For  this  reason  they  are  hauled  to  the  rail- 
road instead  of  being  driven. 
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HBTHODS  OF  TRANBPOItTATION. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  meth- 
ods of  tranaxjorting  live  cattle  and  hoga  to  market.  This  applies 
especially  to  cattle.  There  is  still  room  for  further  development  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  hogs,  so  as  to  insure  greater  comfort  and 
immunity  from  accidental  death  or  injury.  Formerly  animals  of 
all  grades  were  carried  in  sguare  open  boxes,  called  cattle  cars,  into 
which  they  were  crowded  without  much  regard  for  bruises  or  broken 
limbs,  and.  with  little  or  no  provision  for  feeding  or  watering  them 
on  the  road.  That  system,  happily,  has  been  changed.  Improved 
"palace"  and  "stable"  cars  have  replaced  the  square  box  monstrosi- 
ties in  the  carrying  of  all  the  best  grades  of  cattle.  The  aim  has 
been,  not  only  to  provide  means  for  properly  feeding  and  watering 
the  animals  en  route,  but  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  in- 
jury and  loss  of  weight  in  transit,  and  to  reduce  the  time  occupied 
by  the  journey  to  the  briefest  possible  space.  Ample  compensation 
for  the  extra  cost  thus  incurred  is  found  in  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  cattle  when  landed  at  their  destination. 


One  of  the  best  equipped  of  the  palace-car  companies  engaged  in 
carrying  live-stock  to  market  recently  transported  a  herd  of  cattle 
from  Idaho  Territory  to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  2,500  miles, 
in  one  hundred  and  seven  hours,  and  on  disembarkation  the  cattle 
showed  an  average  shrinkage  of  less  than  20  pounds  per  head,  or 
barely  2^  per  cent.,  as  the  result  of  the  journey.  The  cars  used  by 
this  company  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Pullman  passen- 
ger cars,  with  42-inch  steel-tired  papier -machiS  wheels,  elliptic  springs, 
Westinghouse  air-brakes,  and  automatic  couplers  so  as  to  prevent 
any  jarring  at  starting  or  stopping.  The  cattle  are  driven  into  these 
cars  in  the  ordinary  way,  twenty  to  a  car,  and  are  then  boxed  off 
into  separate  compartments — one  to  each  if  desired — by  transverse 
slats  lowered  from  the  roof.  Each  stall  aflEords  room  for  the  animal 
to  lie  down  at  will.  Food  is  dropped  from  a  bin  in  the  roof  into 
mangers  let  into  the  sides  of  the  cars,  and  water  is  supplied  in 
troughs,  similarly  placed,  from  pipes  running  round  the  outside  of 
the  car  and  connecting  with  a  tank  in  the  rear.  Pan  wheels  at  each 
end,  and  a  double  roof,  keep  the  cars  well  ventilated  in  the  warmest 
weather.  This  line  has  over  five  hundred  palace  cars  in  successful 
operation.    The  method  of  construction  is  shown  mtti.6  aJoor^  e  i^'&'u:^ 
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The  '* stable"  cars  are  also  furnished  with  hay  racks  and  water- 
trouglis— the  former  filled  at  the  point  of  embarkation  and  the  latter 
replenished  at  regular  AvateriDg  stations  on  the  route.  Each  stable 
car  will  hold  from  18  to  20  steers  of  the  best  grade.  One  company 
has  fourlccu  liuudred  stable  cars  running  on  western  roads,  bring- 
ing live-stock  to  market  in  Chicago. 

STOCK-YARDS  AND  PACKING-HOUSES  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  center  of  the  meat-packing  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
Chicago.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  shipping  point  for  dressed  beef  and 
canned  meats,  and  it  also  maintains  a  decided  lead  in  the  handling 
of  ho^  products.  The  course  of  business  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
is  similar  to  that  in  Chicago.  Extensive  packing-houses  at  Omaha 
(Nebraska),  Kansas  City  (Missouri),  and  other  points,  are  largely 
controlled  by  Chicago  capital,  and  tne  method  of  business  there  pur- 
sued is  substantially  the  same.  The  operations  of  the  stock-yard  and 
packing-houses  of  Chicago  have  therefore  been  selected  for  descrip- 
tion as  illustrative  of  the  meat  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  plant  of  the  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, covers  350  acres  in  the  town  of  Lake,  4  miles  from  Chicago 
city.  The  establishments  of  the  meat-packers,  adjoining  and  con- 
nected with  the  stock-yard,  but  forming  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
fc^own  as  * '  Packing  Town,"  cover  a  like  area,  so  tiiat,  in  all,  700  acres 
of  railroad  tracks,  pens,  and  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  transporting,  handling,  and  slaughtering  animals,  and  packing 
meats. 

The  stock-yard  has  a  capacity  to  accommodate  at  one  time  2o,000 
cattle  and  100,000  liogs.     Practically  the  largest  receipts  in  any  one 
day  have  been  20,000  cattle  and  06,000  hogs.     The  total  receipts  in  the 
year  1888  were  2,611,543  cattle  and  4,021,712  hogs.     In  ad!dition  to 
these,  and  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  the  yard  has  a  capacity 
for  receiving  and  liandling  a  large  number  of  sheep,  and  actually 
received  over  l,oO(),0()0  in  1888.     Twenty  different  lines  of  railroad 
concentrate  in  the  yard,  connecting  with  all  points  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.     The  Stock  Yard  Company  owns  and  maintains  a 
double  track,  embracing  150  miles  of  main  track,  running  all  round 
the  city,  and  connecting  with  every  line  that  enters  Chicago.     It  has 
its  own  water  service  and  fire  department:  it  provides  a  three-hun- 
dred room  hotel,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $750,000;  and  during 
the  year  1888,  with  low  prices  prevailing,  its  business  aggregated 
$250,000,000. 

At  night  the  yard  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  securely  policed. 
Cattle  begin  to  arrive  each  day  (Sundays  excepted)  between  7  and  8 
o'clock.  From  that  hour  until  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon  there  is  one 
continuous  rush  of  business.  Drovers,  mounted  on  bronchos  or  hardy 
Montana  horses  or  piebald  Texas  ponies,  ride  rapidlv  in  every  di- 
rection, cutting  out  stray  cattle  here,  heading  off  a  nerd  which  is 
moving  in  a  wrong  direction  there,  and  almost  drowning  with  their 
shouts  the  bellowing  of  the  cattle.  Their  high-backed  saddles,  with 
the  ready  lariat  slung  to  the  pommel,  their  quaint  leather  stirrups 
and  high  boots,  into  which  the  pantaloons  are  always  tucked,  give 
them  a  sufficiently  picturesque  appearance,  even  tnough  the  tra- 
ditional cowboy's  slouch  hat  has  oeen  discarded  for  cloth  or  fur 
caps,  which,  pulled  down  closely  over  the  ears,  are  better  adapted  for 
Chicago  winter  weather.    Buyers  sorting  and  re-sorting  cattle  and 
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hogs  in  the  pens,  and  commission  merchants  and  their  clerks  hurrying 
hetween  their  offices  in  the  Exchange  building  and  the  stock-pens, 
add  to  the  animation  of  the  scene;  while  the  whistles  and  clanging 
of  bells  from  innumerable  passing  trains,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
squealing  of  hogs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  barking  of  shepherd 
dogs,  and  the  yeas  of  the  drovers,  all  blended  together,  form  a  Bab^l 
of  sounds  only  paralleled  by  the  infinite  variety  of  scents. 

There  are  six  landing  platforms,  but  only  two  gates  through  which 
all  cattle  landed  by  the  railroad  companies  must  pass  to  reach  the 
stock-pens.  At  each  of  these  gates  a  State  health  inspector  is  sta- 
tioned!. These  health  officers  are  practical  butchers,  whose  experi- 
ence enables  them  readily  to  detect  any  cattle  or  hogs  that  may  be 
suffering  from  disease,  or  are  not  in  fit  condition  for  human  food. 
Every  animal  is  subject  to  their  inspection  before  it  enters  the  stock- 
yard. 

The  largest  consignments  of  corn-fed  cattle  are  received  in  the 
early  spring  months.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  supply  is 
mainly  drawn  from  the  vast  cattle  ranches  of  Texas  and  the  far  west- 
ern States  and  Territories.  The  stock  are  consigned  to  commission 
houses,  of  whom  there  are  about  two  hundred  doing  business  at  the 
stock-yard.  Each  railroad  company  has  an  office  on  the  platform  at 
which  the  stock  conveyed  by  it  are  unloaded.  When  a  train  of  cattle 
or  hogs  arrives  by  that  railroad  it  is  bulletined  at  the  office — that  is, 
a  notice  is  posted  showing  the  consignor,  the  consignee,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  swine  as  the  case  may  be.  After  the  cattle  or  hogs 
have  passed  the  health  officer  they  are  taken  possession  of  by  tne 
Stock  Yard  Company,  which  pays  the  freight,  and  puts  the  stock  in 
different  nens  according  to  ownership.  The  commission  merchant 
to  whom  the  stock  are  consigned  gives  to  the  company  his  orders  con- 
cerning the  feeding  and  watering  of  them.  Whatever  quality  or 
quantity  of  food  is  desired  is  supplied  by  the  companv,  which  also 
lurnishes  men  to  see  that  the  animals  are  properly  cared  for.  When 
the  cattle  or  hogs  have  been  conducted  to  their  pens  the  buyers  of  the 
different  packing-houses — trusted  and  experienced  men,  receiving 
salaries  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  year — examine  the  stock  ana 
put  a  price  upon  it  of  so  much  per  100  pounds  as  it  stands.  They 
exercise  the  right  of  selection,  and  rigorously  exclude  any  animals 
which  appear  to  have  been  injured  or  wnich  seem  in  imperfect  health 
or  condition,  or  of  inferior  quality  to  the  grade  for  wnich  their  or- 
ders call.  There  is  a  weigher  in  attendance  on  each  buyer,  who  fol- 
lows the  cattle  when  they  go  to  the  scales  and  subjects  them  to  fur- 
ther scrutiny.  This  is  done  when  the  buyers  and  commission  mer- 
chants have  agreed  upon  terms.  The  animals  are  weighed  in  the 
scale-house  by  the  Stock  Yard  Company,  a  car-load  at  a  time,  and  a 
stock  ticket  is  made  out,  which  decides  the  weight  between  buyer 
and  seller.  After  being  weighed  the  stock  is  driven  back  to  the  pens. 
The  commission  merchants  settle  with  the  company  for  the  freight 
and  the  feeding  and  storage  of  the  cattle,  which  are  then  turned  over 
to  the  purchasers.  Hogs  are  driven  to  the  packing-houses  over  long, 
elevated  wooden  chutes  or  driveways,  substantially  built  and  roofed 
over,  which  lead  directly  from  the jpens  to  the  slaughter-houses;  cattle 
and  sheep  are  usually  driven  on  the  level.  In  driving  and  handling 
stock  in  the  yard  as  little  violence  is  used  as  practicable.  The  office 
of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  the  entrance 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  agents  of  that  societv  are  prompt  to  repress 
and  punish  cruelty.    By  their  instrumentality,  aided  by  two  of  the 
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most  prominent  packing  firms,  the  use  of  the  prodding  pole  and 
other  cruel  methods  of  driving  cattle  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 
In  spite  of  every  precaution,  some  dead  or  maimed  cattle  are  found 
in  almost  every  train  load.  The  mortality  among  hogs  in  transit  is 
also  unavoidably  great.  The  latter  animals  when  ready  for  shipment 
are,  in  homely  phrase,  "  fat  as  butter."  In  the  course  of  the  journey 
some  of  them  get  down  in  the  cars,  and  unable  to  get  up  again,  are 
trampled  to  death  or  smothered  by  their  companions.  Dead  cattle 
and  hogs  entering  the  stock-yard  in  this  way  never  pass  into  con- 
sumption as  food  in  any  form.  A  company,  known  as  the  Union 
Rendering  Company,  which,  in  fact,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Stock  Yard 
Company,  has  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  receiving  all  such  dead  ani- 
mals, at  a  price  so  profitable  to  itself  that  it  keeps  stem  guard  over 
the  arriving  trains  and  suffers  no  dead  animal  to  escape.  By  that 
company  tney  are  rendered  down  into  grease,  glue,  and  fertilizers. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  animals  intended  for  human  food  can 
get  into  the  packing-nouses,  and  that  is  alive  and  on  their  feet.  From 
the  time  they  enter  at  the  slaughtering  end  until  they  emerge  at  the 
other  end,  dressed,  cured,  salted,  or  canned,  there  is  a  continuous 
chain  of  manipidation,  carried  on  by  organized,  gangs  of  workmen, 
each  imder  the  control  of  a  foreman,  which  could  not  be  broken  in 
upon  without  disarranging  the  whole  course  of  business  and  attract- 
ing general  attention.  It  must  be  obvious,  without  further  demon- 
stration, that,  with  the  enormous  capital  involved,  and  dejpendent 
for  its  continued  profitable  employment  on  the  maintenance  ot  public 
confidence,  no  packer,  even  if  he  could  do  so  without  detection,  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  insignificant  profit 
to  be  derived  from  handling  a  limited  number  of  diseased  or  dead 
animals  in  his  business. 

SLAUGHTKBI^a  AND  PRESSING  CATTLE. 

Cattle  purchased  for  packing  are  driven  into  pens  at  the  slaughter- 
house, iand  detained  there  for  some  hours  until  they  are  cool  and  free 
from  all  excitement.  In  hot  weather  water  is  frequently  played  upon 
them  through  hose.  When  they  are  cool  and  quiet  they  are  allowed 
to  wander,  or  are  gently  urged  down  a  chute  which  opens  into  a  num- 
ber of  little  pens,  each  just  large  enough  to  hold  one  fat  steer,  with- 
out allowing  room  for  him  to  turn  round.  These  are  the  felling  j>ens. 
They  are  opened  or  closed  at  either  end  by  a  trap  door.  Sometimes 
the  cattle  find  their  own  way  into  the  pens  through  the  open  doors, 
but  in  any  case  they  need  but  little  urging  to  induce  them  to  enter. 
Once  inside,  they  never  come  out  again  alive.  Commanding  each 
pen  is  a  narrow  stage,  roughly  put  together  with  a  few  boards  and 
a  gang-plank  leading  froin  pen  to  pen,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  animars  head.  On  this  stage  the  executioner  stands, 
sledffe-hammer  in  hand.  He  watches  his  opportunity  until  he  sees 
the  doomed  steer  standing  perfectly  still,  with  its  head  in  the  right 
position,  and  then,  carefiilly  taking  aim,  he  delivers  one  crushing 
blow  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Without  groan  or  cry  the  ani- 
mal drops,  stunned  and  insensible,  the  sound  of  its  fall  reaching  the 
ear  almost  at  the  same  instant  as  the  crash  of  the  blow.  The  trap 
door  in  front  of  the  pen  is  quickly  raised ;  a  chain  attached  to  steam 
machinery  is  thrown  over  the  animal's  horns,  and  it  is  dragged  out 
upon  the  slaughtering  floor.  There  one  or  more  blows  are  given  it 
and  its  throat  is  cut,  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  felling  pen, 
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but  almost  invariably  the  animal  after  it  is  first  dropped  evinces  no 
further  sign  of  life  except  a  convulsive  kick  when  the  spinal  mar- 
row is  severed.  As  soon  as  the  throat  is  cut  the  skin  of  the  head  is 
ttayed  and  thrown  back  on  the  hide ;  the  head  itself  is  cut  off ;  a  chain 
is  passed  round  the  hind  legs,  and  the  animal  is  hoisted  from  the 
g^round  and  suspended  to  a  steel  bar  or  '^  run*^  over  a  wooden  gutter 
running  down  tne  middle  of  the  floor,  and  is  allowed  to  hang  there 
until  all  the  blood  has  drained  out  of  its  body.  This  takes  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  The  whole  process  of  felling,  slaughtering,  de- 
(^apitating,  and  hanging  up  on  the  "  run"  to  bleed  has  occupieu  not 
longer  than  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  thorough  method  adopted  of 
bleeding  the  animal  is  an  important  feature  in  the  system  of  slaugh- 
tering. All  the  arteries  of  tne  neck  being  severed,  and  the  animal 
being  hung  up,  neck  downwards,  whilst  the  circulation  is  still  hot 
and  active,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  blood  coagulating  in  the 
carcass,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle  allowed  to  lie  on  the  floor  until  they 
are  half  skinned  and  partly  dressed. 

It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  system  adopted  at  the  great  pack- 
ing-houses, in  some  of  which  2,000  to  3,000  cattle  are  killed  in  a  day, 
that  the  victims  manifest  none  of  the  restiveness  and  painfully  obvi- 
ous alarm  observable  in  cattle  dragged  into  a  country  slaughter- 
house to  be  butchered.  They  seem  to  have  no  premonition  of  their 
fate  until  felled  by  the  sledge-hammer,  and  after  that  there  are  no 
signs  of  consciousness.  It  is  murder  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  There  is 
so  little  unusual  or  alarming  noise  that  even  the  steer  in  the  next 
pen  to  the  one  that  is  bein^  slaughtered  shows  no  uneasiness  and  be- 
trays no  anticipation  that  it  is  its  turn  next.  Other  methods  of  kill- 
ing— shooting  with  a  rifle,  or  spearing  the  base  of  the  brain — have 
been  tried,  but  felling  with  a  sledge-hammer,  when  skillfully  done, 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  speedy  and  humane  method, 
and  it  is  now  generally  followed. 

After  the  carcass  of  the  slaughtered  steer  has  been  thoroughly 
drained  it  is  carried  along  on  the  "  nm"  to  the  skinning  bed,  wnere 
it  is  lowered  on  its  back  and  split  from  the  breast-bone  backward, 
and  the  skin  is  loosened  from  the  sides  by  a  peculiar  free  sweep  of 
the  knife  requiring  long  practice  to  accomjnish.     While  in  this 

Sosition  the  caul  fat  is  removed  and  applied  to  purposes  hereafter 
escribed  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  oleo  oil.  Then  the 
animal  is  again  hoisted  to  the  "run"  and  the  paunch,  intestines, 
etc.,  are  taken  out  and  the  hide  removed,  after  which  it  is  split  down 
the  back  and  becomes  two  sides  of  beef.  These  are  carried  on 
runners  to  another  part  of  the  slaughter-house,  where  the  flesh  is 
thoroughly  washed  on  the  inside,  and  wiped  on  the  outside  with  a 
clean  dry  cloth.  It  is  afterwards  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  cooling-room  until  the  a^imal  heat  has  gradually  passed 
away.  The  beef  is  then  run  into  the  cooling-room  and  chilled  for 
from  twenty  to  forty-eight  hours  according  to  weight.  The  largest 
packing-houses  have  four  of  these  cooling-rooms,  each  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  900  carcasses,  but  usually,  in  order  to  insure  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  not  more  than  600  beeves  are  hung  in  any  one  room  at 
the  same  time.  A  uniform  temperature  of  about  38**  F.  is  main- 
tained in  the  cooling-rooms,  by  means  of  artificially  ic6d  brine, 
pumped  by  powerful  engines  into  pipes  running  round  the  sides  of 
the  room.  Electric  lamps  penetrate  to  every  corner  of  the  building, 
and  give  weird  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  the  different  gangs  of 
whito-f  rocked  workmen  move  about  among  the  ruddy  carcasaoa* 
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Between  the  cooling-rooms  and  tlie  platform  where  the  refrig- 
erator cars  are  drawn  up  ready  to  convey  the  dressed  beef  to  its  des- 
tination is  the  shipping-room.  The  meat,  after  being  quartered,  is 
here  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  before  shipment,  so  that  none 
showing  any  blemish  shall  pass  into  the  car.  Tnese  refrigerator  cars 
are  nearly  30  feet  lon^  by  8  feet  wide,  with  a  space  of  over  7  feet 
between  the  floor  and  tne  cross-bars  on  which  the  meat  is  to  be  hune, 
and  a  further  space  of  14  inches  between  the  cross-bars  and  the  roof. 
Thus,  the  hooks  being  placed  sufficiently  wide  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, air  can  freely  pass  all  around  the  beef  while  in  transit.^  Each 
car  will  hold  about  30  carcasses  of  selected  beef,  averaging  650 
pounds  each.  The  hind  quarters  are  hung  at  one  end  of  the  car  and 
the  fore  quarters  at  the  other.  In  the  roof  of  the  car  there  are  four 
or  more  galvanized-iron  tanks,  each  capable  of  holding  two  tons  of 
ice.  These  are  filled  from  the  outside,  through  small  hatchways, 
with  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  coarse  salt,  which  is  renewed  at 
designated  stations  on  the  route  as  required.  The  tanks  thus  filled 
create  a  temperature  of  from  36°  to  38°  F.  in  the  closed  car.  The 
air,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tanks,  becomes  chilled  and  de- 
scends, displacing  the  lighter  and  warmer  air,  which  naturally  rises 
and  becomes  in  turn  chilled,  and  thus  a  constant  current  of  rarefied 
air  is  maintained  in  the  car,  which  keeps  the  meat  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, without  its  ever  having  been  frozen  or  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  ice. 

An  impression  of  the  extent  of  the  dressed-beef  trade  of  Chicago 
can  be  gathered  fi'om  a  statement  of  the  business  done  by  the  four 
leading  firms.  During  the  year  1888  Armour  &  Co,  slaughtered, 
for  dressed-beef  and  canning  purposes,  561,000  cattle;  Swift  &  Co., 
for  dressed  beef  exclusively,  used  484,000  cattle:  Nelson  Morris  and 
the  Fairbank  Caninug  Company  slaughtered  468,000  cattlfe;  and  the 
Hammond  Dressed  Beef  Company,  '^20,000  cattle.  There  are  other 
firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  packing  and  canning 
beef,  but  not  on  so  broad  a  basis.  The  total  business  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  last  year,  amounted  to  $55,000,000. 

The  extensive  scale  upon  which  operations  are  carried  on  gives 
value  even  to  those  parts  of  the  animal  heretofore  regarded  as  worth- 
less, when  accumulated  in  such  bulk.  Nothing  is  wasted.  The  feet 
and  heads,  the  latter  of  which  in  past  years  were  often  buried  on  the 
prairies,  are  converted  into  glue  and  fertilizers.  The  hoofs,  horns, 
bones,  etc.,  are  shix)ped  East  and  made  into  knife-handles  and  various 
kinds  of  ornaments.  The  blood  drained  from  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mals is  caught  and  cooked  and  dried  and  pi^essed,  and  becomes  a 
valuable  fertilizer.  The  skins  of  the  intestines,  properly  cleaned, 
form  sausage-casings.  The  offal  and  refuse  go  to  the  fertilizer  fac- 
tory, and  even  the  floor  washings,  collected  in  the  sewers,  yield  wagon 
grease.  The  hides,  of  course,  are  sold  to  the  tanners,  and  form  a 
very  valuable  item.  There  have  been  occasions  when  hides  were 
worth  10  cents  a  pound,  and  beef  only  5  cents  a  pound  at  wholesale. 
The  glue  and  fertilizer  factory  in  which  Armour  &  Co.  utilize  their 
refuse  products  covers  11  acres,  employs  500  men,  and  turned  out, 
in  1888,  6,000,000  pounds  of  glue,  14,000,000  pounds  of  fertilizers,  and 
4,000,000  pounds  of  grease.  It  is  this  concentration  of  force  and 
economy  in  handling  which  gives  the  large  packers  their  advantage 
and  enaoles  them  to  compete  so  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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SLAUGHTERING   AND  PACKING  HOGS. 

When  a  drove  of  hogs  have  been  purchased  for  a  |)acking-house, 
and  all  the  preliminary  obligations  of  health  inspection,  weighing, 
etc.,  have  been  complied  "with,  they  are  driven  up  an  inclined  plane 
to  a  covered  elevated  run-way  leadmg  to  the  pens  of  the  particular 
packing-house  which  is  to  be  their  final  destination.  Here  they  are 
given  time  to  rest  and  cool  oflf,  and  become  acquainted  with  their 
new  surroundings  before  entering  upon  their  further  adventures. 
After  sufficient  interval  has  elapsed  for  this  purpose — usually  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours — during  which  time  they .  are  fed 
with  com  and  carefully  watered,  a  man,  known  as  the  **shackler," 
enters  the  pens,  and,  lifting  a  hind  le^  of  each  unsuspecting  animal, 
slips  over  ft  a  stout  oval  iron  ring,  which  lodges  just  above  the  joint. 
Into  this  ring,  at  the  proper  time,  he  inserts  the  smaller  end  of  a 
double  hook  attached  to  a  chain.  This  is  quickly  drawn  up  by  ma- 
chinery, and  lifts  the  astonished  and  protesting  hog,  head  down- 
wards, 8  or  10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  larger  end  of  the  hook  is 
thrown  across  an  inclined  steel  rod  or  "  run,"  and  a  gentle  push  sends 
the  hog  sliding  along  this  rod  to  a  platform  where  stands  the '  ^sticker," 
knife  in  hand.  With  marvelous  celerity — frequently  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  a  minute — he  plunges  the  sharp-pointed,  keen-edged 
weapon  into  the  animal's  gullet,  and  makes  a  longitudinal  upward 
cut,  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  from  which  the  blood  immediately  gushes 
like  water  from  a  rain-spout.  A  touch  from  the  sticker's  hand  sends 
the  dying  hog  sliding  a  few  feet  further.  There  it  is  allowed  to 
hang,  squealing  with  scarcely  abated  viffor,  for  about  five  minutes, 
untu  all  the  blood  has  drained  from  its  body.  Then,  almost  before 
the  last  gasp  of  life  has  left  its  quivering  carcass,  it  is  plunged  oflf 
the  end  of  the  rod  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is 
immersed  just  long  enough  to  loosen  the  hair  from  its  hide.  It  is 
lifted  out  of  the  scalding- vat  by  an  ingenious  automatic  contrivance 
and  landed  on  the  draining-table,  where  one  man,  if  it  be  winter 
time,  plucks  the  bristles  with  which  at  that  season  of  the  year  it  is 
adorned,  and  another  man,  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
connects  the  carcass  with  an  endless  chain,  which  lands  it  against  a 
set  of  revolving  vertical  wheels,  with  flexible  broad  steel  flanges  pro- 
jecting from  their  outer  rims.  This  machine,  in  a  very  few  seconds, 
scrapes  every  vestige  of  hair  from  the  accessible  parts  of  the  hide. 
As  the  hog  emerges  from  this  treatment  it  is  thrown  upon  a  long 
table,  where,  from  first  to  last,  sixteen  meii,  eight  on  each  side,  await 
its  coming.  Two  of  them  shave  from  under  the  arm-pits  the  few 
hairs  which  the  scraping  wheel  has  been  unable  to  reach.  The  next 
man,  at  one  stroke,  severs  the  head  nearly  from  the  body,  leaving 
it  hanging  only  by  a  shred.  His  assistant  meanwhile  has  cut  two 
slots  in  tne  hind  legs  and  thrust  a  "gambol  stick''  into  the  holes 
thus  made.  He  slips  one  end  of  a  double  hook  round  this  gambol 
stick  and  slides  the  other  end  over  the  run,  and  with  a  gentle  shove 
starts  the  hog  again  upon  its  travels.  Ten  minutes  have  sufficed  to 
transform  a  well-fed,  contented  hog  into  a  headless,  hairless  carcass. 
All  the  time  it  is  running  the  gauntlet  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  con- 
tinuously pouring  down  upon  the  animal,  and  washing  away  all 
traces  of  the  cutting  and  slashing  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  next 
man  opens  the  animal  and  takes  out  the  paunch  and  intestines,  etc. , 
while  another  removes  the  leaf  fat,  subsequently  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing ''neutral"  for  oleomargarine,  as  hereafter  explained.     A  little 
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further  along,  another  operator  "faces'*  the  hams— that  is,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  he  traces  on  the  hide  the  shape  of  the  hams 
whicn  are  eventually  to  be  cut.  By  this  time  the  hoff  has  journeyed 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  scalding-vat  into  wnich  it  was  niis* 
plunged.  At  this  point  the  head  is  completely  detached.  The  tongue 
IS  taken  out,  to  be  canned  for  lunch  purposes,  and  the  head  is  either 
singed  and  made  into  English  brawn,  or  the  cheek  meat  is  cut  off 
and  the  rest  rendered  into  lard,  according  to  the  price  which  either 
commodity  commands  in  the  market  at  the  time.  The  carcass  is 
pushed  along  a  little  further,  and  a  skilled  hand  marks  a  line  down 
the  back  to  guide  the  chopper.  The  gambol  stick  is  removed;  a  boy 
pulls  a  rope  tied  to  one  of  the  hind  legs,  so  as  to  stretch  the  legs 
apart,  ana  the  chopper,  with  a  meat-ax,  divides  the  headless  car- 
cass into  halves  down  the  middle  of  the  spine.  It  is  then  carried  on 
runners  to  the  hanging-room,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
last  vestige  of  animal  neat  has  departed,  prior  to  its  being  taken  to 
the  chill-room.  This  is  a  most  necessary  and  carefully  observed 
precaution,  for  if  the  carcass  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the  chill- 
room  the  cold  air  would  congeal  the  outer  flesh,  leaving  the  animal 
heat  within,  and  the  meat  would  sour  in  the  curing. 

The  chill-room  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  36°  F. 
the  year  round.  In  warm  weather  this  temperature  is  obtained,  in 
the  best-regulated  packing-houses,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  beef- 
packing,  by  salt  water,  refrigerated  by  the  evaporation  of  ammonia, 
pumped  into  pipes  encircling  the  room.  In  other  houses  less  uni- 
form results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  ice.  After  remaining  in  the 
chill-room  about  forty-eight  hours  the  meat  is  hauled  out  by  an  end- 
less chain  and  dropped  upon  the  chopping-block*  There,  at  two 
strokes,  each  segment  of  the  defunct  hog  is  cut  into  three.  The  ham 
is  cut  off  at  one  stroke,  the  shoulder  at  another,  and  the  side  is  thus 
left.  These  are  trimmed  to  the  desired  shapes  and  are  ready  for 
curing. 

Every  part  of  the  animal  is  utilized.  The  lean-meat  trimmings 
from  the  nams,  shoulders,  and  sides  are  made  into  sausages;  the  feet 
are  pickled  or  canned;  the  ears  and  other  gelatinous  parts  are  con- 
verted into  glue:  the  blood,  dried  and  pressed,  brings  li  cents  a 
pound  as  a  fertilizer;  the  skins  of  the  mtestines  are  cleaned  for 
sausage-casings;  the  bristles  and  hair  are  sold;  and  the  intestines, 
trimmings  and  other  refuse  are  tanked  for  soap-grease,  and  the 
residuum  makes  fertilizers. 

The  methods  of  curing  are  as  follows: 

The  first  destination  of  the  meats  about  to  be  cured  is  the  cellar, 
a  diy,  flagged  chamber,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  F.,  ana 
from  which  all  daylight  is  excluded.  Here  the  hams  -are  assorted 
according  to  weight,  and  sprinkled  with  saltpeter,  salt,  and  granu- 
lated sugar.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  are  turned  and  resprinkled, 
and  left  to  cure  for  twenty  or  thirty  aays  longer.  The  sides  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  unless  intenaed  for  what  is  technically 
termed  *'  mess  pork,"  in  which  case  they  are  cut  into  uniform  pieces, 
packed  in  barrels  in  dry  salt,  and  pickle  afterwards  poured  over 
them. 

When  the  hams,  etc. ,  are  received  in  the  cellar  from  the  cutting- 
room  they  are  scraped  and  cleaned,  and  any  defects  of  trimming  are 
rectified,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  carefully  inspected  for  any 
signs  of  taint  or  bruise  or  other  imperfection.  Those  that  are  found 
perfect  are  taken  back  to  the  chill-room  and  put  on  racks  and  chilled 
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for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  After  that  they  are  brought  out  and 
packed  in  tierces  in  a  pickle  composed  of  sirup,  sugar,  saltpeter,  salt, 
and  other  ingredients,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  pickle  in  the 
chUl-room  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  days  before  they  are  deemed 
sufficiently  cured  to  be  smoked.  They  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
pickle,  washed,  and  taken  to  the  smoke-house.  Usually  this  is  a  12- 
mch  brick  bidldin^,  three  stories  high.  It  is  divided  into  floors  by 
movable  racks,  which  are  withdrawn  after  the  hams  have  been  hung 
upon  hooks  on  rafters  provided  for  that  purpose.  A  fire  of  hickory 
or  maple  wood — ^the  latter  is  regarded  as  giving  the  better  flavor — 
is  kindled  below,  the  smoke-house  is  closed,  and  the  hams,  etc.,  are 
smoked  for  forty-eight  hours.  They  are  then  ready  for  market.  No 
cured  meats  are  sent  out  that  have  not  undergone  at  least  thirty-five 
days'  pickling — ^a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  destroy  all  germ  life. 
The  great  bmk  of  the  cured  meats  remain  in  pickW,  or  otherwise 
under  vigorous  treatment,  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time. 

Periodical  inspections  of  hams,  etc.,  are  made  by  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  is  always  optional  with  purchasers 
to  cause  such  inspdbtion  to  be  made  before  delivery.  The  principal 
packing-houses  have  repeatedly  offered  to  co-operate  in  establishing 
a  uniform  system  of  inspection  of  their  meats  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, prior  to  shipment,  and  a  measure  is  pending  in  Congress 
with  that  end  in  view.  Tnejr  conduct  their  business  with  the  ut- 
most publicity,  and  permit  visitors  to  enter  any  part  of  their  estab- 
lidunents  to  witness  the  operations  in  progress. 

CANNED  MEATS  AND  SOUPS. 

The  canned-meat  iii(iustry  of  Chicago  has  developed  into  gigan- 
tic proportions.  The  cannery  of  Armour ,&  Co.  has  a  capacity  of 
putung  up  in  one  day  225,000  pounds  of  corned  beef,  50,000  pounds 
of  fresh  boiled  beef,  10,000  lunch  tongueif,  4,000  ox  tongues,  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  products.  This  firm  has  been  awarded  for  the 
past  three  years  in  succession  the  contract  of  supplying  the  French 
Government  with  canned  ^^hcbuf  bouiUi"  for  army  and  navy  use. 
Other  establishments  have  almost  equal  canning  facilities. 

Cattle  killed  for  canning  are  usually  well  fattened  native  cows,  and 
Texas  and  other  range  cattle,  such  as  are  usually  ranked  in  the  mar- 
ket as  good  butchering  cattle.  Corned  beef,  after  being  first  salted 
and  cured  in  the  chill-room,  at  a  temperature  of  38°  F.,  is  taken  over 
to  the  cannery  and  cooked  by  steam  in  hot  water.  It  is  then  put 
upon  the  chopping-table  and  cut  up.  Hand  labor  is  employed  for 
this  purpose,  Decause  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  parts  of  the  beef 
that  go  into  the  cans,  and  to  throw  out  the  gristle  and  other  unsuit- 
able jwrtions.  The  best  cuts  of  table  beef  are  selected  for  canning 
Surposes.  This  process  over,  all  the  rest  of  the  manipulation  is 
one  by  machinery.  The  cans  are  placed  in  a  receiver  and  are 
cHargea  from  the  bottom.  A  steel  plug  or  plunger  presses  the  beef 
compactly  into  the  cans.  They  are  then  weighed,  and  any  shortage 
or  overplus  is  rectified.  A  circular  orifice  is  left  in  the  oottom  of 
the  can.  Upon  this  a  disk  of  tin  plate,  with  a  small  hole  iir  the  cen- 
ter, is  laid,  overlapping  the  orifice,  and  firmly  soldered  round  the 
rim,  leaving  the  little  aperture  in  the  middle  still  open.  The  cans 
are  next  placed  in  a  steam  bath  for  about  30  minutes,  which  creates 
a  vacuum.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  thus  expelled  from  them,  the  re- 
maining opening  is  quickly  soldered,  and  the  can  is  then  air-tight, 
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or  should  be  so.  Each  can  is  tested  by  an  expert,  who  ascertains  by 
sounding  if  there  is  any  defect.  If  so  it  is  thrown  out,  but  if  found 
perfect  the  cans  are  run  through  steam  and  washed  in  hot  water  to 
remove  all  particles  of  grease  from  the  outside,  and  are  then  plunged 
into  a  bath  of  cold  water  to  collapse  them.  The  only  remainm^ 
process  is  the  lacquering  and  labeling.  This  is  done  by  girls  and 
women. 

Chip  beef  is  pickled  for  thirty  days,  in  the  same  way  as  corned 
beef.  It  is  afterwards  smoked  for  forty-eight  hours,  like  hams,  and 
hung  in  the  drying-room  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  where  it  dries 
in  the  natural  air.  It  is  then  sliced  by  machinery  and  placed  in 
boxes  for  market. 

Extract  of  beef  is  prepared  in  vacuum  pans,  by  a  process  which 
extracts  from  the  material  only  its  nutritive  properties.  Twenty-^ 
one  pounds  of  T^eef ,  treated  by  tnis  process,  yiela  one  pound  of  thick 
extract.  Twelve  pounds  of  beef  yield  one  pound  of  liquid  extract. 
One  ounce  of  thick  extract  will  bear  the  addition  of  forty  ounces  o£ 
water,  and  will  then  form  a  rich  soup.  One  oimce  of  liquid  extract 
will  bear  ten  ounces  of  water.  Prime  cuts  of  beef  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  of  necessitv,  because  the  process  requires  that  the  material 
employed  shall  contain  as  little  gelatinous  matter  as  possible.    As 

{)repared  in  the  Chicago  canneries  the  extract  of  beef  is  a  light  choco- 
ate  color.  It  has  neither  the  dark  hue,  the  burnt  taste,  nor  the  pe- 
culiar odor  which  pertains  to  extracts  prepared  in  South  and  Central 
America. 

Ox  and  other  tongues  are  cured  in  the  chill-room,  are  carefully 
examined  for  blemishes,  and  such  as  are  found  perfect  are  sMnnea 
and  placed  in  cans,  one  ox  tongue  to  a  can,  and  sorted  according  to  • 
sizes.    The  cans  are  soldered,  lacquered,  and  labeled  as  with  com 
beef. 

In  the  preparation  of  ^oups,  etc. ,  skilled  chefs  are  employed,  and 
the  soups  are  made  and  cooked  as  they  would  be  in  a  first-class  hotel 
or  restaurant,  except  that  they  are  not  cooked  to  a  finish,  a  margin 
being  left  for  the  steaming  process  they  haA'^e  to  undergo  in  canning 
and  for  the  warming  over  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  before 
being  brought  to  the  table.  For  chicken  soup  chickens  p.re  purchased, 
ready  dressed,  in  the  country,  many  thousand  pounds  at  a  time.  They 
are  partly  cooked;  the  breasts,  legs,  and  wings  are  cut  up  and  packea 
in  cans,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  ounces  of  solid  meat  to  a  2-pound 
can.  The  rest  of  the  chicken  is  boiled  down  into  *^  stock  *'  and  added 
to  the  meat  until  the  can  is  filled.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  steam  bath 
and  soldered  as  other  goods. 

All  the  principal  canning  establishments  make  their  own  cans. 
They  use  tne  best  steel-plate  tin,  the  best  solder,  and  invariably  sol- 
der from  the  outside,  thus  avoiding  all  danger  of  so-called  "^can 
poisoning"  which  occasionally  arises  from  the  practice  of  soldering 
from  the  inside  of  the  can. 

OLEO  OIL. 

The  product  known  to  commerce  as  oleo  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
fat  of  beef-cattle.  Immediately  after  the  animal  is  slaughtered  the 
caul  or  abdominal  fat  is  removed,  carefully  washed,  and  passed 
through  a  series  of  vats  of  cold  water  until  the  Mnimal  heat  is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  fat  is  then  clioppcd  by  machinery  and  dunijied 
into  vats  of  broken  ice,  where  it  is  chilled.    It  is  fed  from  these  vats, 
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by  an  endless  chain,  into  a  machine  called  the  "hasher,"  which,  re- 
volving at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  completely  macerates  it,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  separation  of  the  fioer  from  the  fat  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably below  boiling  point.  From  the  hasher  it  passes  through  sieves 
directly  into  the  refining  tanks.  These  are  kettles  from  3,000  to 
5,000  pounds  capacity,  fitted  with  steam  jackets  and  revolving  blades 
or  stirrers.  Steam  is  turned  on  until  a  temperature  of  about  150°  F.  is 
reached.  The  fat  dissolves  in  this  heat,  and  when  the  revolving 
blades  are  stopped  the  scraps  fall  to  the  bottom  and  the  molten  fat 
is  drawn  off  by  a  siphon  into  the  graining  or  seeding  vats  below, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  gradually  solidify.  In  about  forty-eight  hours 
it  forms  a  partially  solid  granulated  substance,  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
without  distinguishing  taste  or  odor.  It  is  then  ladled  into  stout 
linen  cloths  and  spread  upon  metal  plates  in  a  powerful  screw-press 
and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  150  pounds  to  the  s(juare  inch. 
The  oil  thus  expressed  is  oleo  oil.  The  fibrous  matter  left  m  the  cloth 
in  the  press  is  white  in  color,  brittle  to  the  touch,  and  slightly  waxy 
to  the  taste.  It  is  called  oleo  stearine  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  compound  lard. 

There  are  three  grades  of  oleo  oil — No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  The 
difference  consists  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  fineness  of  granulation. 
No.  1  is  made  exclusively  of  selected  caul  fat.  Nos.  2  and  3  are 
made  by  a  similar  process,  but  with  an  admixture  of  kidney  and  other 
fats,  which  give  a  coarser  grain  to  the  oil  and  impart  a  slight  flavor, 
which  is  entirelv  absent  from  oleo  No.  1. 

Nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  oleo  oil  were  shipped  from  Chicago  to 
Holland  during  the  year  1888. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

Strictly  speaking,  oleomargarine,  as  formerly  known  to  the  trade, 
has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  general  manufacture  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  composed  of  oleo  oil,  churned  with  milk  and  cream, 
and  sometimes  with  a  small  quantity  of  creamery  butter,  the  whole 
bein^  salted  and  colored  in  the  same  manner  as  butter.  The  product 
which  is  now  chiefly  manufactured  and  sold  under  that  designation 
is  known  to  the  trade  as  butterine.  It  is  composed  of  similar  mate- 
rials to  those  of  oleomargarine,  but  in  different  proportions  and  with 
the  addition  of  "neutral,"  a  substance  derived  from  the  leaf  fat  of 
hogs. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  require  all  food  products  made  in 
the  semblance  of  butter,  and  not  made  exclusively  of  milk  or  cream, 
to  be  branded  and  labeled  "  oleomars^arine."  Hence  that  term  is  ap- 
plied to  all  such  products.  A  tax  oi  2  cents  per  pound  is  imposed 
upon  the  article,  and  those  who  manufacture  it  are  required  to  take  out 
licenses  and  to  conduct  their  business  under  the  supervision  of  officers 
of  the  Government.  Dealers  in  the  article  are  also  required  to  pay 
licenses  and  to  submit  their  books  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
officers  of  the  United  States.  The  total  amount  withdrawn  from 
factories,  tax  paid,  during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  was  32,489,165  pounds, 
of  which  1,686,198  pounds  were  exported,  leaving  a  balance  of 
30,000,000  pounds  for  home  consumption. 

The  leading  ingi'edients  in  the  so-called  oleomargarine,  as  already 
stated,  are  oleo  oil  and  neutral.  The  manufacture  of  neutral  lard  is 
conducted  by  essentially  the  same  machinery  and  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  manufacture  of  oleo  oil.    Only  the  L^aS  i»^  ^^S. 
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freshly  killed  hogs  is  used,  and,  as  also  iu  the  case  of  the  beef  fat, 
scrupulous  care  is  taken  that,  every  piece  used  shall  be  without  taint 
of  any  kind.  The  neutral  is  not  pressed  to  extract  the  stearin.  As 
it  falls  from  the  melting  kettles  into  tanks  of  strong  iced  brine 
placed  to  receive  it,  it  crystallizes  into  flakes,  white  as  snow,  and  ab- 
solutely without  perceptible  smell  or  taste.  It  remains  in  these  vats 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then  removed  and  placed  on  shelves 
to  drain,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  object  of  the  process 
is  to  obtain  a  neutral  fat  melting  at  butter  temperature. 

Most  oleomargarine  factories  are  buildings  four  stories  in  height. 
On  the  upper  floor  the  oleo  oil  and  neutral  are  melted  in  separate 
kettles,  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.  The  proportion  of  milk  and 
cream  which  enters  into  the  product  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  One 
of  the  firms  largely  engaged  in  this  manufacture  in  Chicago  (Fried- 
land  &  Swift)  have  in  their  establishment  a  well-appointed  dairy, 
heated  by  steam  pipes  to  the  required  temperature,  in  which  pans  of 
cream  and  milk  are  set  out  to  sour,  and  are  afterwards  separately 
churned  into  butter  precisely  as  in  a  creamery  dairy.  The  more 
usual  process  is  for  tne  charge  of  cream  and  milk,  slightly  soured, 
to  be  first  run  into  a  steam-jacketed  churn,  fitted  with  steam  paddles, 
which  are  agitated  untU  butter  begins  to  form.  Then  the  oleo  oil  is 
let  down  and  stiiTed  in  by  the  agitators.  After  it  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  the  neutral  lard  is  added,  and  lastly  a  small  quan- 
tity of  best  quality  of  creamery  butter,  and  sufficient  annotto  (the 
harmless  vegetable  coloring  used  in  butter-making)  to  give  the  re- 
quired tint.  The  temperature  during  the  churning  process  is  care- 
fully regulated,  beginning  at  85°  F.  and  running  up  to  105°  F.,  and  the 
time  occupied  vanes  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  soften  the  granular  consistency  of 
the  oleo  oil,  and  to  ^ve  a  better  texture  to  the  whole  product  in  cold 
weather,  add  a  certain  proportion  of  refined  cotton-seea  salad  oil.  In 
the  higher  grades  of  oleomargarine  this  result  is  attained  by  decreas- 
ing the  proportion  of  oleo  oil,  and  adding  more  creamery  butter. 

When  all  the  contents  of  the  chum  have  been  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated they  are  discharged  into  vats  of  chopped  ice  in  the  floor 
below.  The  object  of  this  sudden  process  of  cooling  is  to  ^ive  a  fine 
grain  to  the  product.  The  oleomargarine  is  allowed  to  remain  in  these 
cooling- vats  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours,  until  completely  solid- 
ified. It  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  on  wooden  trays  to  drain,  and 
afterwards  is  salted  and  thoroughly  worked  by  mechanical  rollers, 
in  the  same  manner  as  butter,  until  all  the  buttermilk  and  water 
have  been  pressed  out.  It  is  then  cut  and  weighed  and  molded  into 
the  required  shapes,  which  vary  according  to  the  market  for  which 
it  is  intended.  After  that  it  is  placed  on  racks  in  the  cooling-room, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  38°  F.,  and  there  it  stays  until  packed  in 
stamped  tubs  and  boxes,  of  sizes  regulated  by  the  Government,  when 
it  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  observed  in  every  process  of  the  manu- 
facture. This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  choice;  it  is  a  necessity.  Any 
deviation  from  it  would  be  perceptible  in  the  manufactured  article. 
The  kettles,  tubs,  tanks,  molding-boards,  and  even  the  floors  of  the 
factories  are  constantly  scalded,  steamed,  and  scoured,  and  kept  as 
clean  as  the  dairy  rooms  of  a  model  farm. 

Oleomargarine,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will  keep  sweet  and  free 

from  rancidity  for  three  months,  at  least ;  it  has  been  kept  unim- 

paired  much  longer.    The  completed  product,  as  it  leaves  the  factory, 
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looks  and  smells  and  tastes  like  good  creamery  butter.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  wealthy  firms  engaged  in  its  manufacture  boast  that 
they  serve  no  other  product  at  their  private  tables. 

LARD. 

There  are  three  grades  of  lard. 

1.  Prime  steam  lard, — This  is  the  leaf  fat  of  hogs,  and  the  selected 
fat  trimmings,  cooked  in  a  closed  tank,  by  wet  steam,  at  a  pressure 
of  from  35  to  40  pounds,  for  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  after  which 
the  tank  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  lard  is  drawn  off. 

2.  Pure  kettte-rendered  lard, — This  consists  of  the  fat  backs  and 
other  trimmings  of  hogs,  rendered  in  an  open  kettle,  and  agitated 
while  cooking  to  prevent  burning. 

3.  Refined  Lara. — This  is  a  compound  production.  It  includes, 
besides  a  certain  proportion  of  the  higher  grades  of  hog  fats,  the 
lard  stearin  left  in  the  extracting  of  lard  oil  from  leaf  lard,  the  set-  • 
tlings  and  scrapings  from  the  kettles  from  which  the  neutral  lard  is 
made,  and  all  available  fat  tissues  of  the  hog,  to  which  are  added 
the  beef  stearin  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo  oil  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  double-refined  cotton-seed  salad  oil.  The  preparation 
of  this  product  involves  the  employment  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
arrangement  of  steam  jackets,  hot-air  agitators,  settling-kettles,  fil- 
ters, and  other  machinery. 

The  completed  product  of  the  third  grade  is  sold  for  what  it  is — a 
compound  lard ;  But  the  first  two  ^ades  are  inspected  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  branded  with  a  certificate  of  their  purity  before  being 
put  upon  the  market. 

TRICHINIASIS  AND  HOG  CHOLERA. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  questions  whether  the  parasites 
found  in  trichinous  hogs  can  be  transmitted  in  a  living  state  in  the 
pork  exported  to  European  countries  by  the  United  States,  and 
whether  the  flesh  of  animals  dying  of  hog  cholera  or  swine  'piAgne 
is  ever  converted  inte  a  food  product. 

On  these  points  official  investigations  of  an  exhaustive  character 
have  been  had.  As  a  preliminary  step  the  Department  of  State,  in 
March,  1881,  prosecuted  an  examfnation  inte  the  various  phases  of 
the  pork  industry  in  the  Western  States,  covering  all  jwssible  causes 
which  could  operate  te  render  the  products  dangerous  to  health. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  October  3,.  1883,  appointed  a 
commission  of  impartial  scientists  and  representatives  or  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  in- 
structing them  **  to  make  a  searphing  examination  on  the  spot  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  ho^-raising  and  pork-packing  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  follow  by  the  most  practical  examination  the 
course  of  this  food  staple  from  the  fields  and  farms  to  the  wharf 
where  it  is  shipped,  or  to  the  shop  where  it  is  exposed  for  domestic 
consumption."  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  communi- 
cated to  Congress  by  the  Executive,  accompanied  by  voluminous 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  other  information  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject.*   From  the  official  data  thus  presented,  which  remain  uncon- 

*Ex.  Doc.  No.  209,  47tli  Congress,  first  session.     Senate  Report  No.  345,48th 
Congress,  first  session,  embracing  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70, 48th  Congress,  first  session. 
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troYerted  to  this  day,  these  broad  deductions  and  statements  of  facts 
are  derived  : 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Trichina  spiralis  is  found  in  American 
swine,  though  the  propoi^tion  of  animals  thus  infested  appears  to  be 
less  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  No  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  swine  become  affected  with  the  disease  has  been 
reached.  It  is  established  that  hogs  may  present  every  outward  ap- 
pearance of  health  and  yet  microscopical  examination  may  develop 
the  presence  of  trichinse. 

In  the  human  subject  the  disease  is  developed  from  eating  freshly- 
killed  pork,  either  raw  or  only  partially  cooked.  The  virulence  of 
the  disease  diminishes  with  the  time  elapsing  between  the  killing  of 
the  animal  and  iiie  consumption  of  the  flesh. 

No  case  of  trieliiniasis  has  ever  occurred  in  any  European  coun- 
try as  the  result  of  eating  cooked  American  pork,  whether  cured  or 
fresh. 

No  authentic  case  of  trichiniasis  has  been  clearly  established  in 
any  Euroj>ean  country  resulting  from  the  eating  of  cured  American 
swine  products,  as  pre]iared  in  the  expoii;  packing-houses,  whether 
the  meat  has  iieen  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 

The  prominent  cases  of  trichiniasis  occurring  in  foreign  countries, 
and  ascribeil  to  Aiiierican  pork,  have  in  every  instance  on  investiga- 
tion been  ascertaiiicxl  to  bo  the  result  of  eating  horae-kilied  swine, 
or  the  product  of  other  countries  than  the  United  States. 

The  trichina  can  not  long  survive  in  well-salted  meat.  If  trans- 
mitted in  its  encysted  state  abroad  in  American  ]X)rk  the  cyst  of  the 
parasite  is  its  tomb.  The  testimony  of  Professor  Virchow  is  that 
American  trichinae  lose  their  injurious  properties  through  smoking, 
salting,  pickling<  and  especially  through  the  long  journey,  and  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  find  one  case  of  trichiniasis  caused  by  Ameri- 
can bacon  or  ham.  * 

No  case  of  trichiniasis  has  ever  arisen  from  eating  American  canned 
meats,  because  such  meats  are  always  subjected  to  a  temperature 
above  boiling  point,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  240°  F. 

No  death  from  trichiniasis  has  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States 
Army  or  Navy,  though  packed  pork  forms  part  of  the  daily  food  in 
both  branches  of  the  service.  No  case  of  trichiniasis  has  ever  been 
brought  under  treatment  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice. 

Though  the  annual  consumption  of  hog  products  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  over  4,200,000,000  pounds,  no  city  or  State,  iii  the 
exercise  of  its  police  powers,  has  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  to 
restrain  the  use  of  American  pork  meats  on  sanitary  grounds,  or  for 
any  other  reason.  Fatal  cases  of  trichiniasis  are  extremely  rare  in 
the  United  States,  and  almost  invariably  occur  among  foreign-bom 
residents,  and  from  eating  uncooked  the  flesh  of  improperly  fed 
swine,  such  as  would  be  immediately  rejected  if  offered  for  ^e  to  the 
packing-houses  which  kill  and  cure  hogs  for  the  foreign  market. 

In  respect  to  the  disease  known  as  hog  cholera,  or  swine  plague, 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  official  reporte  above  referred  to  conclu- 
sively establish — 

That  the  disease  attacks  most  frequently  young  pigs  before  they 
arrive  at  marketable  age. 

♦Professor  Virchow,  as  quoted  in  the  Magdeburger  Zeitung,  January  12»18S3. 
Senate  Heport  No.  345,  48th  Congress,  first  session,  p.  117. 
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That  the  chiaracter  of  the  disease  is  such  that  decomposition  sets 
in  before  death,  and  the  use  of  the  carcass,  or  any  part  of  it,  for 
human  food  is  an  impossibility. 

That  in  no  event  is  the  disease  communicable  to  human  beings. 


ASSOCIA.TED  DAIETIHTG  UT  ISHEW  EVGLAVI). 

By  Herbert  Myrick.  Esq.,  of  Mfussachusetts. 

For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  farmers  in  the  New  England 
and  Atlantic  States  manufactured  at  their  homes  all  the  butter  they 
produced.  The  labor  of  making  the  butter  was  largely  done  by  the 
women  of  the  household,  and  constituted  one  of  the  chief  if  not  the 
greatest  drudgeries  of  farm  life.     Associated  dairying  made  very  slow 

?rogress  at  fii'st  against  the  home  dairying  custom  so  long  established, 
Jreameries,  or  factories  at  which  whole  milk  or  cream  was  received 
from  uumerousL farms,  and  there  made  into  butter,  had  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country  prior  to  1870.  But  in  the  New 
England  States  the  first  creamery  was  organized  in  Hatfield  in  1878. 
Clieese  factories  had  been  quite  common  ail  through  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  but,  except  in  Vermont,  were  not  very 
profitable  in  New  England,  because  the  factories  could  not  get  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  milk  to  jrun  at  a  profit.  Consequently,  the 
creamery  was  viewed  with  little  favor  in  New  England,  and  predic- 
tions of  its  speedy  demise  were  not  few.  The  first  creameries  were 
started  on  what  was  called  the  Fairlamb  plan ;  that  is,  the  farmers  set 
their  milk  in  the  so-called  ^ '  Fairlamb  can  " — a  deep  can  having  a  cover 
attached  by  a  rubber  rim  to  keep  out  the  air.  These  factories  were 
quite  successful,  but  have  since  oeeiL  supplanted  by  the  Cooley  svs- 
tem  of  cream-gathering  butter  factories.  In  addition  to  the  CJooIey 
factories,  which  constitute  over  two-thirds  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  creameries  in  New  England,  there  are  also  quite  a  large  number 
of  milk  factories  run  on  the  separator  system  so  common  in  many 
European  countries,  the  Danish-Meister,  DeLaval,  and  Backstrom 
separators  being  used.  In  the  separator  system  the  farmers  deliver 
the  whole  milk  at  the  factory,  tiie  cream  is  extracted  by  running 
through  centrifugal  cream  separators,  and  the  sk'im  milk  may  or 
may  not  be  carrieS  back  to  the  farm.  In  the  Cooley  cream-gath- 
ering system,  however,  the  milk  is  set  in  deep-setting  cans  submerged 
in  water.  The  cream-gatherer  from  the  factory  visits  the  farmer's 
house  every  day,  skims  the  milk,  and  leaves  tne  skim  milk  on  the 
farm  to  be  fed  out.  Both  systems  have  their  strong  advocates,  but 
the  separator  or  whole-milk  system  is  so  well  known  that  this  paper 
is  confined  to  a  description  of  the  cream-gathering  butter  factories, 
which,  in  New  England,  have  made  co-operative  dairying  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Instead  of  seeking  for  a  proprietor  to  build  and  operate  the  factory, 
the  New  J^ngland  dairymen  insist  on  having  it  managed  co-operatively. 
The  company  is  organized  on  a  co-operative  basis,  each  shareholder 
(the  shares  are  usually  $25)  having  as  many  votes  as  shares,  and  the 
number  of  shares  one  person  can  hold  is  limited,  so  as  to  have  the  stock 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  farmers  as  possible.  This  makes  them  all  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  creamery.    The  stockholders  ele&t^. 
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board  of  directors,  who  run  the  business  by  means  of  a  business  mana- 

fer  or  superintendent  and  butter-maker,  with  such  assistance  as  may 
e  required.  After  paying  the  annual  running  expenses  and  usually 
laying  aside  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  additional  with  which  to  cre- 
ate a  reserve  fund  to  meet  extra  expenses,  the  entire  balance  of  the 
receipts  is  paid  to  the  patrons.  The  expenses  include  5  or  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  invested-  in  the  factory,  but  this  is  the  only 
nnancijal  advantage  tne  patrons  who  aie  stockholders  enjoy  over  those 
who  are  not  share-owners.  The  capital  required  varies  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000,  about  $3,000  being  the  average  capital  of  oiir  co-operative 
creamery  companies.  Where  the  site  is  "given  and  much  of  tne  work 
of  construction  and  grading  voluntary,  the  expense  of  starting  is 
less.  These  creameries  have  been  so  successful  as  to  multiply  rapidly 
during  the  past  half  dozen  years,  until  there  are  about  one  hundred 
aiid  fifty  where  there  were  none  eight  years  ago.  When  the  conservar 
tive  nature  of  the  New  England  farmer  is  remembered  it  will  be  seen 
that  associated  dairying  must  have  survived  severe  tests  to  come  into 
such  general  use  ana  increasing  popularity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  system  is  fast  revolutionizing  New  England  dairying. 

The  Amherst  Co-operative  Creamery,  whose  factory  is  located  in 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  is  an  excellent  type  of  these  institutions. 
It  started  in  1882,  amid  the  distrust  and  disadvantages  common  to 
any  undertaking  wholly  new  to  farmers  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  co-operation.  ThQ  original  capital  was  $3,000,  which  built  and 
equipped  an  excellent  factory,  but,  after  several  years,  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  perfect  drainage,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
build  a  new  factory.  Tnis  change  has  involved  considerable  extra 
expense,  and  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  object  lesson  to  all  cream- 
eries. Absolutely  perfect  drainage  and  pure  water  are  the  first 
re(iuisites  to  a  successful  butter  factory.  Each  patron  is  supplied 
with  a  Cooley  creamer,  the  water  in  which  has  to  be  kept  at  a  certain 
temperature,  so  that  as  the  milk  is  submerged  (that  is,  the  can,  cover 
and  all.  is  entirely  under  water),  all  the  cream  is  raised  under  essen- 
tially tne  same  conditions  and  is  practically  equal  in  quality.  This 
does  away  with  the  great  inequalities  that  would  exist  if  the  milk 
were  set  in  a  variety  of  cans,  and  makes  all  feel  that  they  are  equally 
paid.  To  preserve  the  proper  temperature  in  summer  ice  is  used  in 
the  creameries,  so  that  every  patron  must  have  an  ice-house.  This 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  hardship,  but  after  one  summer's^  experi- 
ence with  plenty  of  ice  no  farmer's  family  can  do  without  it.  The 
creamery  has  been  a  blessing,  by  compelling  f arn^ers  to  provide  ice, 
as  well  as  by  wholly  relieving  the  household  of  the  drudgery  of  but- 
ter making,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  of  marketing,  low  prices, 
"store-pay,"  a  poor  product,  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  Dutter 
making  on  the  average  farm. 

The  cream-gatherer  from  the  factory  goes  his  rounds  daily  (some- 
times only  three  times  a  week  in  bad  winter  weather,  the  patrons 
being  allowed  to  skim  the  alternate  days,  and  keep  the  cream  sub- 
merged until  the  gatherers  call  for  it),  skimming  the  cream  from  the 
cans,  so  that  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  milk  his  cows,  strain  the 
milk  into  the  cans  and  wash  them  after  the  cream-gatherer  has  de- 
parted; all  the  rest  of  the  labor  is  performed  at  the  factory.  When 
the  gatherer  arrives  at  the  creamery  he  unloads  his  cans  on  the  rear 
platform.  They  are  carried  into  the  receiving-room  and  the  con- 
tents poured  through  strainers  into  the  cream-tempering  vats  below. 
These  vats  and  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed  are  so  oonstracted 
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as  to  preserve  any  desired  temperature,  as  even  and  nnif  orm  ripen- 
ing of  the  cream  is  essential  to  tne  best  product.  Cream  can  be  drawn 
directly  into  the  churn,  and  the  buttermilk  from  the  same  runs  from 
the  churn  by  a  sewer  of  glazed  Akron  tile  into  the  buttermilk  tank 
twenty-five  rods  distant,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  by  the  farmer 
who  buys  it  to  feed  to  hogs  or  hens.  Another  long  drain  carries  off 
the  wash- water,  while  the  boiler  furnishes  hot  water  and  the  engine 
does  all  the  pumping.  The  butter  is  put  almost  wholly  in  pound 
prints,  and  sells  in  the  neighboring  markets,  comparative^  little  sur- 
plus being  tubbed  and  shipped  to  New  York  or  Boston.  Five  cream- 
gatherers,  a  superintendent  who  is  also  chief  butter  maker,  and  who 
has  one,  and  much  of  the  time  two  assistants,  and  a  treasurer  who 
keeps  the  accounts,  constitute  the  working  force  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  converting  into  cash  the  cream  that  makes  800  to  1,500  pounds 
of  butter  per  day.  The  cream  is  all  gathered  within  a  radius  of  6 
miles  from  the  factory,  the  longest  cream  route  being  about  20  miles 
for  the  round  trip.  An  idea  of  just  what  is  accomplished  is  best 
given  by  the  following  statement: 

Business  done  for  the  past  six  years. 


The  product. 


1888 

1887, 

1R8S 

1885 

1884 

1888 


Spaeet. 
1,708,168 
1,652,639 
1,383,583 
1,037,606 
616,440 
399,  SIM 


I 


Pounds. 
271,108 
2M,894 

215,788 

100,004 

97,159 

6,776 


The  receipts. 


6.46 
6.47 
6.47 
6.30 
6.81 
6.86 


I 
s 


$74,898 
69,389 
58,566 
43.589 
89,486 
18,496 


8155 
144 
132 
183 
479 
876 


± 


I 
I 


$480 
492 
884 
899 
450 
393 


I 


175,553 
69,974 
58,957 
44,171 
38,865 
19,265 


So 


Ct». 

28.62 
27.46 
27.88 
28.48 
80.67 
80.  M 


The 
ezpensee. 


1 


$12,928 
11,206 
9,054 
7,128 
4,447 
2,840 


I 


IS' 

a 


Cts. 
4.45 
4.40 
4.22 
4.41 
4.68 
4.59 


The  paymente. 


I 


$62,645 
58,766 
49,878 
87,043 
28,918 
16,426 


eta. 
8.63 
8.55 
8.64 
882 
4.10 
4.09 


I:. 
11 


cts 

28.60 

23.05 

23.66 

24.07 

25.99 

26.96 


s2 


178 
165 
152 
120 
80 
49 


*  These  pavments  are  not  to  the  patrons.    No  dedactloos  or  allowances  are  taken  out  of  them. 
They  show  the  net  sum  paid  the  patron  for  his  cream  taken  at  his  door. 


The  steady  increase  in  the  business  shows  how  well  the  factory  has 
satisfied  the  co-operators.  It  is  also  evidence  that  the  patrons  nave 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  regulations  as  to  feeding  of  cows  and 
caring  for  the  stock,  stables,  creamers,  etc.;  for  without  this  essen- 
tial co-operation  the  product  would  have  fallen  oflf  in  quality — ^the  be- 
f inning  of  misfortune.  First-class  butter  makers,  intelligent  mar- 
eting,  and  accurate  keeping  of  accounts  have  also  been  inseparable 
in  the  success  of  this  and  other  New  England  co-operative  creameries. 
In  short,  first-class  business  management  is  neeaed,  such  as  prudent 
men  quickly  learn  from  experience  and  observation.  Making  butter 
the  year  through — almost  as  much  in  December  and  January  as  in 
June — is  another  key  to  the  success  of  our  creameries.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  greatest  profit  in  associated 
dairying  is  secured  only  when  practically  as  mucn  butter  is  made  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  and  if  the  surplus  can  come  in  January  instead 
of  in  June  so  much  the  better.  A  statement  by  months  of  the  chief 
items  of  Amherst's  business  will  illustrate  how  well  it  carries  out  this 
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cardinal  principle,  and  a  hundred  other  New  England  creameries  adopt 
the  same  policy: 

Monthly  reports  for  two  years. 


Month. 


Januaiy.. 
February. 
Hsrcb.... 
A] 


By I     »4,505 


June 

July 

Aii^ofit 

Septei^iber 
Octobt^r . . . 
NoFember. 
December . 


Amount  of  butter 

Reoeived  per 

Expenses  per 

made. 

poimd. 

pound. 

188B.    . 

1887. 

1888. 

1887. 

1868. 

18S7. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

CenU. 

C«if«. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

91.986 

•19,714 

30.82 

29.88 

4.88 

4.29 

20.4H4 

18.20) 

30.66 

28.90 

4.96 

4.82 

2i.«uy 

i»,:iti5 

30.42 

28.90 

4.65 

5.14 

ts»,«m 

23.54« 

38.67 

27.91 

.4.24 

4.79 

:».S05 

25,6;j9 

s*r.a8 

d4.88 

6.77 

3.55 

2u,J«3 

25,50(J 

^.08 

23.29 

4.45 

3.82 

a8.27C 

^,288 

S4.9S 

2S.1I8 

8.94 

4.19 

20,072 

£0,3d5 

27.16 

27.40 

4.74 

4.85 

n).'107 

18, 171 

28.80 

^.92 

4.48 

4.M 

£0,709 

IS.  90S 

29.53 

20.59 

4.92 

5.01 

1^1,^01) 

19,380 

80.57 

28.49 

4.57 

3.64 

22,WJ9 

ao,srr2 

ao.69 

80.68 

4.11 

4.57 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  a  modern  cream-gathering 
butter  factory  are  still  better  shown  by  the  accompanying  model  of 
the  new  creamery  at  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ;  for  it 
should  be  understo(xi  that  the  remarkable  success  or  the  New  Elng- 
land  creameries  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  m.anyof  the 
States.     Now  to  refer  to  the  model  creamery,  herewith  exhibited: 


iStfar- 


PLAN  OP  THE  SCHUYLERVILLE  CRBAMSBY. 

On  the  left  end,  as  you  stand  facing  the  creamery,  is  the  receiv- 
ing-room, with  a  crane  for  raising  the  cans  of  cream  and  diunping 
them  into  the  receiver,  with  a  strainer,  the  spout  of  which  passes 
through  the  partition  and  into  the  cream-vats  in  the  next  nx>m 
towards  the  right.  In  the  receiving-room  also  is  a  sjuak,  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  steam  jet  for  washing  the  cans  and 
steaming  them  outOwithout  taking  them  into  any  other  part  of  the 
creamery.  This  is  an  important  aid  in  preserving  the  strictest  clean- 
liness throughout  the  factory.    The  sink  is  connected  with  the  drain. 
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Back  of  the  receiving-room  is  the  oflSce,  connected  by  a  door  with  the 
receiving-room,  and  also  conne(;ted  with  the  cre>am-room  by  a  door.  ^ 

To  the  right  ox  the  receiving-room  is  the  cream-room,  in  which 
the  cream-tempering  vats  stand.  There  are  two  cream- vats  in  the 
model,  their  ends  projecting  through  the  partition  between  the  cream- 
room  and  the  wArk-room.  They  are  fitted  with  pipes  for  running 
water,  and  also  with  steam  and  overflow  pipes.  These  vate  are  of  250 
to  500  gallons  capacity,  and  as  many  are  used  as  are  requii^  to  hcdd 
the  supply  of  cream.  These  vats  play  an  important  part  in  butter 
making,  as  in  them  the  cream  is  **  ripened  "  at  precisely  the  proper 
temperature,  which  varies  with  the  age  of  the  creauL  The  tempera- 
ture is  regulated  by  letting  steam  or  cold  water  into  the  space  or 
double  walls  surrounding  the  vats. 

Next  to  the  right  of  the  cream -room  is  the  work-room  above  men- 
tioned, which  contains  a  Davis  swing  churn  and  a  Cooley  power 
worker.  This  worker  is  a  circular  table,  with  two  smooth  rollers. 
Most  workers  that  run  by  power  have  corrugated  rollers;  this  one 
is  comparatively  new  and  is  being  watched  with  interest.  The  roll- 
ers are  fitted  so  as  to  automatically  rise  and  fall  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  butter.  In  this  room  are  the  table,  with  butter-bowl  and 
ladles,  and  the  sink,  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water,  for  washing 
anything  that  needs  to  b^  washed.  The  floor  drains  into  a  gutter  on 
one  side,  which  connects  with  the  drains. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  the  floor 
in  tne  work-room.  It  should  be  of  an  impervious  cement  with  a 
slate  finish;  that  is,  with  a  coating  that  will  be  as  smooth,  hard,  and 
imipervious  as  slate.  This  material  will  never  soak  up  buttermilk, 
ana  can  always  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  washings.  This  point  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  perfect  cleanliness  which  must  be  con- 
stantly maintained  in  every  department  of  the  butter  factory. 
Great  care  shoijld  be  taken  also  that  the  work-room  in  particular  is 
well  lighted,  especially  to  insure  cleanliness. 

Next  to  the  right  of  the  work-room  are  the  refrigerator-rooms  and 
the  ioe-house.  The  plan  illustrated  in  the  model  is  used  in  a  number 
of  creameries  with  great  success,  and  may  be  varied  in  size  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  builder.  In  the  Schuylerville  creamery, 
which  IS  illustrated  by  the  model,  the  cold-storage  or  refrigerator- 
room  is  10  by  12  feet  in  size  and  divided  equally  by  a  partition  into 
two  compartments,  each  5i  by  9|  feet,  the  first  being  styled  the  cool- 
room,  and  beyond  is  the  refrigerator  proper.-  An  ice-box  4  feet 
square  and  12  feet  long  is  put  over  the  room  and  connected  with  the 
room  below  by  flues  constructed  in  the  wall.  These  flues  may  be 
simply  the  space  between  the  studs  and  joists,  and  must  receive 
the  air  from  the  ceiling  on  the  side  of  the  room  next  to  the  ice, 
and  be  connected  with  the  top  of  the  ice-box.  These  flues  carry  the 
warm  air,  which  rises  to  the  ceiling,  into  the  ice-box.  lYom  the 
sides,. at  the  bottom  of  the  ice-box,  other  flues  run  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  floor  of  the  refrigerator  and  enter  the  rooms,  one  in  each 
room.  These  carry  the  heavy  air,  after  it  has  cooled  in  the  ice-box, 
to  the  room  below.*  A  slide  should  be  put  in  the  flue  conducting  the 
cold  air  from  the  ice-box  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture or  cut  off  the  cold  air  entirely.  The  rooms  must  be  tight,  so  that 
no  air  can  enter  them  from  the  outside,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  flues  tight,  so  that  no  air  will  enter  them  except  from 
the  ice-box  and  the  ceilings  of  the  storage-rooms.  The  ice-box 
must  be  lined  with  galvanized  iron,  and  a  dnp-pipe  provided  to  carrY 
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off  the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  ice.    This  drip-pipe  must  be 
arranged  so  that  no  air  can  enter  ^t  from  the  bottom. 

The  ice-box  has  a  partition  across  it  corresponding  to  the  partition 
in  the  storage-room.  There  must  be  a  thick  cover  fitting  tightly  to 
the  box  where  the  ice  is  put  in.  This  cover  should  be  made  in  two 
sections,  one  for  each  side  of  the  partition.  TheXceiling  over  the 
cold-rooms,  which  is  not  covered  with  the  ice-box,  should  be  cov- 
ered with  galvanized  iron,  laid  so  as  to  run  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing  ice  into  a  drain.  This  pipe  also  must  be  arranged  so  that  no  air 
can  get  into  the  lower  end.  Paper  should  be  put  in  under  the  gal- 
vanized iron  everywhere  to  prevent  condensation  and  consequent 
drip.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  that  everything  is  tight 
about  the  cold  storage,  especially  the  flues  and  doors.  In  large 
creameries  where  this  method  of  building  refrigerators  is  in  use,  the 
air  in  the>  refrigerators  is  so  dry  that  a  match  can  be  lighted  on  any 
part  of  the  walls.  This  dryness  is  an  important  point  in  keeping 
butter,  for  in  a  moist  refrigerator  it  will  be  lilcely  to  be  contaminateo. 
The  rest  of  the  creamery  building  beyond  the  refrigerator,  a  space 
]0  by  lOi,  with  the  large  space  in  front  of  the  refrigerator,  loj  by 
22i  feet,  is  used  as  an  ice-house  and  is  stored  full  of  ice  in  winter. 
The  construction  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  ice-house  is  the  same  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  main  building.  The  inside  walls  are  sheathed  to 
the  upper  floor*  joists,  above  which  the  space  is  left  open  for  ven- 
tilating j)urposes.  The  bottom  of  the  ice-house  is  arranged  to  g^ve 
food  drainage,  so  that  the  drip  from  the  ice  is  carried  outside  the 
uilding.  The  ice  is  piled  witnin  8  or  12  inches  of  the  walls,  which 
space  is  filled  with  sawdust  or  other  packing.  A  foot  of  the  saw- 
dust, or  2  feet  of  meadow  hay  or  straw  chaff  on  top,  completes  the 
care  of  the  ice. 

Back  of  the  main  building  is  an  L  containing  an  engine-room  11^ 
by  14  feet,  and  also  a  coal  bin.  The  illustration  shows  the  arran^ 
ment  of  the  entire  structure,  which  is  65  feet  long  by  32  feet  wida 
Such  a  building  can  be  put  up  for  from  $800  to  $1,600,  according 
to  locality  and  finish.  It  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  cream 
of,  from  1,000  to  1,500  cows,  and  by  economy  of  si)ace  will  accommo- 
date the  cream  from  2,000  cows.  The  cost  of  the  boiler,  engine, 
cream-vats,  chums,  etc.,  will  be  from  $750  to  $1,000.  This  ex- 
pense is  borne  by  the  xjreamery  company.  In  addition,  each  patron 
nas  to  obtain  the  creamer  in  which  the  cans  containing  the  muk  are 
submerged  beneath  the  water,  having  a  cover  which  operates  on  the 
principle  of  the  diving-bell,  to  keep  out  the  water.  The  entire  ex- 
pense of  such  a'factoiy  and  the  entire  outfit  will  be  from  $2  to  $5  per 
cow,  the  price  depending  largely  upon  the  style  of  the  apparatus  se- 
lected and  the  producing  powers  of  the  cows.*  Here,  as  in  the 
operating  expenses,  the  more  business  done  the  less  the  total  cost 
per  pound  of  product. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  construction,  which  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  creamery  after  years  of  experience,  are  several  fold.  In 
the  first  place,  this  is  the  cheapest  form  to  build;  second,  it  is  very 
convenient;  third,  it  permits  of  a  tenement  being  built  above  the 
creamery  or  basement  used  for  the  factory;  and  fourth,  it  places  the 
engine  and  boiler  and  coal  bin,  with  their  accompanying  heat  and  dirt, 
in  a  cheap  L  entirely  aparf  t  mor  the  main  buUding.  A  storage-room 
or  basement  majr  also  be  put  under  the  receiving-room  and  office. 

The  creamery  is  built  on  a  stone  or  brick  foundation,  with  sills  6 
hy  8  inches.    The  wall  on  the  front  side,  for  a  length  of  24  feet,  ia 
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raised  3  feet  higher  than  under  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  that  it 
may  be  graded  up  to  raise  the  cream-wagons  on  a  level  with  the  re- 
ceiving-platform. Of  course,  if  built  in  a  side  hill,  no  such  grading 
will  be  required:  The  joists  of  the  elevated  floor  are  2  by  8  inches  in 
size,  spiked  to  studs  and  supported  in  the  center  by  4  by  6  timbers, 
shorea  up  on  pillars.  The  ends  are  shored  up  by  2  bv  4  studs.  The 
outside  walls  have  2  by  4  studs  14  feet  long.  On  these  are  nailed 
rough  1-inch  boards,  to  which  building  paper  is  tacked,  and  over  this 
1-inch  strips  or  battened  siding  or  clapboards  are  nailed.  On  the  ii^ 
side  of  the  studs  rough  boards  are  nailed,  then  paper,  furred  out  with 
inch  strips  and  ceiled  with  seasoned  sheathings,  clear  white  pine  or 
white-wood,  with  a  shellac  finish,  being  best.  This  leaves  three  air 
spaces.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  save  the  expense  of  rough  boarding 
tack  the  paper  to  the  sides  and  fur  out  1  inch,  then  ceil  and  side 
as  above.  For  the  partitions,  set  the  studs  flatways  and  ceil  on  both 
sides  of  the  studs,  leaving  a  2-inch  air  space. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Average  creamery  butter  brings  at  wholesale  from  3  cents  to  6  cents 
more  per  pound  than  average  dairy  butter.  Suppose  one  hundred 
farmers,  with  ten  cows  each,  making  their  butter  at  home  (with  all 
the  drudgery  this  implies)  average  150  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  per 
year,  for  which  20  cents  is  received,  making  the  receipts  per  cow 
$30  per  year  for  the  butter  alone.  Let  these  same  farmers  organize 
a  co-operative  cream-gathering  butter  factory  and  they  will  net  22 
cents  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  their  butter  ^nd  get  more  per  cow — 
at  least  170  pounds— xhus  receiving  $38  to  $43  per  cow  per  year  with 
none  of  the  work  of  butter  making  or  selling.  This  is  a  mild  esti- 
mate. It  has  been  exceeded  in  many  cases.  Many  farmers  get  $50 
to  $75  per  cow  per  year  net  for  their  cream  alone,  and  instances  of 
$90  to  $100  (including  the  skim  milk)  are  well  attested. 

The  co-operative  or  mutual  feature  of  several  of  these  creameries 
is  emphasized  by  sending  to  each  stockholder  a»  monthly  itemized 
statement  of  the  expenses,  showing  just  where  every  cent  goes.  These 
circulars  cost  a  trine,  and  enable  a  stockholder  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed. If  he  is  dissatisfied  with  anything,  he  can  find  fault  with 
it  directly,  and  thus  extravagance  and  errors  are  guarded  against. 

As  to  the  average  retttrns  of  the  New  England  cream-fathering 
butter  factories,  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State 
board  of  agriculture  at  Danbury,  in  December,  1888,  that  where  the 

Satrons  of  these  creameries  were  unable  to  sell  the  skim  milk,  and 
ept  it  at  home,  the  return  they  received  for  their  butter  was  equiv- 
alent to  2J  cents  per  quart  for  all  the  milk  they  used  in  producing 
cream.  That  is  to  say,  the  well-managed  co-operative  creameries 
take  the  cream  at  the  farmer's  door,  manufacture  it,  sell  the  butter, 
and  return  Jiim  enough  from  the  butter  made  from  his  cream  to  be 
equal  to  21  cents  for  every  quart  of  milk  set  to  raise  that  cream. 
This  is  the  average  of  the  entire  year.  Some  creameries  do  much 
better  and  a  few  fall  below  this.  Moreover,  the  farmer  has  the  skim 
milk  left  on  his  farm  to  either  feed  or  sell.  With  the  most  careless 
feeding,  the  skim  milk  is  woi-th  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  quart  to 
feed,  so  that  at  the  lowest  calculation  the  creamery  votron  nets  three 
cents  per  quart  for  the  milky  without  robbing  the  farm  of  the  plant 
food  in  the  milk.  The  farmer  also  has  none  of  tne  work  of  butter 
making  and  selling,  and  does  not  have  so  deliver  his  milk  or  cream. 
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Another  advantage  of  tlio  creamery  system  is  that  the  patrons  are 
led  to  keep  a  better  quality  of  cows.  The  cows  are  necessarily  tested 
as  to  their  cream-producing  qualities.  No  farmer  vfill  keep  a  cow 
that  gives  only  five  or  six  spaces  of  cream  daily  when  on  tne  same 
feed  another  cow  will  produce  eight  or  ten  splices  of  cream  daily. 
The  cows  are  better  ied,  better  cared  for,  and  more  cleanliness  about 
the  stable  is  observed  where  there  is  a  good  creamery.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  outlet  for  all  the  milk  that  can  be  produced  and  at  a  remu- 
nerative price.  This  encourages  the  keeping  of  all  the  cows  that  the 
farm  is  capable  of,  and  also  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  cows  as 
the  farm  improves.  This  means  more  manure,  and  that  means  more 
CTass  and  more  feed  and  consequently  richer  and  more  productive 
farms. 

A  good  location  is  of  paramount  importance.  A  mistake  here  is 
beyond  remedy.  A  diy  soil,  good  drainage,  good  spring  water,  a 
northern  exposure  of  the  work-rooms,  a  ground  floor  and  conven- 
ience to  the  highway,  railroad  depot,  and  express  oflBce,  are  features 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  locating  a  factory. 

The  greater  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made  from  the  same 
outfit  or  creamery  plant  the  less  the  actual  expense  per  pound  of 
butter.  Thus  the  co-operative  creamery  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  made 
in  1888  30i^  per  cent,  more  butter  than  in  1887,  paid  its  patrons  1^ 
per  cent,  more  per  pound,  and  the  total  expejipes  were  only  9  per 
cent,  more,  while  really  less  per  pound. 

It  takes  from  20  to  23  pounds  of  milk  by  this  system  to  make  1 
pound  of  butter.  The  dairies  furnishing  cream  to  the  Wapping 
(Connecticut)  Creamery,  average  12  spaces  of  cream  on  17  quarts  of 
milk,  and  the  milk  will  weigh  36.83  pounds.  The  average  number  of 
spaces  required  for  a  pound  of  butter  at  this  factory  last  year  was 
6.51  spaces,  so  that  the  average  amount  of  milk  required  for  a  pound 
of  butter  was  only  20  pounds  at  the  Wapping  Creamery,  A  number 
of  other  co-operative  creameries  probably  do  as  well,  but  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  above  the  average. 

A  fair  sample  of 'the  way  in  which  these  co-operative  butter  facto- 
ries increase  their  business  is  also  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
Ellington  (Connecticut)  factory.  When  it  began  business  in  1884  it 
had  onl^  twenty  patron  s,  and  at  first  made  only  79  pounds  of  butter  per 
day.  it  now  has  nearly  one  hundred  patrons,  and  last  year  made  as 
high  as  1,000  pounds  of  butter  daily.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  a  summary  of  each  y call's  business: 


Year. 


9> 


I 

P 


1868. 

1887. 

1886 

1885. 

18M. 


Pounds. 

149. 0(«' 
11R.107 

15,737 


si 

"I 


a 


A  n  cs 

lis 


Spaces. 
6. 51 
6.56 
6.41 
6.^ 
6.23 


CenU. 
4.82 

4.68 
B.81 
6.52 
9.74 


Cents. 
25.86 
24.13 
2a.41 
20.39 
21.29 


9  So 
< 


Centa. 
a.  96 
8.69 
3.49 
8.81 
3.37 


If 


18,775.34 

7, 290.  SI 
6,183.43 
5,261.11 
l,5a2.78 


160.864.25 

43,399.48 

81.102.00 

21.719.98 

4,926.92 


Certain  remarkable  points  in  this  record  deserve  to  be  emphasized. 
Notice  that  with  increased  business  there  has  been  a  constant  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  expenses  per  pound  of  butter  produced,  and  that 
in  1888  the  expenses  per  pound  were  over  50  per  cent,  less  than  in 
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1885,  while  the  production  increased  loO  per  cent.  The  fact  that  an 
average  of  about  26  cents  per  pound  was  returned  to  the  patron  for 
the  butter  in  1888  shows  that  the  product  must  have  been  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  for  it  averaged  over  30  cents  per  pound  during  the 
entire  year.  Indeed,  this  factory  claims  the  distinction  of  command- 
ing the  top  of  the  market  and  selling  on  the  average  for  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  creamery  in  the  ^Eastern  States.  Its  product  in 
December,  1888,  and  January,  1889,  sgld  as  high  as  38  cents  per  pound. 
Wliile  the  increased  business  reduced  the  expenses  to  less  tnan  4i 
cents  per  pound,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total  expenses  of  the 
creamery  in  1888  were  .only  about  62  per  cent,  greater  than  the  ex- 
penses in  1885,  while  the  product  in  1888  was  150  per  cent,  more  than 
the  product  of  1885.  In  other  words^  the  ratio  of  expense  to  in- 
crease of  business  was  as  1  to  2,  emphasizing  most  clearly  the  benefits 
ot  doing  as  large  a  business  as  the  plant  will  accommodate. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  Ellington 
Creamery,  by  months,,  for  the  year  1888: 


Months. 


s 


.Tauuary  . . . 
c biliary. , 

>»tarch 

April  ...... 

May 

June 

July 

Aiiarust 

September. 
October  . . . 
November . 
December  . 

Total 


.Space*. 

flr>.(»5 

tXl,  025 

97,  no 

111.:. 7 

130,218 
121.422 
108, soft 
no.  976 
118,700 

106,206 


1,831,847      908,834 


PouncUf. 
14,834 
14,4>« 

15,158 
10,  .193 
21,049 
21,304 
18,5»i 
16,854 
17,041 
17,956 
13,996 
16,285 


o 
8*2 


Si 


is 


SpaceM. 
6.41 
6.27 
6.40 
6.70 
6.42 
6.53 
6.06 
6.48 
6.51 
6.61 
6.75 
6.64 


♦6.51 


en  k 

O  -- 
^  Q 


32 
& 


>.  B  *  pas 


Cents. 
4.38 


4..'j0 
4.37 
4.13 
8.6") 
3.13 
8.  22 
8..'>0 
8.90 
4.16 
4.13 
4.50 


•8.96 


3 


Cents. 
28.09 
an.  22 

28.08 
28. 0<; 
28. '.-2 
20.25" 

21).  A} 

22.68 
25.52 
27.56 

27.  W 
29.70 


rxAlarn. 

4.H29.3G 
4, 713. 157 

5.821.()y 
5,171.^2 
4..>>1.8:) 
4.wr>.90 
5.<>.)r.  12 
6, ill.  57 
4.613.16 
5,518.17 


5 

It 


•25.86  |60,864.25 


DoUara. 
4, 100. 40 
4.  OrrA.  02 
4.249.44 
4.6l.''i.57 
4. 935. 12 
4,350.56 
3,70167 
3,797.«7 
4,838.06 
4,928.49 
3,899.07 
4.837.11 


S. 


I 


51,969.54 


DoUart. 
668.96 
619.29 
678.32 
746.22 
838.68 
820.66 
745.77 
728.86 
748.58 
783.08 
715.90 
681.06 


8,775.88 


i 


II 


Cents. 
4.  SO 
4.60 
4.48 
4.44 
8.98 
8.79 
4.02 
4.27 
4.80 
4.26 

5.n 

4.18 


•4.8S 


•Average. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  Wapping  (Con- 
necticut) dreamery  and  Butter  Factory,  by  months,  for  the  year  1888: 


MonthB. 


Jaauaiy  . 
February 
March  ... 
Ai 


l»y. 

Tuse 

July 

.August  .... 
September 

October 

November 
December 


Spa<:cA. 

89,365 

90,436 

97,769 

98,683 

116.470 

130.898 

109,533 

100,316 

96,838 

OO.OfK) 

74.0rj6 

HI,  759 


Total 1, 170, 108 


I 


n 


Pounds. 
18, 175 
13,494 
15,450 
14,959 
18,222 
18,614 
17,063 
1.'S.399 
14,a30 
14,512 
11,183 
12,G01 


as. 


179,002 


Spaces. 

6.76 

6.68 

0.32 

6.  .^)0 

e.rj 

6.49 
6.42 
6.51 
0.75 
6.27 
0. 02 
6.72 


!i 

•d 

2 


6.53 


Cent 

.0425 

.(M25 

.0425 

.0400 

.0870 

.0325 

.0325 

.0350 

.0370 

.0410 

.0410 

.04 


•CIS 


1^^ 


Cent. 
.2878 
.2M0 
.9686 
.2636 
.2364 
.2100 
.2086 


.2497 
.2570 

.2614 
.2688 


Cent. 
.0BS7 
.0497 
.0474 
.0608 
.0497 
.0484 
.0488 
.0466 
0164 
.0490 
.0660 
.0475 


038626  I  .Zm 


,0470 


Nlnety-flve  |>atroii8,  850  cows. 
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Note  the  amount  of  butter  made  in  the  winter  months  and  the 
high  prices  received.  Also  the  average  product  per  cow  of  about 
225  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  or  over  $55  per  cow  net  annually. 
Also  note  that  each  patron  received  in  the  average  $500  net  for  ms 
cream  in  1888,  and  had  the  skim  milk  to  feed  or  sell. 

Further  reports  from  these  creameries,  taken  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Homestead  of  Springfield^  Mass.,  show  that  the  instances  above 
quoted  are  not  exceptional: 

Monthly  reports  for  October,  November  ^  and  December,  1888,  and  January,  1889. 

Colchester  (Conneoticat)  Creamery  received  in  November  20,636  Coolev  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  4,268  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold  at  28  to  32  cents  per 
poimd.  The  average  cost  of  manufacture  was  7.44  cents  per  pound.  Patrons  re- 
ceived 8i  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  24.29  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 

Ipswich  (Massachusetts)  Creamery  received  in  October  43,868  Cooley  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  6,560  pounds  of  butter.  *  Paid  patrons  4  cents  per  space  for  cream, 
equivalent  to  26.72  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  it  required  6.68  spaces  of  cream  per 
pound  of  butter.  Received  m  November  39,769  spaced  of  cream  and  made  5,983 
pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold.  Patrons  received  4  cents  per  space  for  cream, 
equivalent  to  26^  cents  per  pound  for  butter.  It  required  6.7  spaces  of  cream  per 
pound  of  butter. 

Glastonbury  (Connecticut)  Creamery  received  in  November  37,690  Cooley  spaces 
of  cream  and  made  3,433  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold  at  29  to  32  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  cost  of  manufacture  was  51  cents  per  pound.  Patrons  re- 
ceived 8.8  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  26i^  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 

Canton  (Connecticut)  Creamery  received  in  November  80,22y  Cooley  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  12,442  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold.  .  Patrons  received  4i 
cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  26.56  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 

"Windsor  (Comiecticut)  Creamery  received  in  November  46,169  Cooley  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  6,860  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold.    Patrons  received  3}  cents 

r^r  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  26  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter.    It  required 
7  spaces  of  cream  per  pound  of  butter. . 

Contoocook  Valley  Creamery  of  Henniker,  N.  H.,  made  in  December  4,472  pounds 
of  butter,  all  of  which  sold  at  27  to  35  cents  per  pound.  The  average  cost  of  man- 
ufacture was  4.58  cents  per  pound.  Patrons  receive  i  (1 ,207.65  for  cream  furnished, 
equivalent  to  27  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 

Conway  (Massachusetts)  Creamery  received  in  December  180,385  Cooley  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  28,794  poimds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold  at  25  to  34  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  cost  of  manufacture  was  3.69  cents  per  pound.  Patrons  re- 
ceived 4.1  cents  per  space  for  cream. 

North  River  Creamery  of  Whitingham,  Vt.,  received  in  December  28,161  Cooley 
spaces  of  cream  and  made  4,152  pounds  of  butter,  allpf  which  sold  at  28  to  80  cents 
per  pound.  The  avera;;e  cost  of  manufacture  was  4i  cents  per  xxmnd.  Patrons 
received  3^  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  23.8  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 
It  required  6.8  spaces  of  cream  per  pound  of  butter. 

Hampton  Creamery  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  received  in  December  47,163  Cooley 
spaces  of  cream  and  made  7,450  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold  at  26  cents  per 
pound  net  at  creamery.  Patrons  received  4.1  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent 
to  26  cents  per  poimd  for  butter.  Average  cost  of  manufacture  8.81  cents  per 
pound. 

Riverside  Creamery  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  received  in  November  19,571  Cooley  spaces 
of  cream,  and  made  2,978  pounds  of  butter.  Patrons  received  3^  cents  per  space 
for  cream.  The  first  butter  made  by  the  creamery  was  on  November  1,  and  tlie 
payment  for  cream  for  the  first  month's  business  is  very  gratifying  to  the  manage- 
ment.   The  December  showing  is  even  better. 

Cummington  (Massachusetts)  Creamery  received  in  November  50,681 1  Cooley 
spaces  of  cream  and  made  7,813  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  wliich  sold  at  28  to  31  cents 
per  pound.  The  average  cost  of  manufacture  was  8.42  cents  per  pound.  Patrons 
received  3.7  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  24.05  cents  per  pound  for 
butter. 

East  Granby  (Connecticut)  Creamery  received  in  November  36,293  Cooley  spaces 
of  cream  and  made  4,789  pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold,  besides  selling  2,606 
spaces  of  cream.  Average  cost  of  manufacture  4f  cents  per  pound.  Patrons  re- 
ceived 3.6  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 

La  Grange  (New  York)  Creamery  received  in  December  32,245  Cooley  spaces  of 
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cream  and  made  4,765  pomids  of  butter,  all  of  which  sold  at  83^  cents  per  pound  at 
creamery.  Patrons  received  4^  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  about  ^.76 
cents  per  pound  for  butter.    Average  cost  of  manufacture  4.76  cents  per  pound. 

Canton  (Ccnmecticut)  Creamery  received  in  December  87,299  Cooley  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  13,480  pounds  of  butter.  Patrons  received  4^  cents  per  space  for 
cream,  equivalent  to  26.69  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 

Coldiester  (Connecticut)  Creamery  received  in  December  80,088  Cooley  spaces  of 
cream  and  made  4,184  pounds  of  butter;  sold  4,180  pounds  at  28  to  83  cents  per 
pound.  Average  cost  of  manufacture  7.59  cents  per  pound.  Patrons  received  8^ 
cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to  25.16  cents  per  ix)und  for  butter.  It  re- 
quired 7.19  spaces  of  cream  to  make  1  pound  of  butter. 

Anntuxl  r^[>ort8  for  1888. 

Conway  (Massachusetts)  Creamery  received  in  the  twelve  months  ended  January 
1, 1,409,972  Cooley  spaces  of  creiam  and  made  229,852  pounds  of  butter.  The  average 
cost  of  mani^acture  was  4.15  cents  per  pound.  Average  price  paid  patrons  for 
cream  8.912  cents  per  space. 

Windsor  (Connecticut)  Creamery  received  in  the  twelve  months  ended  January 
1,  668,078  CTooley  spaces  of  cream  and  made  102,725  pounds  of  butter.  The  patrons 
received  an  average  of  8.78  cents  per  space  for  cream,  equivalent  to '24.20  cents  per 
poimd  for  butter.  The  average  spaces  of  cream  required  per  pound  of  butter  were 
6.49.  The  total  avera^  cost  of  manufacture,  selling,  etc.,  was  5f  cents  per  pound. 
The  highest  price  paid  for  cream  was  4^  cents  for  O'ctober  cream,  and  the  lowest 
was  8i  cents  for  June  cream. 

The  LeGrange  Creamery  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  had  sales  of  (18,048.66  for  the 
year  1888.  Its  expenses  were  only  (2,884.55,  and  it  returned  the  patrons  (15,- 
164.11.  The  business  of  the  creamery  by  months  is  presented  below,  showing  that 
the  average  price  returned  to  patrons  was  over  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  whole 
year.  It  took  6.62  spaces  as  tne'  average  for  the  year  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
varying  from  6.21  to  6.9;  the  butter  sold  at  26i  to  84i  cents,  averaging  80^  cents. 


Hoatbs. 


Jannary ... 
February.. 

March 

April...... 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September, 
October... 
NoTember 
December. 

Total 


Cream. 

Butter. 

Paid  per 
space. 

Paid  per 
pound. 

Spaces. 

Pounds. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

15,616 

2,268 

8.87 

28.14 

15,606 

2,498 

4.25 

27.06 

19,876 

3,047 

4.00 

87.74 

21,770 

8,507 

4.00 

26.56 

85,750 

5,406 

3.50 

»l.00 

48,941 

7,121 

3.83 

22.91 

47,212 

7,060 

8.60 

24.47 

48,094 

6,910 

8  60 

23.16 

41,802 

6  286 

8.40 

22.61 

41,797 

6.262 

8.60 

23.40 

81,978 

4,601 

8.66 

25.78 

32,215 

4,765 

4.26 

28.76 

896,094 

59,665 

8.78 

25.24 

Expenses 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
7.72 
7.00 
5.76 
5.58 
4.84 
8.79 
8.80 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.90 
4.74 

Zvi 


The  following  statement  shows  the  business  of  the  co-operative 
cream-gathering  butter  factory  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  for  1888.  This 
factory  is  in  a  milk-shipping  section,  out  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  re- 
turned its  patrons  a  net  price  (within  a  fraction)  of  26^  cents  per 
I)ound  for  every  pound  of  butter  made  during  the  year.  As  it  did 
not  take  over  20  pounds  of  milk  to  make  1  pound  of  butter  at 
this  factory,  this  payment  is  equivalent  to  nearly  1 J  cents  per  pound 
of  milk,  or  between  2i  and  3  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk  from  the 
cream  alone,  leaving  the  skim  milk  on  the  farm.  Farmers  who  sell 
whole  milk  to  the  contractors  who  ship  to  large  city  markets  do  not 
receive  on  the  average  much  over  this  price.  Indeed^  an  average  of 
three  cents  per  <^uart  for  whole  milk  the  year  round  is  above  the 
average  prices  paid  to  farmers  who  supply  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
New  York.    Consequently,  this  factory  and  others  that  have  been 
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similarly  successful,  pay  their  patrons  nearly  as  much  for  the  cream 
alone  as  the  wholesale  market  pays /or  whole  milk.  Besides  this, 
the  farmer  has  the  skim  milk  to  feed  or  sell,  and  if  a  stockholder  in 
the  creamery  he  gets  5  or  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  stock.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  this  factory  for  1888 : 

Ipamch,  Ma^sacJiusetts,  Creamery. 


1888. 


January . . . 
FebniAiy . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 
November . 
December, 


Total... 
Average 


Butter 
made. 


PoufuU. 
5,424 
6,392 

G.oeo 

6,798 
8,289 
9,790 
8,784 
7,505 
6,880 
6,5G0 
6,983 
6,943 


88p797 


Spaces 

per 
pound. 


6.78 
6.68 
6.73 
6.56 
6.05 
6.24 
6.27 
6.14 
6.28 
6.68 
6.70 
6.98 


Expenses 

per 

pound. 


CentB. 
6.19 
5.23 
4.40 
5,07 
6.02 
8.04 
4.19 
6.44 
fi.48 
4.18 
6.10 
4.85 


6.50 


Paid  lio- 

troQS  ixjr 

pound. 


Cents. 
28.81 
28.17 
28.  GO 
27.88 
24.20 

:^.oc 

23.61 
24.66 
25.12 
26.72 
26.80 
27.92 


4.98 


26.44 


Paid  par 

tronsper 

space. 


Cents, 

? 

4 

81 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 


4.00 


Total 
expenses. 


DoUan. 
886.74 
261.00 
267.91 
844.66 
417.11 
897.61 
868.04 
411.68 
374.28 
274.21 
061.01 
288.23 


4,017.22 


Total 
receipts. 


DottarB. 
1.005.97 
1,802.18 
2,004.99 
2,175.71 
2,468.61 
2,741.50 
2,435.92 
2,274.66 
2,089.79 
2,068.48 
1,902.18 
1,059.46 


26,884.16 


The  White  Mountain  Creamery,  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  has  a  build- 
ing 22  by  52  feet,  with  studs  14  feet  high.  The  cellar  is  9  feet,  with 
a  stone  wall,  except  at  the  left-hand  end,  which  contains  the  ice- 
house. The  L  contains  the  engine,  boiler,  sinks,  etc.  The  main  floor 
is  divided  into  six  rooms,  mucn  in  the  same  style  as  the  model.  The 
refrigerator  in  this  creamery  is  specially  noticeable.  In  the  parti- 
tion which  forms  the  front  wall  to  the  refrigerator,  between  the  re- 
frigerator and  the  work-room,  there  are  eighteen  small  doors,  which 
open  into  as  many  compartments,  18  inches  wide,  30  inches  deep,  10 
inches  high.  In  each  of  these  are  five  hard-wood  rollers  that  ex- 
tend across  the  compartment.  These  rollers  permit  the  boards  to  be 
put  in  and  taken  out  easily.  The  print  butter  is  placed  on  these  boards 
for  cooling  and  storage  until  packed  in  the  cases  for  shipping.  Below 
these  compartments  are  four  larger  openings  through  which  the  bowls 
of  butter  are  put  into  the  refrigerator  for  cooling  after  the  first 
working.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  conveniences  save  the 
butter  maker  many  steps  and  much  labor.  This  is  a  new  creamery 
that  began  operations  in  Maj%  1888.  It  is  located  among  the  White 
Mountains  oi  northern  New  Hampshire,  where  it  has  been  claimed 
the  cream-gathering  system  could  not  work.  The  business  done  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement : 

In  Juno  received  67,208  spaces  of  cream  and  paid  3  cents  per  space. 
In  July  received  70,718i  spaces  of  cream  and  paid  2|  cents  per  space. 
In  August  received  49,972^  spaces  of  cream  and  paid  8  cents  i>er  space. 
In  September  received  42,504i  spaces  of  cream  and  paid  8  cents  per  space. 
In  October  received  88,269^  spaces  of  cream  and  paid  8  cents  per  space. 

There  was  a  small  run  in  November,  for  which  3  cents  per  space 
of  cream  received  was  paid.  The  creamery  began  with  forty-tnree 
ptttrons,  and  within  three  weeks  increased  to  seventy-five,  making  be- 
tween 400  and  600  pounds  of  butter  daily.  The  illustrations  show  a 
number  of  points  of  interest  in  this  factory. 


'■  \    ■       ..  \..  r.i'    1^ 
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THE  DAIET  nrSVSTBT  OfF  THE  VklTED  STATES. 

By  H.  H.  WiNO,  Esq. 

In  a  country  of  so  great  extent  and  with  so  many  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate  as  the  United  States,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  various 
industries  will  be  equally  developed  over  the  whole  country,  but  that 
each  will  be  most  extensive  and  best  developed  in  those  places  where 
the  soil,  climate  and  other  natural  conditions  are  most  favorable. 
Consequently,  we  find  that  while  cows  are  kept  in  large  numbers, 
and  wnile  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  certain  favored  local- 
ities where  this  industry  is  the  leadmg  if  not  the  sole  occupation  of 
the  agricultural  community. 

These  distinctively  dairy  regions  are  all  in  the  more  northerly  por- 
tions of  the  country,  but  they  extend  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the 
country  has  been  settled.    T^e  climate  is  the  climate  of  the  colder 

Eart  of  the  temperate  zone;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  though  often 
illy,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses;  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  pure  water  from  either  wells,  springs,  or  running 
streams.  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Iowa, 
and  part  of  Minnesota,  dairying  is  the  leading  agricultural  indus- 
try, while  in  the  States  of  Mame,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  it 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  farm  practice. 

The  distribution  of  milch  cows  will  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  dairying  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  latest 
available  returns  are  those  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  January,  1888,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  below: 


state. 


Now  York  . . . 

Iowa 

niitiois 

PennfflrlTaziJa 

Ohio 

Texfta 

MiMOurl 


Average 

Milch  cows. 

▼aluo  per 
head. 

Number. 

DoUars. 

1,540,058 

80.50 

1,856,438 

88.80 

937,476 

86.60 

089,871 

88.60 

783,481 

89,80 

778,716 

14.80 

787,259 

80.85 

State. 


Kansas 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Thirty-Reven  other  States 
and  Territories 

Totalln United  States. 


Milch  cows. 


Number. 
640,061 
656,961 
548,823 

6,156,368 


14,856,414 


Average 

value  Der 

head. 


Dollara. 
88.41 
27.75 
88.83 


84.65 


It  will  be  seen  that  about  four-sevenths  of  the  cows  are  found  in  ten 
States.  Some  of  these  States,  as  Missouri  and  Texas,  are  not,  how- 
ever, distinctively  dairy  States,  but  make  a  large  showing  in  num- 
bers of  milch  cows  because  stock  growing  is  an  important  industry 
in  those  States,  and  cows  that  are  running  at  large  on  the  range  and 
suckling  calves  are  classed  as  milch  cows,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  but 
very  few  of  them  are  ever  milked  at  all. 

In  the  following  table  the  States  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
largest  percentage  of  milch  cows  in  relation  to  other  cattle.  It  gives 
a  rather  better  idea  of  the  States  that  are  most  ext^sively  engaged 
in  dairying.  Several  small  States  that  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
other  table  will  be  found  quite  well  up  in  this.  In  this  table  are 
given  only  the  States  included  in  the  first  table,  and  such  other 
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States  in  which  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  are  liiilch 
cows: 


Bank. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 


State. 


Ndw  Jersey 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Fenn^lvania 

Delaware 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

nUnois 

Tr>^iA.nii. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Texas 


Milch « 

MWS. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

178,114 

72 

1,540,053 

64 

180,819 

63 

22,883 

68 

225,552 

66 

127,153 

54 

929,871 

52 

28,683 

51 

648,222 

46 

783,481 

45 

fiS7,476 

89 

566,961 

88 

^•SS'^ 

87 

787,259 

84 

640,061 

29 

772,716 

11 

Average 

value 
per  head. 


$35.92 

ao.5o 

84.17 
86.75 
28.70 
88.71 
88.60 

ao.oo 

28.83 
29.20 
26.50 
27.75 
28.80 
20.26 
22.41 
14.20 


The  States  included  in  the  above  table  fall  quite  naturally  into 
three  groups,  so  far  as  their  dairy  industry  is  concerned. 

The  first,  comprising  the  States  down  to  and  including  Delaware, 
is  made  up  entirely  of  JBastem  States.  Many  of  them  are  quite  small 
in  area,  and  the  surface  in  all  is  more  or  less  broken  and  hilly.  The 
Uve-stock  industry  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  dairying,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  total  number  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cattle 
are  cows.  An  important  part  of  the  dairying  in  this  group  is  the 
furnishing  of  milk  for  immediate  consumption  to  the  numerous  large 
cities.  Most  of  the  larger  condensed-milk  factories  are  also  in  this 
region.  Of  the  remaining  milk,  about  equal  portions,  as  far  as  may 
be  estimated,  are  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  They  are  States  of  large  size, 
with  extensive  areas  of  level  or  nearly  level  prairie  land,  in  which 
the  grasses  grow,  naturally,  abundantly  and  luxuriantly.  They  are 
also  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  great  centred 
com  belt,^  and  are  therefore  great  beef -producing  States,  with  dairy- 
ing as  a  very  important  though  still  secondary  part  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. Of  the  dairy  products  of  this  region  butter  undoubtedly 
leads,  though  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  in  some  localities, 
notably  Wisconsin,  and  several  large  cities  claim  a  large  amount  of 
milk  for  immediate  consumption. 

The  last  two  States  of  the  list,  as  has  been  said  before,  are  not  dis- 
tinctively dairy  States,  but  they  are  of  large  size,  and  immense  herds 
of  cattle  run  at  large  on  their  extensive  grassy  plains,  which  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  cows  credited  to  them.  However,  as  the 
country  becomes  better  settled,  the  dairy  industry  extends  further 
west  and  southwest,  and  in  all  probability  they  and  several  other  of 
the  Western  States  may  be  classed  among  the  aairy  States  at  no  very 
distant  day. 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper  it  has 
been  impossible  to  gather  complete  recent  statistics  of  the  amount  of 
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dairy  products  produced  in  and  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Througli  the  kindness  of  Mr.  B.  F.  VanValkenburgh,  assistant  dairy 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  been  furnished  witn 
a  very  complete  report  of  the  trade  in  dairy  products  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1888,  prepared  by  nim 
for  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association.  These  statistics 
are  as  follows: 

RECRIPTS  OF  BUTTEB. 

Eastern  . . .  454, 063  packages,  81, 784, 410  lbs.,  at  24.5  cts.  per  lb. .  $7, 787, 180. 45 
Western. . .  1 ,  269, 159  packages,  63, 457, 950  lbs. ,  at  22.5  cts.  per  lb . .  14, 278, 038. 75 

Total.    1,723,222  packages,  95,242,360  lbs 22,065,219.20 


RECEIPTS  OF  CHEESE. 


Eastern 1, 797, 781  boxes,  98, 877, 955  lbs.,  at  10.5  cts. per  lb.  $10, 882, 185. 27 

Western 80, 829  boxes,  3,637,260  lbs.,  at  8.5  cts.  per  lb.         309,167.10 

Transit  for  ex- 
port       152, 737  boxes,  7,636,850  lbs.,  at  10   cts. per  lb.         763,685.00 

Total 2,081,347  boxes,  110,152,065  lbs 11,455,087.87 


lOLK  AND  CREAM. 

5, 867, 839  cans,  58, 678, 390  gallons  milk. 
119, 194  cans,    1, 191, 940  gallons  condensed  milk. 
75, 188  cans,       751, 880  gallons  cream. 

Total  6,062,216  cans,  60,622, 160  gaUons,  valued  at $9,652,500.00 

Total  value  of  dairy  products  handled  in  New  York  City  during  the 
year  ending  October  81, 1888 $48, 172,756.57 

Packages. 

Total  receipts  of  butter  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1888 1, 738, 222 

Total  receipts  of  butter  for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1887 1, 662, 486 

Increase  of  receipts  of  butter  in  1888  over  1887 70,786 

Increase  of  receipts  of  cheese  in  1888  over  1887 , 79, 620 

The  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1888,  were  as  follows: 

7,084,500  pounds  butter,  valued  at $1,266,210.00 

76,046,850  pounds  cheese,  valued  at 7,984^919.25 

Total  value  of  dairy  products  exported 9, 251 ,  129. 25 

Value  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  in  year  ending  October  31, 1887.  $11, 000, 450. 00 
Value  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  in  year  ending  October  81, 1888.      9, 251, 129. 25 

Decrease  in  value  of  dairy  products  exported 1,749,821.75 

The  exports  of  butter  from  the  port  of  New  York  and  from  all 
pprts  in  tne  United  States  for  the  past  six  years  have  been  as  follows: 


From  New  York, 

PoundB. 

1883 18,811.400 

1884 15,865,600 

1885 14,601,550 

1886 11,677,750 

1887 9, 933, 400 

1888 7.034,500 


From  aU  United  States  ports. 

Pounds. 

1883 22,375,708 

1884 21,891,196 

1885 19,598,872 

1886 .,  14,404,727 

1887 12,681,171 

1888* 8,483,686 


*  Ten  months* 
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Summary: 

Increase  in  value  of  butter  handled  in  New  York $706, 881. 00 

Increase  in  value  of  milk  and  cream  handled  in  New  York 152, 600. 00 

858,881.00 
Decrease  in  value  of  cheese  handled  in  New  York 784, 845. 55 

Increase  in  value  of  dairy  p^ucts  in  1888  over  1887 : 1S4, 985. 45 

The  amount  of  oleomargarine  handled  is  so  small  that  there  is 
no  record  of  it  kept. 

One  or  two  facts  of  significance  are  shown  by  the  table. 

The  first  is  the  constant  and  rapiddecrease  in  the  amount  of 'butter 
exported,  amounting  in  six  years  to  something  more  than  62  per  cent. , 
while  the  total  amount  of  butter  handled  has  been  increasing.  This 
shows  that  we  are  coming  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  market  for  our  dairy  products. 

The  second  fact  of  significance  is  in  relation  to  the  almost  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  trade  in  oleomargarine.  The  trade  in  this 
substance  at  the  time  that  the  national  law  went  into  effect,  in  No- 
vember, 1886,  was  enormous,  and  that  the  business  should  have  been 
so  completely  controlled  in  so  short  a  time  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  an  efficient  dairy  commission  in  seeing  that  the  national  and  State 
laws  were  strictly  enforced. 

While  New  York  City  exports  about  seven-eighths  of  all  the  dairy 
products  exported  from  the  United  States,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  dairy  products  produced  in  the  country 
are  handled  in  New  York  City.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  ac- 
curate statistics  of  all  the  other  large  dairy  markets;  but  a  late  esti- 
mate of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  places  their  value  for  the 
entire  country,  for  the  year  1888,  at  $380,000,000,  while  the  total  value 
of  the  dairy  products  handled  in  th^  New  York  market  for  the  same 
period  as  given  in  the  table  above  was  only  $43,172,766.  or  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole.  However,  the  proportion  between  outter,  cheese, 
and  milk  in  the  New  York  market  will  probabhr  very  nearly  hold 
good  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  tne  rel- 
ative amounts  of  each  produed. 

DAIRY  CATTLE— KIND,  CARE,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  United  States 
is  wnat  are  known  as  natives  or  scrubs,  that  is,  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  cattle  that  were  brought  over  by  the  people  by  whom  tiie 
country  was  settled,  and  have  since  been  ored  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  ancestry  and  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  the  blood 
of  the  more  improved  breeds.    This  does  not  indicate  that  the  im- 

5 roved  breeds  are  not  appreciated,  for  in  the  United  States  are  more 
erseys  than  on  the  Island  of  Jersey;  more  Holstein-Friesians  than 
Holland,  and  more  Shorthorns  than  in  England,  but  that  the  in- 
terest in  improved  stock,  which  only  began  within  the  last  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
mass  and  overcome  the  indifference  of  the  great  majority  of  breeders, 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  far  too  many,  perhaps  even  a  majority 
of  our  dairymen,  make  no  attempt  to  increase  the  product  of  their 
cows  by  judicious  selection  and  breeding,  considering  that  a  cow  is  a 
cow  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  milk  she  may  be  able  to  give, 
and  regard  one  bull  as  good  as  another  if  he  is  able  to  procreate  his 
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species.  The  following  statistics  will  show  something  of  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  dairy  cows  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  season  of  1888, 1,163  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the 
State  of  New  York  were  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  State  dairy 
commissioner.  These  factories  received  the  milk  of  407,810  cows 
(nearly  a  third  of  all  in  the  State),  and  the  average  product  of  each 
cow  was  3,034  pounds  of  milk  for  the  season.  This  netted  the  farmer 
a  trifle  over  80  cents  per  cwt.,  or  gave  him  a  return  of  about  $25  per 
cow  for  the  season.  These  factories  were  open  for  business  about 
six  and  one-half  months  on  the  average,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
cows  gave  any  milk  before  the  factory  opened  in  the  spring  or  after 
it  closed  in  the  fall. 

The  returns  furnished  by  the  creamery  men  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Dairymen's  Association,  and  published  in  the  reports  of 
that  association  for  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  show  yields  as 
follows: 

For  the  three  seasons  an  average  of  nine  butter  factories,  repre- 
senting 10,760  cows,  report  an  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  or  76 
pounds  butter,  and  two  cheese  factories  representing  660  cows  report 
an  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  of  260  pounds  cheese.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  yearly  milk  yield  of  between  2,300  and  2,500  pounds  pei'  cow. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  developed  of  the  dairy 
States,  and  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  very  newest  States  in  which  dai- 
rying is  at  all  developed,  so  that  the  figures  given  for  each  represent 
extremes,  and  will  give  a  very  fair  iaea  of  average  results  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

But  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  our  best  dairymen  to  rest  on 
a  statement  of  mere  average  returns.  Nor  does  such  a  statement 
show  the  possibilities  of  our  country  or  our  cattle.  As  sMbwing 
something  of  what  is  done  with  good  care,  good  management,  and 
good  cattle,  the  following  figures  are  given: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Jennings,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  State  Dairvmen's  -Association  *in  December, 
1888,  gave  the  results  of  a  careful  enumeration  of  fifty-four  dairies 
with  eight  hundred  and  ninety  cows  in  his  county.  This  report 
gives  the  gross  returns  per  cow  and  the  value  of  the  grain  ration 
fed.  This  last  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  large  increase  in 
gross  return  from  a  small  increase  in  the  grain  ration: 


Qrom 

Grain 

Dairies. 

Cows. 

return  per 

ration  per 

oow. 

oow. 

Number. 

Number. 

Value. 

10 

178 

$23.60 

18.11 

14 

284 

86.70 

8.47 

16 

S84 

88.80 

4.r3 

11 

145 

43.  SS 

0.80 

8 

54 

58.00 

11.04 

The  cows  in  these  herds  were  a  mixture  of  grades  and  natives, 
and  fairly  represented  the  average  dairy. 

The  breeders  of  the  various  herds  of  improved  cattle  obtain  results 
much  in  advance  of  this. 

The  owners  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  herds  of  Holsiein* 
Friesians  in  the  country  make  the  following  statements  in  regard  to 
the  yields  from  their  herds: 
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37  cows  and  heifers  have  made  records  that  average  17,064  ponnds 
of  milk  in  one  year. 

25  cows  and  heifers  have  made  records  that  average  18,034  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year. 

9  cows  and  heifers  have  made  records  that  average  20,231  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year. 

In  1881  the  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  14,165  pounds  of 
milk. 

In  1886  the  entire  herd  of  mature  cows,  20  in  number,  averaged 
15,568  pounds  of  milk. 

In  1886  the  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  17,166  pounds 
of  milk. 

As  to  butter  the  records  of  this  same  herd  are  as  follows: 

100  cows  and  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  17  pounds,  1 
ounce. 

52  cows  and  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  20  pounds,  10 
ounces. 

40  cows  and  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  21  pounds,  1 
ounce. 

31  cows  and  Heifers  have  made  average  records  of  22  pounds. 

22  cows  and  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  23  pounds,  1 
ounce. 

15  cows  and  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  24  pounds. 

8  three-year  old  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  20  pounds, 

2  ounces. 

23  three-year  old  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  17  pounds. 

10  two-year  old  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  14  pounds, 

3  ounces. 

38  two-year  old  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  12  pounds. 
All  of  the  above  are  for  periods  of  one  week;  for  periods  of  thirty 

days  13  cows  and  heifers  have  made  average  records  of  91  pounds,  8 
ounces. 

A  very  well  known  herd  of  Jerseys  is  kept  in  Vermont.  The  herd 
numbers  over  200,  and  for  several  years  tne  average  butter  product 
has  been  over  300  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  incluaing  old  cows  and 
young  heifers. 

The  enumeration  of  herds  with  similar  records  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  extended.  The  above  Are  given  merely  as  well  authen- 
ticated instances.  For  individual  records  the  following  might  be 
named:  30,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year;  778  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year;  106  pounds  of  butter  in  a  month;  112  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day; 
46,  35,  and  28  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  etc. 

As  nas  already  been  said,  while  a  ^eat  majority  of  the  dairy  cat- 
tle have  had  no  attention  paid  to  their  breeding,  yet  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  purely-bred  cattle  belonging  to  the  various  dairy 
breeds,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  grades  of  these  breeds,  that  is, 
cattle  that  have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  pure-bred  bulls  on 
the  common  cows.  An  animal  is  not  usually  denominated  a  grade 
unless  it  carries  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  imi)roved  blood.  From 
that  they  run  up  to  seven-eighths,  fifteen-sixteenths,  and  even 
higher. 

The  improved  breeds  that  may  be  ranked  as  dairy  breeds  in  the 
order  of  numbers  are  as  follows:  Jersey,  Holstein-Friesian,  Short- 
horn, Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Devon,  and  Ked  Polled.  There  are  also 
a  small  number  of  representatives  of  the  Brown  Swiss,  Dutch  Belted, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  breeds. 
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The  Jersey  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  dairy  breeds.  The'  cow 
numbers  in  the  herd-book  now  exceed  50,000,  and  there  are  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  re^stered  cows  and  heifers  in. the 
country.  The  number  of  grades  is  also  very  large,  and  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  dairy  cows  of  tne  country.  However 
much  her  position  may  be  assailed  by  the  partisans  of  other  breeds, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jersey  stands  at  the  head  of  the  butter- 
producing  breeds  in  this  country;  but  she  is  mainly  valuable  as  a 
butter-producer,  and  is  of  course  most  highly  esteemed  where  but- 
ter-making is  a  prime  object.  On  account  of  her  graceful  iorm, 
beautiful  coloring,  and  extreme  docility,  the  Jersey  is  a  favorite  with 
the  wealthy  owners  of  large  country  places,  who  engage  in  agricult- 
ure as  a  pastime,  and  who  care  as  much  for  the  esthetic  beauty  as 
the  practical  utility  of  their  live-stock. 

Some  urge  against  the  Jersey  that  she  is  lacking  in  hardiness  and 
constitutional  viffor,  but  she  is  profitably  and  successfully  kept  and 
reared  in  the  coldest  and  most  rigorous  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  neighboring  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  the  winters  are 
much  longer  and  more  severe  than  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
This  much  seems  to  be  true,  however,  that  the  Jersey,  while  not 
lacking  in  hardiness  or  constitutional  vigor,  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  both  ^ood  treatment  and  neglect.  For 
some  years  after  they  were  first  imported,  and  up  to  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  thoroughbred  registered  Jerseys  commanded  a  very  high 
price.  Since  then  the  price  has  fallen,  and  now  good  serviceable 
recorded  animals  can  be  oought  at  from  $100  to  $200  each. 

Next  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  Jersey  comes  the  Holstein-Friesian. 
The  name  Holstein  as  applied  to  these  cattle  is  a  complete  misnomer, 
but  became  attached  to  them  when  they  were  first  imported  and  has 
since  stuck  to  them.  They  are  the  large  piebald  black  and  white 
cattle  that  are  imported  from  the  Dutch  provinces  of  North  Holland 
and  West  Friesland.  The  first  small  importation  of  these  cattle  was 
made  about  the  year  1860,  and  up  to  1870  there  were  but  few  in  the 
country;  since  then  they  have  rapidly  increased  and  there  are  now 
probably  between  15,000  and  20,000  registered  cows  and  heifers  in 
the  country.  These  cattle  are  pre-eminently  large  milk  producers 
and  consequently  are  favorites  m  the  cheese-makmg  districts  and  in 
those  localities  aevoted  to  the  production  of  milk  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. The  Holstein  is  an  especial  favorite  with  the  latter  class 
because,  aside  from  the  large  quantity  of  milk  produced,  the  well- 
balanced  character  of  its  constituents  renders  it  peculiarly  satisfactory 
to  the  consungier. 

The  Holstein  is  a  voracious  feeder  and  gives  her  best  returns  only 
where  the  pastures  are  rich  and  luxuriant,  or  where  an  intelligent 
and  liberal  feeder  is  willing  to  supply  nutritious  food  in  abundance. 
It  is  often  urged  against  the  Holstein  that  her  milk  is  too  poor  in 
butter  fat,  but  these  cases  can  almost  always  be  traced  to  the  result 
of  insuflScient  or  injudicious  feeding.  Holsteins  are  large,  vigorous, 
and  hardy  and  almost  always  produce  large  and  vigorous  calves.  In 
price  recorded  animals  range  about  with  the  Jerseys. 

I  have  ranked  the  Shorthorn  third  as  a  dairy  breed.  Very  many 
dairymen  would  probably  not  give  them  any  rank  at  all  as  dairy 
animals.  But  while  the  Shorthorn  is  the  most  numerous  and  prob- 
ably the  best  of  the  beef  breeds,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  of  the  country  is  made  from  the  milk  of  Shorthorn  and 
grade  Shorthorn  cows.     So,  while  the  Shorthorn  is  the  most  nu- 
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merouB  of  all  the  breeds  and  undoubtedly  first  of  the  beef  breeds,  I 
rank  her  third  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Throughout  all  the  great  cen- 
tral dairy  region  (the  second  group  of  States  in  the  table),  Short- 
horns and  their  grades  probably  outnumber  all  other  breeds  and 
their  grades  as  five  to  one. 

The  Shorthorn,  in  her  English  home,  was  primarily  a  dairy  ani- 
mal. Afterward  more  attention  was  paid  to  beef  production  and  the 
milking  propensity  was  pretty  well  bred  out  of  many  of  the  families. 
As  we  find  tnem  in  the  United  States  to-day  the  better  class  of  dairy 
Shorthorns  give  a  fair  amount  of  milk  of  good  Quality.  They  are 
large,  hardy,  and  docile,  and  the  numerous  grades,  when  bred  to 
either  Holstein  or  Jersey  bulls,  produce  a  very  excellent  and  ex- 
tremely useful  type  of  dairy  cows. 

The  Ayrshire  is  a  small,  nardy,  active  cow,  chiefly  noted  as  a  milk 
producer.  Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  she  waa  a  great  favorite  in 
the  cheese-producing  districts  or  New  x  ork  an:d  New  England,  but 
since  then  she  has  been  largely  supplanted  in  these  districts  by  the 
Holstein.  Still,  she  will  thrive  and  give  a  fair  return  on  pastures 
and  under  treatment  which  would  render  her  Dutch  conipetitor  tot^rlly 
unprofitable,  and  on  account  of  her  activity  and  small  size  she  is  a 
useful  animal  in  the  mountainous  and  more  unfertile  districts. 

Although  the  Ayrshire  has  an  especially  well-formed  udder  she 
has  been  unpopular  with  many  on  account  of  the  extremely  small  size 
of  her  teats  and  also  on  account  of  her  nervous  and  somewhat  irrita- 
ble disposition.  The  more  progressive  of  the  Ayrshire  breeders  are 
now  paying  more  attention  to  docility,  size,  and  large  teats,  and  good 
results  can  already  be  seen  in  several  herds. 

The  Guernsey,  like  her  near  relative,  the  Jersey,  is  a  butter  pro- 
ducer, and  so  like  her  in  nearly  all  respects  that  what  was  said  of  one 
will  very  nearly  apply  to  the  other.  The  Guernsey  is  slightly  the 
larger  and  by  many  is  considered  to  be  hardier  and  yields  a  more 
highly  colored  butter.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  have 
never  been  as  popular  as  the  Jerseys,  and  are  only  found  in  small 
numbers. 

The  sprightly,  tidy,  ruby-colored  Devon  is  a  favorite  of  the  farmer 
who  lives  m  hilly  or  mountainous  districts.  In  return  for  scanty 
fare  she  will  yield  a  small  amount  of  rich  milk  and  a  small  carcass 
of  beef  of  excellent  quality.  The  steers  make  the  very  best  of  work- 
ing oxen,  being  intelligent,  active,  and  docile. 

The  otner  breeds  have  not  as  yet  been  imported  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  definitely  establish  their  claims  on  popular  favor. 

Throughout  the  dairy  regions  of  the  United  States  the  pastures 
can  not  be  turned  upon  oef ore  the  first  of  May.  and  in  many  portions 
not  until  the  middle  or  after.  It  is  a  general  custom  among  dairy- 
men to  have  the  calves  dropped  during  April  The  cows  then  go 
upon  grass  in  the  flush  of  their  flow  of  milk.  Ordinarily  they  receive 
no  feed  except  the  grass  that  they  crop,  and  during  all  the  early  part 
of  the  season  will  do  very  well  on  this  alone  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  they  begin  to  fail,  and  give  less  and  less  until  they  go  dry 
in  November  or  early  in  December.  A  few  of  the  better  class  of 
farmers  will  supplement  their  pastures  in  the  fall  with  fodder  com. 
Very  few  feed  any  grain  rations  to  their  cows  during  the  summer. 
Under  this  system  the  cows  are  dry  from  four  to  five  months.  This  is 
the  ordinary  i)ractice  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  especially  in  the  cheese- 
making  districts  and  the  districts  where  the  butter  is  made  on  the 
farm  in  private  dairies.    The  cheese  factories  ordinarily  only  run 
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from  six  to  seven  months.  Under  this  system  the  cows  only  receive 
a  small  amount  of  grain,  and  that  is  mainly  com  meal.  Almost  all 
variations  from  this  system  are  in  the  lines  of  improvement  and  will 
be  treated  somewhat  m  detail. 

The  dairymeri  who  furnish  milk  for  immediate  consumption  aim 
to  make  an  equal  quantity,  as  near  as  possible,  through  the  whole 
year,  and  for  this  purpose  Dreed  their  cows  so  that  calves  are  dropped 
m  every  month.  The  cows  are  well  fed  from  the  time  that  they  calve, 
and  so  do  not  go  dry  more  than  a  month  or  six.  weeks.  Cows  tnat  are 
inclined  to  go  dry  too  soon,  or  that  do  not  give  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  milk,  are  quickly  fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher.  These  dairy- 
men are,  of  course,  found  in  the  largest  numbers  near  the  cities  and 
lar^e  towns,  where  the  land  is  high-priced,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  raise 
their  own  cows,  but  depend  on  such  as  they  can  buy.  Most  dairy- 
men of  this  class  are  intelligent  and  liberal  feeders.  They  aim 
to  keep  as  many  cows  as  possible  on  their  farms,  and  so  raise  but 
very  little  grain ;  but  they  do  raise  a  large  portion  of  rough  fod- 
der. Indian  corn  is  largely  raised  for  fodder,  and  its  growth  and 
6 reservation  have  undergone  a  marked  revolution  within  the  past 
m  years.  Formerly  it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  to  sow  it 
broadcast  so  thickly  tnat  nothing  but  leaves  and  stalks  were  produced. 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  grow  a  large  amount  of  fodder  per 
acre ;  but  it  was  dimcult  to  handle,  difficult  to  cure,  and  unsatis- 
factory when  fed.  The  first  step  toward  improvement  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  silo,  now  about  twelve  years  ago :  but  the  principles 
governing  tMe  preservation  of  green  corn  in  silos  were  not  well  un- 
derstood, and  tne  first  ensilage  did  not  give  generally  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  weight  the  silo  heav- 
ily, and  this  made  necessary  heavy  side-walfs  and  needless  expense. 
It  was  also  recommended  to  cut  the  com  at  or  soon  after  blossoming, 
when  it  was  still  green  and  immature,  and  hurry  it  from  the  field  to 
the  silo  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  the  com  was  still  grown  so 
thickly  that  no  grain  was  produced  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ensilage 
was  sour  and  unsatisfactory.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  change,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  successful  farm- 
ers is  about  as  follows  :  The  walls  of  the  silo  are  made  only  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  sustain  the  weight  of  material  that  they  are  to  hold. 
They  are  often  made  of  wood.  Great  care  is  taken  that  they  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  air-ti^ht.  This  is  secured  by  double  board- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  ioists,  with  building-paper  between  the  boards. 
The  corn  is  sown  thinly  so  that  there  may  oe  a  good  development  of 
grain,  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  grain  is  mature,  it  is  then 
cut,  allowed  to  wilt  in  the  field,  and  taken  to  the  silo.  The  silo  is 
filled  slowly.  After  it  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  filling  is 
suspended  until  the  mass  already  piut  in  has  reached  a  temperature 
of  ISC'F.,  when  another  portion  is  added  and  allowed  to  heat  up, 
and  so  on  until  the  filling  is  completed.  By  filUn^  slowly  in  this 
way  and  allowing  fermentation  to  proceed  to  a  certain  degree,  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed,  and  this  being  heavier  than  air  drives  it  out  and 
eifectually  excludes  it  from  the  silo.  When  the  silo  is  full  it  is  cov- 
ered tightly  with  building-paper  and  matched  boards,  or  in  some  cases 
even  with  straw,  so  that  the  air  may  be  kept  out,  ana  is  not  weighted 
at  all.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible  to  preserve  com  with 
but  a  minimum  development  of  acid,  and  to  secure  a  valuable,  pala- 
table, and  nutritious  food. 
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But  to  come  back  to  our  milk  dairy  fanners.  While  they  raise  but 
little  grain,  and  that  chiefly  Indian  corn,  they  feed  grain  heavily,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  From  their  proximity  to  the  cities,  brewer's  grains 
are  a  cheap  food,  and  they  have  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  flow 
of  milk.  They  are  consequently  fed  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved  in  silos 
in  as  large  (Quantities  as  is  considered  safe;  but  from  their  bad  effect 
on  the  quAlity  of  the  milk  and  the  health  of  the  cows,  when  fed  to  ex- 
cess, they  have  always  to  be  used  with  caution.  LarKO  quantities  of 
wheat  bran,  linseed-oil  meal,  and  cotton-seed-oil  meal  are  also  used. 
Boots  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent  either  by  the  milk  farmers  or  by 
any  other  class  of  dairymen  in  the  United  States.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  them  is  the  cost  of  raising,  and  ensilage,  as  furnishing  a  suc- 
culent food  in  the  winter  time,  very  nearly  filis  their  place. 

A  large  number  of  the  butter  dairymen  are  be^ning  to  learn  that 
the  winter  is  the  most  profitable  season  in  which  to  make  butter. 
In  making  winter  butter  the  cows  are  bred  to  drop  their  calves  in 
September  and  October.  The  cows  are  well  fed  during  the  fall  and  go 
into  winter  quarters  with  a  full  flow  of  milk.  With  care  and  good 
feed  the  flow  of  milk  is  kept  up  during  the  winter  and  the  cows  go  on 
pasture  in  the  spring  in  good  condition,  and  will  give  nearly  as  much 
milk  during  all  the  early  part  of  the  season  as  a  cow  that  has  lately 
calved.  They  go  dry  during  July  and  August  and  calve  again  in  Sep- 
tember, and  are  ready  for  another  season's  work.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are: 

The  cows  are  dry  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  flies  and  other  in- 
sects are  most  troublesome,  when  it  is  most  difficult  to^make  butter 
of  a  good  quality,  and  when  the  butter  brings  the  lowest  price  in  the 
market. 

Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  a  cow  calving  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  will  give  more  milk  and  make  more  butter  in  the 
course  of  a  year  than  will  one  calving  in  April  or  May. 

The  calves  having  an  abundance  of  skim  mUk  durmg  the  winter 
are  ready  when  spring  comes  to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  wiU  at- 
tain  a  better  development  at  a  year  old  than  will  calves  bom  in  the 
spring. 

The  labor  ib  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  year,  and  last  but 
not  least  a  large  part  of  the  butter  product  of  the  year  is  made  in  the 
months  when  fresh  butter  is  scarce  and  commands  a  high  price. 

But  winter  dairying  requires  something  more  than  ordinary  meth- 
ods in  order  to  insure  success.  Some  of  the  more  important  requi- 
sites are  given  below: 

Intelligent  and  liberal  feeding.  Not  only  must  the  cows  be  well 
fed  but  properly  fed.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  cow^ow  fat  in  the  win- 
ter than  it  is  to  make  her  give  milk.  Winter  dairymen  have  found 
that  it  is  important  that  their  cows  must  have  plenty  of  nitrogenous 
food. 

The  animals  must  be  comfortably  housed,  not  only  at  night  but  in 
all  but  the  very  pleasantest  weather.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  winter 
dairymen  are  finding  it  profitable  to  artificially  warm  the  water  for 
their  cows. 

Watchfulness  and  painstaking  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  A 
man  will  not  make  a  success  of  dairying  in  the  winter  unless  he  is 
^'illing  to  sacrifice  his  own  comfort,  when  occasion  demands,  to  the 
welfare  of  his  cattle. 

The  feed  and  management  during  the  winter  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  given  by  those  who  make  milk  for  market.     A  large  num- 
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ber  of  the  winter-butter  dairymen  are  in  the  great  central  dairy  re- 
^on  and  raise  large  quantities  of  com,  and  being  close  to  the  large' 
flouring  mills  of  the  West,  depend  largely  upon  wheat  bran  and  com 
meal  for  their  grain  ration,  xnese,  with  com  fodder,  ensilage,  and 
clover  and  timothy  hav,  are  the  great  staple  fodders,  and  it  would  in- 
deed be  hard  to  find  better  foundations  for  economical  rations  for 
butter  production. 

It  is  in  attention  to  what  are  often  called  minor  matters  of  detail 
that  our  better  dairymen  obtain  much  of  their  success.  Thus,  all 
good  dairymen  are  extremely  particular  that  the  water  supplied  to 
their  cows  shall  be  convenient,  abundant,  and  pure,  and  are  careful 
that  it  shall  be  supplied  from  either '  wells,  springs,  or  running 
streams. 

The  importance  of  an  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  salt  is  not 
understood  by  so  many;  but  a  well-known  and  pamstaking  professor 
in  one  of  the  best  of  our  agricultural  colleges  has  shown  as  the  result 
of  an  experiment  that  when  the  cows  are  not  salted  regularly  there 
is  a  loss  of  14^  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  the  milk;  tnat  the  milk 
-when  set  at  60°  F.  becomes  sour  twenty-four  hours  sooner,  and  that 
the  cream  takes  one-third  longer  time  in  churning. 

The  bad  effects  of  all  kinds  of  excitement  on  the  cow  so  far  as  the 
milk  and  butter  product  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  feared  are  well  under- 
stood by  many  more  dairymen  than  are  careful  to  see  that  their  cows 
are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  all  disturbing  influences.  However, 
no  sell-respecting  dairyman  will  allow  his  cows  to  be  driven  by  dogs, 
or  will  allow  cursing  and  blows  in  the  stable  and  yards. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  practice  of  cuttmg  off  the  horns, 
not  only  of  cows  but  of  all  classes  of  cattle,  has  begun  to  be  exten- 
sively practiced.  The  custom  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discus- 
sion m  meetings  of  stock-breeders  and  dairymen  and  in  the  agricult- 
nral  press,  and  may  still  be  considered  an  open  question.  A  speaker 
in  a  late  meeting  of  cattlemen  has  so  well  summed  up  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  that  they  are  here  given  entire: 

On  the  afiirmative  side  we  are  told  by  professional  dehomers  **  that  it  will  surely 
save  (1),  one-fourth  the  hay  in  feeding  store  animals;  (2),  10  per  cent,  of  the  com  in 
fattening;  (3),  one-half  the  shed-room;  (4),  all  loss  in  shipping  cattle;  (5),  most 
cases  of  abortion;  (6),  hundreds  of  human  lives;  (7),  thousands  of  brute  hves;  (8), 
the  blue  streak  of  profanity  from  ocean  to  ocean.'' 

The  main  objections  raised  are: 

(1)  '*  It  is  pamful  and  cruel,  and  disfigures  the  animal." 

(2)  **  It  does  no  permanent  ^ood.  A  aehomed  cow  will,  when  her  head  gets  well, 
be  the  same  old  cow,  but  she  is  now  armed  with  a  battering-ram  instead  of  spears. 
It  is  merely  a  change  of  weai>on8.''  * 

(8)  "  It  changes  the  disposition;  it  prevents  bulls  from  goring,  but  you  have  got  a 
homely,  deformed,  meek,  listless,  mild-eyed  bull,  with  a  disposition  that  would  dis- 
grace a  two-year-old  heifer." 

(4)  *  *  Dehorning*  decreases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  particularly  the  production  of  but- 
ter fat,  and  impairs  the  *  butter  potency  *  of  the  bull." 

(5)  '*  The  horn  contains  a  marrow  and  a  red,  gluey  substance  which  feed  and 
nourish  the  spine,  and  the  spine  helps  feed  the  brain,  and  the  branching  nerves  feed 
the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  In  dehorning  we  take  away  the  life-giving  power 
and  cutoff  the  nutriment  which  helns  supply  the  most  important  part  of  the  system. 
It  also  imparts  a  weakness  to  the  onspring,  causing  a  weak  spine  and  deformity.'* 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows:  The  animal  is  confined  by 
throwing  or  secured  in  a  chute  and  the  horns  are  quickly  sawed  on 
close  to  the  skull  with  a  sharp,  stiflf-backed  saw.  Whatever  the 
arguments,  there  is  no  question  that  the  operation  can  be  easily, 
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quickly,  and  successfully  performed,  and  with  a  small  amoimt  of 
pain  to  the  animal. 

One  reason  for  the  large  number  of  inferior  dairy  cows  is  un- 
doubtedly the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  rearing  of  dairy  stock. 
Very  many  dairymen  do  not  pretend  to  raise  their  own  cows,  but 
depend  upon  purchases  to  keep  up  their  herds.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  cows  are  born  and  brought  up  on  the  rough,  hilly,  back 
farms,  by  men  who  are  not  enterprising  enough  to  make  dairymen. 
Beside  the  lack  of  attention  to  breeding,  these  animals  are  allowed 
to  subsist  as  best  they  can  on  coarse  fodder  until  two  years  of  age, 
and  when,  having  brought  forth  a  calf,  they  are  sold  as  milch  cows 
to  some  dairyman,  it  is  no  wonder  that  3,000  pounds  is  about  the 
measure  of  their  yearly  capacity  for  milk. 

The  better  class  of  dairymen  raise  their  own  cows,  and  are  partic- 
ular as  to  their  care  and  treatment  from  calfhood  up.  The  young 
calf  is  taken  from  the  mother  when  about  twenty-four  hours  olo. 
Many  do  not  allow  the  calf  to  draw  the  milk  from  the  cow  but  once, 
and  some  do  not  allow  the  calf  to  suck  at  all.  After  the  calf  is 
taken  from  the  cow  it  is  immediately  taught  to  drink,  and  is  fed  new 
milk  from  the  cow  for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  After  that  it  is  fed 
sweet  skimmed  milk  until  it  is  from  four  to  six  months  old.  As  soon 
as  it  shows  any  inclination  for  dry  food,  which  it  will  do  when  from 
three  to  four  weeks  old,  it  is  supplied  with  whole  oats  or  wheat 
bran  in  which  a  very  little  linseed-oil  meal  has  been  mixed,  and  a 
little  bright  clover  hay  is  placed  where  the  calf  may  nibble  at  it.  In 
this  way  it  is  kept  growing  during  its  first  summer.  The  feed  for 
the  first  winter  is  largely  clover  hay,  if  it  is  at  hand,  9r  if  not,  oat 
straw  or  corn  fodder,  supplemented  with  a  grain  ration  which  is  rich 
in  nitrogenous  matters,  as  oats,  barley,  wheat  bran,  linseed  or  cot- 
ton-seed-oil meal.  During  the  second  summer  the  young  heifers 
run  on  pasture  without  grain,  and  in  the  second  winter  if  good  coarse 
fodder  is  at  hand  it  is  not  usual  to  feed  grain. 

The  young  heifer  is  expected  to  drop  her  first  calf  when  two  years 
old,  and  regularly  each  year  after  thaf .  Some  of  the  best  dairymen 
vary  this  practice  by  having  the  first  calf  dropped  when  the  heifer 
is  two  and  a  half  years  ola  and  the  second  when  she  is  four  years 
old,  thus  giving  a  long  period  of  milking  between  the  first  and  second 
calf.  They  claim  that  Dy  a  long  period  of  milking  after  the  first 
calf  the  '* milking  habit"  is  more  firmly  established  and  a  better 
dairy  animal  results. 

.       BUTTER  MAKING. 

Below  is  given  the  report  of  the  butter  committee  of  one  of  the 
*'  butter  conferences"  held  by  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation during  the  past  year.  It  is  given  as  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  best  butter  makers  of  the  State. 

It  is  important  that  the  cows  should  be  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  feed  should 
contain  the  proper  elements  for  making  butter.  As  proper  feed  we  reconunend  a 
mixture  of  bran,  com,  oats,  mill  feed,  and  peas,  with  a  small  amount  of  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  This  feed  should  be  mixed  in  proper  proportions.  The  cows 
should  be  fed  and  milked  with  regularity.  The  water  should  be  pure,  the  stables  well 
ventilated,  the  cows  kept  clean,  and  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  care  had  in  ail 
places  for  cleanliness.  To  leave  the  milk-pails  unwashed  over  night,  even  though 
no  dirt  is  added,  and  they  ma}[  be  as  clean  apparently  as  the^r  were  when  used  the 
night  before,  is  a  dangerous  mistake.  During  the  night  incipient  imtrefaction  may 
take  place  in  the  milk  left  over,  and  these  germs  will  affect  the  milk  put  in  them, 
and  its  produce.    There  is  something  more  than  cleanliness  required  in  thcf  daiiy— 
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there  must  be  the  purifying  effects  of  boiling  water.  The  utensils  should,  therefore, 
always  be  scalded  immediately  after  being  used  and  kept  perfectly  clean  and  sweet. 
The  cows  should  be  milked  regularly  at  the  same  hour  each  day  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  and  always,  if  xxMsible,  by  the  same  person. 
Ab  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  it  should  be  set  for  the  cream.  It  should  always  be 
set  in  deep  cans  in  cold  water.  The  importance  of  immediate  cooling  for  the 
milk  is  not  enough  appreciated,  and  the  sooner  it  is  cooled,  and  well  ventilated  at 
the  same  time,  the  better  will  it  be  for  any  use.  For  butter  excessive  cooling  is  not 
recommended.  To  cool  the  mUk  down  to  45°  F.  is  about  right.  Cream  will  rise  sooner 
-with  a  lower  temperature,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  proouct  is  so  good  as  when  the 
cream  is  raised  at  a  temperature  of  about  45""  F.,  or  a  little  less.  On  no  account 
should  the  temperature  ^o  below  40"*  F.  The  cream  from  milk  cooled  down  to 
these  low  temperatures  is  thin,  green,  or  immature,  and  must  bs  given  time  to 
ripen  or  come  to  perfection.  The  cream  should  be  raised  within  twenty-four  hours, 
arter  which  it  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  45''  F.  until  the  ripening  process 
b^ins.  The  surroundings  must  be  pure,  free  from  taints,  and  the  cream  stirred 
frequently  that  it  may  l^BCome  well  oxidized.  This  is  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  ripening  process,  during  which  the  full  properties  of  perfect  cream  are 
developed.  By  **  ripening"  cream  u  meant  a  full  aeration  or  oxidizing,  which  pro- 
duces tne  best  flavor  in  the  resulting  butter.  To  bring  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  respect  it  should  be  stirred  occasionally  and  kept  in  a  cool  and  even  at* 
mosphere  (say  45  F.  as  a  standard)  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  batch 
of  cream  has  been  put  in .  This  is  done  to  insure  uniformity  of  the  cream  in  its  ripe- 
ness—to give  time  for  it  all  to  ripen,  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  it  may  be 
warmed  up  to  about  60*  Fr,  when  acidity  will  develop,  and  it  is  fit  or  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  cnum.  This  is  a  rule,  or  a  good  law.  Circumstances  may  modify  the  condi- 
tions or  nudce  radical  changes,  such  as  cool  weather,  hot,  mur^  weather,  thimder 
storms,  food,  pure  water,  etc. ,  but  the  nearer  the  rule  can  be  observed  the  better  will 
be  the  butter.  Sourness  is  not  ripeness.  Sourness  does  not  get  the  most  or  the  best  but- 
ter if  it  is  carried  beyond  the  perfect  point,  which  is  simpfy  "  acid."  A  continuation 
of  acidity  will  lessen  the  amount  of  butter  and  make  a  miserable  quality,  and  if  it  is 
left  to  do  its  full  work  it  wiU  eat  up  all  the  butter  fats,  and  there  will  be  no  butter. 
Cream  of  different  de^prees  of  acidity  wiU  not  chum  evenly;  hence  there  must  be  a 
time  when  to  Stop  adding  fresh  cream,  and  this  time  is  designated  *'  the  beginning  of 
the  ripening  process. "  After  this  ripening  should  go  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
is  slower  ana  more  complete  in  a  cool  temperature  than  it  is  in  a  warm  one,  where 
the  cream  speedily  gets  too  sour  and  must  be  churned  or  lose  in  flavor  and  quantity  of 
butt<nr. 

When  the  cream  is  completely  and  properly  ripened,  churn  at  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  62"*  to  68**  F.,  according  to  the  season  and  the  surrounding  temperature. 
Wnen  the  butter  has  become  about  the  size  of  kernels  of  wheat  draw  off  the  butter- 
milk and  add  cold  water.  Agitate  the  chum  gently,  then  draw  off  the  water,  and  re- 
peat this  process  until  the  water  runs  clear.  Take  the  butter  out  carefully  and  weigh 
it.  Place  it  on  the  workei^  and  salt  it;  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  Work  enough  to 
thorougldy  incorporate  the  ^It  and  pack  the  butter  immediately. 

Butter  is  made  both  on  the  f ann,  in  private  dairies,  and  in  cream- 
eries or  butter  factories.  .  The  creamery  system,  as  it  is  called,  was 
first  introduced  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  since  spread  rapidly. 
Its  chief  advantages  arcvthat  a  better  and  more  unifprm  quality  of 
butter  can  be  made,  and  the  farm  is  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of 
drudgery  that  usually  fell  upon  the  women. 

Creameries  are  run  either  upon  the  ''gathered-cream"  or  "whole- 
milk  "  plans.  The  former  are  by  far  tne  more  numerous.  Under 
this  system  wagons  are  sent  by  the  creamery  to  the  houses  of  the 
patrons,  and  the  cream,  which  is  always  raised  in  deep  cans  set  in 
cold  water,  is  skimmed  by  the  driver.  The  cream  of  each  patron  is 
either  weighed  or  measured  and  a  small  sample  taken  to  be  tested. 
Formerly  a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches  of  cream  were  taken  for 
a  pound  of  butter  and  the  patron  paid  accordingly,  but  it  was  found 
that  cream  varied  so  greatly  in  its  percentage  of  outter  fat  that  wh^le 
an  average  could  be  so  closely  approximated  that  the  creamery  would 
suffer  no  loss,  great  injustice  would  be  done  individual  patrons.  To 
correct  this  injustice  several  systems  of  testing  were  devised.  They 
all  depended  upon  the  principle  of  quickly  separating  the  fat  of  the 
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milk  or  cream  into  oil  and  measuring  the  amount  of  oil  obtained 
from  a  given  amount  of  milk.  In  nearly  all  the  fat  is  first  separated 
by  churning  and  then  converted  to  oil  by  heating  in  warm  water, 
though  in  a  method  lately  devised  by  Professor  Snort,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  fat  is  separated  by  boil- 
ing the  cream  first  witn  strong  alkali  and  then  with  acid.  There 
are  several  of  these  methods  that  give  results  so  nearly  accurate  that 
nearly  all  the  creameries  have  adopted  some  one  of  them,  and  pay 
for  their  cream  on  the  basis  of  its  richness  in  butter  fat,  as  shown  by 
the  'Hest." 

The  cream  having  been  brought  to  the  creamery,  all  collected  in  one 
day,  is  poured  together  in  a  large  vat  and  ripened,  after  which  it  is 
churned  and  worked  by  power,  all  the  details  being  conducted  with 
the  greatest  attention  to  cleanliness,  temperature,  and  all  other  con- 
ditions that  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

The  "wnole-milk"  creameries  onlv  differ  from  the  "gathered- 
cream"  in  that  the  milk  is  brought  to  the  creamery  by  the  patron 
and  the  cream  separated  there,  eitner  by  deep  setting  in  cold  water,  or 
by  the  centrifugal.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  practice  in  these 
creameries.  These  creameries  have  an  advantage  over  the  *  ^  gathered- 
oream"' system  in  being  able  to  secure  more  .uniform  and  better  con- 
ditions before  the  cream  is  separated,  but  the  latter  have  the  advant- 
age in  that  the  skimmed  milk  is  left  on  the  farm,  where  it  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  for  swine  and  young  stock. 

Creameries  are  either  co-operative  or  proprietary.  In  the  former 
case  the  patrons  own  the  plant,  hire  the  butter  made,  attend  to  the 
piarketing,  and  divide  the  net  proceeds  among  themselves  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  creamf  umished.  In  the  latter  case  the  cream- 
ery is  the  property  of  an  individual  or  stock  company,  and  the  cream 
is  bought  outright  from  the  patrons.  Both  systems  are  in  success- 
ful operation,  but  there  are  probably  more  proprietary  thap.  co-opera- 
tive creameries. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  the  best  of  butter  in  private  dairies, 
and  the  very  cnoicest  butter  made  in  the  country  is  so  made;  but 
there  are  only  a  very  few  such  dairies.  Most  of  tne  private  dairies 
are  small,  and  the  cnurnings  are  small;  moreover,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  control  the  conditions,  each  churning  makes  a  different  quality 
of  butter,  and  each  farmer  makes  a  different  quality  of  butter, 
and  when  the  whole  is  thrown  on  the  market  brings  a  low  price, 
fully  as  much  from  the  diversity  of  its  character  as  from  lack  of 
quality.  Another  reason  for  the  low  price  of  dairy  butter  comes 
from  the  fact  i;hat  a  large  portion  of  it  reaches  the  market  through 
the  medium  of  the  country  storekeeper,  and  while  it  may  be  of  good, 
or  at  least  fair,  quality  wnen  it  leaves  the  farm,  it  sufters  so  from 
the  rank  odors  of  the  various  "groceries"  that  it  comes  in  contact 
with  that  it  is  sadly  degenerated  long  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  of  a  fair  quality  made 
in  private  dairies,  especially  in  localities  that  are  remote  from  mar- 
kets and  still  specially  adapted  to  dairying.*  In  these  places  it  is 
still  the  custom  to  set  the  milk  in  shallow  pans  in  the  open  air  at  a 
temperature  as  nearly  60°  F.  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  is  also 
customary  to  pack  the  butter  and  sell  the  whole  product  of  the  dairy 
for  the  season  at  one  time  in  the  fall.  These  regions  are  the  source 
of  the  best  private  dairy  butter  in  the  market;  but  even  here  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  adoption  of  the  creamery  system. 

The  demand  of  the  American  market  is  for  fresh  butter.    This 
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has  stimulated  both  the  growth  of  the  creamery  system  and  winter 
dairying.  The  creameries  making  large  quantities  of  butter  can  and 
do  ship  Dutter  in  quantity  as  fast  as  made,  so  that  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer as  fresh  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  refrigerator  cars  con- 
structed specially  tor  the  purpose  are  almost  exclusively  used,  and 
in  them  butter  can  be  shipped  long  distances  in  good  condition.  The 
introduction  of  refrigerator  cars  has  extended  the  dairy,  and  espe- 
cially the  butter,  industry  over  a  large  extent  of  territory  that  with- 
out them  could  not  profitably  engage  in  these  industries. 

CHSESB  MAKING. 

The  growth  of  the  cheese  industry  in  the  United  States  dates  from 
the  introduction  of  the  cheese  factory,  a  little  less  than  thirty  years 
ago.  Up  to  this  time  all  cheese  had  been  made  in  private  dairies, 
and  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  private-dairy  but- 
ter was  true,  in  an  even  greater  degree,  of  the  private-dairy  cheese. 
At  the  present  time  practically  all  of  the  cheese  is  made  m  cheese 
factories,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  run  on  the  co- 
operative plan. 

So  long  as  a  full-cream  cheese  was  made  our  cheese  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  but  the  practice  of 
skimming  has  so  injured  the  reputation  of  our  cheese  that,  seeing 
their  folly,  our  cheese  makers  are  now  urging  a  return  to  the  making 
of  only  full-cream  cheese. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  cheese  is  of  the  variety  known  as  the 
American  Cheddar.  It  is  a  cylindrical,  flat  cheese,  of  from  40  to  60 
pounds  weight,  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  thick. 
There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  a  variety  known  as  *' Young 
Americas"  made.  These  are  made  of  the  same  general  shape,  but  of 
such  size  that  five  can  be  packed  in  the  same  sized  box  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  fancy  varieties  of  cheese  are  not  made  to  any 
great  extent,  but  Limburger,  Stilton,  Edam,  Pineapple,  and  Neucha- 
tel,  Swiss,  or  cream  cheese,  are  all  made  in  a  f erw  factories  in  isolated 
localities.  Below  is  given  the  method  taught  by  the  cheese  instruct- 
ors of  the  New  York  State  dairy  commission.  It  is  called  the 
"modified  Cheddar  process,"  and  is  essentially  the  practice  of  the 
best  cheese  makers  throughout  the  country : 

The  milk  is  placed  in  the  vat  and  heated  from  82°  to  84°  F.,  in  the 
warm  weather  of  the  summer,  and  to  86°  F.,  in  the  cool  weather  of 
the  fall.  If  color  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  stirred  in  thoroughly  be- 
fore adding  the  rennet. 

SuflBicient  rennet  is  used  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  and  bring  the  curd  into  a  condition  fit  to  cut  in 
from  fifty  minutes  to  one  hour.  The  rennet  extract,  or  powder,  on 
account  of  uniformity  of  strength,  is  considered  safest  to  use,  and 
there  is  not  the  liability  to  tainte  that  there  is  when  makers  prepare 
their  own  rennet  in  tubs,  jars,  etc.  The  curd  is  then  cut  lengthwise 
of  the  vat  with  a  horizontal  knife.  The  cutting  is  begun  as  soon  as 
the  curd  will  cleave  clean  from  the  sides  of  the  vat,  or  break  clean 
before  the  finger,  or  cut  without  breaking  before  the  knife.  It  is 
then  cut  lengthwise  and  crosswise  with  a  pjerpendictdar  knife.  The 
cutting  should  all  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  beginning,  as  it 
is  claimefl  that  if  the  curd  is  in  proper  condition,  or,  in  technical  lan- 

Kage,  if  it  is  just  hard  enough  to  be^in  on,  the  quicker  it  is  cut  the 
s  waste  there  will  be.    If  the  curd  is  too  hard  the  knife  will  break 
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off  fine  particles  which  are  lost  in  the  whey.    When  the  cntting  is 
completed  the  curd  is  gently  acitated  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  heat  is  then  slowly  applied  up  to  90**  F.,  then  more  rapidly 
until  the  highest  point  is  reached,  from  98**  to  102°  F.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  most  fat  the  lowest  temperature  which  will  cause  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  surplus  whey  should  be  used,  though  witli 
some  milk  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  up  to  102°  F.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  during  the  heating  process  to  stir  so  thoroughly  that 
not  any  part  of  the  cuxd  will  become  overheated  by  resting  too  long 
upon  the  hot  tin;  because  this  would  melt  the  fat  and  partially  de- 
stroy the  activity  of  the  rennet  in  that  portion  of  the  curd.  Keep 
the  curd  agitated  till  it  reaches  the  stage  of  contraction  at  which  it 
will  not  pack. 

The  vat  is  then  covered  with  a  cloth  in  order  to  retain  an  equable 
heat  through  all  parts  of  the  mass,  stirring  under  the  cover  occa- 
sionally to  keep  the  curd  loose.  The  curd  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  condition  until  sufficient  acid  is  developed  to  show  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  fine  thread  by  the  hot-iron  test. 

The  whey  is  then  all  drawn  off  and  the  curd  packed  about  equally 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  vat,  leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  center,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining.  After  a  few  minutes,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  layers  of  curd  are  cut  lengthwise  through  their  centers 
and  again  crosswise  into  strips  or  blocks  about  12  inches  long;  the 
center  strips  are  turned  bottom  side  up  and  placed  upon  the  outside 
stripsj  keep  well  covered  with  a  clom.  In  ten  minutes  or  so  the 
two  piles  are  turned  over  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  vat,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  forming  one  row  of  four  layers. 

Up  xo  this  point  the  chief  object  of  the  process  has  been  to  sepa- 
rate the  whey  from  the  curd,  but  from  this  point  out  the  process  is 
distinctly  one  of  digestion  or  "  assimilation.*^ 

The  pue  is  left  lymg  in  this  way  for  a  time,  and  as  it  flattens  out 
it  is  again  cut  and  doubled  up  and  kept  as  close  as  possible  in  order 
to  retain  the  temperature. 

It  is  important  that  during  these  manipulations  the  temperature 
be  kept  up  to  about  98°|,F. ,  as  this  is  the  most  favorable  for  the  matur- 
ing of  the  curd,  and  to  have  it  assume  that  flaky  appearance  and 
velvety  feeling  which  it  must  do  in  order  to  be  a  perfect  curd. 

If,  from  any  cause  (as  tainted  milk,  etc.),  there  is  a  development 
of  gas  at  this  stage,  the  packing  must  be  continued  until  the  gas 
cells  become  flattened  and  the  curd  appears  solid  and  shows  about 
the  same  texture  as  a  perfect  curd. 

The  production  of  laotic-acid  fermentation  is  important  here  to 
overcome  putrefactive  fermentation,  which  is  very  liable  to  develop, 
especially  m  hot  weather,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  flavor, 
quality,  and  firmness  of  the  cheese. 

When  the  curd  has  reached  the  proper  stage  of  digestion,  it  can 
be  torn  into  strings  and  '^ribbons"  the  whole  length  of  the  piece, 
like  the  inner  bar£  of  an  elm  tree,  and  the  torn  surface  has  a  fibri- 
lated  appearance  like  the  cooked  flesh  on  a  chicken's  breast.  The 
curd  is  now  cut  up  into  strips,  spread  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  from  88°  to  86°  F.,  and  then  ground.  The 
salt  is  applied  as  the  curd  passes  through  the  mill.  The  salt  is  then 
stirred  m  and  the  curd  is  reground  and  put  to  press.  The  pressure 
must  be  slight  and  applied  gradually  till  the  whey  is  pf  essed  out 
and  the  rind  is  formed.    If  left  in  the  press  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
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hours,  it  will  retain  its  form  better  and  be  more  solid  than  if  pressed 
in  less  time. 

The  above  method  is  based  upon  the  use  of  pv/re  milk.  To  make 
a  close,  meaty  cheese  from  floating  curds  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the 

Erocess.  In  this  case  we  use  the  same  amount  of  rennet,  cut  a  little 
ner,  and  stir  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  without  steam.  Apply  the 
steam  slowly  at  first,  taking  plenty  of  time  for  the  temperature  to 
rise  to  the  highest  point  neeaed  (100°  F.).  The  curd  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pacK  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  Use  every  means  possi- 
ble to  drive  out  the  surplus  whev. 

When  the  acid  shows  one-half  inch  on  the  hot  iron  draw  oflE  all 
the  whey,  pack  the  curd  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  cover  the 
vat  so  as  to  retain  the  heat,  cut  the  curd  into  strips  often,  and  re- 
pack. When  the  gas  has  fully  developed,  run  the  curd  through  the 
niill,  repack  it  and  keep  it  covered  so  as  to  retain  the  heat,  letting  in 
dry  steam  under  the  cover  to  warm  the  curd  if  necessary.  When  the 
gas  holes  become  flattened  and  the  curd  appears  close  and  solid  and 
shows  about  the  same  texture  as  one  made  from  good  milk,  cut  it 
up  into  stips  and  spread  it  out  thin  over  the  vat.  Then  allow  it  to 
cool  to  about  85°  F.,  grind,  salt  the  same  as  for  good  curd  and  put 
it  to  press.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  press  as  long  as  your  ^  time  will 
permit,  at  least  eighteen  hours. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  lecturer  on  dairy  husbandry  in  Cornell 
University,  and  a  recognized  dairy  expert,  has  issued  a  series  of 
more  than  a  hundred  "Hints  to  Cheese  Makers."  In  the  main  they 
cover  the  process  cpven  above,  but  some  of  them  supplement  and 
explain  points  of  that  process  and  are  given  below: 

Over-ripe  or  acidy  milk  may,  with  advantage,  be  set  aa  high  as  96*^.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  rii)eness. 

In  the  use  of  coloring  the  amiatto  extract  should  be  diluted  to  the  extent  of  1 
gallon  of  water  to  every  vatful  of  milk,  and  then  thoroughly  stirred  in. 

Pure  rennet  extract  or  powder  of  known  strength  is  indispensable.  The  quantity 
used  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  milk. 

Eennet  should  oe  diluted  to  the  volume  of  at  least  1  gallon  of  liquid  for  every 
vat  before  bein^  added  to  the  milk.  It  should  be  thoroughly  mixc^  by  vigorous 
stirring,  otherwise  coagulation  will  be  very  imperfect. 

To  perfectly  coagulate  the  milk  from  fresh-calved  cows,  more  rennet  is  required 
than  later  in  their  milking  season. 

The  more  rennet  there  is  used  the  more  moisture  will  there  be  retained  in  the 
cheese  under  similar  conditions  of  making. 

The  more  moisture  there  is  detained  in  the  cheese  the  more  quickly  will  it  cvae 
under  equal  condition  of  temperature  and  atmosphere. 

Pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  curd  particles  so  dry  before  the  development 
of  acid  IB  perceptible,  that  after  being  pressed  in  the  hand  and  released  ^ey  fall 
apart  when  slightly  disturbed. 

The  presence  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  curd  while  the  acid  is  developing  is 
the  cause  of  tenderness  of  body  and  pastiness  in  cheese. 

If  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  fall  below  92*  F.,  the  development  of  acid  is  re- 
tarded and  excessive  moisture  is  retained  in  the  curd  during  its  development. 

The  conditions  of  the  curd,  as  to  when  ready  for  cutting  and  salting,  are  best 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  senses.  The  usual  order  of  reliabili^  for  that  pur- 
pose is  by  touch,  smell,  taste,  and  appearance.  The  projwr  degree  of  change  has 
taken  place  when  the  curd  feels  mellow,  velvety,  and  greasy,  smells  like  new-made 
butter  from  sour  cream,  tastes  aromatic  rather  than  sour,  and  shows  a  texture 
passing  from  the  flaky  or  leafy  into  the  stringy  and  fibrous. 

One  pound  and  three-quarters  of  pure  salt  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk  is  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  for  April  and  earlv  May  cheese.  From  2  pounds  to  2f  pounds  is  the 
range  for  summer  use  on  fairly  aried  curds,  and  from  8  poimds  to  8^  pounds  during 
October  and  November. 

Where  extra  rennet  has  been  used,  or  where  the  curd  is  sloppy,  a  corresponding 
increase  of  salt  should  be  applied. 
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One  important  action  of  salt  is  to  dry  the  curd  and  cheese,  and  thus  retard  the 
curing. 

All  Cheese  should  he  turned  in  the  hoops  in  the  morning  to  give  finish  to  the 
shape  and  body. 

.  No  cheese  should  be  taken  to  the  curing-room  till  the  shape  is  true  and  the  edges 
well  made. 

The  cheese  should  be  turned  on  the  shelves  once  a  day  till  at  least  three  weeks 
old. 

The  curing  is  effected  by  fermentation,  while  heat  uj)  to  70*  F.  makes  a  favorable 
condition,  and  cold  under  60°  F.  an  unfavorable  condition  for  its  operation. 

A  temperature  of  from  70**  to  75**  F.  should  be  maintained  for  curing  spring 
cheese,  while  65°  to  70°  F.  is  the  best  range  of  temperature  for  the  curing  of  sum- 
mer and  fall  cheese. 

dairymen's  association  and  dairy  education. 

The  education  of  the  farmer  and  dairyman  in  the  better  dairy 

Sractices  has  been  very  largely  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the 
airymen's  associations.  The  pioneer  and  parent  of  these  was  the 
American  Dairymen's  Association.  It  was  established  in  1864,  soon 
after  associated  cheese  making  had  been  found  to  be  successful.  At 
the  first  meeting  there  were  representatives  from  sixty -nine  cheese 
factories  present.  At  the  next  meeting  the  attendance  was  largely 
increased,  and  for  several  years  there  was  a  steady  growth,  the  inter- 
est and  attendance  finally  becoming  truly  national  in  character. 
Some  of  the  best  of  our  dairy  literature  is  found  in  the  published 
reports  and  proceedings  of  this  association.  As  oflfsprings  of  the 
American  Dairymen's  Association  various  State  associations  sprang 
up,  and  being  more  local  in  character  gradually  supplanted  the  par- 
ent association,  and  it  was  finally  disbanded  in  1882.  The  State  asso- 
ciations continue  to  prosecute  the  work  with  vigor,  and  in  their  re- 
ports and  conventions  are  building  up  a  literature  not  second  to  that 
of  the  parent  society.  There  are  now  flourishing  organizations  in 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  rennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  ana  Nebraska. 

There  are  no  schools  especially  established  to  give  instruction  or 
practice  in  the  various  operations  of  dairy  industry,  though  a  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  in  New  York  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
such  schools.  Several  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  founded  on 
the  land-grant  act  of  1862  give  special  attention  to  this  important 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  This  is  especially  true  of  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  StarkviUe,  Miss. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  means  of  dairy  instruction  is  the  system 
of  farmers'  institutes  now  established  in  many  of  the  States.  Under 
this  system  trained  lecturers  are  sent  at  State  expense  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  farmers  and  instruct  them  orally  and  by  illustration 
in  all  the  practices  of  improved  agriculture. 

These  meetings  have  been  the  means  in  the  last  few  years  of  dis- 
seminating many  new  ideas  and  practices  with  much  resultant  good 
to  the  farmer  and  dairymen ;  ana  these  farmers'  institutes  have  been 
best  attended,  and  have  done  the  most  good  in  the  States  where 
dairying  is  a  leading  industry. 
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CATTLE  AHD  SWIVE  BEAEIITG  AHB  FEEDIHO  IS  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

By  Prof.  George  E.  Mositow. 

Fop  many  years  rearing  and  feeding  cattle  and  swine  have  been 
important  parts  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  a  good  home  and  fair  f orei^  demand  for 
these  animals  or  their  products.  In  no  other  country  is  the  consunap- 
tion  of  meats  so  great  in  proportion  to  population,  and  this  chieny 
of  beef  and  pork  rather  than  of  mutton.  Milk  and  butter  have  also 
long  been  used  freely,  and  cheese  to  a  less  notable  degree. 

As  what  are  nowHjne  central  Western  States  were  occupied,  farmers 
found  in  the  fertile  soils  and  climate,  favorable  for  the  production 
of  forage  glasses  and  cereals,  more  especially  maize,  strong  induce- 
ments to  give  large  attention  to  cattle  rearing.  In  a  peculiar  sense 
was  this  true  of  the  settlers  on  or  near  the  vast  prairies,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  coat  of  fairly  nutritious  masses,  and  with  a  soil  not 
only  possessing  great  stores  oi  readily  available  plant  food,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  into  cultivation  with  a  mmimum  of  labor  and 
cost.  More  recently,  still  more  extended  areas  of  lands  in  the  fur- 
ther West,  most  of  it  unsuitable  except  for  grazing  purposes,  were 
stocked,  within  a  decade,  with  millions  of  cattle. 

The  obvious  superior  ntness  of  animals  and  animal  products  over 
grains,  for  transportation  to  distant  markets,  has  had  much  influ- 
ence in  more  and  more  widely  extending  stock  farming  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  While  this  branch  of  agriculture,  takeij  as  a  whole 
or  considered  with  reference  to  either  of  its  divisions — ^the  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  or  sheep — ^has  had  alternations  of  great 
prosperity  and  of  marked  depression,  it  is  clearly  true  that  the  aver- 
age profits  have  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  business  has  received 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  farm- 
ers of  the  country. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  In  the  country  or  the  number  and 
distribution  of  those  of  any  one  class  can  not  be  given  with  accuracy. 
The  estimates  of  the  statistician  of  the  national  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture include  only  the  numbers  to  be  found  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  the  coimtry,  making  no  estimates  of  large  numbers  kept 
in  cities  and  villages. 

There  are,  probaoly,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1889,  about  60^000, 000 
cattle  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  coimtry.  The  official  esti- 
mates ffive  the  number  on  January  1,  1888,  as  49, 234;  777,  classified 
as,  milch  cows.  14,856,414;  oxen  and  aU  other  cattle,  34,378,363.  This 
showed  a  total  increase  of  1,200,944  in  the  year  1887,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  2,523,203  in  1886.  It  is  believed  the  increase  in 
numbers  in  1886  was  very  slight. 

It  is  exceptional  not  to  findcattle  on  the  average  farm  in  any  part 


ly  name  those  portions  mo|b  properly 
be  called  cattle-rearing  sections.  A  comparison  of  num  oers  by  States 
is  misleading,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  States 
and  tha  diiEeroaoe  m  tibe  avera^  value  of  the  animals.    Thus,  Texas 
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has  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  country,  but  the  num- 
ber in  proportion  to  total  land  area  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  with  an  insignificant  total  of  36,037  head  of  cattle; 
and  the  value  oi  the  cattle  of  Iowa  is  almost  as  great  as  the  value  of 
those  of  Texas,  although  the  number  is  not  half  so  great. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  the  highest  average  value  of  cattle  is  in 
the  northern  Atlantic  States,  but,  excepting  I^'ew  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, none  of  these  have  large  numbers  and  aU  of  them  import 
considerable  numbers  of  beef -cattle  or  meats.  The  more  northern 
States  have  the  largest  number  and  most  valuable  dairy  cows.  The 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  have  comparatively  small  numbers 
of  cattle,  of  inferior  quality. 

The  regions  from  wnich  cattle  for  dressed  beef  are  largely  exported 
to  other  States  or  to  other  countries  are  two:  A  group  of  seven  States 
in  the  central  West,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  these  also  being  known  as  the  chief  corn-export  States; 
and  a  group  of  two  States  and  three  Territories  in  the  further  West, 
Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  These  two 
groups  have  more  than  half  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  country  (about 
two-thirds  of  all,  aside  from  the  nulch  cows).  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  in  the  second  groun  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cows 
is  classed  as  milch  cows,  as  they  are  not  used  for  dairy  purposes, 
bein^  suckled  by  their  calves. 

This  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  does  injustice  to  some 
States  noteworthy  for  number  or  excellence  of  cattle,  as  New  York, 
with,  approximately,  2,400,000  head,  of  which  over  1,500,000  are 
milch  cows;  Pennsylvania  with  about  1,800,000  head. 

The  accompanying  table,  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  gives  estimated  number  and  value  of  the  cattle  in  ^each 
State  and  Territory,  January  1,  1888: 

Table  showing  the  eatimated  number  and  value  of  cattle  on  farms  in  the  United 

States  January  1, 1S88. 

. 

[FVom  the  report  of  the  statistldaii.  United  States  Department  of  Ai^culture^] 


Btataa  and  Territories. 


MQohooTiv. 


Number. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Haasachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland ... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama  

Miasidsippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Went  Virginia  .. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Mtchigau 

Indi^^i}^. , 


167,607 

99,021 
225,552 
180.319 

28,863 

127.153 

1,540,063 

178,114 

029,871 

28,688 
186,021 
267,798 
243,758 
146,196 
337,608 

52.82^ 
296,787 
286,904 
162,649 
772,716 
804,404 
389,672 
171,278 
318,963 
783,481 
437,808 


Value. 


$4,867,708 
8,020,141 
6,478,842 

.  6,161.500 

818,067 

4,286,828 

46,971,617 
6,897,836 

26,680,011 
860,490 
8,814,848 
5,642,560 
8,000,128 
2,777,706 
5,789,251 
862,066 
4,570.620 
4,446.807 
2,651,179 

10,972,567 
4,468,481 
6,706,647 
4,122.641 
7,629,068 

22,877,646 

12,681,787 

U«4K,668 


Oxen  and  Other  cattia 


Niunber. 


186,160 
141,670 
180,362 
106,088 

18,  IM 
109,926 
851,128 

68,641 
867,050 

27,187 
188,182 
428,761 
419,888 
812,621 
608,666 
976,018 
446,189 
428,000 
'270,816 
6,886.604 
460,097 
461,880 
280,802 
580,018 
067,640 
611,40» 

8M»M*4 


ValiM. 


15,008,108 
4,841,110 
9,090,608 
8,000,106 
484,463 
8,484,104 

87,164,008 
8,817,487 

88,680,106 
769,885 
8,840.708 
7,860,725 
4,607,188 
8,661,836 
6,688,080 
4.041.078 
4,187,8B 
4,064,000 
8,060,19r 

88,977,908 
4,808,415 
6.816,07b 
S 106. 018 

11,887,676 

8^766,600 

80{«66^0tt 
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Uuh 

WMhlDgtMl 

Wromlnt 

Indian  Knttoiy.. 


93T,4Tfi 
MS, 323 
483, 9«S 
1,255,182 
T8r,i!59 
Ma,  061 

,7i,m 


4,B41,W8 

884.149 
4«0.6Ue 


],Ges,sis 

l,Cr7V,64a 
'   BW.90T 


4a,es3,7» 
M.ijn,»i7 

39,TB8,6gO 


The  marked  difference  in  value  of  tlie  cattle  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  results  from  seveibl  causes.  Climate  and  boiI,  with 
consequent  cheapness  or  deamess  of  cattle  foods,  have  had  much  in- 
fluence, but  much  of  the  present  variation  in  quality  is  dependent 
upon  differences  in  the  foundation  stock  and  the  interest  taken  in  its 
improvement.  The  cattle  brought  to  the  more  northern  States  were 
generally  from  Great  Britain  :  those  in  the  most  southern  and  south- 
western regions  came  largely  from  Spain.  The  former  were  of  higher 
average  merit,  and  have  had  better  care  and  more  attention  to  sys- 
tematic improvement  than  have  the  latter,  more  especially  until 
within  quite  recent  years. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  generally  recognized  breed 
of  improved  cattle  which  has  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States. 
The  common  or  misnamed  "  native"  cattle  of  different  sections  often 
have  such  distinctive  characteristics  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed 
as  distinct  breeds,  but  they  are  not.of  high  merit,  unless,  indeed,  in 
adaptation  to  local  conditions,  which  are  often  very  unfavorable. 

Coupled  with  better  care  and  wiser  selection  of  breeding  animals 
from  the  stock  on  hand^  large  attention  has  been  given,  for  the  last  fifty 
or  sxty  year^  to  the  importation  and  subsequent  breeding  of  pure- 
bred cattle  of  the  most  prized  breeds  of  Great  Britain,  and  iu  much 
less  degree  to  those  of  a  few  breeds  from  western  continental  Europe, 
Of  the  breeds  so  introduced  may  be  named:  Ayrshire,  Devon,  Gallo- 
way, Hereford,  Holstein-Friesian  or  Hollandj  Jersey,  Polled  Angus 
or  Aberdeen,  Red  Polled  or  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled,  Shorthorn 
or  Durham,  Sussex,  and  a  very  few  Swiss,  West  Highland,  Kerry, 
and  Normandy  cattle,  and  even  a  few  from  India  and  China. 

Of  these  breeds  the  Shorthorn  has  had  by  far  the  most  influence 
in  improving  the  cattle  of  the  country,  especially  for  beef  produc- 
tion. Among  the  flrst  to  be  introduced  and  kept  ^ure,  it  soon 
gained  wide  popularity,  and  is  still  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  improved  breeds  of  the  country. 
More  than  90,000  pure-bred  bulls  of  this  breed  have  had  their  pe<u* 
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grees  recorded  in  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book,  about  40,000 
of  these  having  been  recorded  within  the  last  five  years  A  much 
larger  number  of  pure-bred  or  ** high-grade"  bulls  of  the  breed  have 
been  used  without  public  record  or  the  pedigree.  Much  attention 
was  formerly  given  to  breeding  thoroughbred  Shorthorns  in  the 
more  eastern  States,  but  now  the  largest  number  of  herds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  group  of  seven  States  previously  named,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Mmnesota.  The  large  size,  early 
maturity,  fine  beef  form,  good  feeding  quality,  quiet  disposition,  and 
attractive  colors  of  this  breed,  together  with  a  good  degree  of  merit 
as  dairy  cattle,  when  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
milk-g|iving  habit,  have  admirablv  adapted  this  breed  for  much  of 
the  chief  beef-niaking  region  of  the  country.  It  has  suffered  from 
over-attention  to  certain  fashions  in  breeding,  as  undue  estimate  of 
the  red  color,  and  over-appreciation  of  the  value  of  certain  families, 
with  absurd  under-appreciation  of  other  families,  but  the  ^ood  it 
has  done  has  been  incalculable,  and  it  retains  a  first  place  in  the  esti- 
mate of  a  lar^e  number  of  the  best  beef -producers  of  the  country. 

The  second  m  number  of  the  breeds  best  adapted  for  beef -making 
is  the  Hereford.  Although  imported  to  the  country  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  this  breed  attracted  little  general  attention  until  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  although  it  has  alwavs  had  a  few  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Owing,  in  a  large  part,  to  the  skillful  and  persistent  efforts 
of  a  few  breeders,  the  Herefords  with  remarkable  rapidity  became 
a  popular  breed  over  nearly  all  the  region  in  which  tne  Snorthoms 
had  long  been  without  a  serious  rival.  Men  of  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  intelligence  interested  themselves  in  the  breed ;  hundreds  of  ani- 
mals were  imported  in  each  of  several  successive  years.  They  were 
well  shown  at  the  leading  agricultural  and  fat-stock  shows,  and  met 
with  much  favor.  Nearly  equaling  the  Shorthorn  in  average  size, 
fully  as  early  in  maturity,  uniform  and  attractive  in  color,  with  a 
longer  and  thicker  coat  of  hair,  and  every  appearance  of  great  hardi- 
ness, usually  short-legged,  with  deep,  compact  bodies,  admittedly  of 
unusual  excellence  as  grazing  beasts,  they  oecame  the  favorite  breed 
of  many,  and  were  especially  popular  with  many  seeking  to  improve 
the  cattle  on  the  great  ranches  of  the  far  West. 

The  third  in  number  of  the  distinctive  beef  breeds  is  the  Polled 
Aberdeen- Angus.  The  rise  of  this  breed  in  public  esteem  was  almost 
or  quite  as  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of  the  Herefords.  It  had  to 
overcome  a  very  considerable  prejudice  among  American  cattle- 
growers  against  the  black  color,  out  was  helped,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  its  lack  of  horns,  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  horns  are  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  cattle,  especially  to  those  to  be  fed  outside  stables, 
having  been  developed  in  recent  years.  Unsurpassed  in  compactness 
of  body  and  lightness  of  offal,  and  in  symmetry  and  finish  of  the  best 
specimens,  the  marked  success  of  the  breed  at  the  great  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878,  and  at  prominent  British  shows,  was  followed  by 
striking  success  in  American  show-yards.  With  large  importations 
and  skillful  breeding  by  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  large 
wealth  and  business  sagacity,  the  merits  of  the  breed  were  presented 
with  a  degree  of  skill  probaoly  not  equaled  in  the  case  of  any  other 
breed,  and  the  Angus  won  and  retains  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
many  of  the  best  American  cattle-breeders.  With  this  breed  may 
be  mentioned  the  Galloway.  Resembling  the  Angus  in  color,  in 
lack  of  horns,  and  in  form  so  closely  that  the  average  cattleman  dis- 
tinguiBhes  them  with  difGLciUtyi  with  the  persist^t  claim  in  its 
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"behalf  of  superior  hardiness,  this  breed  has  met  with  a  good  degree 
of  favor. 

The  Devon,  early  introduced  into  the  country,  has  always  been  the 
favorite  with  some,  and  has  merit  freely  conceded  by  all — a  beautiful 
red  color,  often  excellent  form,  much  hardiness  and  activity,  produc- 
ing beef  of  fine  quality,  and  yet  has  never  been  widely  popular.  The 
chief  objection  has  been  lack  of  sufficient  size.|  There  is  no  instance 
in  which  any  breed  of  animals  chiefly  designed  for  meat  production 
has  secured,  or  at  least  retained,  wide-spread  popularity,  unless  it 
was  above  medium  size  for  its  class.  In  the  last  few  years  tne  Sussex, 
a  breed  which  in  color  and  in  some  other  characteristics,  mav  be 
popularly  described  as  larger  Devons,  have  been  imported  and  bred 
m  small  numbers  and  have  attracted  much  favorable  comment,  but, 
as  yet,  the  breed  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  cattle  of  the 
country.  Something  like  this  is  also  true  of  the  Red  Polled  breed 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two 
thousands  in  the  country,  which  breed  is  meeting  favor  as  possessing 
merit  for  both  beef  and  milk  production,  with  a  popular  color  ana 
and  absence  of  horns. 

The  Ayrshire,  a  favorite  of  some  dairymen,  has  never  been  largely 
bred  in  the  chief  beef -making  regions. 

The  large  black  and  white  cattle  of  Holland,  now  known  in  the 
United  States  as  Holstein-Friesians,  have  been  largely  imported  and 
bred,  have  won  high  favor  in  dairy  regions,  and  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  beef  production  of  the  country.  Often  a  little  coarse 
in  form,  the  good  size  and  rapid  growth  of  the  calves  have  given  the 
breed  favor  with  a  considerable  number  of  fanners  who  combine 
dairying  with  beef -making. 

The  Jersey  is  undoubteoly  only  second  to  the  Shorthorn  in  num- 
ber in  the  country,  and  has  been  exceedingly  popular  among  butter- 
making  dairymen.  Naturally  it  has  made  little  headway  in  tne  great 
beef -making  regions,  and  cross-bred  calves  produced  by  the  use  of 
Jersey  bulls  in  dairy  herds  have,  as  a  rule,  not  been  kept  to  maturity. 
Except  that  they  have  not  been  imported  or  bred  in  equally  large 
numbers,  the  same  comment  may  be  made  on  the  Guernseys. 

Of  other  breeds,  so  few  have  been  imported  that  they  are  objects  of 
curiosity  to  most  cattlemen  rather  than  serious  factors  in  improving 
or  injuring  the  beef  product  of  the  country. 

The  Texas  cattle  should  be  mentioned,  not  because  of  merit,  but 
because  of  their  large  numbers,  striking  peculiarities,  and  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  beef  product  of  tne  country,  especially  in  former  years. 
The  descendants  oi  the  Spanish  cattle  brought  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico,  they  bred  in  enormous  numbers  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
retaining  many  of  their  characteristics,  but  becoming  lighter  in  body 
and  flesh,  longer  and  fleeter  of  limb,  wider  in  spread  of  nom,  wilder 
in  disposition,  and  slower  in  coming  to  maturity.  When  well  fat- 
tened their  flesh  was  of  good  quality,  but  they  were  unprofitable  ex- 
cept under  such  conditions  as  produced  the  breed.  Of  recent  years 
large  numbers  of  bulls  of  the  improved  breeds  have  been  used  in  Texas 
and  other  southwestern  districts,  and  the  quality  of  the  cattle  has 
been  perceptibly  improved.  The  typical  Texas  steer  will  probably 
become  a  tning  of  the  past  within  a  few  years. 

The  influence  of  cattle  of  improved  blood  has  been  very  great,  but 
the  large  majority  of  the  cattle  are  yet  chiefly  of  common  or  unim- 
proved blood.  There  is  no  means  of  determining  exact  percentage, 
out  it  is  believed  there  is  no  State  in  which  one-half  of  the  cattle  can 
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be  properly  classed  as  even  "  half-bred. '^  The  smallest  percentage 
of  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  West  and  South,  the 
largest,  so  far  as  beef  production  is  concerned,  in  the  central  western 
States. 

The  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  rank  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  of  American  farmers.  To  their  eif orts  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  cattle  of  the  country  is  due.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  of  them  have  found  the  business  very  profitable.  There  have 
been  great  fluctuations  in  value,  times  of  aepression,  followed  by 

?''ears  characterized  by  ready  sales  at  high  prices.  Unfortunately 
here  has  been  a  time  of  unusually  depressed  cattle  markets  for  two 
or  three  years  past.  The  year  1888  was  one  of  the  least  satisfactory 
to  either  breeders  or  feeders  that  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  causes  are  easily  seen.  Among  the  chief  may  be  named 
the  remarkable  development  of  cattle-rearing  on  the  far  western 
plains.  Under  the  conditions  found  there  of  practically  free  land, 
with  a  climate  such  that  the  sparse  grass  dried  where  it  grew  and  left 
passable  food  during  the  winter,  it  was  possible  to  produce  moderately 
good  cattle  at  very  Tow  cost.  Vast  sums  were  invested  in  these  west- 
em  cattle  ranches,  and  the  ^supplies  from  them  becai^e  enormously 
lar^e.  The  demand  for  cattle  with  which  to  stock  these  ranches  gave 
a  stimulus  to  cattle-rearing  in  the  central  western  States,  and  in  some 
degree  reduced  the  supplies  sent  to  the  ordinary  markets.  After  a 
few  years  the  proprietors  of  many  of  these  ranches  found  that  the 
losses  from  severe  winters  and  other  causes  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in- 
stead of  the  expected  profit.  This  caused  a  disposition  to  reduce  the 
numbers  by  increasing  the  shipments  to  market.  The  demand  for 
breeding-stock  for  the  ranches  largely  ceased.  The  year  1887  was 
characterized  by  severe  drought  over  a  large  area  and  a  decreased 
com  crop.  Increased  shipments  to  market,  often  of  only  partially 
fattened  cattle,  naturally  followed.  Lower  and  lower  prices  fol- 
lowed, with  increasing  discouragement  to  producers  and  increasingly 
large  shipments,  often  of  calves  or  breedmg  females. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  in  1888  were  about  230,000  in  ex- 
cess of  those  in  any  previous  year.  They  were  2,611,643,  aside  from 
about  100,000  calves.  This  is  an  average  of  50,000  for  each  week 
In  one  week  over  70,000  were  received,  with  over  20,000  in- one  day. 
The  year  1889  opens  with  almost  unprecedentedly  low  prices  for  both 
fat  and  breeding  cattle.  It  ,is  believed,  however,  that  a  reaction  is 
not  far  distant,  and  that  fairly  remunerative  prices  will  again  pre- 
vail. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  cattle  rearing  is  to  cease  to 
be  a  leading  industry  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  there  is  great  variation  in  the 
systems  of  management.  Those  of  most  general  interest  are  the 
ones  pursued  in  the  regions  which  furnish  the  largest  numbers  of 
cattle  or  beef  for  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  ^  These  are  chiefly 
the  two  regions  already  described  as  fhe  great  maize  and  grass  pro- 
ducing States  in  the  central  West  and  the  grazing  lands  of  the  still 
further  West. 

In  contrast  with  the  best  systems  in  older  countries,  or  even  those 
most  favored  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  United  States,  the 
cattle  rearing  and  feeding  of  these  regions  seems  rude,  often  waste- 
ful of  land  and  food.  The  one  thing  most  carefully  husbanded  is 
human  labor.  Judged  by  adaptation  to  the  circumstances,  or  by  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  product^  the  systems  pursued  in  the  West 
are  good. 
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There  are  many  farms  on  which  cattle-rearing  is  the  leading  feat- 
ure. On  these  tne  rule  is  to  allow  the  calves  to  suckle  the  cows, 
often  allowing  them  to  run  together  in  the  pastures  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  months^  weaning  the  calves  when  they  are 
six  or  seven  months  old.  This  is  the  almost  universal  custom  on 
the  great  ranches,  except  that  on  these  the  cows  are  often  allowed  to 
suckle  the  calves  as  long  as  they  will.  After  weaning,  the  calves, 
in  the  great  grain-growing  re^ons,  are  liberally  fed,  most  commonly 
with  shelled  com  and  oats,  ^vith  hay,  straw,  and  corn  fodder  during 
the  winter ;  the  bull  calves,  of  course,  being  castrated  at  the  time  of 
weaning  or  before.  As  yearlings  the  cattle  are  usually  simply  al- 
lowed tne  range  of  good  pastures,  without  grain,  although  the  prac- 
tice of  summer  gram  feeding  is  becoming  more  common.  It  is  still 
the  rule  that  the  young  steers  are  kept  through  the  second  winter  as 
cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  maintaining  fair  condition,  allowing 
them  to  run  in  the  fields  from  which  the  com  has  been  husked,  giv- 
ing them  straw  or  com  fodder  and  some  hay  and  grain.  In  the  more 
southern  portion  of  the  region  in  question  much  is  made  of  winter 
pasturage.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  cattle  can  get  most  of 
their  food  throughout  tne  winter  from  pastures  which  have  been 
kept  in  reserve  for  them.  In  the  more  northern  regions  less  reli- 
ance can  be  had  on  winter  pasturage,  and  more  attention  is  given  to 
sheltering  the  cattle  by  means  or  sheds,  etc.  Even  in  States  in 
which  the  weather  is  at  times  quite  cold,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  steers  are  kept  in  stables.  Shelter  belts  of  trees  planted  for  the 
purpose,  or  bits  of  natural  forest,  are  frequented  by  the  cattle  dur- 
ing storms.  Where  the  numbers  are  smaller  they  are  allowed  to 
have  free  access  to  stacks  of  straw,  utilized  both  for  food  and  shel- 
ter. 

Not  infrequently  the  steers  are  again  allowed  to  get  their  food  from 
the  pastures  alone,  but  an  increasing  number  of  steers  is  now  fat- 
tened when  they  are  two  years  old.  If  this  is  purposed,  many  good 
cattlemen  will  oegin  liberal  grain  feeding  in  the  late  winter,  con- 
tinuing this  after  the  cattle  are  put  on  the  grass  and  until  a  satis- 
factory price  is  secured,  sometimes  giving  practically  all  the  grain 
the  steers  will  eat  for  a  year  or  more.  The  chief  food  is  Indian 
com,  either  in  the  ear  or  snelled,  fed  in  troughs  in  the  pastures  or  in 
the  yards  in  winter.  It  is  a  common  practice,  however,  in  winter, 
to  feed  the  stalks  with  the  ears,  either  m  large  racks  made  for  the 
purpose,  or,  wasteful  as  the  practice  seems,  scattering  the  bundles 
of  stalks  over  the  fields.  The  grain  uneaten  by  the  cattle  and  that 
which  passes  through  them  undigested  is  gathered  and  readily  eaten 
by  hogs,  which  are  allowed  to  follow  the  cattle.  A  few  years  since 
it  was  a  more  familiar  sight  than  now,  on  tho  prairies  of  Illinois  or 
Iowa,  to  find  droves  of  a  nundred  or  more  fine  peeves  in  large  grass 
fields,  scattered  over  which  would  be  seen  large  troughs  into  wnich 
there  would  be  daily  thrown  wagon  loads  of  ear  corn,  or,  in  the 
winter,  great  loads  of  **  shocked  com,"  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  hogs,  fattening  without  any  direct  attention. 

In  1888  there  died,  at  his  home  in  central  Illinois,  Mr.  John  Gil- 
lette, the  most  notable  producer  of  fine  beef  Cattle,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  United  States.  He  had  accumulated  by  his  own  exertions  a 
tract  of  land  nearly  20,000  acres  in  extent,  on  which  there  could  be 
found  two  or  three  thousand  cattle  of  all  ages.  He  kept  several 
hundred  high-grade  Shorthorn  cows,  rearing  the  calves,  and  annu- 
ally buying  hxmdreds  of  steers.    Within  the  last  ten  years  b^  had^ 
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changed  his  plans  so  far  as/to  usually  fatten  his  steers  at  two  years 
old,  instead  of  keeping  them  until  thev  were  four  or  five  years  old, 
but  to  the  last  he  adhered  to  this  simple  system  of  outdoor  feeding, 
and  without  stabling  his  cattle.  That  ms  cattle  were  of  the  first 
rank  was  abundantly  demonstrated,  but  many  thought  that  the  in- 
creasing value  of  his  lands  and  the  higher  prices  for  com  had  so 
changed  the  conditions  that  greater  profit  would  have  been  secured 
from  systems  more  careful  of  the  lood  used.  His  was  the  most 
marked  instance  of  success  in  a  system  practiced  by  hundreds. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  farms  m  the  great  cattle-growing 
re^on,  farms  of  more  moderate  extent,  on  which  cattle  are  not  the 
chief  product.  Thus  there  may  be  ten  or  twenty  cows.  In  many 
cases  these  are  milked,  butter  made,  and  the  calves  reared  on  the 
skimmed  milk.  In  many  other  cases,  where  the  cows  suckle  their 
calves,  a  second  calf  is  purchased  and  reared  after  the  first  is  weaned. 
The  calves  are  fed  gram  or  meal  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it.  Among 
farmers  of  this  class  who  make  butter-making  somewhat  prominent, 
having  the  calves  dropped  in  the  autumn  rather  than  in  the  spring 
is  frequently  preferred,  not  only  because  winter  dairying  is  more 
profitable  but  because  it  is  believed  the  calves  do  better,  as  they  are 
well  grown  when  put  on  the  pastures  in  the  spring,  and  come  to  the 
second  winter  better  fitted  for  it  than  does  the  spring-dropped  calf 
to  its  first  winter.  Partly  because  he  has  a  smaller  number,  such  a 
farmer  as  we  now  have  in  mind  more  frequently  provides  shelter  in 
winter  for  all  his  cattle.    Frequently  he  buys  from  neighbors,  in  re- 

?:ions  in  which  corn  is  less  abundant,  steers  one  or  two  years  old  to 
atten  with  those  reared  on  his  own  farm. 

There  are  few  methods  in  which  beef  is  produced  at  lower  cost, 
where  grain  is  used  at  all  freely,  than  by  many  such  farmers,  who 
buy  yearlings  or  two-year-old  steers  at  the  opening  of  winter,  keep 
them  through 'the  winter  on  coarse  and  low-priced  food,  give  them 
abundant  grass  the  next  summer,  and,  as  the  Indian  corn  begins  to 
mature,  about  September  1,  commence  feeding  this  liberally,  at  first 
cuttiuff  the  stalks,  which  are  readily  eaten,  later  pulling  the  ears 
from  the  stalks  without  removing  the  husks,  and  still  later  feeding 
the  husked  ears.  Good  steers  wiU  frequently  add  250  to  275  pounds 
to  their  weight  in  three  months  by  feeding  on  the  CTass  in  pleasant 
autunm  weather,  often  adding  1  cent  per  pound  to  tneir  value.  The 
one  chief  disadvantage  to  this  method  is  that  the  cattle  go  to  the 
markets  at  a  time  when  these  are  especially  crowded  with  the  grass- 
fattened  cattle  from  the  plains,  with  consequent  lower  prices. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  gain  from  more  early  ma- 
turity in  cattle,  and  the  average  age  at  which  beeves  are  sent  to 
market  has  been  steadily  reduced  of  recent  years.  But  it  is  still 
true  that  the  percentage  of  yearlings  slaughtered  is  small.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  months  old  is 
the  more  profitable  age,  under  generally  existing  conditions. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  with  the  mowing  density  of  popu- 
lation, advance  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  and  of  feeding  stuSs. 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  cattle  reared  and  fattened 
under  careful  management  m  every  regard.  This  is  more  especially 
true  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  beef -making  regions. 
Many  thousands  of  beeves  are  annually  stall-fed  in  comfortable 
stables,  and  fed  on  carefully  prepared  rations,  in  which,  while  In- 
dian com  usually  is  a  chief  element,  oats,  bran,  and  oil  cake  are 
freely  used.    Thousands  of  cattle  are  anniially  fed  on  the  by-prod- 
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nets  from  distilleries,  etc.  Aside  from  such  establishments,  the 
practice  of  feeding  cooked  foods  is  exceptional.  Grinding  various 
grains  and  feeding  them  with  chaffed  hay  or  straw  is  a  quite  com- 
mon practice.  Maize  ensilage  is  now  used  on  thousands  of  farms, 
most  commonly  being  fed  to  dairy  cows,  but  an  increasing  number 
are  feeding  this  to  beef -cattle,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  market  demands  of 
recent  years.  Extremely  large  cattle  are  less  common  than  formerly, 
although  the  average  weight  of  the  cattle  sent  to  the  leading  markets 
is  doubtless  greater  than  formerly.  The  highest  prices  are  now  often 
secured  for  young,  smooth,  well-fattened  steers,  weighing  not  more 
than  1,360  to  1,450  pounds.  While  larM  numbers  of  inferior  cattle 
are  still  sent  to  the  great  markets,  tne  local  butchers  consume  a 
great  percentage  of  these.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark  that 
residents  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  in  sections  from  which 
thousands  of  high-clasi?  beeves  go  to  the  great  markets,  rarely  have 
an  opportunity  of  eating  beef  from  such  cattle. 

The  cattle  snown  at  the  fat-stock  shows  annually  held  for  several 
years  past  at  Chicago  may  be  taken  as  well  representing  the  highest 
excellence  yet  reacned  by  cattle-feeders  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  of  steers  of  the  leading  breeds  exhibited  at  this  show  for 
eight  successive  years  was,  in  round  numbers,  1^850  pounds  for  three- 

?rear  olds,  1,500  pounds  for  two-year  olds,  and  1,303  pounds  for  year- 
ings.  The  maximum  weights  in  many  cases  were  largely  in  excess 
of  these  averages.  At  the  show  held  m  November,  1888,  weights  of 
2,080  pounds  for  two-year  olds,  1,600  pounds  for  yearlings,  and  1,070 
pounas  for  steers  under  one  year  old,  were  recorded. 

The  story  of  the  methods  of  cattle  management  on  the  great  ranches 
of  the  western  plains  has  often  been  told.  With  many  points  of 
difference  the  great  ranch  region,  extending  from  Texas  on  the  south 
to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north,  is  characterized  by  a  scanty 
rain-fall  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  wild  grasses  do  not 
make  a  great  growth  at  best,  and  when  the  drought  comes  on  they 
dry  into  hay  upon  which  the  cattle  can  live  during  the  winter.  The 
great  mass  of  these  lands  are  stiU  owned  by  the  Government,  the 
light  rain-fall  making  them  unsuited  for  agricultural  purposes.  On 
these  vast  areas,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  herds, 
frequently  of  half  wild  cattle,  are  bred  and  reared,  and  often  without 
any  other  food  than  the  natural  grasses,  and  with  little  attention  save 
at  the  annual  "  round-ups,"  at  which  the  cattle  grazing  over  an  area 
as  large  as  some  of  the  smaller  States  are  collected  and  separated  ac- 
cording to  their  brands,  the  calves  branded,  the  males  castrated,  and 
the  cattle  best  fitted  for  market  put  in  separate  droves. 

During  severe  weather  the  losses  of  these  cattle  are  sometimes  very 
great.  Of  recent  years  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  there 
must  be  considerable  modifications  of  the  system.  The  scanty  past- 
urage and  the  fact  that  water  for  the  cattle  is  sometimes  only  found  at 
points  a  number  of  miles  from  each  other,  make  it  diflBcult  or  im- 
possible to  conduct  the  business  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  are  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  eonfining  the  herds  within  inclosed  fields.  It  is 
found  practicable,  in  some  regions,  to  cut  suflBcienthay  for  use  during 
severe  storms  in  winter,  but  even  this  is  not  possible  in  many  parts 
of  the  range  country.  The  good  size,  marked  vigor,  and  healtnful- 
ness  and  very  fair  degree  of  flesh  carried  by  cattle  which  have  had 
no  other  fooa  than  wild  grasses  since  weanmg  time,  is  a  surprise  to 
those  not  familiar  with  tne  facts.    In  the  great  cattle  markets  the 
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better  quality  of  the  range  cattle  are  preferred  by  buyers  to  the 
grass-fattenea  cattle  from  farms. 

Some  years  since  many  young  cattle  were  driven  from  Texas  to 
the  more  northern  ranges  to  be  matured,  but  more  recently  the 
supply  of  cattle  bred  there  has  been  sufi&ciently  lar^e.  On  the  part 
of  many  of  the  cattle-owners  commendable  eflforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  herds  by  the  purchase  of  lai*ge  num- 
bers of  pure-brea  or  high-grade  bulls.  The  cnange  in  the  conditions 
of  life  was  so  great  with  these  that  many  of  them  died,  but  there 
has  already  been  a  very  noticeable  improvement.  The  Hereford, 
Shorthorn,  Angus,  and  Galloway  breeds  have  been  chiefly  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  rangemen  prefer  a 
bull  with  comparatively  little  of  the  blood  of  the  improved  breeds, 
believing  the  better  bred  animals  have  less  of  hardiness  and  are  less 
fitted  to  withstand  the  privations  unavoidable  at  times. 

It  is  probable  there  wiU  be  very  considerable  changes  in  the  ranch- 
ing system  in  the  near  future.  As  hitherto  conducted  it  has  not 
proved  permanently  profitable  in  very  many  cases.  Something  of  a 
reduction  of  the  total  numbers  kept,  with  closer  supervision,  prob- 
ably the  utilization  of  the  regions  which  can  be  irrigated  for  the 
production  of  hay,  millet,  etc.,  are  lines  of  change  believed  prob- 
able by  many. 

An  mterestin^  feature  which  has  become  common  in  the  last  few 
years  is  the  shipment  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  from  the  ranges 
for  fattening  in  the  regions  in  which  Indian  com  is  most  cheaply 
produced.  There  are  establishments  in  Nebraska,  for  instance,  fittea 
for  fattening  some  thousands  of  cattle  in  stables  arranged  with  every 
convenience. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  better  grades  of  beef -cattle  will  continue  to  be 
reared  and  fed  in  the  States  properly  classified  as  com  and  grass 

States. 

f 

SWINE  BBEEDING  AND  REARING. 

The  United  States  stands  easily  first  among  nations  in  the  number 
of  its  swine.  There  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Rives  the  num- 
ber, January  1, 1888,  as  43,644,755,  or  nearly  75  for  eacn  100  of  human 
population.  This  estimate  is  made  at  the  season  oB  the  year  when 
the  total  number  is  nearly  at  its  minimum,  as  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  pies  are  produced  m  the  spring  months,  and  vast  numbers  of 
fattened  nogs  are  sent  to  sla^ughter  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
year. 

The  abimdant  and  cheap  production  of  Indian  com  is  the  control- 
ling factor  in  pork  production  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  seven 
freat  corn-producing  States  are  estimated  to  have  had,  in  round  num- 
ers,  20,800,000  hogs,  or  almost  half  the  total  number,  and  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  3,000,000  for  each  State.  Their  respective  rank  was, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska.  No 
other  State  had  2,000,000  hogs  save  Texas,  and  the  poor  quality  of 
these  largely  offset  the  large  number. 

The  rapidity  with  which  swine  increase,  the  early  age  at  which 
they  may  be  profitably  sent  to  market,  the  ease  with  which  the  meat 
may  be  preserved  for  future  use,  and  the  large  use  made  of  the  fat, 
as  also  the  abundance  of  maize  so  well  adapted  as  a  fattening  food, 
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have  made  swine  breeding  poptdar  in  all  the  great  Indian-corn-grow- 
ing regions,  while  the  readiness  with  which  one  or  more  pigs  may  be 
utilized  as  j)rofitable  means  of  consuming  waste  products  from  the 
table  and  dairy  have  caused  farmers  and  many  village  residents  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  to  annually  fatten* at  least  a  few 
pigs. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  hogs  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  believed  those  of  no  other  country  surpass  the 
best  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  distinct  breeds,  but  several  of  these 
closely  resemble  each  other,  except  in  comparatively  unimportant 
characteristics,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  in  the  most  popular 
breeds  towards  greater  similarity.  Early  maturity,  medium  to  large 
size,  quiet  disposition,  and  the  abilitv  to  lay  on  flesh  rapidly,  even 
at  an  early  age,  are  the  qualities  chiefly  desired.  No  breed  not  above 
a  fair  medium  size  is  in  general  favor  in  the  great  pork-producing 
regions,  although  several  of  the  smaller  breeds  are  highly  prized  for 
viUage  pigs  or  on  farms  where  but  few  swine  are  kept.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  swine  of  the  dark-colored  breeds  far  outnumber  those 
white  in  color. 

The  breed  most  generally  found  on  the  farms  in  the  great  ho^- 
rearing  States  is  the  Poland-China — a  name  somewhat  inappropri- 
ately given  to  a  breed  originating  in  southwestern  Ohio  as  the 
product  of  crossing  hogs  of  various  breeds,  among  which  were  hogs 
imported  from  China,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  minority,  some 
brought  from  Poland.  The  Berkshire  was  used  at  different  times. 
"Whatever  its  exact  origin,  the  Poland-China  has  now  marked  uni- 
formity. It  is  almost  entirely  black  in  color,  although  there  is  little 
Srejudice  against  white  spots  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  ear 
roops  at  the  side  pf  a  moaerately  dished  face.  The  body  is  deep, 
legs  short.  The  disposition  is  noticeably  quiet.  While  reaching 
great  size  at  maturity— -weights  of  1,000  pounds  not  being  unknown — 
the  young  pigs  of  this  breed  are  readily  made  fit  for  market. 

The  Berkshire  stands  second  in  number  and  general  popularity, 
and,  perhaps,  may  be  said  to  be  a  more  fashionable  breed  than  the 
Poland-Chma.  As  bred  in  the  United  States  it  retains  the  charac- 
teristics which  made  it  popular  in  England.  It  is  unusually  uniform 
in  color  and  appearance,  the  white  extremities  and  black-haired  body, 
erect  ears,  disnmg  face,  somewhat  prominent  shoulders,  well-rounded 
body,  large  hams,  and  appearance  of  vigor  and  vitality  being  readily 
recognized  by  any  one  who  has  seen  even  a  few  specimens.  Of  late 
years  the  average  size  has  been  increased  without  injury  to  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  flesh. 

The  Chester  White  is  the  name  of  another  breed  of  American  de- 
velopment, the  name  being  that  of  the  county  in  Pennsylvania  in 
which  it  first  gained  celebrity.  Various  crosses  were  used  in  pro- 
ducing the  breed,  and  probably  quite  as  much  of  its  good  reputation 
was  due  to  skillful  selection  and  good  management  on  the  part  of 
breeders  as  to  the  merits  of  the  foundation  breeds.  Except  for  its 
white  color  it  is  not  unlike  the  Poland-China.  The  prejudice  against 
white  hogs  on  the  part  of  so  many  farmers  is  a  chief  reason  why  it 
is  not  more  widely  bred,  as  no  breed  has  more  earnest  friends  among 
good  swine-raisers. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  much  favorable  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted by  a  breed  known  by  different  names  and  the  origin  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  fully  trace,  but  now  most  generally  called  the  Duroc- 
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Jersey,  the  first  name  having  been  arbitrarily  given,  the  second  re- 
ferring to  New  Jersey,  in  which  State  these  hogs  were  largely  bred. 
Many  are  of  a  dark  red  or  "sandy"  color,  of  large  size,  and  as  bred 
a  few  years  ago  somewhat  coarse  in  bone.  They  are  hardy,  and 
when  crossed  on  breeds  which  had  become,  perhaps,  overly  fine- 
boned,  the  results  were  often  very  satisfactory.  The  breed  has  a 
good  standing  in  most  of  the  leading  pork-producing  regions. 

Of  other  breeds,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers,  although  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  swine  in  the  country,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Essex,  a  pure  black  breed  of  small  to  medium  size, 
and  the  small  Yorkshire,  of  similar  size,  but  white  in  color,  both 
breeds  being  noted  for  early  maturitv  and  the  great  ease  with  whidi 
they  can  be  fattened,  and  both  well  adapted  for  crossing  with  the 
larger  breeds.  There  are  a  number  of  other  breeds  of  good  repute 
in  comparatively  limited  localities. 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  hogs  than  cattle  are  nearly  or  quite 
pure  bred  or  else  are  the  product  of  intentional  crossing  of  distinct 
breeds.  Many  good  hog-raisers  believe  cross-bred  animals  are  pref- 
erable to  those  nearly  or  quite  pure  of  one  breed.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  southern  States  and  in 
regions  where  the  abundance  of  forest  trees  tempts  the  farmers  to 
allow  their  hogs  to  get  much  of  their  living  from  the  nuts  and  roots, 
the  hogs  are  oi  inferior  quality,  often  slow  in  coming  to  maturity, 
and  of  small  size,  wild  in  disposition,  active  and  muscular.  But  the 
animals  of  this  description  form  but  a  small  minority  of  the  total. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  the  methods  of  swine  rearing  and  feed- 
ing most  approved  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  most  general 
practice,  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  the  absence  of  complicated 
rations,  and  anything  which  tends  to  much  increase  the  quantity  of 
human  labor  necessary.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  methods 
pursued  with  village-kept  pigs  or  those  reared  in  sections  where  land 
and  grains  are  hign  priced,  but  these  pigs  are  chiefly  designed  for 
home  consumption,  rarely  reaching  the  public  markets. 

In  striking  contrast  with  modes  of  keeping  in  many  countries  the 
traveler  among  the  farms  where  hogs  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  central 
West  will,  during  the  summer,  almost  as  certainly  find  the  hogs 
grazing  in  the  fields  or  in  large  grass  or  cjover  plats  especially  re- 
served for  them  as  he  will  the  cattle.  This  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  pig  is  a  grazing  animal  has  much  to  do  with  the 
cheapness  with  which  pork  is  produced  and  does  much  to  secure 
healthf ulness  among  tne  hogs,  largely  counteracting  the  ill  effects 
produced  by  another  practice  concerning  which  there  nas  been  much 
adverse  criticism  of  American  farmers — that  of  using  Indian  com 
too  exclusively  in  fattening  hogs  and  as  their  food  ration  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  more  common  practice  in  the  Western  States  among  farmers 
who  rear  from  a  score  to  one  or  two  hundred  pigs  each  year,  is  to 
have  the  litters  dropped  in  April  or  May;  if  early,  in  comfortable 
but  often  very  cheap! v  constructed  shelters;  if  later,  in  the  field  or 
grass  yards  prepared  for  them.  As  early  as  practicable  the  pigs  are 
taught  to  eat  grain,  are  fed  corn,  oats,  or  rye,  sometimes  ary,  but 
frequently  soaked  in  water  or  in  "  slops,"  or  ground  and  mixed  with 
milk  or  water.  Generally  large  liberty  is  given.  The  practice  of 
"ringing,"  or  inserting  a  wire  ring  in  the  nose,  thus  preventing 
rooting,  is  very  common,  and'  allows  the  greater  freedom  on  the 
grass  and  clover  land,  of  which  there  are  usually  small  fields  espec- 
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ially  fenced  for  the  hogs.  The  pigs  are  weaned  at  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  of  age,  after  which  the  sows  are  frequently  at  once  put  on 
full  grain  feed  and  sent  to  market  in  the  eaiuy  autumn  or  are  bred 
so  as  to  produce  a  second  litter  in  the  autumn. 

The  practice  of  fattening  the  Earlier  litters  of  pigs,  so  aa  to  send 
them  to  market  when  from  eight  to  ten  months  old,  is  growing  in 
favor.  The  later  litters,  and  those  dropped  in  the  autumn  months, 
are  kept  over  the  winter  and  fattened  either  in  the  spring  or  next 
autumn.  Except  the  brood  sows,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  hogs 
in  the  best  pork-growing  regions  are  now  kept  until  they  are  eight- 
een months  old. 

As  has  been  stated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  are  annually 
fiattened  in  the  \Vestern  States  by  feeding  them  Indian  corn  either 
"  in  the  ear"  or  shelled,  but  unground.  A  considerable  percentage 
of  the  grain  so  fed  passes  through  the  animal  undigested,  and  it  is 
almost  an  essential  to  profit  that  this  grain  should  bo  secured  by 
hogs.  While  the  practice  is  sometimes  regarded  as  offensive  by  the 
fastidious,  there  are  few  methods  of  feeding  by  which  hogs  can  be 
made  to  grow  more  rapidly  or  be  kept  in  more  vigorous  health  than 
when  they  have  an  abundance  of  such  grain  and  also  good  grass 
and  clover. 

When  cattle  are  not  so  fattened  it  is  a  common  custom  to  feed  the 
growing  pigs  about  half  as  much  grain  as  they  would  eat  during  the 
summer,  letting  them  get  the  remainder  of  their  food  by  grazing. 
As  soon  as  the  maize  is  in  or  a  little  past  what  is  known  as  "  roast- 
ing-ear"  sta^e,  liberal  feeding  of  this  is  often  commenced,  in  many 
cases  the  stalks  being  cut  and  fed  with  the  ears.  Of  this  green  com 
hogs  are  very  fond  and  gain  in  weight  rapidly  on  it,  especially  if 
they  have  not  been  grain-fed  during  the  summer.  For  finishing  the 
fattening  process,  mature  corn  is  preferred.  The  fattening  period 
proper  rarely  continues  over  eight  to  ten  weeks.  During  this  time, 
especially  as  colder  weather  comes  on,  the  hogs  are  most  commonly 
kept  in  smaller  inclosures,  so  as  to  keep  them  more  quiet.  Many 
farmers,  but  only  a  •small  percentage  of  the  total,  keep  their  hogs 
in  small  pens  or  nouses  almost  continuously,  either  because,  under 
some  especial  circumstances,  this  is  the  more  convenient  method,  or 
with  a  view  to  securing  especially  rapid  development.  Largo  num- 
bers are  fattened  at  cheese  factories  or  other  factories  at  which  there 
is  a  considerable  .by-product  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  })ut, 
relatively,  these  are  exceptional  methods.  This  may  bo  said  to  be 
true,  in  a  measure,  of  feeding  ground  grains  or  cooked  foods  to  fat- 
ten hogs,  although  the  use  of  meals,  bran,  and  of  oil  cake  is  practiced 
by  thousands.  Ife  is  certainly  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  hogs 
which  are  slaughtered  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country  have  been 
fattened  almost  exclusively  on  Indiaii  corn,  grass,  and  clover. 

Two  notable  changes  in  the  market  demands  in  comparativelv  re- 
cent years  have  greatly  influenced  the  practice  of  breeders.  These 
changes  are,  a  vast  increase  in  demana  for  hogs  of  comparatively 
light  weight,  and  a  fairly  uniform  demand  tmroughout  the  year. 
Formerly  the  percentage  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  summer  months 
was  very  small,  and  the  largest  demand  was  for  heavy  weights.  Now 
large  numbers  are  slaughtered  every  week  during  the  year,  the 
highest  prices  often  being  paid  during  the  spring  or  early  autumn 
months,  and  there  is  a  very  large  demand  lor  hogs  weighing  200 

Sounds  or  less.    The  average  weight  of  all  the  hogs  received  in 
Ihicago  in  1887  was  228  pounds,  in  1888,  229  pounds.    The  avoragQ 
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weight  of  tlioso  received  in  December,  1888,  was  262  pounds,  an  tm- 
usually  heavy  weight,  largely  consequent  on  an  abundant  and  rather 
low-priced  crop  of  Indian  corn. 

The  hogs  exhibited  year  after  year  at  the  fat-stock  show  at  Chicago 
may  be  taken  as  typical  specimens  of  the  best  fat  hogs  of  the  country. 
While  the  weights  are  often  great  for  age,  considerable  regard  is  had 
by  most  exhibitors  to  quality  of  the  carcass  and  symmetry  of  form. 
Tne  average  weight  of  the  ho^s  of  all  breeds  and  crosses,  over  one 
year  and  under  two  years,  exhibited  at  this  show  during  eight  con- 
secutive years,  was  436  pounds;  of  those  under  one  year  the  average 
weight  was  303  pounds.    The  heaviest  hogs  over  one  and  under  two 

J  ears  at  these  shows  averaged  591  pounds,  at  an  average  of  four  hun- 
red  and  twenty-eight  days,  or  a  gain  of  1.15  pounds  per  day  from 
birth.  Of  those  under  one  year  the  average  was  269  pounds,  at  two 
hundred  and  seven  days,  or  1.30  pounds  ^ain  per  day.  The  percent- 
age of  weight  of  dressed  carcass,  includmg  head,  to  live  weight  of 
the  hogs  slaughtered  at  this  show,  during  a  series  of  years,  was  86. 

Few  classes  of  live-stock  breeders  in  the  United  States  have  man- 
ifested more  skiU,  energy,  and  perseverance  than  have  the  breeders 
of  pure-bred  swine.  Each  breed  is  represented  by  national  and  State 
associations,  and  each  has  one  or  more  public  records  of  pedigrees. 
Many  of  the  animals  that  are  recoirded  can  be  traced  back  for  several 
generations.  Remarkably  high  prices  are  often  paid  for  choice  ani- 
mals for  breeding  purposes.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  intelligent 
farmers  who  make  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  swine  the  chief  or  a 
leading  part  of  their  work.  From  some  of  these  breeding  farms 
there  are  annually  sold  from  600  to  1,000  well-bred  pigs  to  be  used  as 
sires  or  dams  by  other  farmers  who  rear  hogs  chiefly  for  the  general 
pork  markets.  These  breeders  have  done  much  to  improve  the  hogs 
of  the  country  and  to  stimidate  interest  in  swine  husbandry.  On 
the  other  hand  the  large  number  engaged  in  such  breeding,  and  their 
general  prosperity,  is  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soil,  climate, 
and  crops  of  the  country  to  profitable  swine  rearing. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  further  extension  of  the  industry  is  the 
occasionally  great  loss  caused  by  disease,  popularly  known  as  hog 
cholera.  In  some  years  the  losses  from  this  cause  have  been  enor- 
mously great.  •Fortunately,  during  the  year  1888,  there  was  compara- 
tively little  of  disease,  and  pork-producers  have  received  prices  giv- 
ing a  fair  profit.  The  unusually  light  crop  of  Indian  com  in  1887 
did  much,  however,  to  reduce  the  number  reared  in  1888,  the  total 
number  slaughtered  during  that  year  being  considerably  less  than 
the  average  for  recent  years. 

Naturally  the  center  of  the  pork-producing  district  is  moving 
westward  with  the  growing  population  of  the  great  corn-producing 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Taking  the  chief  ho^-raising 
States  as  a  whole,  and  the  average  value  of  Indian  corn  on  tne  farms 
where  produced  is  certainly  not  over  one-half  cent  per  poimd.  Ju- 
diciously fed  to  good  hogs,  from  5  to  6  pounds  of  com  will  produce  a 
pound  of  pork;  under  favorable  conditions  4  pounds  will  cause  a 
pound  of  mcrease.  A  good  part  of  the  weight  of  the  fattened  hoff 
has  been  made  at  even  less  cost,  from  grass  and  clover,  or  from  f ooa 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted.  One  year  with  another 
the  producer  has  been  able  to  get  at  least  4  cents  per  pound  for  his 
live  nog.  It  is  evident  that,  if  there  were  no  losses  from  disease  or 
other  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  business  would  give  a  good 
pro&t,  with  a  probability  that  the  numbers  reared  would  soon  be  so 
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great  as  to  materially  lower  prices.  There  have  been  marked  fluctua- 
tions both  in  numbers  ancfprice,  in  recent  years,  with  some  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  number.  From  various  causes  the  exports  of  pork 
to  foreign  countries  have  fallen  off.     Lower  prices  for  beef  and  a 

f  rowing  appreciation  of  mutton  have  tended  to  check  the  home 
emand.  feut  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  long  remain  the  greatest  swine-rearing  nation,  and  that  pork 
production  will  continue  to  be  a  profitable  branch  of  American  agri- 
culture. 


1887 $10, 436, 138 

1888 9,583,411 


LEATHEB  FBODTTCTION  OF  AMEKICA. 

By  Isaac  H.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

There  were  11,773,171  hides  and  19,936,658  skins  tanned  in  the 
United  States  in  1880;  23,812  men  were  employed  in  tanning  and 
10,885  in  currying  the  leather.  Value  of  product  tanned,  $113,348,386, 
of  curried  leather,  $71,351,297.  The  production  for  1888  may  be  es- 
timated at  fron  26  to  30  per  cent.*  above  that  of  1880. 

The  exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  for  the  past  five 
years  have  been: 

1884 $8,305,779 

1885 9,692,408 

1886 8,737,682 

The  leather  is  tanned  by  placing  the  sides  in  vats  filled  with  liquors 
extracted  from  bark  and  agitating  them  at  frequent  intervals;  light 
sides  are  sometimes  sewed  m  bags  and.  the  tan  liquors  forced  gently 
through  the  pores.  This  does  not  include  "oil  and  alum  tanned/' 
which  is  simply  tawed  leather. 

The  varieties  of  leather  made  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
hides  and  skins,  with  methods  of  tanning  and  finishing,  are: 

OAK  SOLE. 

This  is  made  from  green  salted  or  dry  domestic  hides,  the  former 
chiefly.  Hides  are  soaked  in  water  from  one  to  three  days,  fleshed, 
then  put  in  limes  and  wheeled  from  one  pit  to  another  from  three  to 
five  days.  The  limes  are  cold  and  the  process  loosens  the  hair.  The 
hides  are  taken  out,  unhaired  over  the  beam,  washed  in  pure  water 
and  worked  on  the  grain  to  remove  superfluous  lime;  then  handled 
in  weak,  sour  liquors  for  three  weeks;  then  laid  away  in  fresh  oak 
liquors  and  ground  oak  bark  for  three  or  four  months;  then  washed, 
oiled,  dried,  dampened,  and  laid  in  piles  to  sammy,  and  rolled. 

If  scoured  backs  are  made,  the  hide,  after  tanning,  or  when  par- 
tially tanned,  is  trimmed  and  scoured  on  the  grain.  This  leather  is 
used  mainly  for  the  soles  of  fine  shoes.  Backs  are  tanned  of  whole 
hides,  from  which  the  heads  and  bellies  are  trimmed  oflf  when  par- 
tially finished.  The  scoured  backs  are  the  highest-priced  sole-leather 
made. 

UNION  SOXiB-LBATHEB. 

This  is  made  almost  entirelv  from  green  salted  hides.  It  is  tanned 
with  liquors  made  of  oak  ana  hemlock  bark,  the  latter  largely  pre- 
dominating.   The  hides  are  soaked  from  one  to  three  days,  fleshed^ 
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put  in  lime  four  or  fivo  days,  unliaired,  put  in  clean  water,  taken  out 
and  worked  on  tlio  grain;  then  handled  in  weak,  sour  hemlock  liquors 
about  three  weeks;  then  laid  away  in  fresh  hemlock  liquors  and  bark 
three  or  four  montns,  but  dusted  down  in  the  "  lay-aways  "  with  plenty 
of  oak  bark,  ground  fine,  taken  out,  washed,  oiled,  dried,  dampened, 
and  rolled,  fiellios  are  struck  through  and  trimmed  oflE  after  about 
six  weeks  in  tan.  Heads  are  cut  off  from  the  hides  and  usually 
tanned  separately. 

Union  leather*  is  popular  in  this  country.  The  production  of  it 
increases  steadily.  It  is  used  largely  for  soles  of  women's  shoes. 
Heads  and  bellies  cut  from  it  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

HEMLOCK  SLAUGHTER  SOLE-LEATHER  (TANNED  WITHOUT  ACID). 

Hides  are  split,  soaked,  fleshed,  limed  two  days,  handled  a  day  in 
hot  water,  and  thenunhairod  and  taken  to  weak,  sour  liquors,  where 
they  are  handled  two  weeks,  then  laid  away  in  liquors  or  12  per  cent, 
strength  two  weeks,  then  changed  to  fresh  liquors  of  16  per  cent,  for 
three  weeks,  then  to  liquors  of  18  to  20  per  cent,  for  a  month,  and 
then  to  liquors  of  25  per  cent.,  and  they  lay  there  a  month  or  more, 
then  are  taken  out,  washed,  oiled,  hung  to  dry,  dampened,  sammied, 
and  rolled.  This  leather  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  dealers  in  find- 
ings and  shoemakers'  materials.  It  is  useful  tor  custom  work  and 
cobbling.  To  some  extent  it  is  exported  to  Northern  Europe.  It  is 
the  highest-ipriced  hemlock  leather  made  here. 

HEMLOCK  SLAUGHTER  SOLE   (ACID  LEATHER). 

Hides  are  split  down  the  back,  then  soaked  one  to  three  days, 
fleshed,  put  in  lime  two  days,  handled  in  hot  water  one  day,  tmhaired, 
washed,  and  hung  in  vats  on  sticks  in  weak  coloring  liquor  one  hour, 
taken  out  and  hung  in  vitriol  vats  forty-eight  hours  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  water;  then  handled  in  sour  liquor  two 
weeks,  laid  away  in  fresh  hemlock  liquors  three  to  five  months,  or 
handled  in  the  extract;  then  oiled,  dried,  dampened,  and  rolled. 
This  sole-leather  is  exported  to  some  extent.  Most  of  the  leather 
sent  abroad  is  tanned  with  acids.  At  home  it  is  used  for  bottoming 
shoes  which  are  designed  for  service  rather  than  for  show. 

HEMLOCK  SOLE  PROM  DRY  HIDES  (NON-ACID). 

Hides  are  soaked  two  weeks,  split,  softened  in  a  hide-mill,  hunj^  in 
sweat-pits  five  to  seven  days,  to  unhair,  taken  out,  worked  in  hide- 
mill  to  unhair,  also  over  the  beani,  then  fleshed,  handled  in  weak, 
sour  liquors  ten  days;  then  put  in  sweet  hemlock  liquors,  say  of  12 

f>er  cent.,  two  weeks,  then  16  per  cent,  three  weeks,  then  18  per  cent, 
our  weeks,  and  in  25  per  cent,  a  month;  then  washed,  oiled,  hung 
to  dry,  dampened,  sammied,  and  rolled.  This  leather  is  used  in  all 
kinds  of  cheap  shoes.  It  is  soft  and  pliable,  and  works  well  imdcr 
the  sole-sewing  machine.  There  is  not  much  of  it  exported;  but  its 
home  use  is  universal. 

w 

HEMLOCK  SOLE  FROM  DRY  HIDES  (ACID  LEATHER). 

Domestic  and  foreign  hides  are  used,  which  are  first  soaked  about 
two  v/eeks,  split  down  the  back,  and  then  put  in  hide-mills  to  soften 
tbem;  then  nung  in  sweat-pits,  well  protected  from  the  weathei; 
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wliere  decomposition  sets  in.  The  pits  are  kept  damp  and  warm.  In 
five  to  seven  a&ys  the  hair  starts;  they  are  then  taken  out  and  worked 
in  hide-mills,  which  forces  neai'ly  all  the  hair  oflf.  Some  tanners 
lime  a  little  after  sweating.  When  hair  and  flesh  are  removed,  sides 
are  thrown  into  water,  colored,  plumped  in  acid-vats  forty-eight 
hours,  then  washed,  oiled,  dried,  dampened,  sammied,  and  rolled. 
Most  of  the  sole-leather  exported  is  made  by  this  process. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  sole-leather 
exported  for  ten  years  past  and  its  value: 


Tears. 


1879 
1880 

18ft2 
1883 


Pounds. 


28,710,023 
21,8^.40:3 
28,G0iJ,t>48 
83,777,711 

28,:yg8,8M 


Value. 


$4,840,882 
5,080,118 
0,472,005 
7,059,006 
6,038,097 


Tears. 


18U 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

■  ■  ■   ■      ■« 


Pounds. 


22,431,203 
2r,818,7tl« 
iU,  205,830 
30. 53"),  488 
28,713,473 


Value. 


$4,613,100 
5,410,830 
4,825,015 
6.(Jie,151 
4,U59,80S 


HARNESS-LEATHER. 

Domestic  steer-hides,  free  from  brands,  scores,  or  horn  scratches, 
are  used  for  making  harness-leather.  The  hides  are  washed,  green 
fleshed,  and  limed  five  days  by  reeling  over  from  one  lime- vat  to 
another,  the  last  vat  having  the  strongest  lime  water;  then  put  in 
a  fresh-water  pool,  and  workei^  through  an  unhairing-machmo  to 
cleanse  thoroughly  of  lime  and  hair;  then  hung  on  frames  in  vats 
containing  weak  liquors  for  three  weeks  After  this  some  split  the 
hide  into  sides,  others  wait  until  the  tanning  process  is  completed. 
After  the  manipulation  of  the  hides  or  sides,  they  are  handled  two 
weeks  with  tanning  liquors,  then  laid  away  in  liquor  and  bark  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  days,  then  taken  out,  washed,  shaved  on  the 
flesh,  scoured  by  machine,  partially  dried,  and  then  sot  out  to  make 
a  firm  grain;  stuffed  with  iish  oil  and  tallow  on  the  flesh  side,  dried, 
blackened  on  the  grain  with  dye  made  from  copperas  and  liquors, 
and  then  finished  by  having  all  the  grease  taken  off  by  slickers  and 
brushes. 

Bridle-leather  is  finished  same  as  harness,  but  is  trimmed  close. 

Russett  skirting  is  bleaclied  after  it  leaves  the  scouring-machine, 
and  otherwise  finished  like  harness,  only  using  loss  grease. 

Harness-leather  is  sold  as  "long  harness;"  which  is  the  whole  side 
with  the  belly  off,  or  as  "harness  backs,"  in  wliich  all  the  offal  is 
trimmed  off.  It  is  exported  to  Europe  to  some  extent,  but  mostly  in 
the  manufactured  state. 

The  exports  of  saddlery  and  harness  for  the  past  four  years  have 
been  in  value: 

IJ^'5 J{178,411     1887 $198,153 

183G 190,804     1888 190.522 


CALF-SKINS. 

Green  calf -skins  are  washed  in  a  vat,  then  handled  in  a  solution  of 
lime  and  water  about  a  week  to  loosen  the  hair,  then  unhaired  over 
the  beam,  put  in  a  bate  of  hen  manure  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  they  are  washed  out  and  worked  over  the  beam  to  clear 
thorn,  and  put  in  coloring-wheels  to  cet  the  color;  then  into  tan 
liquors  and  handled,  from  one  bate  to  another,  for  sixty  days,  taken 
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out,  shaved,  scoured,  stuffed  with  tallow,  set  out,  dried,  and  whitened, 
auu  then  blacked  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  preparation  of  vinegar,  iron 
filings,  and  lampblack.  Calf -skins  are  not  exported,  but  our  tanners 
are  making  them  of  such  excellent  quality  that  they  have  almost 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  imports  of  French  and  German  skins,  which 
until  recently  came  here  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  an- 
nually. Ooze  calf  is  tanned  like  other  skins,  but  prepared  so  as  to 
show  very  little  grain,  and  the  fleshed  side  is  run  over  an  emery 
wheel.  It  is  finished  in  colors.  Calf -skins  araalso  tanned  in  japonica, 
shaved,  colored,  and  made  into  gloves. 

UPPER-LEATHER. 

^  To  make  this  leather  cow-hides  of  a  light  aterage  weight  are  con- 
sidered preferable.  These  are  washed,  fleshed,  put  in  lime  five  days 
in  vats  with  rocking- wheels,  then  unh  aired  and  thrown  in  a  bate  of 
hen  manure  one  day,  then  wheeled  in  weak  liquors  two  hours  to 
form  the  grain.  After  this  they  are  put  in  liquors  and  chang^  every 
day,  giving  stronger  liquors,  from  time  to  time,  for  about  three 
months,  then  skived  and  split,  scoured,  stuff ed,  whitened,  and  black- 
ened on  the  flesh  side.  The  split  which  is  taken  off  is  stuffed  with 
tallow  and  finished  on  either  side,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  wanted. 

COW-HIDB  FANOIZ;  LEATHER. 

Green  cow-hides  d,re  tanned  and  finished  into  imitation  Russia 
leather  for  book-binders'  use.  These  hides  are  tanned  the  same  as 
for  grain  leather,  but  before  finishing  are  split  into  three  parts.  .Th6 
flesh  side,  after  bein^  split,  has  what  is  termed  a  leveling  split  taken 
off.  This  is  very  thm  and  used  for  cheap  trunk  covering.  The  re- 
maining portion  is  rolled  on  both  sides  and  finished  into  **  flexible 
soleff.*'  The  grsfln  side  is  colored  red  and  finished  in  imitation  Rus- 
sia leather. 

Raw  steer  or  cow  hides,  tawed  in  oil,  are  made  into  belting,  lace- 
leather,  picker  and  fly-net  leather,  whips,  washers,  hame  string,  and 
halters.    The  process  is  patented. 

FORMULA  FOB  TANOTNG  AND  FINISHING  CHICAGO  OIL-GRAIN  LBATHBB 

FOB  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

For  the  best  manufacture  slaughter  hides  are  necessary.  These 
are  soaked  in  water  to  remove  dirt  and  salt,  carefully  flesned,  then 
limed  to  remove  the  hair.  After  removing  the  hair  they  are  again 
soaked  in  water  and  put  in  a  bate  of  pigeon  manure  and  water  to  ex- 
tract the  lime.  After  this  is  effected  they  are  again  washed  and  put 
in  mild  liquor,  where  they  remain  for  something  less  than  two  months. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  tanned  they  are  taken  out  and  run  through 
a  machine  to  split  to  the  desired  thickness.  They  are  stuffed  in  a  re- 
volving wheel  with  soft  grease,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  when  suflBciently 
dry  and  firm  they  are  stained  with  a  preparation  which  in  combination 
with  the  free  tannin  in  the  leather  forms  a  fixed  black;  then  they  are 
I)ebbled  with  a  roll  having  cut  in  it  the  desired  figures.  They  are 
then  boarded,  or  softened  by  rolling  between  two  cork  boards.    Some 

{)reparation  is  then  put -on  to  give  the  desired  finish  or  gloss  to  the 
eauier.    Then  the  leather  is  ready  for  market.. 
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This  leather  is  run  through  a  machitie  before  it  id  blacked,  and  a 

Kiece  taken  off  the  flesh  side,  which  is  known  as  a  split.-    This  is 
lacked  and  finished  similar  to  the  grain. 

The  export  of  buff,  grain,  and  split  leather  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  in  value  as  follows: 


1884 $2,062,661 

1885 2,578,991 

1886 ' 2,505,456 


1887 '..  $3,073,833 

1888 2,849,208 


PATENT  AND  ENAMELED  LEATHER. 

Large,  spready  green  hides  are  used  for  this  leather.  These  are 
soaked,  limed,  unhaireci,  fleshed,  and  bated  in  the  usual  manner. 
On  removal  from  the  bate  the  hides  are  worked  in  a  hide-mill,  through 
which  passes  a  stream  of  water-  then  they  are  worked  over  with  a 
bate  stone,  then  placed  in  a  wash- wheel,  where  they  are  worked  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  go  into  handlers,  where  they  are  properly 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  tan-liquor.  The  hides  are  tanned 
m  vats  having  a  circular  bottom,  when  a  revolving  wheel  agitates 
both  liquor  and  hides.  When  about  one-third  tanned,  a  buffing  is 
talceii  0:1'  by  hand  or  machine.  They  are  then  put  in  the  belt-knife 
splitting-machine  and  divided  into  three  parts.  The  grain  side  is 
enameled  in  various  colors  for  carriage  tops  or  upholstery  purposes. 
The  middle  split  is  used  for  splatter-boar^,  or  carriage  and  harness 
trimmings,  and  the  flesh  split  for  shoes.  These  splits  are  tanned  in 
a  wheel  with  gambler  liquor,  scoured  by  machinery,  stretched  on 
frames,  and  taken  out  and  dried.  Then  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  white  lead,  litharge,  and  linseed  oil,  boiled  to  a  sirup,  is  laid 
on  for  a  ground  work;  they  are  tacked  on  frames  and  put  in  driers 
face  down,  then  taken  out  and  rubbed  with  pumice  stone,  then 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil,  ivory-black,  and  a  little  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  dried  thorougUy  after  each  appHcation  except  the 
last  one,  when  they  are  rubbed  down  with  fine  pumice  appKed  with 
flannel.  The  sides  are  finished  with  a  varnish  of  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine in  equal  parts,  copal  varnish  half  the  same,  and  a  little 
asphaltum  or  ivory-black.  This  leather  is  exported  to  some  extent. 
The  exports  for  the  past  five  years  have  been: 


1884 , $116,817 

1885 291,948 

1886 194,600 


1887 $175,063 

1888 148,^ 


CARRIAGE  AND  FURNITURE  LEATHER. 

Hides  for  this  leather  are  selected  specially  for  being  very  large 
and  spready ;  must  measure  at  least  6  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  Hides 
are  soared,  fleshed,  limed,  unhaired,  and  bated  in  order  to  free  the 
grain  entirely  from  lime,  then  laid  in  sour  liquor  as  whole  hides. 
After  a  month's  tannage  they  are  taken  to  the  splitting-machine  and 
split  evenly  in  two  parts.  These  two  parts  receive  slight  further  tan- 
ning, and  are  then  split  again,  making  four  splits  altogether,  which 
are  known  as  grain  buffing,  machine  buffed,  middle  split,  junior  split. 
The  first  or  grain  split  is  used  for  pocket-books,  book-binding,  and 
linings  for  hats,  being  stained  for  this  purpose.  The  machine-buffed 
is  employed  in  carriage- top  leather,  carriage-cushions,  and  for  furni- 
ture upholstering.    The  tnird  or  middle  split  is  for  dash-boards  and 
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for  patent  liarness-leather.    The  junior  split  is  sold  to  manufacturers 
of  cneap  shoes. 

Continuation  of  tannage:  After  splitting  the  partly  tanned  hides 
thev  are  placed  in  a  weak,  fresh-bark  liquor  for  a  short  time,  then 
laid  in  a  bath  of  sumac  liquor,  which  softens  them  and  completes  the 
tannine.  They  are  then  aried,  then  dampened  and  stuffed  with  tal- 
low and  grease  and  stretched  on  a  frame,  to  which  they  are  tacked  and 
left  to  dry.  After  drying  comes  softening,  then  they  are  retacked  on 
the  frame  and  painted  with  from  five  to  twelve  coats  of  a  black  shin- 
ing mixture,  called  japan.  The  leather  is  dried  in  steam-ovens  after 
each  coating.  Patent  leather  receives  more  japan  than  upholstering- 
leather,  which  is  blacked  lightly,  then  painted  with  the  desired  color. 
The  furniture-leather  when  dried  is  softened  on  special  machines, 
hence  its  pliability.  Some  leather  is  boarded  after  the  light  japan- 
ning is  dried,  and  made  to  assume  an  artificial  grain.  Can-iage-top 
leather  is  treated  this  way. 

MOROCCO  AND  KId' LEATHER. 

These  choice  fabrics  are  usually  made  from  foreign  raw  stock,  but 
Texas  and  other  domestic  skins  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million  skins 
a  year  are  tanned.    This  stock  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoos. 

The  skins  are  put  in  a  "soak"  of  water  two  days,  then  red  arsenic 
is  applied  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  hair  comes  off  easily  over 
the  oeam  •  then  they  are  put  in  limes  two  weeks  and  handled ;  then 
pured  with  dog  manure  three  to  eight  hours.  This  is  followed  by 
** slating"  on  the  ^ain  and  fleshing  with  knives  on  the  flesh  side, 
after  which  the  skins  are  put  in  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water  to  clean 
them  ready  for  tanning  in  alum,  gambler,  oil,  soap,  or  sumac,  accord- 
ing to  the  land  of  leather  to  be  produced.  The  skins  are  shaved  on 
the  flesh,  after  tanning  are  blacKed  and  finished  on  t^ie  ^rain  side  in 
glazed,  pebble,  straight  grain,  brush  grain,  or  brush  Ida,  which  are 
the  usual  finisnes.  ^ 

There  is  not  much  morocco  exported,  but  our  manufacturers  have 
improved  their  product  during  the  past  five  years,  especially  in  mak- 
ing glazed  kid,  so  that  it  has  almost  entirely  displaced  the  imported 
article,  which  formerly  came  in  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000 
worth  yearly. 

RUSSIA  LEATHER. 

This  leather  is  made  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  cow  or  steer  hides,  and 
used  for  pocket-books,  furniture-leather,  traveling-bags,  etc.  The 
hides  are  soaked,  unhaired  and  fleshed,  *then  swelled  forty-eight 
hours  in  a  preparation  of  rye  and  oat  flour,  yeast  and  salt,  then  placed 
in  a  solution  oi  willow  and  poplar  bark,  then  handled  for  three  weeks 
in  bark  liquors,  split  into  two  or  three  parts.  After  tanning,  the  hides 
are  cut  into  sides,  washed,  dried,  and  greased  with  a  mixture  of 
birch  and  seal  oil,  after  which  they  are  dyed  in  any  color. 

SHEEP-SKINS. 

The  wool  skins  are  first  washed  and  then  the  flesh  side  is  painted 
with  lime,  and  they  are  laid  away  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
wool  loosens  and  is  worked  off  over  the  beam.  The  pelts  are  put  in 
lime- vats  frpm  five  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  Kind  of  leather 
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to  be  made.  Thev  are  scraped  on  the  flesh,  washed  and  put  in  a 
drench  of  bran  and  rye  flour,  which  ferments  and,  by  chemical  action, 
opens  the  pores  of  tte  skin,  takes  out  the  lime,  and  prepares  the  pelt 
for  tanning,  after  which  they  are  **  scudded"  on  the  grain  side  to 
remove  impurities,  washed,  and  "processed  "  by  being  i)ut  in  a  solution 
of  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  where  they  remain  three  to  ten 
hours.  This  preserves  the  skin  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  is  called 
process  tanning,  and  is  most  generally  used  with  sheep-skins.  An- 
other method  is  to  throw  the  skins  from  the  beam  into  either  bark 
liquor  two  weeks,  alum  one  day,  or  sumac  liquor  two  weeks,  where 
they  are  tanned,  then  taken  out,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  laid  away  "  in 
crust,"  ready  to  be  sorted  for  the  various  finisnes.  A  "skiver"  is 
the  grain  side,  a  "flesher"  the  flesh  side  of  a  split  sheep-skin. 
These  are  finished  white  or  in  colors,  and  used  in  shoe,  book-binding; 
satchel,  and  pocket-book  work. 

Sheep-skins  are  not  exported,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  processed 
skin^,  which  come  in  duty  free,  are  imported  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
to  20,000  dozen  a  week  on  an  average. 

LACE-LEATHER. 

This  leather  is  cut  in  strings,  and  used  for  lacing  belts,  which  trans- 
mit power;  also  for  whip-lashes,  fly-nets,  or  leather  strings.  It  is 
usually  made  from  a  30  to  40  pound  cow-nide,  tinhaired  with  lime, 
put  in  a  pack  of  salt  and  alum  a  month,  then  set  out  on  a  machine, 
stuffed  with  tallow  and  oil,  buffed,  and  finished.  The  t-anned  leather 
is  mostly  made  in  Now  York  and  New  England,  where  it  is  used  for 
factory  purposes.  When  dry  hides  are  used  in  its  manufacture  they 
are  soaked;  softened  in  a  mill,  washed  jln  a  wash-mill  for  a  few  niin- 
utes  to  remove  wrinkles,  then  split  down  the  back  and  divided  into 
sides ;  they  are  then  whitewashed  on  the  hair  side  by  swabbing  over 
them  a  solution  of  lime  ;  they  are  then  piled  up  about  two  hundred 
sides  high,  and  remain  so  ton  to  twenty  uays,  after  which  they  are  un- 
haired,  washed  in  a  revolving  wheel,  and  stuffed  with  tallow  and 
neat's- foot  oil.  The  proportions  of  these  vary  according  to  tempera- 
ture; less  oil  and  more  tallow  are  used  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
sides  are  rolled,  shaved  on  the  flesh  side,  buffed  to  remove  the  grain 
and  prevent  the  lacing  from  cracking,  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  lard 
oil,  tallow,  and  flour,  and  finished  with  a  glass  slicker. 

Rawhide  lace-leather  is  made  from  light  cow-hides,  which  are  put 
in  a  machine,  when  oil  and  tallov/  are  forced  into  them. 

Picker-leather  is  made  from  green  steer-hides,  and  tanned  and  fin- 
ished the  same  as  lace-leather.     It  is  used  for  picker-straps  in  mills. 

Walrus  leather  is  used  to  make  wheels  on  which  emery  is  put  to 
be  used  in  metal-i)olishei'S.  They  p,re  tanned  a  year  in  strong  oak  or 
japonica  liquors,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  an  alkali  process 
which  removes  the  oil, 

nORSE-HIDES. 

These  have  only  been  tanned  during  the  past  twelve  years  in  this 
country.  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  industry.  The 
hides  are  washed,  limed,  handled,  and  unhaired  much  like  other 
hides  intended  for  upper-leather  stock.  The  sides,  after  being  un- 
haired, are  put  in  clean  water  over  night,  then  green-shaved  and  put 
in  a  bate  of  nen  manure  four  or  five  days.    The  bate  is  worked  out ; 
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they  are  handled  in  liquor  six  or  seven  days,  then  laid  away  in  groimd 
barks;  each  layaway  extends  over  about  seven  weeks.  They  are 
tanned  six  to  eight  months  and  are  then  hung  in  the  air  to  harden, 
•then  dampened  and  split.  The  sides  are  flattened  and  leveled  by  the 
currier.  In  finishing  they  are  scoured  and  stuffed,  set  out,  whitened 
and  finished  by  machines,  and  blacked  with  soap  blacking  or  other 
compounds.  Two  pieces  on  the  rump  of  the  horse-hide  are  known 
as  "the  shell."  After  the  hide  is  through  the  lime  this  shell  is  cut 
out  and  tanned*  separately,  as  it  requires  different  treatment  and 
makes  finer  leather  than  the  other  portion.  It  is  finished  on  the  fleah 
side,  while  the  rest  of  the  hide  is  nhished  on  the  grain* 

ALLIGATOR  LEATHER. 

Only  the  belly  and  sides  of  the  alligator  are  tanned.  The  back  is 
scaly,  and  not  fit  to  be  turned  into  leather.  The  skins  are  soaked 
two  to  four  days  in  clear,  cold  water.  They  are  then  limed  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  size  of  skins,  after  which  they 
are  bated  with  hen  manure,  made  weak,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
handled  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  and  then  cleansed  and  thrown  into  a  vat 
of  weaktemlock  liquor,  which  is  gradually  strengthened  to  20  degrees 
in  twenty  days'  time,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  hung  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  softened  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  tool  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, then  handled  in  tan  liquor  of  10  degrees  for  six  or  eight  days, 
taken  out,  scoured  and  sUckered  on  both  flesh  and  grain  sides  and 
stuffed  with  tallow  and  oil,  set  out,  blacked  with  logwood  and  cop- 
peras on  the  grain  side,  glassed,  '^pasted  over  the  black,"  glassed  again 
and  finished  on  the  grain  side  with  gum  tragacanth.  When  these 
skins  are  intended  for  satchels  and  pocket-books  they  are  not  blacked, 
but  finished  natural  color  or  by  the  application  of  aniline  dyes. 

Imitation  alligator  lea,ther  is  made  from  split  steer-hides,  prepared 
in.  the  ordinary  process  by  tanning  in  a  drum  with  gambler  or  oak 
tanning  liquors,  dried  and  treated  with  a  composition  of  linseed  oil, 
boiled  with  litharge  or  sugar  of  lead,  mixed  with  naphtha,  benzine,  or 
camphine,  with  suflScient  lampblack  to  give  it  colonng.  Feur  or  five 
layers  of  this  composition  are  applied,  the  hide  being  dried  and 
pumice-stoned  between  each  operation.  The  last  coat  is  not  smoothed 
off,  but  the  side  is  then  dampened  and  passed  between  rollers  or  dies, 
when  it  is  embossed  with  the  desired  impression  to  represent  an 
alligator-hide.  Any  desired  impression  for  furniture-leather,  wall- 
leatWs  or  hangings  can  be  given  by  rolls  made  to  produce  any  figure 
required. 


THE  COMFABATIVE  COMFOSITIOir  OF  AMEBICAIT  AFD  EVBOFEAV 

BEEF. 

By  Prof.  Chaeles  D.  Woods. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  American  and  European  beef,  as 
made  by  prominent  chemists,  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant difference  in  the  composition  of  this  article  of  food  as  it  is 
produced  on  the  two  continents.  The  following  table,  which  has 
been  compiled  from  Konigs  Nahrungsmittel,  and  from  the  analyses 
of  Prof .  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesley  an  university,  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  reliable  chemical  investigation  of  this  subject : 
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Cuts. 


Neck: 

First  cut,  medium  fat,  American 

SeconU  cut,  medium  fat.  American 

Third  cut,  medium  fat,  American 

Average  of  three  samples 

Total,  taking  weights  into  account 

Medium  fat,  European 

Lean.  European 

Hip  sirloin: 

Medium  fat,  American 

Medium  fat;  American 

Areraxe  of  two  samples 

Very  fat,  European  

Mecuum  fat,  European , 

Lean,  European *. ....^ 

Small  end  strlom: 

Medium  fat,  American. 

Medium  fat,  European 

Shoulder  steak: 

Medium  fat,  American , 

Mediiun  fat,  European 

Shoulder  clod: 

Medium  fat,  American , 

Medliun  fat,  American 

Average  of  two  flamples 

Medium  fat,  European 

Rump: 

Mediom  fat,  American. . , 

Medium  fat,  American 

Average  of  two  samples 

Medium  fat,  European 

Round: 

First  cut,  medium  fat,  American 

Second  cut,  medium  fat,  American 

Average  of  two  samples  

Total,  taking  weights  into  account 

Medium  fat,  European 

Average  of  thirty-two  samples,  mediiun  fat,  American 

Whole  side: 

Taking  weights  into  account,  medium  fat,  American 

Without  kidbiey  fat 

Verv  fat,  average  of  seven  samples,  European 

Medium  fat,  average  of  twenty-one  samples,  Euroi)ean 

Leon,  average  of  zune  samples,  European 


Water. 


60.64 
64.48 

m.oo 

02.04 
61.97 
70.35 
77.50 

66.88 
66.06 
67.46 
63.40 
71.20 
77.40 

60.68 
70.25 

65.83 
70.88 

63.07 
66.61 
66.80 
76.29 

40.23 
66.28 
48.20 
74,60 

66.04 
60.53 
67.79 
68.76 
70.00 
66.68 

62.48 
54  77 
55.43 
72.25 
76,71 


Protein. 


18.26 
19.96 
20.21 
19.48 
19.25 
21.88 
20.40 

17.26 
16.15 
16.70 
18.80 
18.10 
90.80 

16.92 
23.88 

19.40 
24.64 

18.90 
90.66 
19.78 
17.83 

14.65 
16.07 
15.86 
19.06 

19.48 
20.67 
30.02 
19.71 
24.21 
17.59 

16.44 
17.20 
17.12 
21.39 
20.61 


Fats.     I   Ash. 


20.16 
14.49 
17  74 
17.46 
17.77 
6.86 
0.00 

22.94 
26.90 
24.92 
16.70 
9.86 
1.10 

21.53 
3.85 

14.43 
3.08 

16.12 

11.64 

18.88 

6.25 

44.34 

26.79 

85.56 

5.42 

18.40 
8.67 

10.99 

12.40 
4.11 

24.86 

80.20 

27.07 

26.88 

5.19 

1.50 


0.95 
1,07 
1.05 
1.09 
1.01 
1.41 
1.20 

0.94 
0.90 
0.92 
1.10 
0.75 
1.20 

0.87 
2.09 

0.84 
1.46 

1.01 
1.19 
1.10 
1.18 

0.78 
0.86 
0.82 
0.93 

1.06 
1.88 
1.20 
1.13 
0.78 
0.97 

0.96 
0.96 
1.06 
1.17 
1.18 


An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  American  beef  con- 
stantly contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fat,  a  slightly  smaller  propor- 
tion 01  protein,  and  much  less  water  than  similar  specimens  of  JEu- 
ropean  beef.  These  conclusions  are  shown  more  clearly  by  placing 
side  by  side  the  analyses  of  similar  specimens  from  the  two  continents 
as  follows: 


Cuts. 


Neck: 

Medium  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  European 

Hip  sirloin: 

Medium  fat,  American ; 

Medium  fat,  European 

Small  end  sirloin: 

Medium  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  E\m)pean 

Shoulder  steak: 

Medium  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  European 

Shoulder  clod: 

Medium  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  £uroi)ean 

Rump: 

Mediiun  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  European 

Round: 

Total,  medium  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  European 

Whole  side: 

Without  kidney  fat,  American 

Medium  fat,  average  of  twenty-one  samples,  European  — 


Water. 


61.97 
70.35 

57.46 
71.20 

60.68 
70.25 

65.83 
70.83 

65.29 
75.29 

48.26 
74.60 

66.76 
70.90 

54.77 
72.25 


Protein. 


19.25 
21.38 

16.70 
18.19 

16.92 
23.88 

19.40 
24.64 

19.78 
17.33 

15.36 
19.06 

19.71 
21.21 

17.20 
21.39 


Fats. 


17.77 
6.86 

24.92 

9.86 

21.53 
3.85 

14.43 
8.06 

13.88 
6.25 

a5.56 
5.42 

12.40 
4.11 

27.  or 

5.19 


Ash. 


1.01 
1.41 

0.92 
0.75 

0.87 
2.02 

0.84 
1.46 

1.10 
1.13 

0.82 
0.93 

1.18 
0.78 

0.90 
1.17 
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A  11111111)61  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  difference  have 
been  shown  on  the  chart  which  forms  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  animal 
products. 

A  comparison  of  the  fuel  or  heat-producing  value  of  such  similar 
specimens  of  American  and  European  beef  makes  the  difference  even 
more  marked  than  would  bo  suspected  by  a  casual  study  of  the  figures 
reached  by  the  analyses  referred  to  above.  Thus  the  fuel  value  of 
the  similar  cuts  has  been  calculated  as  follows: 

Calorics 
Inlkfla 

Neck  :  Medium  fat,  American 2, 443 

Medium  fat,  European , . . . : , 1 ,  515 

Hip  sirloin :  Medium  fat,  American «3, 002 

Medium  fat,  European ' 1 ,  623 

Small  end  sirloin:  Medium  fat,  American 2, 69C 

Medium  fat,  European 1, 887 

Shoulder  steak:  Medium  fat,  American 2, 137 

Medium  fat,  European 1. 297 

Shoulder  clod:  Medium  fat,  American 2, 007 

Meditim  fat,  European 1, 292 

Rump:  Medium  fat,  American 3, 938 

Medium  fat,  European 1, 285 

The  fuel  value  of  American  beef  is,  in  round  numbers,  from  one 
'and  one-half  to  three  times  that  of  European  beef  as  shown  by  tlicso 
analyses. 

^  The  importance  of  these  facts  is  still  more  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  analyses  of  the  average  dietaries  of  European  work- 
men show  that  these  are  poor  in  the  very  principle  which  is  most 
abundant  in  American  beef.  In  other  words,  it  is  well  established 
that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fats  eaten  by  the  laboring  clas&ios 
of  Europe  is  needed  to  make  their  ration  complete  and  to  givo  tliem 
the  strength  needed  for  arduous  labor.  The  American  beef,  there- 
fore, not  only  supplies  to  the  natives  of  Europe  a  cheap,  wholesome, 
and  in  every  way  excellent  article  of  food,  but  it  gives  the  chemical 
principles  which  are  usually  deficient  in  the  food  as  now  supplied, 
and  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  it  should  become  an  import^mt  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 


OUTBREAKS  OF  SOUTHERN  Cx\TTLE  FEVER  IN  MARYLAND. 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Covimissioner  of  AgricvUure: 

Sir  :  The  recent  outbreaks  of  Texas  of  Southern  cattle  fever  among 
cattle  in  Carroll  County,  Md.,  was  of  such  dimensions,  and  presented 
such  characteristic  features,  as  to  require  a  somewhat  detailed  state- 
ment. 

On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1888,  Darius  Devilbiss,  a  cattle  dealer 
of  Union ville,  Carroll  County,  Md.,  bought,  at  the  request  of  Ms 
patrons,  98  head  of  cattle  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards.  They  were 
purchased  from  commission  merchants  Cassell  &  Wigelsworth,  ^ 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  J.  Cudney,  an  agent.  They  were 
bought  in  small  lots  as  follows :  20,  17,  3,  2,  16,  1,  27,  4,  2,  and  were 
composed  of  cattle  which  may  have  been  in  the  yards  and  shifted 
around  for  several  days. 

These  cattle  were  loaded  into  four  cars  and  shipped  via  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  eastward.  The  cars  are  said 
to  have  been  cleaned,  before  being  used,  by  the  railroad  company. 
They  were  bedded  with  sand.  Arriving  on  August  8,  at  East  Lib- 
erty*, near  Pittsburgh,  they  were  unloaded  into  the  yards  there, 
fed,  watered,  and  reloaded  into  other  cars  bedded  with  tan-bark. 
From  there  they  were  sent  to  the  Calverton  stock-yards,  near  Bal- 
timore, via  the  Pennsylvania  route.  They  arrived  at  Calverton  on 
August  9,  where  they"  were  unloaded.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  driven  along  the  Liberty  pike  to  a  point  some  17  miles  distant 
from  Calverton,  and  then  pastured  at  Mr.  Hoofmeister^s.  On  the 
succeeding  day  Mr.  Devilbiss  selected  72  head  and  drove  them  along 
the  Libertyroad  until  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Unionville  in  the 
evening.  Here  he  pastured  the  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Norris. 

The  22  head  left  at  Mr.  Hoofmeister's  were  said  to  be  ''mostly  fat 
cattle,"  and  on  the  15th  of  August  were  returned  to  Calverton,  and 
on  the  16th  they  were  sold  on  the  market  to  Henry  Eckert,  a  com- 
mission merchant  of  Baltimore. 

On  Monday,  the  13th.  day  of  August,  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle 
were  sold.  A  few  were  sold  the  following  day  ana  a  few  remained 
on  the  place  until  the  17th,  and  some  even  later,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. They  were  sold  to  sixteen  different,  farmers,  as  follows: 
Isaiah  Nussoaum,  12  head;  John  Qaither,  4  head;  David  Dudderer, 
4  head;  William  Baker,  1  animal;  Charles  Poole,  7  head;  William 
Boland,  7  head;  Andrew  Alexander,  4  head;  John  Roop,  5  head; 
George  Devilbiss,  1  animal;  C.  M^  Thomas,  10  head;  James  Etzlur, 
1  animal;  Samuel  Kiefers  9  head;  Darius  Devilbiss  retained  4  head. 
These  farmers  live  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  but,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  vicinity  of  Unionville.  Many  of  them  had  pre- 
viously instructed  the  dealer  to  buy  cattle  for  them  and  had  told  nim 
what  kind  they  wanted. 
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On  August  23  the  first  death  among  these  cattle  took  place.  From 
this  time  on  until  September  9  they  continually  dropped  oflf,  until  at 
that  date  but  eleven  invalid  and  convalescent  animals  were  left. 
Among  these  were  but  one  or  two  which  were  said  not  to  have  been 
sick,  liesides  the  loss  of  the  new  cattle  there  was  a  loss  of  native 
cattle  at  this  time,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  disease. 
These  losses  happened  on  the  foUowing  farms,  viz:  Henry  Dorsey, 
1;  James  Etzlur,  1;  W.  H.  il^aker,  1;  George  D.  Norris,  3;  John  I. 
Barton,  1 ;  Mr.  Long,  1.  Of  thesethe  cow  belonging  to  Henry  Dorsey 
apj)arently  died  from  other  causes,  leaving  7  native  animals,  all  cows, 
which  seem  to  have  died  from  the  fever. 

These  7  natives  with  the  60  strange  cattle  make  a  total  of  67  head 
which  died  at  that  time.  Whether  or  not  they  all  died  from  the 
same  causes  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  histories: 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  August,  Isaiah  Nussbaum  bought  12  steers, 
which  he  removed  to  his  farm.  On  Tuesday  of  the  week  following 
he  first  noticed  that  his  cattle  stood  around  and  did  not  feed.  On 
Thursday,  August  23,  he  lost  his  first  steer.  Another  died  on  the 
following  Monday,  August  27,  and  4  others  on  the  28th.  Between 
this  date  and  the  6th  of  September  4  others  died.  Of  the  original 
12  but  1  convalescent  animsQ  was  left  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  Sep- 
tember 8.  Mr.  Nussbaum's  description  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
these  animals  was  similar  to  other  descriptions,  and  tallies  well  with 
the  general  symptoms  of  Texas  fever.  As  all  of  the  farmers  gave 
these  symptoms  alike  I  will  not  narrate  them  in  each  instance,  but 
place  them  under  one  paragraph.  Mr.  Nussbaum's  steers  had  been 
with  his  native  s^ock,  but  after  the  first  death  he  separated  them. 
None  of  his  other  cattle  had  shown  signs  of  illness. 

John  Gaither  bought  3  heifers  and  1  bull  on  August  13.  He  put 
them  with  his  native  cattle  on  this  date  where  they  remained  until 
the  27th,  when  he  separated  them.  The,  bull  died  August  25  and  a 
heifer  on  September  2.  Of  the  2  remaining  (September  5^,  1  was  con- 
valescent and  the  other  had  apparently  not  been  sick.  If  one  of  the 
other  cattle  had  been  sick  since  the  strange  cattle  were  bought. 

David  Dudderer  bought  4  head  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  August  and 
put  them  with  his  other  cattle.  He  lost  his  first  animal  on  August 
25,  1  on  the  28th,  another  on  the  30th,  and  the  fourth  and  last  on 
the  1st  of  September.  None  of  the  other  cattle  have  since  shown  any 
symptoms  or  the  disease. 

On  August  13  Mr.  Charles  Poole  bought  7  steers.  He  lost  1  on 
August  26,  1  on  the  28th,  1  on  the  29th,  1  on  the  2d  of  September, 
and  1  on  the  9th.  They  were  put  with  his  home  stock  but  removed 
when  they  were  first  noticed  sick.  The  remaining  2  were  sick,  but 
on  October  9,  though  living,  were  very  weak  and  convalescing. 
None  of  his  home  stock  were  noticed  to  be  sick  with  the  fever. 

On  August  13  Mr.  William  Boland  bought  7  steers.  •  They  died 
in  the  following  order:  One  each  on  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  31st  of 
August,  and  3  on  the  28th.  Two  other  cattle  had  been  exposed  but 
have  not  shown*  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Andrew  Alexander  bought  4  steers  on  the  13th  of  August. 
He  put  them  with  the  native  stock,  but  none  of  these  hAve  sincebeen 
sick.  Of  the  former  the  first  died  August  23  or  24;  the  second  Au- 
gust 28,  the  third  August  30,  and  the  fourth  September  1. 

Mr.  Samuel  Kief ers  bought  9  steers  on  August  24.  The  first  of 
these  died  on  August  27,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  on  the  28th; 
1  each  on  the  29th,  SOth,  and  31st,  and  1  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
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ber.  The  steer  now  living  was  the  first  to  be  taken  sick,  but  though 
very  weak,  was,  on  the  8th  of  September,  apparently  convalescing. 
These  cattle  were  at  first  placed  with  others,  but  have  since  been 
separated.    KTo  others  were  noticed  to  be  sick. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thomas  bought  10  steers  on  the  14th  of  August.  Of 
these  he  lost  7,  1  on  the  26th,  2  on  the  27th,  and  4  on  the  28th.  He 
has  3  left,  1  of  which,  up  to  the  7th  of  September,  had  not  been 
sick,  the  other  2  at  that  date  bping  convalescent.  He  did  not  place 
these  cattle  with  others  until  a  week  after.  He  then  tmited  them  to 
his  herd  for  a  week  when  he  separated  them.  No  others  were  taken 
sick  up  to  September  7. 

Mr.  George  Gaither  bought  2  heifers  on  the  14th  of  August.  One 
died  on  August  28  and  the  other  was  still  living  on  September  8,  but 
had  been  very  sick.  These  animals  had  been  with  other  cattle,  but 
were  separated  after  one  died.  The  heifer  had  recently  been  allowed 
to  join  cattle.    None  of  the  latter  had  been  sick  up  to  September  8. 

Mr.  George  Devilbiss  bought  1  animal  on  August  13,  and  it  died 
on  the  30th. 

Mr.  John  Roop  bought  6  head  on  August  13.  Three  of  these  he 
sold,  1  to  Sharetts  &  Devilbiss,  which  died  on  August  29;  1  sold  to 
Edward  Carlisle  died  on  August  28;  and  1  he  butchered  August  20. 
The  fifth  animal  died  on  his  nands  on  August  25. 

Mr.  Charles  Zumbrun  bought  1  animal  on  August  17,  and  it  died 
on  the  27. 

Mr.  Darius  Devilbiss  retained  4  head;  2  of  these  were  slaughtered 
and  2  heifers  died.  The  first  animal  died  on  August  27,  and  the 
second  on  September  3.  These  were  kept  on  the  same  pasture  after 
their  arrival  m  Unionville. 

Mr.  James  Etzlur  bought  1  steer  on  August  18,  and  it  died  on  the 
27th.  This  steer  was  added  to  other  cattle.  The  native  cow  that 
fought  with  it  when  it  first  arrived  died  on  September  3.  He  lost 
no  others.  The  cow  had  no  other  source  of  infection.  From  a  de- 
scription of  her  symptoms  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  she  died 
from  Texas  fever. 

Mr.  Waiiam  Baker  bought  a  heifer  on  Au^st  13,  and  it  died  on 
the  27th.  He  also  bought  through  Mr.  Devilbiss  a  native  cow  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Duvall,  of  Unionville.  This  cow  pastured  in  a  field  ad- 
joining the  roadside,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  where  the 
strange  cattle  passed  and  repassed^  when  being  weighed.  She  was 
driven  with  the  red  heifer  to  Mr.  Baker's  farm.  After  arriving  there 
on  the  13th  she  fell  off  in  milk.  On  the  22nd  of  August  she  aied  of 
the  same  disease  as  the  heifer,  as  near  as  Mr.  Baker  could  judge. 
The  gall-bladder  was  much  enlarged. 

Mr.  George  D.  Norris  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  introduced 
herd  was  pastured.  His  cattle  did  not  mingle  with  the  others,  as 
they  were  separated  by  a  fence.  Though  they  usually  drunk  in  the 
trough  above,  near  by  the  barn,  they  could  have  drunk  from  the 
brooK  in  the  pasture  below*  This  brook  did  not  properlv  run  through 
the  pasture  m  which  Mr.  Norris  kept  his  cows,  but  two  panels  of 
fence,  about  20  feet,  had  been  set  over  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  it. 
The  water  ran  from  the  pasture  where  the  72  strange  cattle  were  kept 
towards  the  pasture  where  the  native  cows  were  confined.  The 
native  cows  were  kept  on  the  hill  during  the  forenoon;  at  noon  they 
drank  at  the  barn  and  were  driven  into  the  lower  pasture.  They 
could  have  toucliec]  noses  over  the  fence.  The  lower  watering  place 
and  the  actual  contact  of  noses  were  the  only  chances  that  1  could 
learn  of  for  Mr.  Norris'  cattle  to  contract  tha  dia^^«»^.    ^^^Rss^2s^5^^M6a. 
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3  of  them  died,  1  on  An^st  23,  after  a  sickness  of  3  days,  another  on 
the  30th,  a  week  later,  after  being  apparently  sick  3  dlays;  the  third 
animal  died  on  September  4,  late  at  night,  of  the  same  symptoms. 
The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  third  cow  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  animal  died  of  Southern  cattle  fever.  ^  The  others,  up  to 
September  8,  continued  well. 

Messrs.  Long  and  Boston,  each  lost  a  native  cow,  1  on  August  25^ 
and  1  on  August  26.  These  cows  hayo  essentially  the  same  history. 
They  stray  on  the  commons,  and  from  their  bells  are  known  as  the 
bell  team.  They  are  known  to  have  grazed  along  the  Liberty  road 
on  the  same  day  after  the  DevHbiss  herd  of  72  cattle  passed,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  they  mixed  with  this  herd  for  a  distance. 

Mr.  Henry  Dorsey  lost  a  cow  about  that  time,  which  a  day  or  two 
before  had  passed  over  a  piece  of  the  same  road,  but  as  this  cow  was 
ill  before  the  11th  of  August,  and  died  in  a  very  few  days  after,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  rnmor  that  she  died  of  Texas  fever. 

In  regard  to  ante-mortem,  symptoms  of  the-e  animals  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  As  in  other  outbreaks,  the  attack  is  so  virulent 
and  quickly  over  after  it  is  first  noticed  that  one  living  at  a  distance 
has  scarcely  time  to  arrive  on  the  ground  before  the  last  animal  has 
died. 

So  far  as  I  could  learn  none  of  the  farmers  had  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  disease  in  their  cattle  until  the  21st  or  22d  of  August, 
and  but  one^t  that  time.  Mr.  Isaiah  Nussbaum  noticed  at  this  date 
that  his  cattle  were  not  feeding  as  they  should.  The  invariable  testi- 
mony of  the  remaining  farmers  is  that  the  cattle  were  well  up  to 
within  two  days  of  their  death.  One  or  two  may  have  noticed  it  as 
early  as  three  days.  At  this  period  the  cattle  were  not  feeding;  their 
ears  lopped;  theu:  coats  were  rough  and  staring;  their  backs  were 
arched  and  flanks  tucked  up,  and  their  heads  hung,  and  were  slightly 
extended.  If  aroused  they  moved  off  to  browse  a  little,  only  to  stop 
shortly  after.  One  or  two  of  the  farmers  noticed  that  their  horns 
were  hot  at  this  stage.  Later  some  said  their  horns  became  cold. 
On  the  day  of,  and  on  the  day  preceding,  their  deaths,  they  mani- 
fested various  symptoms.  Some  stood  with  their  heads  pressed 
against  some  firm  object;  some  supported  themselves  in  their  weak- 
ness by  leaning  against  a  wall  or  fence;  the  gait  of  all  became  wei^ 
and  tottering;  some  manifested  thirst;  a  few  would  try  to  oat  oven 
to  the  time  of  death;  if  there  were  a  number  together  they  crowded 
each  other;  others,  when  approached  while  standing  still,  seemed 
combative  and  either  did  or  tried  to  attack  the  person  approaching: 
some  died  in  or  near  water;  others  died  with  their  horns  interlocked 
with  the  fences. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  able  to  take  the  temperature  of  a  few.  Tho 
temperature  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Charles  Poole's  steers  that  died  was 
106  F.,  taken  about  two  hours  before  death.  The  temperature  of 
the  third  cow  that  died  of  Mr.  George  Norris'  herd,  was  103**  F., 
taken  about  noon  September  4,  but  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  tempera- 
ture was  106°  F.  The  cow  died  that  night.  The  temperature  of  Mr. 
George  Gaither's  remaining  heifer  was  106*^  F.,  taken  about  6  p.  m., 
September  5.  On  the  following  day  it  had  fallen  to  103°  F.,  and  the 
animal  appeared  much  better.  This  animal  was  taken  sick  Monday 
evening.  The  temperatures  of  3  of  Mr.  William  Boland's  cattle, 
taken  on  the  28th  of  August  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Farrington,  were  105®, 
106°,  and  107°  F.  Two  of  these  died  that  evening  and  the  third  on 
August  31. 
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Few  of  the  farmers  noted  any  particulars  of  the  pdstr-mortem  con- 
dition of  the  viscera.  Those  that  did  were  struck  with  the  engorged 
"  blackberry- jam"  appearance  of  the  milt  or  spleen,  the  yellowness 
of  the  fat  in  some  cases,  and  some  noticed  the  urinary  bladder  di- 
lated by  the  dark,  red-colored  fluid  which  it  held.  Some  noticed  the 
animals  urinating  *'  blood"  before  death.  These  post-mortem  obser- . 
vations  were  also  noticed  in  nearly  every  case  of  the  7  natives  which 
died. 
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POST-MORTBM  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  following  notes  are  from  the  posirmortem  examinations  of  the  6 
cattle  which  died  at  such  a  favorable  time  that  they  could  be  ex- 
mined  before  decomposition  had  destroyed  all  normal  and  patholog- 
ical appearances.  The  examination  of  the  first  animal  was  maae 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Farrington,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  The  sub- 
sequent examinations  were  made  by  myself. 

Steer  No,  2. — This  animal  was  the  last  of  Mr.  William  Boland's  7  steers.  It  died  on 
the  night  of  August  80.  As  it  was  3  o'clock  the  following  afternoon  before  the  ex- 
amination was  held,  and  as  the  animal  had  been  skinned  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
decomposition  had  set  in  and  many  particulars  were  obscured.  The  blood  was  black 
and  clotted  in  both  sides  of  the  heart.  A  portion  of  these  dots  were  washed  white. 
There  was  an  excess  of  dark-colored  fluid  m  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  small  perfo- 
ration of  the  intestines  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  was  observed,  but  it  may 
have  been  due  to  the  violent  handling  of  the  carcass.  The  thoracic  walls  near  the 
attachment  of  the  diaphragm  showed  signs  of  inflammation.  The  urine  was  dark 
red  and  considerable  in  quantity.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  showed  a 
few  extravasations  of  blood,  most  of  them  situated  on  the  prominent  ridges.  The 
kidneys  were  decomposed  in  t];eir  cortical  portion.  The  spleen  had  so  far  decom- 
posed tliat  gas  escaped  from  it  with  a  perceptible  sound  when  cut  into.  The  fourth 
stomach  or  abomasum  had  two  patches  somewhat  reddened,  indicating  a  superficial 
inflammation  of  no  great  extent.  The  intestines  were  dotted  with  dark  red  spots, 
about  one-flf  til  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  were  not  of  the  nature  of  petec<Sii89. 
The  mucous  membranes  were  bright  red  on  the  prominences,  in  sAttered  patches, 
but  more  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  and  beginning  of  the  ileum. 
The  serous  membranes  were  fairly  well  preserved  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  duo- 
denum, where  it  tore  easily.  The  duodenum  was  decomposed.  The  Uver  was  too 
far  decomposed  to  be  examined,    The  limgs  were  normal* 
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Steer  No.  3. — Thk  animal  died  on  Mr.  Charles  Poole's  farm  on  September  2,  about 
noon.  The  examination  was  undertaken  about  two  hours  later.  Its  temperature 
about  one  hour  and  a  half  before  dying  was  106*,  taken  at  two  separate  trials.  Its 
eye  swere  inflamed  and  whitened';  after  death  their  interior  appeared  opaque  and 
yellowish.  When  first  seen  the  animal  waB  standing  in  the  pasture ;  it  had  preTi- 
ously  been  lying  down  aod  had  paroxysmal  attacks,  from  one  of  which  it  afterward 
died.  The  animal,  though  the  uanks  were  tuckod  up,  was  moderately  fat.  The  fat 
had  an  orange-yellow  tmge.  The  spleen  wa&r  enlarged  and  tumid  with  blood  of 
black-red  color,  and  of  blackberry-jam  consistency.  The  liver  had  a  heavy  waxy 
feel,  and  a  decidedly  yellowish  color.  The  gall-bladder  was  normal  in  size  and  full 
of  bile.  The  kidneys  were  overlooked.  The  urine  was  very  high-colored  but  not 
bloody  or  wine-colored.  The  abomasum  had  some  slightly  reddened  patches  on  the 
mucous  coat ;  no  ulcerations  were  seen.  The  rumen  was  unpacted.  The  small  in- 
testines contained  occasional  dark  spots,  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  lead  pencil 
The  prominency  of  some  portions  of  the  villous  surface  were  injected  with  blood,  so 
that  a  reddened  appearance  was  presented,  The  patches  of  inflammation  were  de- 
cidedly more  abundant  in  the  ileiun  than  in  the  jejunum.  The  duodenum  was 
blackened  on  its  villous  siuf  ace,  and  a  slight  decomposition  had  set  in.  The  odor 
wa£  fetid.  The  lungs  contained  some  blood  spots,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
made  about  the  time  of  death.  Some  scatterea  lobules  were  collapsed.  One  side 
was  emphysematous.  The  thoracic  walls  near  the  diaphrajg;m  were  roughened  as  if 
from  inflammation  as  in  case  No.  2.  The  heart  diowed  b^od-red  spots  which  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  muscles  beneath  the  pericardium.  These  were  more 
abundant  on  the  left  side  toward  the  apex.  Washed  clots  stained  with  yellow  were 
found  in  each  half.  The  surface  of  the  lungs  was  stained  yellow.  The  f auoee  were 
dark  and  inflamed,  but  this  inflammation  did  not  extend  into  the  trachea. 

Heifer  No,  4. — The  fourth  animal  examined  belonged  to  Mr.  Darius  Devilbiss, 
and  died  the  night  before  September  4,  the  day  of  examination,  in  the  field  into 
which  the  72  head  of  cattle  were  first  driven.  The  examination  took  place  about 
11  o'clock,  but  the  morning  had  been  rainy  and  cold  so  that  decomposition  had  not 
set  in  to  any  great  extent.  She  was  one  of  the  original  drove,  and  like  others  ol 
that  lot  carried  a  large  number  of  ticks. 

The  abdominal  cavity  contained  rather  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  serous 
fluid.  This  fluid  was  rather  dark.  One  portion  of  the  mesentery  appeared  as 
though  there  were  some  peritonitis  present.  The  fat  was  of  an  orange-yeUow 
color.  The  spleen  was  exuarged,  bu€  tiie  color  was  nearly  normal.  The  liver 
had  a  yellowish  cast;  it  was  beginning  to  decompose  on  its  concave  surface,  and 
more  especially  towards  that  part  which  was  next  the  duodenum.  The  gall-blad- 
der was  timiid  and  somewhat  larger  than  normal.  The  left  kidney  was  very 
dark  colored  (from  decomposition)  on  the  outside,  but  apparently  sound  in  the  cen- 
tral portion.  The  bladder  contamed  about  a  gallon  of  claret-colored  urine.  The 
omasum  or  manifolds  was  impacted.  The  abomasum  or  fourth  stomach  was  nor- 
maX.  The  left  lung  was  nomiiedly  contracted,  but  the  right  was  full  and  spon^. 
It  presented  a  yellowish  tinge  on  section,  but  looked  bright.  The  heart  proseoied 
bright  red  spots  underneath  the  epicardial  serous  membrane.  These  spots  had  thdr 
longest  dimension  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles,  and  were  more  abundant  in  the 
left  portion  near  the  apex.  There  were  clotd  in  each  side  of  the  heart,  and  that  on 
the  left  side  was  slightiv  washed.  The  pericardial  sac  contained  an  excess  of  red- 
dish-tinged fluid.    The  fauces  presented  out  little  inflammation. 

Cow  No,  5.— This  animal  was  a  native  cow,  and  the  third  that  had  died  of  sim- 
ilar symptoms  on  George  Norris'  farm.  The  only  posaihle  contact  of  Idbr.  Noxris* 
cattie  with  the  infected  herd  was  either  by  the  brook  or  across  the  fence  as  else- 
where described.  The  animal  died  on  the  night  of  September  4.  Her  temperature, 
taken  the  forenoon  before,  was  108*  F.,  but  m  the  afternoon  it  was  106' F.  This 
co>v,  like  the  other  two,  had  the  habit,  during  tiie  last  days  of  sickness,  <^  press- 
ing her  head  against  the  wall  at  times;  she  was  very  weak  and  showed  some  pain 
when  lying  down.  The  examination  was  made  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  carcass 
was  but  little  if  any  decomposed.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  and  had  the  Uack- 
berry-jam-like  appearance.  This  spleen  showed  a  marblea  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face, with  the  mottling  varying  between  the  normal  gray  appearance  and  that  due 
to  the  blood  showing  tnroueh  tne  serous  membrane.  The  hver  seemed  slightly  en- 
larged and  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  this  was  not  as  marked  as  in  No.  4.  Hie 
gall-bladder  and  surrounding  tissues  were  stained  with  bile.  The  fat  was  of  the 
orange-yeUowTinge.  The  kidneys  were  enlarged  and  had  acute  congestion.  The 
bladder  was  very  full,  over  one  gallon  of  dark  claret-colored  fluid  being  present 

The  intestines  were  more  inflamed  than  any  previous  case.  The  fourth  stomach 
had  all  its  mucous  coat  congested.  The  animal  had  been  drenched  the  dav  before 
with  ^lauber  salts,  and  this  may  have  ^ven  rise  to  this  appearance.    Tne  third 
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Btomadh  or  manifoldB  were  slightly  impactocL  The  duodenum  was  black  in  tke 
mucous  coat.  The  small  intestine  had  numerous  fimall  black  spots  along  its  len^^. 
The  villous  coat  was  reddened  and  in  some  places,  more  especially  the  ilewQ, 
blackened  by  inflammation.  There  had  been  some  peritonitis,  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Considerable  serum  in  the  ahdominai  o«vi^.  T^e  lungs  were  nornwd;  the 
extieiue  tip  of  the  right  was  affecfced  with  Worms,  Sirongyliis  and  micniims.  The 
thoracic  waUs  were  sUghtiLy  inflamed  in  the  posterior  portion  adjoining  the  dia- 
phragm; at  one  or  two  points  near  the  diaphragm  they  were  adherent.  Tne  fauces 
were  normal.  , 

The  foregoing  presents  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  facts  in  connection 
with  this  outbreak.  They  present  also  to  us  what  is  known  of  the 
the  primary  infection,  the  incubation,  the  duration,  and  the  final  ces- 
sation of  the  disease. 

Of  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  that  which  we  have  the  least 
information  of,  viz.,  the  stage  of  infection,  is  the  most  important, 
and  unfortunately  is  the  one  which  is  the  least  capable  of  elucida; 
tion.  The  history  of  the  herd  after  leaving  Chicago  is  comparatively 
clear,  but  before  that  time  but  little  is  absolutely  certain  to  us.  As 
the  herd,  as  stated,  was  made  up  of  at  least  nine  di£erent  lots  when 
purchased  in  Chicago,  it  is  evident  that  those  cattle  may  have  come 
from  as  many  different  localities  as  there  were  lots.  There  are  a  few 
facts  hitherto  unmentioned,  which  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  where 
these  animals  may  have  originated.  In  the  first  place  they  were  a  lot 
of  stockersor  cattle  to  be  resold  for  fattening  purposes;  only  26  head 
were  sufficiently  well  fed  to  be  sold  to  the  Baltimore  abattoirs.  Fur- 
ther, they  were  a  lot  of  mixed  cattle,  1  bull,  64  steers,  and  8  heif  erSi 
Of  those  that  came  under  my  observation,  the  steers  were  in  medium 
condition,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  set  tibiat  bore  traces  of  Here- 
ford blood,  were  ordinary  cattle.  The  heifers  were  young,  but  were 
not  grade  stock.  The  horns  of  the  three  and  four  year  old  steers  were 
as  a  rule  long  and  thin,  but  not  Texan,  as,  instead  of  branching  laterr 
ally,  they  were  more  erect  and  natrow.  One  steer  only  was  branded 
on  the  tnigh.  I  did  not  see  the  brand.  Several  of  the  steers  were 
branded  on  the  horns.  The  brand  was  D.  F.,  burnt  on  each  horn.  I 
saw  neither  ear  nor  dewlap  marks.  The  cattle  were  covered  with 
young,  well-grown  cattle-ticks.  Of  these  signs  that  of  the  marking 
by  branding  the  horns  seems  to  be  the  most  characteristic,  for  this 
mode  of  marking  is  not  a  custom  of  the  range  country,  but  of  some 
restricted  locality  in  the  more  eastern  States.  The  presence  of  the 
cattle-ticks  indicate  that  these  animals  came  from  the  latitude  of 
Washington  and  St.  Louis,  or  further  south,  for  they  are  not  said  to 
be  abunaant  north  of  this  latitude. 

With  but  two  exceptions,  a  heifer  bought  by  Mr.  John  Gaither  and 
a  steer  bought  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Thonaas,  all  the  animals  were  sick.  This 
might  indicate  that  none  had  hitherto  had  the  disease,  as  one  attack 
is  supposed  to  render  an  animal  immune  from  further  attacks.  Mr. 
Qaitner's  animal  was  a  young  heifer,  and  it  may  have  been  that  she 
had  a  slight  attack  which  passed  unnoticed.  Tnough  there  isuncer- 
tamty  as  to  any  of  the  animals  coming  from  the  country  permanently 
infected,  the  evidence  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  outbreak  tends 
to  show  that  they  did  not. 

The  history  of  the  herd  while  at  Chicago,  prior  to  the  6th  of  August, 
when  it  was  made  up,  is  as  indefinite  as  the  previous  history.  The 
only  facts  that  could  be  learned  were  that  these  animals  had  been 
shirted  around  the  yards  through  some  days.  But  this  indefiniteness 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  afford  a  strong  suspicion,  when  we  consider  the 
after  history,  that  these  cattle  may  have  be^u  Vcdo^^i^  ^^^^  "Os^s^ 
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time.  Judging  from  a  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Illinois, 
issned  to  take  effect  the  25tli  of  September,  there  had  been,  previous 
to  the  latter  date,  no  effective  means  taken  to  insure  that  cattle  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Southern  cattle  fever  should  not  come  in  contact  either 
with  affected  Southern  cattle  or  with  their  traiL  The  shifting  of 
these  cattle  from  pen  to  pen  increased  the  chances  of  infection  from 
Southern  cattle,  thousanas  of  which  were  weekly  passing  through  the 
yards.* 

After  the  6th  of  August  all  the  cattle  passed  through  the  same 
conditions,  but  to  what  extent  they  wore  exposed  to  any  contagion 
eu  route  from  the  Chicago  to  the  Calverton  drove-yards  can  not 
be  learned.  Their  chances  of  infection  ceased  after  leaving  the  Cal- 
verton yards. 

As  nearly  all  died  about  the  same  time,  it  may  be  urged  that  they 
must  have  contracted  the  disease  after  being  collected  into  one  herd, 
for  it  is  generally  believed  that  one  native  cow  can  not  take  it  from 
another.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  outbreak  shows,  liowovor, 
that  these  sick  animals  did  give  the  disease  to  at  least  eight  native 
cows,  under  conditions  far  more  unfavorable  than  those  presented 
by  the  animals  transported  and  driven  together  in  a  close  drove. 
There  is  no  resison  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  this  disease  may  not 
have  spread  while  the  cattle  were  en  route. 

The  time,  then,  during  which  I  consider  that  the  herd  was  ex- 
posed was  about  a  week,  or  from  a  day  or  two  before  tho  Gth  until 
the  10th  of  August.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
though  there  were  increased  probabilities  of  infection  at  cer- 
tain points,  it  'vk^ould  be  unjust  to  say  that  it  did  occur  in  any  par- 
ticular place  until  the  weight  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  bears 
out  the  assertion.  Also  that  a  single  hour's  exposure  to  the  trail 
of  infected  cattle  at  any  point  along  the  route  would  have  been 
suflBcient  to  infect  the  herd.  From  the  time  that  tho  'animals 
were  exposed  until  they  began  to  show  signs  of  the  disease  was  the 
period  in  which  the  disofvse  was  incubating  or  developing.  Each  of 
the  farmers  stated  that  they  did  not  notice  that  the  cattle  were  sick 
until  two  or  three  days  before  they  died.  This  stage  extended  from 
the  10th  to  the  20th,  when  one  or  two  were  noticed  to  be  ill,  or  until 
the  24th,  when  more  showed  symptoms.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
was  therefore  about  twd  weeks.  It  covered  a  part  or  all  of  the  time 
that  the  cattle  wore  in  transit  from  Chicago  to  Calverton,  and  the 
time  until  after  the  cattle  were  distributea  to  the  farms  on  which 
they  died.  During  the  first  part  of  this  period  the  cattle  wore  neces- 
sarily restless,  excited,  and  over-heated,  on  account  of  tho  transix)r- 
tation.  During  the  latter  part  they  were  only  subject  to  such  dis- 
turbances as  would  accompany  their  becoming  accustomed  to  a  now 
place. 

The  stage  of  manifest  fever  succeeded,  and  although  it  occupied 
but  two  or  three  clays  for  each  animal,  yet  for  the  herd  collectively 
it  extended  from  the  21st  of  August  to  the  4th  of  September,  and  for 
tho  herd  can  bo  considered  as  embracing  about  a  week  and  a  half. 
For  about  70  per  cent,  of  those  that  died  this  stage  was  comprised 
within  a  week. 


i 


*Tlio  already  eft  repeated  experiment  of  allowing;  native  cattle  to  live  on  the 

trail  of  Texas  cuttle*,  which  was  initiated  on  the  3d  of  July  in  the  Chicago  stiKk- 

yards,  by  placing  five  cows  in  pens  frequented  by  Texas  cattle,  with  the  reeultinff 

illness  of  all  and  the  death  ot  lour  from,  the  Southern  cattle  fever,  is  sufficient  of 

itself  to  indicate  that  iitocUon  in  theae  -^^^  ""^  c^Xft^^icjweihltt, 
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This  stage  was  abruptly  torminated  by  death  in  85  per  cent,  of  the 
original  herd  of  cattle  taken  to  Unionville— not  an  extremely  high 
percentage  of  fatality  to  be  caused  by  this  disease,  but  very  high 
when  compared  with  that  caused  by  other  contagious  diseases  of 
cattle  in  this  country.  The  remaining  15  per  cent,  were,  on  the  9th  day 
of  September,  convalescing,  but  the  most  of  them  appeared  to  have 
been  very  sick  and  as  though  they  had  small  chances  of  recovering. 
The  table  (I)  shows  that  this  stage  had  reached  its  maximum  on  tne 
28th  of  August  and  fell  rapidly  off,  there  being  after  this  but  two 
deaths  a  day,  excepting  the  30th,  when  there  were  five.  This  scatter- 
ing of  the  fatality  seems  to  indicate  that  these  animals  were  perhaps 
better  able  to  resist  the  disease  than  those  stricken  down  earper.  In 
the  cases  of  introduced  cattle  that  I  was  able  to  examine  there 
seemed  to  be  a  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease  than  existed  in  the 
single  native  cow  that  I  examined;  that  is,  the  animals  dying  in 
these  later  days  had  passed  through  the  acute  stages  and  were  enter- 
ing into  the  chronic  stages  of  the  disease. 

These  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  roughly  reviewed  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  wnich  considers  the  disease  of  the  herd  and  not  of  indi- 
viduals: 

Table  IL  * 

Stage  of  infection,  one  week. 
Stage  of  incubation,  two  weeks, 
Stage  of  fever,  two  weeks. 

• 

For  the  individuals  affected,  the  following  table  will  more  nearly 
represent  the  truth: 

Table  IIL 

Ezpo6e<I  to  infection,  part  or  all  of  seven  days. 
Stage  of  incubation,  thirteen  to  twenty-five  days. 
Stage  of  fever,  two  to  tiiree  days. 

As  the  exact  date  of  -exposure  can  not  be  learned,  these  dates  are 
only  approximate.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  the  cattle  could  have 
had  the  disease  before  being  brought  together  in  Chicago;  so  that  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  whole  course  of  the  outbreak  was  com- 
prised within  from  four  to  five  weeks.  The  death  of  the  animals 
occurring  as  early  as  fifteen  days,  and  the  destruction  of  the  bulk  of 
the  herd  within  twenty  days,  after  the  herd  was  made  up,  indicate 
<that  the  outbreak  was  one  of  the  virulent  type.  In  this  outbreak 
the  period  of  thu'teen  to  twenty  days  is  necessarily  as  long  as  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  diseased  cattle, 
for  they  were  collected  on  the  6th  of  August,  separated  on  the  13th, 
and  had  nearly  all  died  by  the  28th.  The  period  of  exposure  for  at 
least  part  of  the  animals,  if  not  all,  supposing  that  all  nad  not  been 
infected  before  the  herd  was  made  up,  was  from  the  Cth  to  the  13th 
of  August,  the  dates  between  which  all  of  these  animals  were  more 
or  less  intermingled,  or  seven  dava.  The  total  duration  of  the  out- 
break was  about  five  weeks,  or  tnirty-five  days. 

THB  DISBASB  AMONG  NATIVE  CATTLE. 

At  the  time  of  this  outbreak  eight  native  cows  died  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  they  died  of  the  Southern 
cattle  fever.  They  belonged  to  William  Baker,  James  Etzler,  George 
Norris,  and  Long  &  Boston.    These  animals  were  infected  under  a 
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variety  of  ciroumstances,  but  all  died  with  the  same  BTmptoms,  and 
in  cases  that  were  observed,  showed  characteristic  lesions  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Of  these  animals  those  belonging  to  Long  &;  Boston  were  the  first 
exposed  to  the  disease.  As  narrated  aboveyjthey  were  not  only  past- 
ured along  the  road  on  the  same  afternoon  that  the  herd  had  oeen 
driven  to  tJnionville,  but  had  probably  mixed  with  the  herd  for  some 
distance.  About  this  latter  point  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  two  cattle  were  known  as  tile  "bell  team,"  and  past- 
ured on  the  commons.  They  were  first  exposed  on  the  11th  of  August. 
They  may  have  pastured  along  the  road  after  that  date.  They  also 
may  have  had  communication  with  Samuel  Kiefer's  cattle  on  an  ad- 
joining rarm.  Each  was  noticed  -to  be  sick  about  two  dajrs  before 
death,  and  on  opening  the  bladders  they  were  found  to  be  filled  with 
red  fluid.  Such  symptoms  as  could  be  obtained  corresponded  with 
those  passed  through  by  other  animals  stricken  with  the  disease. 
The  first  one  died  on  the  25th  and  the  second  on  the  26th  of  August. 
Prom  the  first  opportunity  of  exposure  until  death  but  fourteen  days 
had  elapsed.  Tlie  animals  in  each  case  showed  their  illness  on  the 
day  before  death,  and  therefore  the  incubative  stage  could  have  been 
but  twelve  days  at  #ie  outside  for  the  first,  and  tnirteen  for  the  sec- 
ond. The  first  stage  of  infection  lasted  in  either  case  but  a  few  hours. 
These  were  the  first  native  cows  exposed. 

The  next  native  cows  exposed  belonged  to  Mr.  George  Norris  and 
were  pastured  in  an  adjoiniM  pasture.  A  few  feet  of  a  brook  that 
ran  through  the  pasture  connning  the  natives  were  included  in  their 
pasture.  They  were  first  exposed  on  the  11th  of  August,  when  the 
mf  ected  herd  was  admitted.  The  first  sickened  on  the  22d  and  died 
on  the  23d;  the  second  died  on  the  29th,  being  ill  but  ,two  days;  the 
third  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  having  been  ill  but  one  day,  and 
the  fourth  on  the  11th.  Two  others  are  said  to  have  died,  but  of 
these  I  could  get  no  positive  data.  Each  having  died  at  such  regular 
intervals  caused  Mr.  iTorris  to  think  that  they  had  been  catching  the 
disease  from  each  other.  *  The  first  could  not  nave  had  a  longer  mou- 
bative  stage  than  from  the  11th  to  the  23d  of  August,  or  eleven  days,  f 
The  second  may  have  had  an  incubative  stage  of  nineteen  days,  the 
third  twenty-four  days,  and  the  fourth  thirty-one  days.  The  incuba- 
tive stage  of  these  latter  animals  will  rest  more  in  doubt,  for  they 
may  not  have  contracted  the  disease  as  early  as  the  first.  The  stage 
of  rever  in  each  case  was  about  two  davs.  These  animals,  as  oe- 
scribed  in  the  historical  evidence,  died  of  Southern  cattle  fever.    The 

S)st'mo7iein  examination  of  the  third  that  died  fully  confirmed  the 
agnosis. 

Mr.  William  Baker  drove  home  on  August  13  an  infected  heifer 
and  a  native  cow  bought  in  the  village.  The  cow  fell  oflE  in  milk 
after  arriving,  but  regamed  it  subsequently.  She  died  on  the  22d  of 
August,  six  days  before  the  heifer.  Further  than  external  symp- 
toms there  was  little  to  be  relied  upon.  It  was  said  that  they  acted 
alike,  and  that  the  cow  had  a  largB  gall-bladder.  The  date  of  incu- 
bation in  this  case,  if  th£  cow  died  of  the  disease,  was  but  nine  dajrs 
at  the  outside.    If  we  allow  two  days  as  the  stage  of  fever  then  it 

*TfaA  fbUowiae  data  are  vhiated  bj  the  jraseBce  of  the  M  head  hoQ^  In  Oii- 
cage  and  placed  ia  the  meadows  June  28.    See  history  at  end  of  article. 

fin  truth,  this  period  waa  nearer  ten  foU  days  than  eleven,  for  the  animals  did 
not  arrive  until  the  evening  of  the  11th,  and  the  22d  and  28d  ehonld  be  called  days 
of  the  stage  of  fbver. 
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was  but  ei^iit  days.  This  time  is  the  shortest  stage  of  incuba- 
tion of  any  m  the  lot;  in  fact>  it  is  so  short  that  nnless  fnrther  expe- 
rience demonstrates  that  such  a  short  stage  of  incubation  may  be 
Sassed  through  at  times,  we  may  suspect  that  another  disease  may 
ave  killed  the  cow. 

The  steer  that  infected  the  cow  on  Mr.  James  Etzlur's  place  was 
taken  there  on  the  18th  of  August.    There  were  other  cows  on  the 

Elace,  but  this  one  that  died  was  observed  to  have  actual  contact  in 
ghting  with  the  strange  steer.  The  cow  died  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, after  an  incubative  stage  of  fourteen  days  at  the  outside,  allow- 
ing two  days  for  the  fever. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  to  present  these  facts  more  clearly 
and  concisely: 

Tablk  IV, 


Karnes. 


Long  . 

Boston 
Korris 

Do. 

Do. 
Baker 
Etzlur 


Oows. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
I 
I 


First  ex- 
posed. 


Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  18 


Died. 


Aug.  S6 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  80 
Sept.  4 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  30 


Period 
of  incu- 
badoQ. 


Days, 

13 
11 
19 

14 


Duration  of  fever. 


Each  was  noticed  to  be  sick 
about  two  ds^ 


A  comparison  of  the  data  of  Table  III  with  those  of  Table  IV  af- 
fords much  confirmative  evidence.  In  the  outbreak  amongst  the 
introduced  cattle  the  stage  of  infection  was  said  to  be  during  a  week. 
The  native  cows  stricken  seem  to  show,  from  the  variety  of  methods 
of  exposure,  that  the  time  of  infection  is  not  necessarily  long.  It 
may  be  but  an  hour  and  include  a  longer  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
Long  &  Boston  cows,  if  actual  contact  was  necessary,  this  stage  lasted 
but  a  few  minutes;  if  pasturing  along  the  road  was  the  means  of  in- 
fecting the  cattle  then  there  need  not  necessarily  have  been  even  a 
few  hours.  The  other  cows  were  exposed  through  a  longer  period. 
The  two  belonging  to  Baker  and  Etziur  had  not  only;  opportunity  of 
actual  contact  out  of  feeding  in  the  same  pasture  with  the  diseased 
animals.  The  other  three  cows  had  less  opportunity  of  contact,  and 
none  of  feeding  in  same  pasture,  and  were  thought  to  have  had  little 
opportunity  or  being  infected  by  drinking.  They  were  infected, 
however,  and  it  must  be  ascribea  either  to  actual  contact  over  the 
fence  or  to  their  drinking  the  same  water.  Mr.  Etzlur^s  steer,  which 
was  not  bought  until  the  18th  of  August,  showed  that  the  disease  in 
this  case  was  communicable  from  it  to  the  cow  fully  a  week  after 
the  other  cows  had  been  infected,  or  that  the  time  during  which  the 
herd  was  capable  of  infecting  other  cattle  was  at  least  eight  days.  In, 
all  the  cases  of  infection  the  mfecting  cattle  are  shown  by  the  history 
to  have  been  recently  excited  and  heated  before  the  exposure  of  the 
native  cows.  The  only  one  of  Etzlur's  cattle  that  was  stricken  was 
the  cow  that  fought  with  the  steer  immediately  after  its  arrival  and 
had  actual  contact. 

There  are  in  the  infection  of  the  natives  these  different  methods  of 
infection  placed  before  us,  viz.,  through  actual  contact,  through 

Easturage,  and  through  the  drinking  water.    Actual  contact  may 
ave  been  denied  to  none.    The  Long  &  Boston  bell  team.  ofE^x^  t\i& 
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only  possible  exception.  Contact  tlirough  pasturage  was  denied  to 
the  iNorris  cattle.  Contact  through  drinking  water  was  probably 
denied  to  the  bell  team.  Those  native  cattle  which  were  known  to 
have  most  communication  with  the  infected  cattle  are  those  that  died. 

The  stage  of  incubation  in  the  outbreak  amonff  the  native  cattle 
occupied  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  tne  infecting  herd. 
With  some  of  the  animals  the  time  seems  to  have  been  shorter  among 
the  natives,  indicating  a  greater  virulence  of  the  disease,  but  this 
may  simply  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  were  milch 
cows  ana  less  able  to  resist  the  contagion.  Mr.  Norris'  first  cow  that 
died  offers  the  shortest  time  that  we  are  entirely  certain  of.  The 
eight  days'  incubation  of  Mr.  Baker^s  cow  is  the  shortest,  but  showing 
an  illness  on  the  first  night  that  it  is  driven  home  vitiates  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement.  1  think,  however,  that  the  cow  died  of  South- 
em  cattle  fever,  and  this  time  is  the  shortest  of  which  there  is  record. 
Excepting  the  last  three  of  Mr.  Norris'  cattle,  which  died  in  nineteen, 
twenty-four,  and  thirty-^ne  days,  respectively,  all  died  within  two 
weeks  after  the  first  possible  exposure.  The  two  exceptions  may 
have  died  within  two  weeks  after  exposure,  as  there  is  no  certajnty 
when  they  were  first  infected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
stages  of  incubation  given  in  Table  IV  not  only  include  the  time  of 
stage  of  infection,  but  also  the  time  of  the  stage  of  fever.  If  we  allov 
one  day  only  for  the  stage  of  infection  and  two  days  for  the  stage  of 
fever  there  are  left  eignt,  ten,  eleven,  sixteen,  twenty-three,  and 
thirty  days,  excluding  Mr.  Baker's  cow,  which  had  five  or  six  days. 
The  three  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  Norris,  which  died  in  nineteen, 
twenty-four,  and  thirty-one  days  after  infection,  oflfer  to  us  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  may  nave  contracted  the  disease  from  each  other 
m  turn,  as  Mr.  ITorris  himself  thought.  The  stage  of  fever  in  all 
these  oattle  occupied  about  two  days  each. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  point  out  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  facts  in  the  above  outbreak,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  characters, 
make  the  history  of  this  outbreak  an  imi)ortant  one  in  the  clinical 
history  of  the  disease.  In  comparing  this  outbreak  with  others  it 
will  be  found  that  there  are  but  few  which  record  such  a  short  period 
of  incubation,  especially  among  the  natives,^which  have  been  more 
virulent,  and  show  a  clearer  record  in  regard  to  the  infection  and 
disease  among  natives. 


In  regard  to  the  outbreak  of  disease  among  cattle  near  West- 
minster, Carroll  County,  Md.,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  hs  follows: 

Mr.  Harry  Cover,  of  Westminster,  bought  105  head  of  cattle  in  Chicago  on  the 
10th  of  Augus>t,  1888.  The  herd  wqb  composed  of  nmnerous  small  lots.  These  cat- 
tle were  loaded  on  the  ISth  of  August  ana  shipped  to  Tan^j^wn,  Md.,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  17th.  They  were  unloaded  and  fed  at  East  Liberty,  Pa. ,  on  the  15tlL 
There  were  but  few  marks  designating  the  ori^nal  pastures  of  these  cattle.  The 
ear  tags  of  a  few  showed  that  they  came  from  >lisooun. 

On  me  18th  of  August  the  cattle  were  distributed  to  tbese  farmers:  Samuel  Cover, 
f)3  head:  B.F.Shryver,  80;  Edward  Mattliias,  5;  Allie  Shafer,  6;  FredBachman,  1; 
Mr.  Myers,  10. 

Of  Mr.  Siunuel  Cover's  herd,  8  head  died  and  4  others  were  taken  ill.  One  died  on 
the  25th  of  August;  8  on  the  26th,  2  on  the  29th,  1  on  the  81st  of  August,  and  1  on 
the  1st  of  September.  Mr.  B.  F.  Shryver  lost  1  on  the  2oth  of  August.  There  was 
1  other  animal  which  either  strayed  away  or  died.  Mr.  Edward  Matthias  lost  1  od 
the  26th  of  August    This  makes  a  total  of  10  head  which  died. 
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The  accounts  of  the  syxnptoins  were  mcagor,  but  such  as  I  could  get  were  those  of 
Southern  cattle  fover. 

In  this  outbreak  there  was  an  incubation  period  of  about  fourteen  days,  allowing 
two  days  for  the  stage  of  fever,  and  supposing  that  they  may  have  been  infected  in 
the  Cliicago  stock-yards.  The  fever  was  completed  in  twenty-two  days  from  the 
time  that  the  cattle  left  Chicago.  No  natives  were  reported  sick.  There  being  105 
head  involved, and  but  10  died,  shows  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  extensively 
in  the  herd.  As  4  others  only  were  rejwrted  sick,  it  may  have  been  that  these 
14  belonged  to  one  of  the  smaller  bunches  that  composed  the  largo  herd  and  were 
alone  exposed  in  some  of  the  cattle-pens  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 

The  coincidence  in  dates  between  this  outbreak  and  that  occurring  amon^  the 
cattle  bought  at  tlie  same  yards  but  little  earlier  (the  6th  of  August)  bj  Mr.  Darius 
Devilbiss  and  taken  to  Union  ville  in  Carroll  County  is  worthy  of  attention.  In  each 
outbreak  the  cattle  began  dying  about  the  same  date,  and  the  maxijmum  of  deaths 
on  a  given  date  was  noticed  in  each  instance  about  the  same  time.  Tlie  stage  of 
incubation  in  each  case  was  strikingly  alike.  This  outbreak  would  confirm  one  in 
the  belief  that  the  Unionville  outbr^^  originated  in  Chicago. 


Tlie  following  are  the  facts,  as  near  as  I  could  learn  them,  regard- 
ing an  outbreaK  of  disease  among  cattle  near  Union  Bridge,  Md. 
The  information  was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Repp,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  sick  cattle: 

On  August  1, 1888,  the  firm  of  Keck  &  Repp,  of  Union  Bridge,  Md. ,  sliipped  from 
Waynesborough  Junction,  Augusta  County,  Va. ,  a  car-loa<i  of  cattle.  On  August  10 
they  shipped  another  from  the  same  place.  These  were  taken  directly  to  Union 
Bridge  and  distributed. 

Tlie  first  car-load  consisted  of  21  head ;  7  head  of  these  were  driven  to  the  Repp 
farm  and  14  distributed  in  varioiis  quarters,  llie  second  car-load  contained  13 
head ;  of  these  2  cows  were  sold  and  11  were  driven  to  the  Repp  farm.  Within 
four  days  8  head  were  variously  distributed.  Of  the  10  head  taken  to  the  Repp 
farm  1  was  sold  to  Mr.  Lee  Stoner,  of  Union  Bridge,  after  a  period  of  three  weeks ; 
another  was  sold  about  the  same  date  to  Mr.  Repp's  nephew:  1  was  killed  on  the 
third  day;  2  were  killed  after  two  weeks ;  8  died  on  the  homo  place ;  1,  a  young  bull 
from  the  second  car-load,  was  still  left  September  9;  The  remaining  animal  is  unac- 
counted for.    Of  the  first  car-load  lot,  3  died ;  of  the  second,  2. 

Besides  these  introduced  cattle  1  native  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Peter  Perry  died. 
Tlii^  cow  had  been  pastured  on  the  Repp  farm  ;  she  was  removed  from  it  for  a  day 
or  two  in  the  week  preceding  her  death,  but  was  returned.  She  died  on  tlie  5th  of 
September. 

None  of  these  animals  were  ill  longer  tlian  two  or  three  days  preceding  their 
death.  Their  symptoms  described  were  thirst,  cold  horns,  constipation,  in  one 
the  bowels  were  loose ;  nearly  all  manifested  pain.  Some  pressed  the  head  against 
some  object ;  some  had  paroxysms  and  groaned  for  two  hours  before  death ;  otliers 
had  their  necks  extended  rigidly  to  the  left.  In  these  the  muscles  relaxed  about 
two  hours  before  death.  The  urine  was  like  strong  coffee.  The  natives  may  havo 
liad  bloody  urine. 

The  onlv  animal  that  remained  long  on  the  Repp  farm  and  is  still  alive  is  tho 
Toung  bull,  which  was  seen  to  have,  been  aroimd  eacn  cow  that  died.  These  cattle, 
nowever,came  from  acoimty  north  of  the  permanently  infected  region  in  Virginia, 
and  the  young  bull  was  said  to  have  been  raised  there.  No  cattle  that  were  deliv- 
ered to  other  farms  died,  and  in  but  one  instance  did  I  hear  any  report  of  illness. 

Tliese  two  car-loads  were  brought,  together  on  the  1st  and  10th  of  August.  If  tlie 
disease  was  a  communicable  diseaso  and  originated  from  some  of  the  members  of 
either  herd,  then  it  must  have  originated  no  earlier  than  the  1st  for  one  car-load  and 
the  10th  for  the  other.  As  the  cattle  died  about  the  same  date  it  would  be  fair  to 
assume  that,  were  tlie  disease  a  communicable  one,  the  date  of  infection  would  be 
no  earlier  than  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  second  car-load,  about  tho  10th  of  August. 

The  difference  in  time  between  August  10th  and  the  dates  on  which  the  cattle 
were  taken  ill  is  fourteen,  fifteen  or  sixteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  and 
twenty-four  davs.  These  dates  would  be  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease. 
The  period  of  illness  was  about  two  days. 

From  the  history  of  the  above  outbreak,  the  clinical  symptoms, 
the  period  of  time  before  the  illness  and  the  length  of  illness,  I  am 
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of  the  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  Southern  cattle  fever,  the  germs 
of  which  were  taken  into  the  animals  on  the  Repp  farm,  and  dis- 
tributed there  by  either  cattle  of  that  lot  or  some  lot  previously 
pastured  there. 


Since  closing  the  above  report  I  have  received  information  which 
throws  suspicion  upon  t^e  Norris  pasture  as  the  place  where  most  of 
'  the  cattle  were  infected,     Mr.    George  D.   Norris,  writing  from 
Unionville  under  date  of  October  18,  1888,  says: 

I  lost  6  animals  in  all-- 4  cows,  a  bull,  and  a  heifer.  All  died  with  the  same  dis- 
ease except  the  heifer.  She  did  not  open  like  the  others.  Her  bladder  and  gall* 
bladder  were  different.  ♦  ♦  *  There  have  not  been  any  cattle  on  the  nxeadow 
since.  Horses  and  sheep  have  been  pasturing  there.  We  hope  that  it  has  all  x)assed 
away.  *  *  *  Cattle  that  were  pastured  next  to  my  meadow  did  not  catch  the 
disease.  I  believe,  and  so  do  others,  that  it  was  from  the  other  bunch  of  cattle  and 
not  from  the  bunch  that  died  that  my  cattle  caught  the  disease f  and  if  I  bad  not  run 
my  cattle  on  the  meadow  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  have  lost  any. 

Again,  on  March  28,  the  same  gentleman  wrote: 

Both  the  cow  and  steer  that  William  Baker  lost  were  pastured  on  my  meadow. 
Mr.  Etzlur  is  the  only  man  that  lost  a  cow  (native)  who  bought  any  out  of  the  73 
bunch.  The  bull  was  the  fifth  one  to  die,  and  they  died  one  week  apart.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Devilbu»,  to-day,  said  that  he  bought  them  (the  other  bunch  of  cattle)  in  Balti- 
more,  and  they  were  put  in  my  meadow  on'  June  26.  Sixteen  head  of  these  were 
butchered  and  10  head  were  taken  back  to  Baltimore.  *  ♦  ♦  They  were  Chero- 
kee cattle,  and  were  full  of  ticks. 

Mr.  Rei)p,  of  Rech  &  Repp,  of  Union  Bridge,  reported  at  the  time 
of  my  yisit  to  that  place  that  he  bought  7  or  8  head  of  cattle  of  Mr. 
Darins  Devilbiss,  oi  Unionville,  in  May  or  June.  The  latter  says 
that  half  of  these  were  natives  and  the  other  half  were  Chicago  cat- 
tle. These  were  exchanged  about  June  26.  They  were  pastured  on 
the  home  farm  of  Mr.  Repp.  On  referring  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  George 
D.  Norris,  i^ecently  received,  I  find  that  this  is  probably  a  portion  of 
a  herd  that  was  on  his  meadow  at  that  time,  and  by  which  he  thinks 
his  meadows  were  infected.  These  were  Chicago  cattle  bought  of 
Charles  Ruder,  and  were  a  lot  of  26  head. 

Should  it  be  true  that  an  earlier  herd  infected  the  pasture,  then 
the  stage  of  incubation  would  be  shortened  for  the  herd  of  72  ani- 
mals. The  various  circumstances  surrounding  the  deaths  of  native 
cattle  would  be  slightly  but  not  materially  altered.  There  being  two 
chances  of  infection,  an  acceptance  of  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  should  be  considered  conservatively,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  light  which  the  known  facts  throw  on  the  case.  The  history  of 
the  herd  and  diseased  natives  after  the  herd  reached  the  Norris  farm 
is  very  definite. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cooper  Cu&ticb,  D.  V.  & 


ANTHRAX  AND  SOUTHERN  FEVER  AMONG  CALIFORNIA  CAHLE, 


Hon.  I^OBMAN  J.    OOLUAN, 

Commissioner  of*Agricutkf/re: 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  by  telegraph,  dated  Novem- 
ber 10, 1888.  I  proceeded  to  San  Diego  County,  in  this  State,  to 
investigate  the  cattle  disease  there  predominating.  The  result  of  my 
investigations  I  herewith  respectfully  submit. 

On  my  arrival  at  San  Dieg®,  finding  that  my  writteh  instructions 
had  not  yet  arrived,  I  thot^ht  it  the  better  plan  to  inform  myself  on 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  direction  in  which  the  said  diseases 
were  supposed  to  exist.  (2)  The  ranches  on  which  said  cattle  were 
dying.  (3)  The  health  and  condition  of  the  cattle  in  San  Diego  County 
and  its  surroundings.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  came  in  con^ 
tact  with  the  following-named  gentlemen  from  whom  I  elicited  the 
appended  information.  The  first  gentleman  I  interviewed  was  Mr. 
Gfeorge  Sellwyn,  of  the  firm  of  Sellwyn  &  Allison,  wholesale  butchers. 
He  said: 

I  have  been  twenty-three  years  in  this  counter,  and  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  disease  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  In  the  neighborhood  of  San  Diego  it  has  been 
worse  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Some  seasons  the  disease  predominates 
in  one  locality  more  than  in  another.  Hiis  year  (18^)  it  has  manifested  itself  prin- 
cipally at  Warner's  ranch,  which  is  owned  by  ez-Qovemor  Downey,  of  California. 

Mr.  Sellwyn  also  stated  that  cattle  brought  from  the  mountains 
during  the  drjr  season  of  the  year,  to  San  Die^o  Countjr,  or  any  part  of 
the  coast,  are,  in  about  fifteen  days  after  arrival,  subject  to  disease. 
The  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  cattle  are  slaughtered 
and  used  for  consumption.  He  describes  the  symptoms  and  the  post- 
mortem lesioas,  and  they  correspond  to  those  of  southern  fever  and 
splenic  apoplexy. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  obtained  the  following  informa- 
tion about  hogs:  A  disease  among  ho^s  made  its  appearance  about 
two  years  ago  in  the  pens  around  the  slaughter-houses.  The  disease 
has  not  been  so  marked/and  the  mortality  has  been  less  during  the 
last  six  months.  He  said  that  in  1887  the  mortality  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  1,000  head.  Some  of  the  hogs  had  red  patches 
along  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  a  troublesome  cough,  and 
their  lungs  after  death  were  of  a  red  and  black  color.  He  said 
some  of  the  hogs  were  coughing,  and  were  recently  driven  out  to  the 
slaughter-house,  where  I  found  a  majority  of  them  coughing.  From 
the  characteristic  cough  I  suspected  swine  plague,  and  at  my  request 
Mr.  Sellwyn  slaughtered  one,  when  I  found  the  following  post-^mor- 
tern  lesions:  The  mguinal  lymphatic  glands  were  highly  congested, 
the  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  pulp  was  somewhat  dis- 
integrated. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was 
hifl^my  congested,  especially  that  of  the  ileum,  around  the  ileo-csecal 
valve.  Some  circumscribed  red  patches  could  be  seen  but  no  ulcers. 
The  mucous   membrane  of    the  stomach  was  highly  congested, 
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especially  the  pyloric  portion.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  fatty. 
Tne  kidneys  were  somewhat  fatty,  and  the  pelvis  was  filled  with  a 
yellow  serum,  the  cortical  portion  of  the  right  kidney  being  studded 
with  numerous  petccchiae.  The  right  side  of  the  thoracic  cavity  was 
full  of  straw-colored  fluid,  the  right  lung  being  adherent  to  the  walls 
of  the  thorax.  The  surface  of  the  lungs  was  marked  with  numerous 
red  and  black  patches  of  consolidation,  which  extended  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  and  almost  corresponded  to  the  size  of  a  lobvlus. 
There  was  more  or  less  broncho-pneumonia  throughout  both  lungs. 
In  some  parts  it  had  undergone  a  caseous  degeneration,  in  others  it 
was  somewhat  gelatinous.  The  bronchial  Jymphatic  glands  were 
also  enlarged.  From  tho  above  lesions,  which  I  found  exactly  cor- 
responding to  swine  plague  in  the  East,  I  consider  the  animals  were 
affected  with  that  disease,  and  recommended  Mr.  Sellwyn  to  destroy 
them  all  and  bum  the  pens.  I  forwarded  culture,  tubes  which  I  in- 
oculated from-  the  spleen  and  lung  of  tjie  subject,  as  well  as  portic»us 
of  the  spleen  and  lung,  in  alcohol. 

Mr.  SellwjTi  further  remarked  that  big- jaw,  or  actinomycosis,  was 
occasionally  seen  in  this  country.  Black  leg  or  symptomatic  anthrax 
was  very  prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  but  of  late  years  has  been  on 
the  decline.    Scab  in  sheep  is,  however,  very  prevalent. 

The  next  gentleman  I  interviewed  was  Mr.  Hardy,  wholesale 
butcher  of  San  Diego.  He  informed  me  that  he  shipped  cattle 
in  April  and  May,  1888,  to  San  Diego,  and  pastured  them  in  tho  El 
Cajoii  Valley.  They  appeared  healthv  until  the  month  of  August, 
1888,  when  about  2  per  cent.  died.  Ilo  stated  that  Mr.  Shutton's 
cattle,  also  in  the  El  Uajon,  began  to  die,  when  he  sold  the  remainder 
to  him  (Mr.  Hardy),  who  found  on  slaughtering  them  that  2  were 
diseased,  the  spleens  being  three  times  their  natural  size,  and  on  sec- 
tion of  a  dark  black  color.  The  livers  were  spotted  and  covered  with 
yellow  streaks,  like  straws  laid  across.  The  kidneys  were  also  dis- 
eased. The  flesh  when  dressed  was  of  a  light  yellowish-red  color. 
Mr.  Hardy  further  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  within  from 
10  to  30  mi:es  from  the  coast  in  San  Diego  County  take  this  sickness, 
and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  sick  animals  die,  and  it  appears  to  be 
worse  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  December. 

Concerning  hog  diseases  Mr,  Hardy  said  that  he  lost  between  500 
and  COO  head  of  hogs  eighteen  months  ago,  which  he  valued  at  $2,500, 
from  what  he  called  hog  cholera. 

The  next  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  stated  that  during 
the  preceding  ton  years  the  average  mortality  among  hogs  was  about 
20  per  cent.,  tho  money  value  of  which  was  about  $1,000  a  year.  Ho 
also  informed  me  that  one  year  his  cattle  died,  but  those  of  liis  neigh- 
bors did  not,  although  they  were  only  separated  by  a  wire  fence,  and 
that  next  year  his  neighbors'  died  and  his  did  not.  He  had  observed 
that  cattle  brought  from  the  north  to  this  county  do  not  thrive,  but 
that  yearlings  and  calves  thrived  and  did  well ;  also  that  mountain 
cattle  brought  to  tho  coast  die,  but  that  coast  cattle  taken  to  the 
mountains  Sid  W(^ll. 

The  next  gentleman  was  Thomas  Alvarado,  of  Rancho  Monserrate. 
He  first  noticed  disease  on  his  ranch  about  ten  years  ago,  and  it  was 
in  his  opinion  brought  in  by  cattle  from  Lower  California  and  Mexico. 
Last  year  he  lost  about  CO  head,  and  his  neighbor,  H.  H.  Gunn,  lost 
over  100  head.  The  cause  was,  in  his  opinion.  Southern  fever.  He 
first  noticed  this  disease  in  the  countv  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
directly  after  Judge  Weatherby  brought  in  200  cows  from  Arizona. 
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His  brotlier,  D.  Alvarado,  of  Ouerro,  lost  ovor  GO  head  last  year,  aiid 
considered  his  losses  due  to  Southern  fever. 

I  now  left  for  Warner's  ranch,  and  on  my  way  I  passed  through  the 
El  Cajon  Valley,  and  was  informed  there  was  at  present  no  sickness 
or  deaths  among  the  cattle,  nor  could  I  discover  si^ns  of  any.  On 
passing  the  Santa  Marie  ranch  I  was  informed  that  they  had  lost  10 
or  12  head,  but  attributed  the  loss  to  black  leg.  I  interviewed  a  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  lives  7  miles  above  this  ranch,  and  he  informed  me 
that  in  1883  he  lost  20  head  of  cattle  out  of  a  total  of  GO  head,  and 
attributed  his  loss  to  Southern  fever. 

In  the  evening  I  arrived  at  Ballena,  and  next  morning  drove  to  the 
Warner  ranch,  where  I  found  that  the  manager,  Mr.  Linton,  was  not 
at  home,  having  gone  to  Julian,  intending  to  continue  his  journey  to 
San  Diego.  I  had  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  men,  who  informed 
me  that  they  had  lost  over  100  head  of  cattle,  that  they  ceased  dying  a 
few  days  before  my  arrival,  and  a  short  time  after  the  first  frost,  and 
I  therefore  could  not  make  an  autopsy.  I  decided  to  go  on  to  Julian 
and  personally  interview  Mr.  Linton.  This  gentleman  confirmed  the 
statements  made  by  the  man  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  He  .also 
added  that  he  purchased  and  brought  some  cattle  from  the  San  Felipe 
ranch,  which  adjoins  the  Wariier  ranch.  A  little  later  ex-Gov- 
eror  Downey,  owner  of  the  ranch,  bought  400  Chihuahua  steers, 
shipped  from  Mexico  to"  Colton  by  a  man  called  Strausenbach, 
that  said  cattle  were  delivered  by  Strausenbach  on  the  Warner 
ranch,  and  a  short  time  after  their  arrival  the  natives  began  to  die. 
Mr.  Linton  ascribed  the  cause  of  these  deaths  to  the  arrival  of  the 
San  Felipe  cattle.  I  found,  however,  that  the  other  half  of  the  San 
Felipe  cattle,  purchased  by  Joseph  Marks,  merchant  at  Julian,  and 
removed  by  him  to  San  Bernardino,  remained  p3rfectly  healthy  and 
as  yet  have  caused  no  disease  among  the  other  cattle  at  that  point. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  San  Felipe  cattle  on  the  Warner  ranch 
died  soon  after  the  advent  of  the  400  steers  from  Chihuahua,  of 
which  none  died.  Mr.  Linton  described  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
in  the  following  manner:  They  hung  their  heads,  had  a  staring 
coat,  and  eyes  somewhat  sunken  and  staring,  and  voided  in  most 
cases  bloody  urine.  The  fattest  and  best  were  first  to  die ;  others 
lingered  for  days  and  some  eventually  recovered.  On  opening  some 
of  the  dead  cattle,  ho  found  the  spleens  enormously  enlarged,  the 
liver  of  a  red-brick  color,  and  the  gall-bladdfr  full  of  dart-green 
bile.  There  was  absence  of  any  dark  stain  to  the  flesh,  which  was, 
if  anything,  brighter  than  usual.  The  Indians  and  half-breeds  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  most  of  those  that  died  without  as  yet  having 
experienced  any  bad  effects,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  possible 
had  it  been  antnrax.  Mr.  Linton  owned  to  having  lost  100  head,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  underestimated  hisloss,  as  his  nephew 
informed  Mr.  Bishop,  his  neighbor,  and  one  of  his  men,  who  informed 
me,  that  they  had  sold  160  hides,  and  that  others  were  missing  which 
they  did  not  find,  placing  the  loss,  in  his  opinion,  between  180  and 
*  190  head. 

From  Julian  I  went  to  Governor  Waterman's  ranch,  at  Cuyamaca, 
and  on  arrival  was  informed  that  a  valuable  Hereford  bull  had  died 
that  morning  after  a  short  illness,  and  had  been  buried  but  a  few 

with  the  fo How- 
times  its  natural 
spots.  On  sec- 
tion, the  splenic'pulp  was  disintegrated  but  still  held  its  c.o\>kSis.\»^'«^"^^ 
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unless  pressure  was  used,  then  it  oozed  out.  The  liver  was  consid- 
erably enlarged  and  of  a  brick-red  color,  its  surface  being  covered 
with  yellow  streaks.  The  gall-bladder  was  enormously  distended 
and  full  of  dark-green,  inspissated  gall.  The  kidneys  were  some- 
what '  atty,  with  more  or  less  parenchymatous  degeneration,  and  in 
the  pelvis  a  yellow,  viscid  fliud  was  present,  somewhat  adhei'ent  to 
the  mubosa.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  I  did  not  see, 
as  it  was  too  much  covered  up,  but  the  lungs  were  somewhat  con- 
gested. The  flesh  was  of  a  bright  yellowish  red,  and  the  blood  was 
of  a  bright  color,  and  coa^lable.  Coverglass  specimens  from  the 
spleen  and  liver  stained  with  methyl-violet  blue  and  with  Johnis- 
fuchsin,  revealed  nothing,  and  I  gave  as  my  diagnosis  Southern 
fever. 

At  this  ranch  I  interviewed  the  foreman,  Mr.  B.  W.  Carey,  who 
said: 

We  have  lost  in  all  21  head.  We  shipped  cattle  from  the  Penaaquitoe  ranch  on 
the  coast  to  San  Bernardino  by  car,  in  April,  1668.  These  cattle  remained  there 
three  months.  In  Julv,  1888,  we  re-shipped  them  with  others  back  to  the  Penas- 
qnitos  ranch,  and  in  about  two  weeks  after  their  arrival  two  deaths  occurred,  and 
we  started  the  cattle  next  day  for  the  Cuyamaca  ranch,  driving  them  byway  of 
Poway  and  El  Cajon,  and  on  arrival  at  Cuyamaca  3  died  the  same  night.  We  then 
had  no  death  for  a  few  davs,  when  2  more  died.  They  all  exhibited  the  same  symp- 
toms. Mr.  Shutton's  cattle  commenced  to  die  after  Govemor  Waterman's  passed 
through.  Mr.  Shutton  then  shipped  the  remainder  to  San  Diego  and  they  were 
fllaught^ed. 

I  must  here  refer  you  back  to  my  interview  with  Mr.  Hardy,  at 
Ban  Diego.  Mr.  Hardy  shipped  cattle  to  El  Cajon  in  April  and 
May,  1888,  and  they  began  to  die  in  August,  1888.  Gtovemor  Water- 
man's cattle  having  gone  through  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August,  on  their  way  to  Cuyamaca,  it  would  appear  that  the  gov- 
ernor's cattle  may  have  infected  both  these  herds,  as  the  two  cattle 
which  Mr.  Hardv  slaughtered  at  San  Diego,  and  which  he  believed 
to  be  affected  witn  Southern  fever,  were  taken  from  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Shutton's  herd,  which  Mr.  Hardy  purchased  from  Mr.  Shut- 
ton.  In  connection  with  Governor  Waterman's  cattle  I  must  state 
that  yearly  deaths  take  place  at  the  Penasquitos  ranch.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  curious  fact  that  none  of  the  cattle  shipped  to  San  Bernar- 
dino from  Penasquitos  died,  but  that  the  deaths  took  place  two  weeks 
after  their  return  with  other  cattle  to  Penasquitorf,  which  the  gov- 
ernor's son  informed  me  came  from  their  San  Bernardino  dairy.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  deaths  have  occurred  close  to  Oolton  (which 
is  2  miles  from  San  Bernardino),  from  Southern  fever,  and  it;  may 
be  that  Governor  Waterman's  cattle  crossed  a  trail  and  became  in- 
fected, or  became  infected  from  the  cars  on  their  return  to  Penas- 
quitos, but  these  being  native  cattle  could  not  infect  Hardy's  and 
ohutton's  herds  unless  some  Southern  cattle  were  mixed  in  the  herd. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  bull  that  died  at  Cuyamaca  ranch  was  raised 
on  that  ranch,  and  that  there  were  no  deaths  there  until  the  arrival 
of  the  herd  from  Penasquitos.  I  am  informed  that  the  oririnal 
stock  of  those  two  ranches  was  brought  in  by  Colonel  Taylor  from 
Springer,  N.  Mex.,  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

I  also  examined  the  remainder  of  the  herd  at  Cuvamaca,  and  they 
appeared  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  one  Hereford  cow.  It  was 
very  much  emaciated,  and  I  informed  Mr.  Waterman,  after  exami- 
nation, that  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  advised 
him  to  destroy  her^  which  he  did,  and  the  post-mortem  confirmed  the 
diagnosis. 
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I  left  Cuyamaca  to  trace  up  tlie  infection  on  Warner's  ranch,  and 
on  my  way  passed  through  the  San  Felipe  ranch,  which  adjoins 
Warner's,  and,  I  found  they  had  lost  3  head,  and  attributed  their  loss 
to  black  leg.  During  one  year,  they  informed  me,  they  had  lost  a 
considerable  number  with  black  leg,  in  fact  it  was  of  annual  occur- 
rence. I  now  crossed  the  Warner  ranch  for  the  second  time.  I 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  Chihuahua  steers,  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  natives,  seemed  in  splendid  condition,  no  deaths  having 
occurred  since  my  first  visit  In  following  the  trail  of  those  cattle 
the  first  place  I  reached  was  Oak  Grove,  owned  by  Mr.  Studsbaker, 
who  informed  me  that  the  Warner  steers  passed  through  his  place 
and  up  te  the'^resent  no  deaths  have  occurred,  but  that  1  of  his  cows 
was  sick  and  passing  bloody  urine.  He  said,  also,  that  one  of  the 
Warner  steers  nad  mixed  with  the  herd.  From  here  I  proceeded  to 
Temecula,  and  found  that  a  great  number  of  cattle  had  died  around 
this  place.    Here  I  interviewed  the  following-named  gentlemen  : 

Mr.  E.  J.  Talan  stated  that  he  had  lost  1  heifer  three  weeks  after 
the  Warner  ranch  cattle  passed,  and  that  two  years  ago  he  lost  18 
head  on  the  same  trail.  Mr.  Nickels,  I  was  informed,  lost  10  or  12, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Cases  lost  5  head.  I  went  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  dairy 
farm,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  about  20  head  of  dairy  < 
cows,  and  that  most  of  his  herd  had  been  sick.  He  opened  some  of 
those  that  died  and  found  the  gall-bladders  enormously  distended 
and  full  of  dark-green  inspissated  gall,  and  the  spleen  enormously 
enlarged.  All  those  he  opened  presented  similar  appearances.  The 
first  animal  that  died  was  his  best  and  fattest  cow,  which  occurred, 
as  near  as  he  could  remember,  in  the  middle  of  July.  Previous  to 
that  some  long-horned  steers  were  seen  on  the  adjoining  hUls,  and  two 
of  them  came  down  and  mixed  with  his  herd,  and  were  with  them  for 
several  days.  Mr.  Linton,  manager  of  the  Warner  ranch,  informed 
Mr.  Hutcninson  that  those  Chihuahua  steers  were  scattered  from 
Colton  to  his  ranch,  some  30  or  40  being  missing. 

Mr.  Gibson,  at  Niger  Cafion,  6  miles  above  Temecula,  lost  10  head, 
some  of  those  roving  steers  also  having  appeared  around  his  place. 
Mr.  Brady,  3  miles  from  Temecula,  lost  15  head,  and  he  also  said 
that  the  W  arner  steers  came  through  in  August,  and  tKat  his  cattle 
began  to  die  before  they  came  through,  and  a  Mr.  Hutchinson  in- 
formed me  that  long-horned  steers  were  seen  on  the  Mils  aroimd  Te- 
macula  as  early  as  the  6th  of  July.  They  could  not  have  been  strag- 
glers from  those  that  went  through  in  August. 

Having  gained  all  the  information  I  could  at  Temecula,  and  the 
evidence  Doing  somewhat  conflicting,  I  now  proceeded  to  the  Santa 
Margarita  ranch,  leaving  the  Warner  trail,  as  I  was  informed  other 
trails  came  through  Temecula,  some  of  the  cattle  going  to  Santa 
Margarita,  and  others  to  the  coast  ranches  around  San  Juan  de  Oapis- 
trano  and  Santa  Ana.  Mr.  O'Neil,  of  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch,  in- 
formed me  that  when  the  Chihuahua  steers,  sold  to  Governor  Downey, 
were  pastured  on  the  Castile  ranch,  15  miles  from  Colton,  he  went  to 
^  see  them,  but  declined  to  purchase* 

On  the  12th  day  of  July,  1888, 1  delivered  cattle  to  Hardy,  of  San  Diego,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  long-homed  stragglers  at  Temecula. 

This  seems  to  coincide  with  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's cattle.     He  also  said  that  Colonel  Taylor  brought  cattle  from 
'  Texas  to  Cuyamaca  and  Peuasquitos,  some  of  which  were  of  a  high 
grade,  and  that  two  years  ago  they  died.    The  Texans^  la  hia  o^^- 
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ion,  infected  the  high  grades,  which,  undoubtedly,  were  those  men- 
tioned by  Governor  Waterman's  foreman  as  coming  from  Kansas 
and  Iowa.  Mi*.  O'Neil  also  informed  mo  that  they  are  constantly 
killing  Texan  and  New  Mexico  cattle  in  San  Bernardino  City.  His 
own  losses  had  been  about  10  to  15  head  this  fall,  which  he  attributed 
to  cinnabar  ore  or  mercurial  poisoning,  the  mercury  having  been 
washed  down  by  the  rains  into  the  drinking  places,  and  other  deaths 
he  attributed  to  ticks;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  either  of  those 
theories,  because  it  is  well  known  if  an  animal  is  sick  and  seeks  soli- 
tude in  the  scrub  that  is  the  time  that  the  ticks  will  attack  hina,  and 
as  a  cause  of  death  they  may  assist  indirectly,  helping  to  weaken  an 
already  emaciated  animal.  From  what  I  heard  from  Mb.  O'Noil's 
neighbor,  Mr.  Foster,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poison  on  his 
place  is  Southern  fever. 

From  here  I  went  to  San  Juan  de  Capistrano,  and  interviewed  Mr. 
Marcus  Foster.  He  said  that  Mr.  O'Neil  brought  cattle  on  to  the 
Santa  Margarita  ranch,  which  adjoins  his,  and  that  they  broke  down 
the  fence  and  mixed  with  his,  and  he  lost  100  head.  Next  year  the 
same  thing  occurred,  and  the  animals  mixed  with  his  as  well  as  others 
which  he  brought  from  Arizona,  and  he  lost  from  800  to  1,000  head. 
This  year  (1888)  he  lost  about  100  head.  He  further  remarked  that 
all  the  ranches  below  had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as 
they  never  had  had  this  disease  before  it  must  have  been  brought  in. 
I  made  an  autopsy  «n  this  ranch  and  found  the  lesions  those  of  oouth- 
ern  fever. 

I  now  started  back  on  the  trail  of  the  Warner  steers  and  went  to 
Oolton.  I  here  interviewed  Mr.  Castile,  owner  of  the  Castile  ranch, 
and  he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Strumsbaker  brought  400  steers  from 
Chihuahua,  unshipped  at  Colton,  and  drove  them  to  his  ranch  15 
miles  from  Colton,  about  June  6,  1888,  and  pastured  them  there  two 
months.  He  then  sold  them  to  ex-Governor  Downey,  and  his  son 
helped  to  deliver  them  on  the  Warner  ranch.  He  denied  losing  any 
on  the  way.  He  further  said  that  a  year  ago,  in  September,  1887, 
he  lost  56  dairy  cows,  which  he  valued  at  $3,000,  and  ascribed  the 
cause  to  cattle  being  driven  across  the  ranch.  This  year  he  had  lost 
none.  * 

I  now  proceeded  to  the  Southern  Pacific  office  at  Colton,  and  found 
the  shipments  to  this  point  as  follows: 

(1)  From  Benson,  Ariz.,  for  Mr.  Marcus  Foster,  San  Juan  do 
Capistrano,  unloaded  May  4,  1888. 

(2)  From  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  for  Mr.  Marcus  Foster,  San  Juan  de  Cap- 
istrano, unloaded  April  6,  1888. 

(3)  On  March  13,  Sirumsbaker  shipped  in  113  head,  which  I  found 
were  slaughtered  at  Colton  and  San  Bernardino. 

At  the  Santa  F6  oflice  in  Colton  I  found  that  Strumsbaker  shipped 
400  head  of  cattle  from  Chihuahua,  which  arrived  June  5,  where  tney 
were  unloaded  and  sent  down  to  the  Castile  ranch  as  already  stated. 

I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  my  que-stions  answered,  and 
in  a  good  many  instances,  instead  of  trying  to  assist,  they  tried  to  mis- 
lead and  perplex  me.  ^ 

Having  now  obtained  all  the  evidence  I  could  concerning  the  out- 
break of  disease  in  San  Diego  County,  and  with  duo  regard  to  conflict- 
ing statements  no  doubt  purposely  made  in  a  great  many  cases,  I  draw 
the  following  conclusions: 

That  Texan,  Arizona  and  Mexican  cattle  have  been  shipped  into 
Colton  and  from  thoro  traveled  by  the  trail  going  to  Warners  raucji 
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and  that  going  to  Capistrano;  also  by  O'Neil's  trail  from  San  Qor- 
gonia  to  Rancno  Santa  Margarita,  and  that  the  cattle  infected  these 
trails  and  the  individual  ranches,  and  by  that  means  caused  the  death 
of  so  many  native  cattle  in  San  Diego  County.  The  only  objection 
I  can  se^  to  these  conclusions  is,  can  piermanent  infection  exist,  as 
Mr.  Mercer  was  inclined  to  think  during  our  insoection  in  the  SaUna 
Valley  of  Monterey  County  ?  To  prove  tnis  would  req^uire  further  and 
special  examination  of  the  various  ranches  in  Calif  orma  at  a  time  when 
the  disease  is  at  its  height. 

In  Los  Angeles  City,  Dr.  Whittlesev,  V.  S.,  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  cows  had  died  witmn  the  city  limits  from  what 
he  supposed  was  Southerji  fever.  The  cows  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Gate,  who  said  that  his  cows  died  from  red- water  and  were  treated  for 
the  disease  by  an  empiric  without  any  of  them  recovering.  The  ani- 
mals were  in  the  habit  of  grazing  in  the  river  bottoms,  along  which 
river  bed  Scanton  Bros.,  owners  of  the  Orleans  market,  were  in  the 
habit  of  driving  their  cattle  in  order  to  reach  their  slaughter-house, 
10  miles  from  tne  city.  In  this  way  Dr.  Whittlesey  considered  that 
Mr.  Gate's  cattle  were  infected. 

Leaving  Los  Angeles  I  went  to  Hanf  ord  at  the  request  of  the  State 
board  of  nealth.  On  arrival  I  met  J.  A.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  who  in- 
formed me  that  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  supervisors  he  went  out 
and  examined  some  316  head  of  cattle  brought  from  the  Salina  Valley 
and  pastured  on  alfalfa.  After  being  there  three  weeks  they  com- 
menced to  die.  He  quarantined  them.  Mr.  Motheral  informed  me 
that  the  cattle,  in  commg  to  Hanf  ord,  passed  through  Polly  Helbrun's 
ranch,  where  cattle  have  been  dying  in  great  numbers.  The  mortality 
ceased  soon  after  their  arrival.  Mr.  Motheral,  who  used  to  farm  in 
Mississippi  and  Florida,  said  he  had  had  experience  with  Southern 
fever,  considered  the  svmptoms  and  posPmortem  lesions  of  these  cat- 
tle'those  of  Southern  lever,  and  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  after  the  frost  came  they  ceased  dying. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Tilton,  who  lives  4i  miles  from  Hanford,  informed  mo 
that  he  had  lost  19  head  this  year,  and  16  head  last  year.  He  usually 
carried  about  40  head  of  cattle.  This  year  they  began  to  die  about 
the  1st  of  September.  In  August  some  cattle  came  in  from  the  Coast 
'  Range  of  mountains.  He  cut  some  of  the  dead  cattle  open,  and  found 
the  omasum  hard  and  dry.  The  spleen  was  three  times  ,its  normal 
size,  and  was  black.  Some  of  the  animals  before  death  voided  bloody 
urine.  Some  died  quickly  while  others  lingered  for  days.  The  fat- 
test died  first.  I  went  to  Mr.  Sandford's  ranch,  4  miles  from  Hanford, 
who  informed  me  that  he  sold  his  hay  to  Polly  Helbrun  &  Co. .  to  feed 
to  cattle  on  his  ranch.  They  brought  in  about  1,400  head  of  cattle, 
and  two  or  three  days  after  arrival  they  commenced  to  die.  About 
450  died  on  the  Polly  Helbrun  ranch  before  they  left.  I  made  two 
post-mortems  here.  The  first  was  a  cow  that  got  down  and  was  killed 
the  same  day  I  arrived.  I  found  the  following  lesions :  Spleen  slightly 
enlarged,  but  the  pulp  was  normal.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  of 
brick-red  color,  and  the  gall-bladder  immensely  distended  and  full 
of  dark-green,  inspissated  bile.  The  kidneys  I  found  congested.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  were  in  a  normal  condition,  as  were  also  the 
heart,  great  vessels,  and  the  blood.  The  lungs  were  both  affected  with 
broncho-pneumonia,  being  variegated,  brown  and  red  lobuli  alter- 
nately. 1  split  open  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  found  them  full  of  the 
Stron^ylus  micruruSy  causing  parasitic  bronchitis.  Microscopical 
oxanunation  failed  to  reveal  anything.    Numerous  other  animals 
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were  cotighiiig,  so  I  recommended  for  each  affected  animal  the  follow- 
ing: 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  li  ounces;  linseed  oil^  1  pint.  Mix  and  make 
one  drench;  give  immediately. 

I  considered  this  the  safest  thing  to  give  them,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  inhalations,  and  I  had  no  inter-tracheal  syringe  with 
me. 

The  next  autopsy  was  a  calf  that  died  two  days  before  I  arrived. 
The  weather  was  cold,  and  there  was  not  much  decomposition.  The 
spleen  was  enormously  enlarged,  being  at  least  three  times  its  natural 
size,  and  on  section  was  black,  wit  not  entirely  disintegrated.  The  liver 
was  enlarged,  fatty,  and  of  a  brick-red  color;  the  gall-bladder  was 
distended  to  a  great  size,  and  full  of  gall.  I  did  not  examine  the 
other  organs,  as  there  was  so  much  posUmartem  staining.  The  flesh 
was,  if  anything,  brighter  than  normal,  with  a  yeUowish-red  color. 
Microscopical  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  germ,  except  a  few 
putrefactive  bacteria,  and  as  the  animal  had  been  dead  so  long  I 
could  not  give  a  definite  opinion,  but  considered  the  lesions  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Texas  or  Southern  fever. 

It  would  seem  in  this  case  that  the  infectious  principle  came  from 
Polly  Helbrun's  ranch,  and  that  the  other  deaths  reported  by  Dr. 
Davidson  were  due  to  infection  in  passing  over  Polly  Helbrun's 
ranch,  or  they  were  infected  before  leaving  the  Salina Valley;  but 
the  former,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  number  of 
deaths  at  Polly  Helbrun's  during  the  past  few  months  would  indi- 
cate considerable  infection  in  that  locality. 

Finding  the  death  rate  at  a  minimum  and  no  other  places  to  visit, 
I  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  Bowhill,  M.  B.  C.  V.  S. 

San  Francisco,  Oal.,  December  13,  1888. 


FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  BY  DR.  A.  J.  CHANDLER. 

In  February,  1889,  Governor  Waterman,  of  Calif  ornia,  telegraphed 
that  the  disease  was  still  prevalent  among  cattle  in  San  Diego  County, 
and  asked  that  a  competent  veterinarian  be  directed  to  make  a  fur- 
ther investigation  and  give  such  directions  as  might  prevent  its  exten- 
sion, and  ultimately  result  in  its  suppression.  In  compliance  with 
this  request  Dr.  A.  J.  Chandler,  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  was  directed  to  visit  the  locality.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation wUl  be  found  embodied  in  the  following  report: 

Upon  receipt  of  your  telegram  I  at  once  started  for  southern  California,  and 
while  in  Los  Angeles  accidentally  learned  of  the  district  in  San  Diego  Countv  in 
which  the  disease  existed,  which  proved  to  be  on  the  Los  Penasquitos  ranch,  at>out 
15  miles  north  of  ^an  Die^o,  5  nules  back  from  the  coast,  and  leased  bv  Gk>vemor 
Waterman.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  about  100  head  of  cattle  had  been 
affected  with  the  disease^  some  80  of  which  had  died.  Among  the  latter  were  some 
very  valuable  Hereford  bulls.  A  number  were  on  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  while  a 
few  were  beyond  hope.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  Southern  fever.  I  made  two 
post-mortem  examinations,  one  upon  an  animal  which  had  died  just  before  my 
arrival  and  the  other  upon  an  ammal  I  had  slaughtered.  In  both  instances  the 
spleen  was  enlarged,  the  liver  yeUowish  brown  and  increased  in  weight;  the  gall- 
bladders were  enormously  distended,  and  filled  in  one  case  with  yellowish  fluid 
bile  and  in  the  other  with  a  dark  brown  and  very  thick  fluid.  The  urinary  blad- 
dera  were  filled  with  dark  bloody  urine*    The  kidneys  were  congested  and  enlarged 
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and  the  cortical  substance  softened;  the  subcutaneous  alveolar  tissue  and  the 
mucous  membranes  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  blood  fluid  was  of  a  bright  red 
color.  The  symptoms  are  high  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  staggering  gait,  and  in 
some  instances  delirium.    The  following  history  of  the  outbreak  i   thus  given: 

In  April,  1888,  84  head  of  cattle  were  driven  across  country  from  the  Penasqui- 
tos  ranch  to  San  Bernardino.  In  July  part  of  the  same  Herd,  and  cattle  from 
the  Dairy  ranch  at  San  Bernardino — 73  head  in  all — were  driven  to  the  Penasquitoa 
rancli.  Two  weeks  after  they  reached  the  ranch  they  commenced  dying.  Those  com- 
ing from  the  Dairy  ranch  became  affected,  while  those  from  the  Penasquitos  ranch 
remained  healthy.  Three  died  at  Penasquitos  i-anch.  The  remainder  were  started 
to  a  raoimtain  range — the  Cuyamaca;  7  head  died  on  the  way,  and  the  remainder 
within  three  weeks.  Three  hundred  and  five  head  of  cattle  were  driven  from  the 
Cuyamaca  range,  which  has  an  elevation  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet,  starting 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1889,  reaching  the  Penasquitos  ranch  on  the  8th  of  that 
month.  The  cattle  iJegan  to  die  on  the  24th,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
ranch  some  80  had  been  lost.  Rimningwith  these  cattle  were  70  head  belonging  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  raised  on  the  ranch,  up  to  this  time  they  had  remained  perfectly 
healthy. 

From  San  Die^o  I  went  on  to  Kern  County,  examined  many  of  the  large  ranges, 
and  made  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  county  physician.  I  saw  many 
herds  of  cattle,  but  could  not  find  or  hear  of  any  disease  among  them.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  fall  several  hundred  head  died»  and  from  the  description  of  the 
diseaae  as  given  by  the  cattlemen  I  think  it  was  anthrax* 
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Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  telegraphic  order  of  September  28, 
1888,  I  employed  Dr.  Thomas  Bowhill,  M.  R,  0.  V.  S.,  and  at  once 
took  the  field  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  great  mortality  among 
the  cattle  in  Monterey  County,  this  State. 

Arriving  at  Oholone,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
we  visited  the  herd  of  E.  J.  Breen,  and  found  that  during  the  month 
of  September  he  had  lost  over  900  out  of  a  band  of  1,200  cattle,  and 
nearly  100  others  were  suffering  from  the  disease.  Two  cows  were 
killed  that  were  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  and  autopsies  made. 
These  are  hereto  attached  ana  made  a  part  of  this  report.  Texas 
fever  was  the  trouble. 

Proceeding  to  Oobum*s  ranch,  we  found  13  cases  of  actinomy  cosis 
and  some  tuberculosis.  Two  animals  were  killed,  autopsies  maae,  and 
the  results  herewith  submitted. 

At  Soledad  we  examined  one  cow  and  pronounced  it  splenic  fever. 
Around  this  village  nearly  all  the  cattle  are  infected,  and  hundreds 
have  died.  While  we  found  no  anthrax,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  disease  exists  here,  and  probably  more  than  hsAt 
of  the  deaths  have  occurred  from  this  cause. 

Visiting  Gonzales,  we  found  the  whole  region  round  about  rotten 
with  anthrax.  One  herd  of  800  cattle  placed  in  a  stubble  field  July 
15  had  suffered  a  lo^  of  100  head,  and  the  autopsies  showed  anthrax 
clearly  in  the  general  condition  of  the  organs,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope the  anthrax  germ.  Autopsies  herewith  inclosed.  Two  horses 
were  examined  and  anthrax  found.  Autopsies  also  inclosed.  At 
this  place  the  Spanish  residents  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  meat 
of  the  dead  animals  after  "jerking"  it,  and  the  local  physician  re- 

Eorts  14  deaths  amon§  their  children  fromputrid  sore  throat,  caused, 
0  says,  by  eating  this  diseased  meat.  Quantities  of  it  are  being 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  this  fact  I  have  reported  to  the  board 
of  nealth  there.     Proper  action  will  be  taken. 

Diligent  search  was  made  for  the  history  of  the  causes  leading  to 
these  outbreaks,  but  the  shortness  of  the  time  given  for  investiga- 
tion rendered  it  impossible  to  gather  reliable  data.  From  all  the 
facts  attainable,  I  am  of  the  opimon  that  there  is  a  considerable  area 
in  this  State  that  is  permanently  infected  with  the  germs  of  sj)lenic 
fever.  The  ^'alina  V  alley,  where  this  outbreak  occurred,  was  visited 
last  winter  by  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.  Certainly  this  would  kill  the  fever  germs.  Many  cattle  have 
been  brought  in  this  year  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  to  leed  on  the  stubble,  but  none  can  be  found  that 
came  from  Texas  or  other  southern  points  east  of  the  Rockies.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely  that  the  Texas  fever  originated 

here,  but  there  is  much  to  induce  the  belief. 
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Second-hand  evidence  is  in  abundance  to  prove  the  presence  of 
anthrax  ui  almost  the  entire  portion  of  the  State  south  oi  San  Josd. 
In  the  fields  around  Gonzales,  and  many  other  sections,  the  liogs  all 
die  from  eating  the  dead  cattle,  and  the  horses  and  sheep  take  on 
the  contagion.  Numerous  cases  of  blood  poisoning  from  contact 
with  dead  carcasses  have  occurred,  all  being  marked  with  the  signs 
of  anthra±. 

^  The  mortality  among  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  very  great  throufchout  the  southern  counties,  reaching 
well  up  into  the  thousands.  But  my  limited  time  prevents  an  ascer- 
tainment of  exact  figures. 

I  send  you  specimens  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  from  which  you 
can  verify  our  work.  The  situation  here  is  so  serious  that  it  seems 
to  me  you  would  be  fully  justified  in  detailing  some  one  for  a  term 
of  months  to  ascertain  du  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  various  diseases 
amoiig  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State,  and  if  possible  to  locate 
the  line  of  Texas-fever  infection. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  Mercer, 
Inspector  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  9,  1888. 


AUTOPSIES^ 

The  report  of  the  autopsies  made  by  Dr.  Bowhill  is  as  follows : 

1.  Autopsy  at  Breen^s  rancA.— A  two-year-old  heifer  was  found  on  hill-side. 
Took  temperature  and  foiind  it  102|*  F.  About  two  minutes  afterwards,  witli  a  few 
convulsive  movements,  she  died,  but  there  was  absence  of  any  difficult  breathing. 
On  cutting  through  the  skin  to  remove  the  fore  limb  prior  to  laying  open  the  left 
side,  the  nrst  thinp;  that  drew  our  attention  was  the  escape  of  a  bright,  brick-red 
colored  blood,  which  was  very  thin  in  consistency,  and  seemed  to  coagulate  more 
rapidly  than  normal  blood.  The  flesh  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  the  tat  between 
the  muscles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  areola  tissue,  was  of  a  deep  brownish-yellow 
color.  On  cutting  along  the  linea  alba  and  removing  the  whole  of  the  left  flank  as 
well  as  the  ribs,  and  exposing  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  the  iirst  tiling 
that  drew  our  attention  was  the  enormous  size  of  the  spleen,  19^  inches  long  and 
16  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  of  a  dark  purple  color;  the  capsule  was  not 
studded  with  any  petecchiaB,  but  on  section  it  was  found  t^t  the  splenic  pulp  con- 
sisted of  a  disintegrated  mass  and  had  lost  all  its  consistency,  but  you  could  airry 
it  and  it  would  remain  intact,  except  when  the  capsule  was  cut.  The  contents 
would  not,  when  held  by  one  extremity,  fall  down  to  the  other  like  an  hour-glass  as 
I  have  found  to  be  tlie  case  in  anthrax  splenic  apoplexy.  Ck)verglads  specimens  of 
this  organ  do  not  reveal  the  presence  of  any  bacuh.  I  next  removed  the  stomach. 
It  was  normal  as  were  its  attachments,  and  also  the  omentum  inguinal,  excepting 
its  yellow  color.  On  cutting  into  the  rumen  we  found  it  healthy  and  full  of  food. 
The  reticulum  was  in  a  like  condition.  The  omasum  was  very  Hiard  and  impacted, 
much  more  than  is  the  case  ia  a  healthy  animal.  The  abomasum  was  almost 
entirely  empty,  and  its  mucous  membrane,  especially  the  pyloric  portion,  higlily 
congested  and  covered  with  ecchymosed  patches.  The  small  mtestines  were  heall  hy 
excepting  the  mucous  membrane,  whicn  was  strewn  with  bile.  A  hke  condition 
applied  to  the  large  intestines.  The  Uver  was  enormouslv  enlarged  and  of  a  light, 
bnck-red  color,  inclining  to  a  dark  vellow,  almost  resembUng  powdered  cinnamon. 
Wlien  cut  into  it  was  fatty,  and  lignt  red  blood  escaped,  as  well  as  an  excess  of  bile. 
The  gall-bladder  was  distended  and  thickened  in  its  walls;  it  was  full  of  darkly ellow 
gall  and  slightly  inspissated.  Tlie  liver  substance  was  aJso  traversed  with  yellow 
streaks,  due  to  the  engorgement  of  the  bile  duct  The  kidneys  were  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  on  section  the  cortex  was  softer  than  natural,  and  numerous)  pctecchift) 
could  be  seen  throughout  iti  substance.  The  medulh^y  portion  seemed  to  L.ivo 
undergone  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Thero  was  no  pus  in  the  pelvis,  but  the 
fat  was  soft  and  of  the  same  peculiar  yellow  color  above  luentionod. 
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The  bladder  was  distended  with  bloodv  urine,  and  its  mucous  membrane  some- 
what congested.  On  removing  the  diaphragm  I  cut  the  post  vena  cava  and  thin  red 
blood  escaped,  which  formed  a  clot  resembfing  red-currant  ielly,  and  was  so  tena- 
cious that  you  couldtake  it  up  and  let  it  fall  and  it  would  still  retain  its  consistency. 
In  handling  it  would  leave  no  stain  on  your  hands.  The  lungs  were  in  some  parts 
slightly  emphysematous,  and  several  portions  were  afiFected  with  hypostatic  pneu- 
monia. The  pleura  costalis  was  slight^  conjgested,  the  heart  was  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  the  pericardium  covered  with  petecchise,  and  on  section  it  was  normal.  The  fat 
around  tne  heart  was  of  the  same  yellow  color. 

2,  Autopsy  at  Breen's  ranc?i.— A  four-year-old  cow,  tenaperature  104^  F.,  was 
blowin|^  heavily  and  frothing  at  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  She  was  unable  to  rise, 
and  bemg  in  the  agony  of  death  was  destroyed  by  severing  the  spinal  cord.  The 
same  appearances  were  present  as  in  autops^r  No.  1,  except  tiie  spleen  was  much 
larger,  being  24  inches  long  and  16  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  four  compart- 
ments of  the  stomach  were  healthy,  especially  the  third  and  fourth,  which  were  full 
of  food.  The  kidneys  were  healthy  and  the  urine  was  not  bloody,  but  of  a  natural 
coloT.  The  liver  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  gall-bladder  as  well,  which,  on  sec- 
tion, was  full  of  dark-green,  thick,  inspissated  gall.  The  lungs  were  slightly  em- 
phvsematous,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  full  of  f rotny  mucus.  The  heart  was  healthy 
externally,  but  the  endocardium  was  studded  with  straw-colored  excrescences.  The 
blood  in  this  case  was  even  more  coagulable  than  in  No.  1.  The  coverglass  speci- 
mens of  the  spleen  of  these  two  animals  failed  to  show,  when  examined  microscop- 
ically under  iV  Cronch  lens  and  stained  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  blue 
and  methyl  violet,  aixv  signs  of  the  BaciUus  anthraciSy  a  result  I  fully  expected  as 
soon  as  I  opened  the  first  animal  and  saw  the  condition  of  the  blood.  One  would 
judge  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  that  the  above-mentioned  animal  died 
from  the  effects  of  splenic  or  Texas  fever,  but  as  the  history  of  the  outbreak  has 
not  vet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  as  further  autopsies  are  to  be  made,  it 
would  be  premature  to  offer  a  final  opinion. 

3.  Autopsy  at  Soledad, — Three-year-old  steer,  the  property  of  Mr.  Victor.  This 
steer  was  wdl  in  the  morning  according  to  the  cowboy,  but  was  dead  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was  opened  the  following  morning.  Found  post-mortem  lesions  similar  to 
^ose  at  the  Breen  ranch.  The  blood  was  of  a  bright  red  color  and  very  coagulable. 
The  spleen  was  of  an  enormous  size,  about  26  inches  long  and  very  much  disinte- 
grated. The  liver  was  also  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  color  was  the  same  as  found 
m  Breen's  cattl^.  The  kidneys  were  somewhat  congested,  but  as  the  animal  was 
dead  so  long  this  might  have  been  due  to  post-mortem  staining.  The  lungs  were 
emphysematous,  accompanied  with  hypostatic  pneumonia,  Tne-  intestines  were 
normal.  In  this  case  the  omasum  was  not  impacted,  but  the  abomasum  had  its 
mucous  membrane  congested.  The  bladder  was  full  of  bloody  urine,  Coverglass 
specimens  from  the  spleen  stained  as  before  did  not  reveal  the  BaciUus  anihracis, 
but  numerous  Bacterium  termo.  Considering  these  tiiree  autopsies,  made  on  the 
mcKSt  recently  diseased  animals  in  the  couise  of  investigation,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory acquired  at  Soledad,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  disease  as  splenic 
or  Texas  fever. 

4,  Autopsy  at  CoburrCs  ranch, — The  first  animal  was  a  two-year-old  steer  suffer- 
ing from  osteosarcoma,  big-jaw,  or  actinomycosis.  The  part  affected  was  the 
right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  distended  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  mouth 
was  twisted  to  one  side.  The  animal  was  killed  by  permission  of  the  owner,  and  an 
examination  made  resulted  as  follows: 

Bight  ramus  of  lower  jaw,  weighing  10  pounds,  was  found  honey-combed,  and 
the  openings  full  of  detritus  and  pus  of  a  thick  ropy  consistencv,  somewhat  caseous. 
The  teeth  were  loose  in  the  jaw,  and  the  posterior  molars  fell  out.  I  next  exam- 
ined the  lungs,  and  in  the  right,  which  was  slightlv  hepatized,  I  found  two  small 
miliary  tubercles,  evidently  due  to  the  actinomycosis  fungus,  as  coverglass  specimens 
of  the  caseous  matter  from  the  jaw,  when  stained  with  alum-carmine,  revealed  the 
presence  of  those  fungi  in  great  numbers.  All  the  other  organs  were  in  an  appar- 
ently_healthy  condition,  except  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomasum,  which 
was  highly  congested,  indicative  of  gastritis.  Thirteen  animals  on  this  place  were 
affected  in  a  like  manner. 

5.  Autopsy  at  CoburrCs  ranch, — A  long  yearling  heifer  was  driven  in,  blowing 
considerably  and  with  a  peculiar  cough.  Caught  her  with  a  rope,  and  took  tem- 
perature, finding  it  to  be  104"  F.  Percussion  of  the  chest  revealed  the  following: 
Patehee  of  consolidation  studded  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and 
both  limgs  affected,  the  right  being  the  worse.  Diagnosed  as  tuberculosis,  due  to 
either  the  Bacillus  tiiberculosis  or  the  actinomycosis  fun^s.  I  advised  the  owner  to 
destroy  the  animal,  which  he  did.  On  opening  the  thoracic  cavity  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  limgs  was  found:    Pleuro-pulmonaria  of  right  lung  adherent  in  four 

places  to  the  pleura  coBtaliB  of  8a2ne  eide.    This  was  more  or  less  broncho-pneumo- 
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nia,  with  large  patches  of  consolidation  throughout  both  lungs,  and  studded  with 
masses  of  tubercles.    The  other  organs  of  the  animal  were  healthy. 

6.  Autopsy  at  Oonzales. — In  pasture  of  Lux  &  Miller,  about  1  mile  from  town,  a 
fine  cow  died  in  the  night.  The  day  before  it  was  well  and  showed  no  signs  of  dis- 
ease. It  was  opened  next  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  on  section  I  was  struck  with 
the  dark  color  of  the  blood,  which  was  black  and  tarry,  and  did  not  coagulate.  I 
noticed  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  had  a  deep  blue  or  pur- 
ple color,  and  that  those  of  the  rectum  and  vagina  were  considerably  everted  and 
studded  with  ecch^mosed  patches  and  with  slight  hemorrhages  from  both  openings. 
The  spleen  in  this  instance  was  also  different  from  the  others.  On  cutting  the  cap* 
Bule  the  pulp  was  found  to  be  more  disintegrated  and  seemed  to  flow  out  of  its  own 
accord,  and  it  was  so  rotten  that  a  s^imen  could  not  be  transferred  into  alcohol. 
The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  on  section  there  was  an  escape  of  black  blood.  It 
had  an  appearance  of  being  boiled.  The  streaky  appearance  was  of  a  bright  yel- 
low nature;  enlarged  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts,  as  seen  in  Texas  fever,  were  not 
present.  The  rumen  was  full  of  food,  and  the  mucous  membrane  peeled  off  on 
pressure.  The  reticulum  had  its  mucofts  membrane  in  similar  condition  to  the 
rumen.  The  contents  of  the  omasum  hard,  and  Mucous  membrane  congested,  and 
part  peeled  off.  The  obomasum  contained  a  small  quantity  of  food;  mucous  mem- 
orane  very  highly  congested  and  entirely  abrascd  in  some  parts.  Intestines  highly 
congested  throughout,  and  covered  with  ecchymosed  patches;  the  mesentery  and 
peritoneimi  covered  with  ecchymosed  spots, and  thelarge  veins  elevated  and  full 
of  dark  tarry  blood.  Kidneys  very  highly  congested  and  friable,  and  the  cortical 
portion  studaed  with  petecchise;  bladder  fuU  of  sanguineous  urine,  and  mucous 
membrane  congested.  Lungs  studded  with  numerous  ecchymosed  patches,  espe- 
cially on  the  pleura,  and  more  or  less  emphysematous.  Heart  enlarged  and  serum 
between  its  layers,  and  covered  with  petecchisB.  The  endocardium  was  studded 
with  ecchymosed  spots  which  could  not  be  removed  by  washing. 

On  microscopical  examination  coverglass  specimens  of  blood  from  the  spleen, 
stained  with  methyl  violet,  revealed  the  BdcUltis  anthrads  in  enormous  quantities. 
Taking  the  post-mortem  lesions  and  microscopical  examination  into  consideration, 
I  came  to  bo  other  conclusion  than  that  this  was  a  case  of  splenic  apoplexy. 

7.  Autopsy  at  Gonzalea. — ^A  three-year-old  mare  died  in  the  morning  and  the 
autopsy  was  performed  towards  evening.  Examination  revealed  the  blood  dark 
and  tarry  but  somewhat  coagulable.  'me  stomach  was  very  much  congested,  es- 
pecially the  pyloric  portion.  The  small  intestines  were  in  a  great  state  of  co^iges- 
tion,  as  were  also  the  peritoneum  and  mesenteries,  and  very  easily  torn,  in  fact 
almost  rotten..  The  large  intestines  were  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the  abdomizial 
cavity  throughout  was  so  much  congested  that  it  resembled  turkey  red,  showing 
excessive  peritonitis  wi^  an  excessive  amount  of  a  bloody  serous  exudate.  The 
intestines  were  agglutinated  wdth  a  brown-colored  serous  exudate.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  highly  congested,  and  one  part  of  vthe 
small  intestine  was  constricted  and  of  a  yellow  gelatinous  appearance,  while  in 
one  place  the  wall  of  the  gut  was  nearl3r  2  inches  thick,  being  infiltrated  between 
the  mucous  membrane  ana  ^external  peritoneal  coat  with  brown  yellow  jelly-like 
mass,  the  muscular  coat  being  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  snleen  was  enlarged 
and  the  parenchyma  of  a  dark  color,  but  not  disintegrated.  The  liver  was  fa%r, 
and  on  section  dark-colored  blood  oozed  out.  The  kidnevs  were  congested,  and  we 
bladder  was  full  of  bloody  urine.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and 
vagina  was  everted  and  covered  with  ecchymosed  patches.  The  heart  was  healthy 
externally,  but  the  endocardium  was  covered  with  petecchia9.  The  lungs  were 
healthy,  and  the  pleura  presented  ecchymosed  patches. 

8.  Autopsy  at  Oonzales.— The  silbject  of  this  autopsy  was  a  five-year-old  gelding 
which  died  the  previous  night.  On  owning,  appearances  were  present  similar  to 
autopsy  No.  7,  but  this  time  the  constnction  was  in  the  large  intestine  inst^td  of 
the  small,  and  the  infiOtration  between  the  coats  of  the  bowels  more  abimdant  than 
in  No.  7.    The  spleen  was  larger,  blacker,  and  more  disintegrated. 

Coverglass  specimens  from  the  blood  of  the  spleen  of  Nos.  7  and  8,  stained  with 
methyl  violet,  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  rods  and  numerous  s^res.  This,  with, 
the  fact  that  the  animals  were  only  sick  a  few  hours  (No.  8  being  in  seemingly  good 
health  and  kicking  up  his  heels  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  deaui,  and 
No.  7  was  brought  in  from  pasture  early  in  the  morning  affected  with  shivers  and  a 
staegering  gait  and  coldness  all  over  the  body,  and  died  in  great  agony),  together 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  post-mortem  lesions  found,  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  cause  of  death  was  of  an  anthracoid  nature,  although 
only  a  few  rods  were  demonstrated  microscopically. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

,  Thos.  Bowhill,  3f.  jB.  C.  V.  8. 

San  Fbanoisco,  October  10, 1888. 


SmULIUM,  OR  BUFFALO  GNATS. 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

Sm:  I  herewith  transmit  the  results  of  my  observations  upon  the  species  of  Si- 
mtUiumf  infesting  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Missouri 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  insects  are  generally  known  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Buffalo  gnats,  Bull  gnats,  and  Turkey  gnats,  and  while,  so 
far  as  known  the  bites  of  only  the  first  result  fatally  to  horses,  mules,  and  cattle, 
the  others  combine  with  them  in  the  destruction  of  sheep,  swine,  and  other  small 
animals. 

The  habits  of  all  of  the  species  of  SimvJium,  herein  considered,  are,  so  far  as 

known,  very  similar,  and  as  the  species  are  not  generally  distinguishable  to  the 

ordinary  planter,  I]  have  thought  best  to  refer  to  all  of  them  under  the  general 

term,  Buffalo  gnats,  although,  technically  speaking,  this  term  applies  to  only  S, 

pe^marum,  Hiley.    Other  species  consist  of  S,  meridianole,  RUey,  and  two  or  three 

varieties  yet  to  be  described, 

Hespectf tdly  submitted. 

F«  M,  Webstkb. 
Lafayette,  Ind,,  October  26, 1887. 


BUPFALO  GHATS. 

HabUat — ^All  species  of  Simulium,  infesting  the  cotintry  visited 
by  me,  breed  in  running  water,  and  nence  inhabit  only  the  swiftest 
portion  of  small  or  medium-sized  streams  flowing  through  alluvial 
regions.  Streams  flowing  through  hilly  country  do  not  appear  to 
be  congenial  to  their  nature,  although  the  current  may  be  much  more 
swift  and  broken  into  shoals  and  ripples.  Sluggish-flowing  portions 
of  streams,  lakes,  laeoons,  and  swamps  are  not  known  to  produce 
these  gnats,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  infest  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  itself . 

The  principal  breeding  grounds  of  Baiffalo  gnats,  in  the  Mississippi 
VaUev,  are  situated  between  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  and  the  mouth  of  tne 
Red  Kiver  in  Louisiana,  In  the  latter  State  they  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  region  between  the  Washita  and  Mississippi,  exclusive 
of  either  of  these  streams.  In  Arkansas  they  seem  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  St.  Francis,  its  tributaries,  and  to  those  streams  whose 
sources  are  between  the  Mississippi  and  Bayou  Bartholomew.  The 
Yazoo  country,  in  Mississippi,  simei's  severely  during  some  years, 
but  I  found  no  evidence  which  would  warrant  that  locality  beinff  at 
present  included  in  the  chief  habitat  of  these  gnats;  and  the  fatality 
caused  is  nearly  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  immense  bands  of  these 
insects  which  are  blown  by  the  winds  across  the  river  from  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas.  This  is  especially  true  of  northern  Mississippi 
and  west  Tennessee,  and  really  restricts  the  habitat  of  the  pest  to 
the  country  along  the  west  side  of  the  **  Father  of  Waters,''  and 
limited  from  north  to  south  as  iDreviously  stated.  That  an  insect, 
450 
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whoso  lifo  during  its  adolescent  stages  is  so  thoroughly  dependent 
upon  the  current  of  a  stream,  should  select  as  its  home  those  streams 
"Whose  sluggish  movement  is  only  broken  at  intervals  by  shoals  or 

Jams  of  logs  and  other  vegetation,  is  rather  surprising,  until  we  find 
hat  the  food  supply  of  the  larvsB  is  near! v,  and  perhaps  exclusively, 
confined  to  alluvial  streams.  Although  these  larvae  are  strictly 
aquatic,  they  can  only  make  their  way  with  difficulty  in  the  water  in 
search  of  food,  and  must  remain,  to  an  extent,  stationary,  and  secure 
only  so  much  sustenance  as  the  current  brings  within  their  reach. 

ADULT  GNATS. 

These  make  their  appearance  annually,  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
throughout  their  breedmg  grounds,  from  about  the  20th  of  February 
until  the  10th  of  May,  the  season  of  greatest  abundance,  in  extremely 
favorable  years,  being  from  March  2^  to  May  1.  Often,  however,  this 
period  of  extreme  abundance  is  reduced  to  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  a  very  few  will  probably  bo  found  as  late  as 
August  1,  as  I  observed  full-grown  larvae  and  pupae  only  a  few  days 
prior  to  that  date. 

The  adults  which  make  their  appearance  first  are  much  larger 
than  those  coming  later,  and  it  is  tne  former  to  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  destruction  of  stock  is  due.  This  is  the  Simvlium 
pecuarum^  which  Dr.  Riley  has  described  and  figured  (Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  1886,  p.  512,  Hate  VIII,  Figs.  1, 2. 
3).  and  is  the  true  BuflEalo  gnat.  These  are  soon  joined  by  several 
other  forms,  which  may  or  maynot  prove  to  be  distinct  species.  The 
Turkey  gnat,  8.  meriaianole,  Riley  (Zoc.  cit^  p.  513,  Plate  VIII,  Fig. 
4),  ana  another  undescribed  form  will,  however,  probably  prove  to 
be  valid  species. 

These  adults  emerge  from  the  piip®  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  the  number  which  wiD  develop  in  a  very  limited  area  is 
simply  astonishing  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  water  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  bushes  and  other  vegetation  about  and  overhang- 
ing the  stream,  and  remain  thereuntil  nightfall,  when  they  move  bff 
or  are  driven  away  by  the  winds,  and  appear  suddenly  and  without 
warning  in  localities  far  distant  from  their  breeding  places.  So  im- 
mense are  their  numbers  that  for  weeks  the  vegetation  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  breeding  places  will  be  black  with  them  each  evening,  and 
these  numbers  are  replaced  again,  day  after  day,  until  one  will  almost 
wonder  that  the  stream  could  have  held  them  all.  This  nomadic 
habit,  however,  only  appears  in  the  females,  and  males  are  found 
away  from  the  locality  where  they  originate  only  in  isolated  cases, 
the  mouth  parts  of  this  sex  being  so  constituted  as  to  effectually  pre- 
vent the  sucking  of  blood,  thereoy  rendering  them  harmless  on  that 
score.  The  blood-sucking  gnats,  then,  are  all  females,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  and  most  venomous,  these  females  seem  to  be  ster- 
ile, or,  at  least,  there  is  no  indication  that  they  ever  deposit  eggs. 
Egg-laying  females  of  8.  pecuaruniy  and  also  of  at  least  one  otner 
species,  have  been  observed;  and  one  of  them  was  observed  oviposit- 
ing in  great  numbers. 

PLACE  AND  METHOD  OF  OVIPOSITION. 

In  all  cases  where  femalo  SimuUum  were  observed  in  the  act  of 
ovipositing,  they  selected  some  locality  where  the  current  was  not 
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only  very  swift,  but  impeded  by  trees^  brush,  stumps,  or  cane.  If  the 
water  was  seething  and  foaming,  in  ite  onward  course,  .among  these 
obstructions,  so  much  the  more  attractive  it  seemed  to  prove  as  a 
place  of  deposit.  By  swinging  a  dugout,  myself  therein,  into  the 
midst  of  these  boiling  rapids,  and  holding  it  there,  I  was  able  to 
watch  the  female  gnats  in  their  work  of  oviposition. 

The  eggs  are  placed  just  above  the  water's  edge,  upon  almost  any- 
thing situated  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  vertical  objects  seemingly 
preferred,  but,  nevertheless,  manv  egffs  were  placed  on  the  sides  of 
my  dugout.  Very  few  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  forenoon,  and 
as  they  are  dropped  about  without  any  system  in  the  arrangement, 
adhenng  to  the  object  upon  which  they  are  placed,  if  the  flood  be 
falling,  there  will  appear  for  each  day  a  ring  or  band  of  eggs,  and 
these  bands,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  away,  have  the  appearance 
of  rings  of  scum  which  has  collected  and  dried.  So  far  as  oDserved, 
eggs  hatch  within  a  few  hours,  and  the  young  larvse  at  once  make 
their  way  into  the  stream.  Eggs  have,  however,  been  kept  several 
days,  and  yet  hatched  at  once  on  being  placed  in  water. 

THE  LABViE. 

On  first  emerging  from  the  eggs  these  are  very  minute,  and  it  would 
seem  that  to  trust  their  tiny  booies  to  the  mercy  of  a  strong  current 
would  be  to  commit  suicide,  particularly  as  full-grown  larvse  can  not 
swim  about  f  reelv,  as  most  otner  aquatic  larvse  do.  Yet  the  little  thin^ 
are  not  easily  killed,  and  seem  to  be  as  able  to  withstand  the  rou^ 
usage  of  their  watery  home  as  when  much  more  fully  matured.  So 
far  as  known  the  only  means  of  locomotion  which  these  larvae  possess 
is  by  crawling  about  on  submerged  objects  with  a  slow  gait,  and 
letting  themselves  out  from  such  objects  by  the  aid  of  a  tiny,  thread- 
like spider-web,  which  they  attach  at  one  end  and  dangle  in  tne  midst 
of  the  foaming  current  at  the  other,  sometimes  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  on  a  single  thread. 

The  foorfof  wiese  larvse  probably  consists  almost  exclusively  of  nai- 
ntrte  animals,  which  infest  the  waters  of  these  inland  streams  in  vast 
numbers,  and  this  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  these  larvae  congreffate 
only  in  places  where  the  current  is  swift,  as  a  fresh  supply  of  rood 
is  tnereby  being  oontinuaUy  brought  within  their  reach.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  larvse,  if  confined  in  still  water,  perish  in  a  few  hours. 
This,  however,  might  be  in  part  due  to  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  still 
water. 

The  larvee  of  most  of  these  SimvMum  live  in  the  streams  nearly  an 
entire  year  before  changing  to  pupse.  There  is  no  indication  of  more 
than  one  brood  of  adults  each  year,  unless  those  found  in  August 
should  prove  to  belong  to  a  species  differing  in  this  respect  from  all 
other  known  southern  forms  or  species. 

THB  PUPJB. 

In  spring,  on  becoming  full  grown,  the  larvae  spin  a  tough  brown 
cocoon,  with  the  upper  end  open  (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  1886,  Plate  VII,  Entomologist's  Report),  within  which 
they  transform  to  pupae,  and  thence,  in  about  ten  days,  to  adult 
gnats. 

Unlike  similar  insects  whose  habitat  is  much  farther  north,  the 
larrsd  do  not  seek  secluded  places,  out  of  the  swift  current,  wherein 
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to  pass  the  pupal  stage,  but  transform  where  they  happen  to  be  at 
the  time  of  reaching  maturity,  viz. ,  in  the  swift  current.  While  I 
have  observed  the  adult  gnat  emerge  from  the  cocoon,  after  the  latter 
had  been  several  hours  before  left  aoove  water  by  the  receding  stream, 

,  and  a  large  number  emerged  in  a  cigar  box  in  transit  between  Louis- 
iana and  Washington,  D,  C,  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  adults 
from  pupsB  placed  in  jars  of  water,  though  kept  in  cool  places,  and 
do  not  think  they  will  live  any  length  of  time,  even  in  this  advanced 
sta^e  of  development,  in  stUl  or  stagnant  water.  That  larvae  may, 
during  high  water,  be  carried  out  of  some  streams  into  others  where 
none  had  previously  existed,  and  these  larvee  pupate  and  develoij  to 
adults,  there  is  no  question.  Even  ravines  ordinarily  dry  in  spring 
are  thus  transformed  into  extensive  breeding  places,  as  is  proven  by 
the  great  quantities  of  empty  cocoons  found  there  after  the  water 
subsides,  in  no  case,  however,  has  this  proven,  true  where  water 
simply  backed  into  such  ravines,  afterwards  becoming  stationary, 

"  moving  out  again  by  the  way  it  came,  and  not  producing  a  running 
stream. 

MODE  OF  ATTACK. 

Although  flourishing  in  a  subtropical  country,  apparently  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  their  environment,  these  insects  seem  better  cal- 
culated by  nature  for  a  much  cooler  climate.  Instead  of  reveling  in 
the  heat  and  sunshine  of  midsummer  they  shun  winter  and  summer 
alike  and  appear  in  greatest  numbers  only  during  that  portion  of  the 
year  when  the  temperature  is  the  most  moderate. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  characteristic  adults  are  particularly 
active  during  cool  days  and  the  cooler  portions  of  warm  days.  Ai 
I  have  stated,  the  adults  are  loth  to  forsake  the  vicinity  of  the  cool 
stream  from  which  they  emerge  until  night,  which  in  the  South  is 
invariably  cool.  Hence  they  are  much  more  active  and  malignant 
during  cloudy  days,  late  evening,  and  early  morning. 

So  also  does  the  aquatic  habit  of  the  adolescent  stages  seem  to  in- 
fluence the  adults.  They  are  always  more  numerous  about  shaded 
lakes  or  ponds  and  in  the  woods,  even  low,  damp,  though  not  wet 
ravines  having  considerable  attraction  for  them.  Often  teams,  when 
at  work  in  the  fields,  are  attacked  by  gnats  in  overwhelming  numbers 
on  approaching  such  places,  while  other  localities  are  comparatively 
exempt.  I  have,  myself,  when  riding  about  on  horseback,  been  sud- 
denly beset  by  them  in  such  myriads  that  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  kill  my  horse  beneath  me  before  I  could  reach  a  place  or  safety. 
During  seasons  of  great  abundance,  however,  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  such  favored  localities,  but  seem  to  be  everywhere 
present  and  in  about  equal  numbers. 

It  is  in  times  of  great  abundance  that  vast  hordes  of  these  insects 
are  carried  about  by  the  winds,  and  appear  suddenly  in  localities 
where  they  were  not  yreviouSly  known.  At  such  times  cattle  will 
be  grazing  quietly  in  tne  fields,  and  teams  at  work  without  the  least 
indication  of  attack.  But  a  gale  of  wind  springs  up,  and  in  half  an 
hour  everything  is  changed,  and  a  motley  collection  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  mules,  and  drivers  come  tearing  in  from  the  fields,  each 
trying  to  outstrip  the  others,  all  being  goaded  on  by  myriads  of  their 
tormentors.  Stock,  and  sometimes  human  beings,  are  killed  in  this 
way  before  they  can  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

The  gnats  are  extremely  active,  but  so  quiet  in  their  movements 
that  they  attract  little  attention.    They  fly  low,  seldom  more  than  a 
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few  feet  above  the  ^ound,  and  with  a  quick,  darting  movement 
catch  the  end  of  a  hair  of  their  victim,  and  in  an  instant  have  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  skin,  and  are  at  their  bloody  work.  They  seem  to  be 
ravenous  in  proportion  to  their  nitmbers,  and  while  the  tenderer  por- 
tions of  animals,  such  as  the  nose,  flanks,  and  anal  and  genital  regions 
are  the  most  subject  to  attack,  when  they  are  excessively  numerous 
they  do  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  attack,  or  lose  any  time  in  mak- 
ing selections,  but  catch  hold  anywhere,  and  in  an  indescribably 
short  space  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  discern  whether  an  animal  is 
black  or  white,  so  quickly  do  they  cover  the  entire  body.  On  reach- 
ing the  skin  they  at  once  insert  the  stout  beak,  and  do  not  withdraw 
it,  unlessr  driven  to,  until  filled  with  blood,  when  thev  drop  to  the 
ground;  the  puncture  being  marked  by  a  large  drop  of  blood,  which 
oozes  out  of  the  wound  and  stands  up  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  So 
far  as  known,  these  gnats  become  gorged  with  blood  but  once.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  a  full-fed '  individual  live  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  a  fact,  however,  in  which  there  is  little  satisf ac- ' 
tion,  as  their  numbers  are  incalculable. 

That  the  genital  organs,  in  mules  at  least,  are  very  susceptible  to 
the  bites  of  gnats,  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  fatality  is 
much  greater  among  males  tnan  females. 

ANIMALS  ATTACKED.     . 

Of  wild  animals  the  deer  is  probably  the  greatest  sufferer  from  at- 
tacks by  gnats,  and  in  the  gnat-infested  regions  these  animals  have 
been  well-nigh  exterminated  by  them.  So  tortured  do  these  poor 
brutes  become  that  they  will  seek  refuge  in  the  **  smokes  "  made  to  pro- 
tect stock,  and  have  even  been  known  to  venture  into  coimtry  black- 
smith shops  to  escape  their  tormentors. 

Of  domestic  animals  the  mule  is,  for  several  reasons,  the  greatest 
sufferer,  although  there  is  no  animal,  down  to  the  cat,  which  is  not 
subject  to  attack  by  these  pests,  and  the  same  principle  will  apply 
to  fowls. 

The  greater  fatality  among  mules  is  owing  to  their  being  chiefly 
in  use  as  work  animals,  and  hence  are  more  exposed  to  attack.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  careless  and  ignorant  attendants,  who  do  not  use 
proper  precaution  in  their  management,  nor  obey  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  repellants  furnished  them.  Then,  a  mule  in  har- 
ness has  little  means  of  self -protection  except  in  running  away.  We 
are  content  to  accept  the  horse  very  much  as  nature  furnishes  him 
to  us,  but  we  can  never  consider  a  mule  as  finished  until  his  tail  is 
shorn,  and  in  this  case  the  use  of  this  appendage  is  denied  him  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  silly  custom.  There  ought  to  be  a  heavy 
penalty  affixed  for  the  shearing  of  a  mule's  tail,  and  the  law  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  From  being  more  emaciated  by  work  they  are  less 
able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  bites  by  gnats,  and  their  shaggy  coats 
when  in  poor  condition  give  the  insects  a  better  opportunity  to  fasten 
upon  them.  A  female  mule,  in  good  fiesh,  with  a  smooth  coat  of 
hair,  is  by  far  the  least  liable  of  her  kind  to  suffer  fatally  by  reason 
of  gnats. 

Horses  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  death  by  reason  of  attacks 
of  gnats,  but  their  condition,  and  the  position  which  they  occupy 
on  the  plantation,  render  them  less  liable  to  injury. 

Among  cattle,  while  the  fatality  is  not  so  great,  the  loss  of  flesh 
more  than  makes  up  the  deficit;  besides,  the  beef  is  rendered  un- 
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marketable  for  a  time,  and  often  the  animal  is  never  after  fit  for 
market.  Milk,  when  the  gnats  are  so  extremely  abundant,  is  unfit 
for  use.  ^ 

Swine,  when  seriously  attacked,  are  often  killed,  or  if  not,  are  80 
iniured  and  *  *  stunted  "  that  they  are  unfit  for  pork. 

Poultry  suffer  in  much  Ihe  same  manner,  and  while  incubating 
are  often  killed  outright. 

EFFEOT  OF  BITBS. 

No  one  who  has  once  been  bitten  by  one  of  these  gnats  will  ever 
after,  for  a  moment,  doubt  the  excruciating  torture  which  they 
must  necessarily  inflict  upon  dumb  brutes,  which,  by  nature,  are 
incapable  of  protecting  themselves.  Although  I  can  not  state  from 
personal  observation,  and  sincerely  hope  I  may  never  be  able  to  do 
so,  nevertheless  I  am  told  that  the  agonies  of  dying  animals  are 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  case  of  human  victims. 

The  bites  of  a  very  few  gnats  do  not  appear  to  affect  animals  seri- 
ously. Mules  raised  upon  the  plantation  are  far  less  susceptible 
to  tne  bites  of  gnats  than  those  imported  from  more  northern  lo^ 
calities.  It  is  a  common  notion  among  planters  that  the  first  gnats 
to  appear  are  the  most  destructive,  but  this  can  hardly  be  true,  as 
ihey  may  be  blown  about  so  as  to  appear  first  at  different  times  in 
different  localities. 

When  seriously  bitten  the  animal  does  not  always  show  the  effects 
at  once.  Teams  are  often  brought  in  at  night,  fed  and  stabled,  but 
found  dead  in  their  stalls  next  morning,  and  it  is  often  several  hours 
after  exposure  to  gnats  before  the  animal  sickens  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  death  comes  often  much  more  suddenly.  The  animal 
will  appear  to  be  suddenly  attacked  with  colic,  a  disease  to  which 
mules  are  very  much  subject,  and  die  in  a  few  hours.  The  decep- 
tion caused  by  the  similarity  between  the  effect  of  gnats  and  orai- 
nary  wind  or  water  colic,  is  so  great  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  the  trouble  really  is,  and  the  animal  is,  m  such  cases, 
frequently  "  doctored"  first  for  one  and  then  the  other.  The  precise 
effect  of  the  bite  is  supposed  to  resemble  ver^'  much  that  following 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  infested  district. 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

From  Tvhat  has  been  previously  stated  it  will  be  clearly  observed 
that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  exact  information  upon  two  very  im- 
portant points,  viz.,  how  to  readily  distinguish  between  an  attack 
of  colic  and  the  effect  of  the  bites  of  gnats,  when  both  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  best  remedies  to  apply,  in  case  of  the  latter,  as  it  is 
not  only  essential  that  something  oe  done,  but  that  it  be  promptly 
done  as  well. 

As  we  would  naturally  expect  there  are  a  great  many  remedies 
in  use,  all  having  more  or  less  advocates,  and  each  with  a  list  of 
recommendations  and  cures.  None  of  these,  however,  have  been 
generally  tried  thoroughly,  and  in  cases  where  the  result  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  remedy.  The  two  following  receipts 
seem  to  have  given  the  best  results  when  used  promptly: 

Give  liquid  ammonia,  one-half  ounce  in  half  pint  of  warm  lard 
oil,  every  two  hours  until  relieved.  A  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  is 
often  used,  when  it  can  not  be  conveniently  measured  otherwise. 
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Give  mixture  of  40  to  50  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  1  pint 
of  whisky,  every  tHree  or  four  hours  until  relieved,  and  at  the  same 
time  rub  externally  with  water  of  ammoniii,  to  relieve  irritation. 

Ten  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite*  administered  every  half  hour,  and 
half -pint  doses  of  linseed  oil  every  hour,  is  another  highly  recom- 
mended remedy.  Besides  these  continual  doses  of  whisky,  bleeding, 
and  immersion  in  cold  water,  are  each  recommended.  In  two  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation,  both  animals  being  similarly  and 
equally  exposed  to  attack,  whisky  was  given  and  the  animal  kept  in 
cool  water;  one  died  and  the  other  recovered,  although  both  had 
been  treated  exa<5tly  the  same.  The  fatal  case  was  that  of  a  male 
mule,  and  the  other  a  female. 

PEKVENTIVB  MBASUBES. 

Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  no  relief  can  be  expected  from 
the  destruction  of  the  insect,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the  use  of  repellants 
is  the  only  means  left  by  which  any  degree  of  protection  can  be  se- 
cured against  attack. 

So  far  smokes  or  smudges  have  proven  the  only  harmless  means  of 
securing  this  end.  About  the  fields  these  may  be  made  by  firing 
stumps,  dead  trees,  fallen  timbers,  leaves,  and  rubbish.  For  use 
about  teams,  cotton-seed  may  be  employed,  rolled  in  strips  of  sacking, 
forming  a  roll  the  diameter  of  one's  arm,  which  roll  on  oeing  ignit^ 
bums  slowly  and  produces  much  smoke,  and  may  be  hung  about  the 
harness.  Or  fires  made  in  the  bottoms  of  tin  buckets,  and  the  latter 
filled  with  cotton-seed  and  attached  to  the  harness,  also  afford  pro- 
tection. With  these  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  fields  with  rea- 
sonable safety,  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  working  order, 
and  the  wind  is  not  so  strong  as  to  blow  the  smoke  away  too  rapidly. 
Smoke,  in  fact,  is  the  only  means  of  protecting  cattle  and  other  neat 
stock,  but  they  will  hover  about  it,  frequently  crowding  one  another 
into  .the  fire,  and,  besides,  they  will  starve  ratner  than  ^o  beyond  the 
smoke  to  secure  food.  With  many  planters  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
vide subsistence  for  stock  thus  confined  for  weeks  after  passing 
through  the  winter,  and  very  often  at  the  end  of  the  gnat  season  they 
have  only  a  herd  of  animated  skeletons  left,  not  worth  the  cost  of 
keeping. 

Various  decoctions  and  substances  are  also  applied  externally  to 
the  bodies  of  animals,  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  gnats  away,  but  none 
of  these  have  proven  of  much  practical  value.  To  be  effective,  appji- 
cations  must  be  made  frequently,  which,  aside  from  the  time  required, 
are  apt  to  remove  the  hair  and  obstruct  the  pores  of  the  skin,  either 
of  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  oi  the  animals. 

Decoctions  of  the  leaves  of  alder,  pennyroyal,  and  tobacco  have 
proven  entirely  ineffective,  and  powdered  pyrethrum,  suspended  in 
water,  of  only  temporary  virtue.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  diluted^ 
carbon-bisulphide  were  no  better.  Fish  oil  is  quite  effective,  but  ex- 
pensive. Cotton-seed  oil,  lard  oil,  or  lard  itself,  is  used,  mixed  with 
smaller  amounts  of  oil  of  pennyroyal,  oil  of  sassafras,  or  oil  of  pepper- 
mint; tar  may  also  be  substituted.  Kerosene  mixed  with  oils  or  with 
axle-grease,  or  Frazier's  axle-crease  alone,  is  also  used.  The  ^ease 
of  the  alligator  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all.  A  combination  ot  oils, 
sold  under  the  name  of  gnat  oil,  is  used  in  immense  quantities.* 

^  i^Ierisrs.  Hardaway  &  Cas^ell,  wholes^ue  druggists  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  sold  about 
8,000  gallons  in  1882,  and  about  S50  in  18S6,    Price,  30  to  50  ceats  per  gaUoiL 
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While  I  have  found  grease  of  almost  any  sort  considerable  pro- 
tection early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  gnats  were 
not  extremely  abundant^  I  never  found  any  substance  upon  which  I 
cared  to  rely  solely  for  the  protection  of  my  horse  during  days  of 
great  abundance,  and  never  ventured  forth  without  slow-matches  of 
cotton-seed  rolled  in  sacking^  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  moreover 
never  saw  a  careful  planter  who  would  do  otherwise. 

The  value  of  these  oils  and  fatty  substances  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  For  work  animals  only, 
and  when  protection  is  needed  only  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  then  as 
against  only  limited  numbers  of  gnats,  they  are  ve!y  convenient  and 
useful,  but  for  these,  under  other  less  favorable  conditions,  or  for 
stock  running  at  large,  they  are  of  very  slight  practical  value,  and 
their  excessive  use  is  almost  sure  to  injure  the  animals  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Blooded  stock,  on  accotmt  of  its  greater  value,  should  be  confined 
in  dark  stables,  this  being  the  only  absolute  protection  against  gnats, 
as  they  will  not  enter  such  places. 

DAMAGE  SUSTAINED  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

Under  this  head  only  fatal  results  can  be  averaged,  although  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  loss  by  reason  of  delay'  in  plantation 
work,  inactivitv  of  men  and  teams,  loss  of  flesh  in  other  than  work 
animals,  and  also  through  other  causes,  would  overbalance  the  loss 
by  death  of  animals.  The  former  can  not  be  computed,  and  only 
fragmentary  facts  and  estimates  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  latter. 

Gnats  have  occurred  in  great  numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  during  the  years,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1866,  1868,  1872, 
1873,  1874,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1886,  and  1887.  The  loss  durmg 
the  first  three  years  was  of  course  sustained  largely  by  the  two 
armies  then  in  possession  of  the  country.  In  1866,  Madison  Parish. 
Louisiana,  sustained  a  loss  of  over  200  mules,  and  as  many  more  diea 
in  two  adjoining  parishes.  In  1874,  one  county  in  Tennessee  sus- 
tained an  estimated  loss  of  1500,000.  In  1882,  Franklin  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, within  a  single  week,  lost  3,200  head  of  stock.  Not  less  than 
300  mules  were  killed  in  three  or  four  parishes  of  the  same  State  the 
present  year,  and  each  mule  represented  a  value  of  not  far  from  $125. 

These  figures  do  not  include  such  animals  as  died  from  charbon,  a 
disease  said  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the  bites  of  gnats,  and  particu- 
larly fatal  to  mules,  although  death  may  not  occur  for  several  months 
after  being  bitten. 

ATTAOKING  MAN. 

Owing  to  his  being  better  protected  and  more  capable  of  defend- 
ing himself,  man  is  much  more  exempt  from  attack  than  animaJs, 
although  instances  of  people  being  bitten  by  gnats  are  not  uncom- 
mon. That  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  people,  I  have  myself 
had  experience  sufficiently  conclusive.  In  moving  about  among  the 
great  numbers  which  will  collect  about  one's  head,  and  especially  the 
face,  ample  opportunity  is  offered  to  study  their  malignant  nature. 
If  not  prevented  they  will  dart  at  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  and  on 
striking  the  skin  or  the  face,  in  particular,  will  cause  a  smarting 
sensation.  The  bit-e  is  very  painful,  and  a  discolored  spot  wiU  often 
remain  long  after  all  other  effects  have  disappeared. 
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Several  well-authenticated  instances  are  on  record  where  individ- 
uals have  been  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
hordes  of  these  insects,  and  were  so  severely  bitten  that  they  died 
shortly  after  in  great  agony. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OVERFLOWS  Olf  BUFFALO  GNATS. 

That  the  escape  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  into  those 
streams  whose  courses  lie  through  alluvial  country,  and  nearly  par- 
allel with  itself,  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  number  of  gnats, 
and  consequently  lipon  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  there  is  abundant 
evidence. 

Since  the  year  1881,  every  invasion  of  ^nats,  of  which  information 
can  be  obtained,  has  been  preceded  by  a  rise  in  the  Mississippi  River 
sufficient  to  affect  the  streams  wherein  the  insect  is  kuown  to  prigi- 
nate,  and  during  the  breeding  season  of  the  years  1886  and  1887  the 
number  of  these  pests  has  comcided  exactly  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Mississippi  during  March  and  April,  which  months  mainly  con- 
stitute the  gnat  season. 

The  overflow  escapes  from  the  Mississippi  River  through  defective 
levees,  or  at  points  where  no  levees  exist.  One  of  these  localities  is 
between  Gainer's  Landing  and  Laha  Landing,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Craig,  a  very  intelligent  and  observing  planter  at 
the  latter  point,  has  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  occurrence  of  gnats 
since  1881,  and  states  that  he  has  never  been  troubled  with  the  pest 
except  when  the  Mississijjpi  overflowed  in  his  neighborhood. 

In  Louisiana  where,  since  1866,  these  gnats  have  caused  so  much 
trouble,  there  is  no  record  of  stock  Ijeing  destroyed  prior  to  1861, 
although  the  people  were  much  more  liable  to  have  observed  and 
reported  an  invasion  of  gnats  had  it  occurred,  than  at  present.  Un- 
til 1861  the  levees  were  kept  in  good  shape,  and  no  overflow-water 
filled  the  inland  streams  as  at  present.  Again,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  no  serious  damage  by  gnats  has  been  reported,  and 
such  wide-spread  ravages  are  there  unknown.  Yet  I  am  assured  by 
both  artillery  and  cavalry  officers  that  from  1862  to  1865  gnats  de- 
stroyed many  horses  and  mules  in  the  vicinity  of  Pointe  Coupee. 
Levees  destroyed  then  are  now  rebuilt.  With  so  much  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  overflow  we  are  led  to  believe  that  when  a  complete 
system  of  levees  shall  protect  the  alluvial  country  now  infested  from 
tnis  influx  of  water  the  occurrence  of  these  gnats  in  such  destructive 
numbers,  at  least,  will  cease.  Of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  theory 
we  shall  not  long  remain  ignorant,  as  during  the  present  year  a  com- 
plete levee  system  will  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  JYancis,  in 
Arkansas,  on  the  west  side,  and  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  southward  to  the  Gulf. 

In  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water  added  to  the  normal  supply 
of  these  inland  streams  is  the  rapidity  of  their  current  increasea, 
thereby  n\ultiplying  the  number  of  localities  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  gnats.  Such  localities  are  influenced  (1)  by  brining  a 
larger  supply  of  food  within  reach  of  the  larvae,  and  (2)  starting  at 
low  water  each  foot  of  rise  adds  to  the  number  of  objects  to  which  these 
larvae  can  anchor  and  attach  themselves  while  passing  the  pupal 
stage,  reaching  the  maximum  in  this  effect  during  a  general  inunda- 
tion, when  the  greatest  destruction  of  stock  occurs. 

It  would,  however,  at  present,  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  are 
not  other  ways  by  which  overflow  affects  the  number  of  gnats. 
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PEOBABILITY  OF  FUTURE  INVASIONSp 

If,  in  the  future,  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  Of 
these  gnats  in  such  immense  numbers  remain  as  in  the  past,  it  is 
but  proper  to  assume  that  the  effect  will  be  much  the  same.  But  as 
we  have  stated,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  present  state  of  the  levees 
will  continue  even  another  y^ear.  Just  what  effect  the  confinement 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  its  proper  channel  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  in  extreme  high  water^  will  have  upon  the  St.  Francis 
River,  and  the  country  between  ^t  and  the  Mississippi  itself,  is  a 
problem  which  even  civil  engineers  themselves  can  not  yet  decide. 

If  the  St.  Francis  bottoms  remain  as  they  are  now,  unprotected  by 
levees,  and  the  current  of  that  stream  is  not  materially  affected  or 
changed  from  its  present  condition,  there  is  little  hope  in  the  future 
for  immunity  from  gnats  throughout  eastern  Arkansas,  west  Ten* 
nessee,  and  northwest  Mississippi  in  the  event  of  high  waters  during 
March  and  April. 

Overflow  from  the  Mississippi  River  gains  admission  into  the  St. 
Francis  through  the  region  known  as  "  sunken  lands,"  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Madrid,  Mo.  With  water  at  39.6  on  the  gauge  at  Oairo,  Ill.| 
the  overflow  first  begins,  and  a  height  of  44.0  or  above  at  the  same 
place,  for  any  considerable  lenc^  of  time,  is  sufBicient  to  inundate 
the  greater  portion  of  the  St.  Francis  bottoms.  Hence,  unless  nega- 
tive factors,  not  now  known  to  exist,  should  arise  and  the  water 
should  remain  for  any  considerable  time,  between  March  15  and  April 
25,  at  or  above  44.0  on  the  gauge  at  Cairo,  an  invasion  of  gnats  more 
or  less  serious  may  be  expected. 

The  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  during  an  invasion  of 
gnats,  no  doubt  exert  consiaerable  influence  in  distributing  them 
over  the  country,  and  therefore,  with  west,  southwest,  or  northwest 
winds,  they/  would  be  carried  into  west  Tennessee  and  northwest 
Mississippi;  while  the  reverse  of  these  would  carry  them  farther 
into  the  mterior  of  Arkansas,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  protect 
the  former  localities. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  clearly  observed  that  trouble  from 
gnats,  in  the  future,  is  to  be  apprehended,  particularly  throughout 
eastern  Arkansas  and  the  adjacent  country.  For  a  considerable  time 
to  come  the  stock-raisers  and  the  dairymen  throughout  a  section  of 
country  of  which  Memphis,  Tenn.,  may  be  considered  the  center, 
will  be  obliged  to  contend  with  this,  the  greatest  drawback  of  both 
industries. 

What  these  people  at  present  most  need  is  (1)  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  the  bites  of  gnats  on  the  animal  system,  and  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  these  effects;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  bites 
to  clusflrboUy  and  relief  for tnis disease;  and (3)  some  substance  which 
can  be  applied  externally  to  animals  to  protect  them  from  the  bites 
of  gnats,  and  is  not  itself  injurious  to  the  animals  to  which  it  is 
applied.  For  the  purpose  of  this,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
detail  of  a  competent  veterinarian  during  the  next  invasion  of  gnats, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  study  these  points,  and  to  enlighten  people 
thereon. 
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LIVE-STOCK  INTERESTS  OF  MARYLAND, 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Oolmait, 

CoTnmissioner  of  Agriculki/re  .• 

Sir  :  My  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  live-stock  inter* 
ests  of  Maryland  not  having  been  completed  at  the  close  ot  my  report 
for  the  year  1886, 1  have  since  visited  the  remaining  comities  indi- 
cated in  your  instructions,  and  herewith  inclose  you  the  results  of  my 
investigations.- 

MONTQOMBBY  COtTNTT. 

There  are  many  dairy  cattle  kept  in  this  county,  particularly  along 
the  railroad  and  near  the  line  of  the  District  of  Uolumbia.  In  other 
sections  many  stock  cattle  are  fed  for  beef. 

After  careful  inspection  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  case  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  m  this  county.  I  found  several  places  where  they 
nave  had  the  disease  within  the  past  few  years.  I  failed  to  find,  how- 
ever, on  these  farms  any  chronic  cases  of  the  plague.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  condition  of  things,  and  I  can  not  account  for  it  except 
on  the  theory  that  the  conta^on  has  died  out  here.  It  is  possible  it 
is  onl^  in  a  dormant  condition  and  that  in  the  near  future  we  may 
have  it  revived  both  here  and  in  Prince  George's  County. 

Though  no  pleuro-pneumonia  was  discovered  I  found  many  oases 
of  tuberculosis.  Mr.  John  Stone,  Potomac  post-ofQ.ce,  sent  lor  me, 
thinking  he  had  pleuro-pneumonia  in  his  herd.  I  found  12  head  of 
cattle,  4:  of  which  were  coughing.  After  examination  I  pronounced 
the  disease  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  animals  had  been  purchased 
some  months  ago  in  Virginia.  <Mr.  Btone  noticed  her  coughing  as 
he  brought  her  home.  Three  others  have  since  commenced  cough- 
ing. At  my  suggestion  Mr.  Stone  killed  the  Virginia  cow  and  I 
made  a  post-mortem  examination.  I  found  extensive  tuberculous 
deposits  in  both  lungs.  Mr.  Stftne  was  convinced  as  to  the  disease 
ana  has  since  killed  the  other  8  affected  animals.  I  made  another 
post-mortem  on  the  farm  of  Charles  C.  Lenning,  near  Cabin  John 
post-office.  This  cow  was  imported  from  North  Germany,  August 
19, 1886,  with  5  other  cows  and  a  bull.  Three  cows  and  the  bull  died 
some  time  in  .1886,  evidently  from  some  lung  trouble.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Saunders,  manager,  killed  tnis  cow  at  my  request.  I  found  both 
lungs  filled  with  tubercles  and  abscesses/  Another  animal  of  the 
same  importation  evidently  has  the  disease,  though  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced. The  remaining  cow  had  been  sold  and  I  did  not  see  her.  I 
am  satisfied  there  are  other  cattle  on  this  farm  that  have  contracted 
the  disease  from  this  imported  herd. 

I  heard  there  was  sickness  on  the  farm  of  James  Tschiffilley, 
Damestown.     I  found  that  he  had  already  reported  to  Dr.  Salmon 
and  that  Dr.  Rose  had  investigated  the  case  the  day  before  my  visit. 
466 
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Therd  were  15  head  of  cattle  and  among  them  two  bad  cases  of  tu- 
"bercnlosis.  These  2  were  bought  last  December  at  drove-yards  in 
Waslungfcon.  Thejr  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Virginia.  These 
2  have  been  coughm^  some  months,  and  more  recently  nearly  every 
animal  in  the  herd  is  coughing.  The  owner  refused  to  kill  any  of 
his  herd.  On  this  farm  and  the  two  farms  above  reported  there  was 
fine  opportunity  to  study  tuberculosis  and  to  be  convinced  of  its  con- 
tagious character. 

On  the  farm  of  Blair  Bros,,  Silver  Spring,  I  found  61  cattle  of  all 
ages.  Thirty-five  cows  were  in  stable.  Among  these  five  cases  of 
tuberculosis  were  clearly  marked.  William  Laird,  near  District  line, 
has  24  cows,  among  which  are  two  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Boyd,  Boyd's  Station,  I  found  146  cows.  The 
stables  and  cows  were  in  fine  condition,  but  several  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis were  found.  There  are  many  other  farms  where  one  or  more 
cases  are  to  be  found.  Oattle  are  generally  well  cared  for  in  this 
county.  • 

Bpizooty  among  horses  has  prevailed  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  of  a  severe  type,  several  deaths  having  occurred  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  Om  the  farm  of  N.  P.  Cook,  occupied  by  F.  P.  Cooper, 
2  miles  north  from  Gaithersburgh,  I  f  oxmd  three  cases  of  glanders.  I 
reported  these  cases  to  Dr.  Ward,  State  veterinarv  officer,  and  by  his 
orders  I  had  these  horses  killed  September  10,  and  made  post-mortem 
examinations.  One  of  the  horses  was  purchased  about  the  last  week 
.'in  Juljr  from  one  of  the  oar  stables  in  Washington.  The  horse  was 
thcna  ailing.  Soon  after  this  2  horses,  workin&[  in  the  same  team, 
were  tal^n  sick,  and  evidently  contracted  the  disease  from  the  new 
purchase.  All  had  well-marked  glanders.  The  other  horses  on  the 
farm  are  in  quarantine  by  order  of  Dr.  Ward. 

For  several  years  past  tne  losses  by  swine  plague  have  been  heavy. 
The  losses  for  tiie  wnole  country  for  1884  and  1885  reached,  probably, 
76  per  cent.,  but  for  1886  it  was  considerably  less.  Careful  inquiry 
inauces  me  to  place  the  loss  for  1886  at  about  30  per  cent.  This,  for 
6^608  voters,  would  make  the  loss  about  $29,263.50.  In  the  sections 
bordering  on  Frederick  County  the  disease  is  now  prevailing, 

HOWARD  COUNTY. 

Along  the  Patapsco  Biver  and  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  large  numbers  of  dairy  cattle  are  kept.  The  milk  and  butter 
sre  shipped  to  the  Baltimore  market.  In  other  parts  of  the  county, 
away  from  railroads,  few  cattle  are  kept  except  tor  winter  feeding. 

Near  Hood's  Mills,  on  the  two  farms  of  the  late  Nimrod  Dorsey, 
and  the  farm  of  A.  P.  Forsyth,  there  had  been  pleuro-pneumonia  m 
the  spring  of  1886.  The  reports  in  these  oases  have  been  made  by 
your  inspectors,  Drs.  Michener  and  Wray,  by  whom  all  the  cattle  on 
these  three  farms  were  slaughtered.  The  stables  were  disinfected 
and  several  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  any  cattle  were  pur- 
chased. The  cattle  now  on  these  farms  have  been  there  several  weeks. 
I  examined  them  carefully  and  found  no  disease.    Careful  investi- 

f nation  convinces  me  the  disease  did  not  go  beyond  these  farms.    I 
ound  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  county. 

On  the  farm  of  Thomas  W.  Fisher,  near  Sykesville,  I  found  one 
case  of  well-marked  tuberculosis,  which  he  promised  to  kill  at  once. 
Generally  the  cattle  in  this  county  are  healthy  and  well  cared  for. 
No  disease  among  horses  was  found.    The  swine  plag;aQ  o\i  Ic^^^i^ 
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cholera  has  not  prevailed  here  genei*ally  for  about  two  years.  Dur- 
ing 1885,  and  for  some  years  before  that,  the  losses  were  very  heavy, 
amounting  in  1885  to  probably  50  per  cent.,  or  $26,650.  During  1866 
the  disease  prevailed  only  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  districts, 
and  not  so  seriously  as  in  the  years  before.  I  heard  of  a  few  cases 
lately  in  the  fourth  district,  bordering  on  Montgomery  and  Frederick 
Counties. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

I  find  along  the  line  of  the  Western  Maryland  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroads,  in  this  county,  that  large  numbers  of  dairy  cattle 
are  kept,  and  large  quantities  of  milk  snipped  daily  to  Baltimore, 
while  in  other  parte  of  the  county  butter  is  extensively  made.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  grazing  counties  in  the  State.  Many  stock  cattle 
are  also  fed  here  during  tne  winter. 

In  view  of  the  imjjortance  of  the  cattle  interests  of  this  county, 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  ban  of  (juarantine  from  your  De- 
partment, I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  making  my  investiga- 
tions. I  have  visited  every  neighborhood,  and  where  there  was  tne 
slightest  suspicion  have  examined  every  stable  and  animal.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  county. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  SmaUwood  and  Bird  Hill,  where  disease  was 
found  in  1886,  and  cattle  were  destroyed  by  Drs.  Michener  and  Wray, 
I  made  very  careful  investigations.  I  find  that  these  gentlemen 
effectually  stamped  out  the  disease  from  places  where  it  existed  by 
killing  anected  and  exposed  stock.  On  the  farm  of  W.  H.  West- 
oway,  hear  Patapsco,  1  found  all  healthy.  On  this  place,  in  1882, 
pleuro-pneumonia  was  found  by  Dr.  Le  irfay.  State  veterinary  oflBcer. 
Dr.  Le  May  killed  all  aflfected  animals.  Mr.  Westoway  says  the  dis- 
ease was  brought  to  his  place  by  a  cow  bought  in  Hanover,  Pa.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  beyond  this  farm. 

I  find  in  this  county,  particularly  among  dairy  cattle,  many  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  its  various  f orxas  and  stages.  In  a  few  instances 
animals  have  been  destroyed  by  my  advice.  There  seems  to  be  much 
interest  taken  by  the  farmers  generally  in  this  disease,  and  a  desire 
for  more  thorough  investigation  and  legislation. 

Some  few  cattle  died  from  Texas  fever  in  August  last,  on  the 
farms  of  Lewis  Cash  and  George  Dom,  near  Midaleburgh.  These 
deaths  occurred  among  steers  just  brought  from  Chicago.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  to  other  stock,  though  other  cattle  were  ex- 
posed. 

Horses  throughout  the  county  seemed  healthy. 

The  farmers  have  suffered  here  for  many  years  from  the  ravages  of 
the  swine  plague.  Formerly  immense  numbers  of  hogs  were  raised 
in  this  county,  but,  because  of  this  disease,  there  are  now  not  one- 
fourth  as  many  raised  as  before  the  disease  was  known. 

The  lowest  estimate  given  me  as  to  the  losses  for  last  year  was  20 
per  cent.  There  are  in  the  county  7,984  voters.  I  think  there  are 
usually  here  3  hogs  to  a  voter,  amounting  to  23,952,  and  at  $5  per 
head  would  amount  to  $119,760,  value  of  usual  hog  crop.  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  this  would  be  $23,952,  the  estimated  loss  for  fast  year.  My 
impression  is  that  this  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  actual  loss  oy  deaths. 
It  IS  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  loss  to  the  county  because  of  iti^ 
failure  to  breed  hogs  for  fear  of  th^  disease,  There  13  now  eome 
disease  in  the  county^ 
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FREDERICK  COUNTY. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  and  next  to  Balti- 
more County  it  has  the  largest  population.  The  soil  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  stock  raising  than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

For  many  years  past  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  feeding 
of  stock  cattle.  The  farmers  say  this  has  of  late  become  unprofita- 
ble, and  this  year  comparatively  few  beef  cattle  are  to  bo  found  h^re. 
Creameries  are,  however,  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Ten 
are  already  established,  and  as  many  more  are  likely  to  commence 
operations  during  this  year,  Thus  the  stock  in  cows  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, several  hundred  having  been  brought  into  the  county 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  taken  considerable  time  to  examine 
these  dairies  carefully.  The  cows  have  been  purchased  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  and  other  cotmties  of  Maryland,  and  are  mostly 
of  common  stock.  There  are  a  few  good  herds  of  Shorthorns  and 
Jerseys.   Moderately  good  care  and  attention  are^^ven  to  cattle. 

Careful  investigation  convinces  me  that  there  is  now  no  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  this  county.  In  one  or  more  instances  the  disease  ap- 
peared here  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  immediately  checked  by 
slaughter  of  all  exposed  stock,  and  it  had  no  chance  to  spread. 

Tuberculosis  is  frequently  found  here  as  in  other  counties.  One 
herd  of  6  cows,  owned  by  John  H.  Haugh,  near  Bartonville,  were  all 
badly  affected  with  this  disease.  I  learned  from  others,  and  from 
Mr.  H.  also,  that  for  ten  years  past  he  has  frequently  lost  cows  af- 
fected similarly.  Many  other  herds  are  more  or  less  affected  with 
this  disease.  Such  cows  are  kept  generally  through  ignorance  of  the 
danger.  It  would  be  well  if  owners  could  be  shown  the  importance 
of  destroying  all  such  diseased  animals.  I  think  quite  evidently  this 
disease  is  on  the  increase  here,  and  considerable  of  it  has  been  brought  . 
in  from  other  States  during  the  past  year. 

Another  infectious  disease  prevalent  here  is  abortion.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  many  stables  and  in  nearly  every  district.  It  has  caused 
extensive  losses  to  the  farmers.  It  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  and 
it  is  the  subject  of  constant  discussion  among  the  dairymen.  It  is 
here  thought  to  be  the  most  serious  disease  among  cattle  they  have 
to  contend  with. 

More  thought  and  attention  have  been  given  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  than  cattle.  Several  fine  breeding  farms  in  different  parts  of 
the  county  have  on  them  some  of  the  best  stock  in  the  county.  On 
these  farms,  and  everywhere  else,  I  found  the  horses  free  from  4is- 
ease.     ^ 

The  swine  plague  has  prevailed  here  for  several  years.  For  three 
years  past  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy.  In  some  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  few  hogs  are  now  raised  because  of  dis- 
ease. Everywhere  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  farmers 
estimate  the  losses  annually  at  76  per  cent.,  while  in  the  northern 
p^art  it  has  been  much  less.  It  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  loss  for  the  whole  county,  but  no  one  has  put 
the  loss  below  60  per  cent,  for  the  whole  county.  Considering,  how- 
over,  the  danger  of  over-estimating  the  loss  by  the  farmers,  I  put  it 
at  about  40  per  cent.  Taking  the  12,106  voters  at  3  hogs  per  voter, 
we  have  36,318  hogs,  and  at  $6  per  head  we  have  for  this  county 
$181,590,  the  value  of  the  usual  hoc  crop.  Forty  per  cent,  of  this 
would  make  $72,636,  the  amount  of  tne  annual  loss  for  the  last  three 
years.    In  this  estimate  I  feel  sure  I  am  within  bounds. 
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WASHINQTON  COUNTY. 

There  is  no  pleuro-pnexunonia  to  be  found  in  this  county,  nor  could 
I  find  any  evidence  that  this  disease  has  ever  been  here.  Large  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  shipped  and  driven  tlu-ough  this  county  from  the 
Cumberland  and  Shenandoah  Valleys,  and  vast  numbers  of  beef  cat- 
tle are  fed  here  during  the  winter.  The  dairy  interest  is  not  large, 
though  in  the  northeastern  section  of  thecoimty  many  cows  are  kepi 
and  the  milk  sold  to  a  creamery  in  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  just  over 
the  line.  The  cattle  in  the  county  are  as  healthy  as  any  found  in  the 
State,  though  tuberculosis  prevails  to  some  extent.  On  the  farm  of 
David  Gossard,  Ash  post-oflBice,  a  few  calves  were  lost  in  December 
and  January  last.  Careful  inquiry  leads  me  to  believe  the  disease 
was  anthrax.    The  9  head  of  cattle  now  on  the  farm  are  healthy. 

I  learned  that  about  one  year  ago  several  cattle  died  on  the  taxm 
of  Mr.  Huffer,  about  3  nodles  from  Chewsville.  Mr.  Huffer  says  he 
lost  13  head  of  cattle,  2  horses,  and  6  sheep,  while  two  other  men 
near  by  lost  2  cows  each.  This  trouble  was  nidden  at  the  time,  fear- 
ing, as  they  said,  that  if  it  were  known  the  State  woidd  destroy  all 
exposed  cattle  without  compensation.  Careful  inquiry  convinces 
me  that  this  disease  was  anthrax  also.  The  cattle  on  this  farm  and 
in  the  neighborhood  are  now  healthy.  The  people  are  now  better 
informed  as  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  Government  and  State,  and 
any  outbreak  of  disease  woidd  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

No  disease  among  horses  was  found.  Hog  cholera  had  for  many 
years  been  very  f atel  here,  less  so  in  1887  than  for  several  years  pasi. 
In  1885-1886  vast  numbers  of  hogs  died.  Many  farmers  told  me  that 
comparatively  few  hogs  are  now  kept  because  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  Many  estimate  tne  loss  in  1886  at  75  per  cent.,  and 
none  estimate  it  at  less  than  60  per  cent.  The  number  of  voters  reg- 
istered in  1886  was  9,695;  3  hogs  per  voter  would  make  28,785.  and 
at  $5  per  head  would  make  $143,925  as  the  value  of  the  usual  hog 
crop.  Fifty  per  cent,  loss  would  make  $71,962.60.  This  I  feel  sure 
is  not  too  high  an  estimate. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  here  that  there  should  be  a  State 
law  compelling  the  burial  or  destruction  of  all  dead  animals  to  pre- 
vent the  spreaS  of  contagion. 

Be&pectiuUy  submitted. 

F.  W.  Patterson,  M.  D., 
Inspector,  Bv/reau  of  Animal  Indttstry. 
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BLACK  LEG-ITS  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT, 

This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  youjig  animals,  those  from 
six  months  to  two  years  old  being  most  subject  to  it,  altnough  older 
animals  are  not  exempt.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer season,  particularly  if  the  animals  have  been  reduced  by  bad 
keeping  and  scanty  food  during  a  long  and  severe  winter,  and  are 
turned  upon  rich  pastxues  where  they  gain  rapidly  in  flesh  from  an 
abundance  of  good  food.  It  usually  attacks  nrst  the  thriftiest  and 
most  promising  animal  of  the  herd.  It  develops  and  kills  its  victim 
so  quickly  that  often  the  first  indication  the  owner  has  of  any  trouble 
is  to  find  the  finest  of  the  flock  dead  in  the  field.  If  noticed  in  life 
the  following  symptoms  would  be  observed:  A  vague  and  listless  ex- 

Eression:  ears  drooping;  pulse  irregular,  feeble,  and  rapid;  mouth 
ot  and  dry;  conjunctiva  (lining  membrane  of  the  eye)  very  red  from 
congestion  of  the  membrane;  halting  on  one  limb;  stiffness,  and  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  some  parts  of  the  skin.  Very  soon  swellings 
appear  upon  the  loins,  back,  neck,  head,  brisket,  or  upon  one  or  more 
of  the  limbs.  These  swellings  become  firm  and  tense,  with  yellow 
or  bloody  liquid  Qozing  from  the  surface,  and  crepitate  (crackle) 
when  pressed.  Later  they  become  insensible  and  even  cold,  and  may 
fijially  slough  open,  leaving  large,  unsightly,  and  inactive  sores. 

The  animal  snows  an  unwillingness  to  move  about,  remains  by 
itself  away  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  if  it  lies  down  is  unabl© 
to  rise.  The  appetite  is  entirely  lost,  rumination  suspended,  bowels 
inactive  or  torpid,  urine  scanty  and  high  colored,  sometimes  dark  or 
coffee  colored.  The  animal  losses  strength  rapidly,  maintains  the 
recumbent  position,  is  unconscious,  eyes  protruding  and  sightless, 
and  dies  in  coma,  or  from  sheer  exhaustion  often  within  twelve  hoxirs 
after  the  first  manifestation  of  lameness. 

The  swellings  under  the  skin  contain  serum  and  extravasated  blood 
that  decompose  quickly  after  death,  forming  gases  that  puff  out  the 
skin  and  give  the  body  a  bloated  appearance,  hastening  putrefaction. 
Black  exudations  of  blood  form  extensive  patches,  which  may  be 
confined  to  one  limb  or  quarter.  Similar  exudations  occur  between 
muscles  that  are  gangrenous,  and  the  blood  vessels  in  that  region  are 
full  and  rigid,  though  the  blood  is  dark  and  fluid.    The  lungs  are  con- 

fested,  the  lowest  being  the  worst;  frothy  mucus  almost  fills  the 
ronchial  tubes,  and  extensive  ecchymosis  (blood  stains)  covers  the 
serous  membranes.  The  heart  is  soft  and  flabby,  and  filled  with  blood 
that  is  black  and  semi-fluid.  The  rigor  mortis  is  very  slight,  and 
observed  only  immediately  after  death! 

In  some  cases  there  are  premonitory  symptoms  of  some  disease  be- 
fore the  aggravated  symptoms  are  developed.  Thus,  in  a  herd  where 
one  or  more  deaths  from  black  leg  have  occurred,  others  are  f ouiid 
which  are  not  doing  well,  are  hide-bound,  the  skin  looks  unthrifty 
and  is  covered  with  scurf  and  a  rough,  staring  coat  of  hair.  All 
the  movements  are  made  stiffly  with  arched  back,  and  with  apparent 
effort  or  even  pain.  There  is  a  capricious  appetite,  irregular  rumi- 
nation and  bowels,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high  colored. 
471 
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Animals  so  affected  can  usually  be  benefited  by  medicinal  treat- 
ment, but  if  neglected  and  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  it'  assumes 
a  form  in  which  no  good  can  be  done  by  giving  remedies. 

Antiseptic  saline  purgatives  are  the  nrst  remedies  indicated,  such 
as  1  to  2  pounds  (according  to  the  size  of  the  animal)  of  Epsom  salts 
(sulphate  of  magnesia),  or  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate  of  doda).  Dis- 
solve in  water;  add  i  ounce  of  ginger  and  about  i  pint  of  molasses 
to  the  solution,  and  drench  eacn  animal.  This  may  be  followed  in 
six  hours  by  a  dose  of  spirits  of  nitrous  aether  1  ounce,  and  compound 
tincture  gentian  1  otmce,  mixed  together  in  half  a  pint  of  water  and 
repeated  every  six  hours.  If  the  patient  is  not  greatly  depressed  or 
e^mausted  1  to  3  drachms  of  potassic  chlorate  dissolvea  in  water  and 
given  three  times  a  day  may  be  used  instead.  Exercising  the  ani- 
mals by  driving  them,  to  keep  up  the  circulation  and  prevent  con- 
gestion, is  recommended. 

The  local  swellings  may  be  fomented  with  hot  water,  to  which  a 
little  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  painted  with  compound  tincture 
of  iodine  in  the  intervals  between  xhe  water  application,  A  cloth 
wet  with  the  following  solution  may  be  placed  over  the  affected 
parts,  viz.,  iodine,  40  grains;  iodide  of  potassium,  80  grains^  water, 
8  ounces;  or  this  solution  may  be  injected  hypodermically  into  the 
swellinffs,  using  a  sufficient  quantity  to  entirely  saturate  the  con- 
tents. Scarifymg  or  lancing  the  skin  where  swollen  is  not  recom- 
mended, since  it  causes  large  unhealthy  sores  that  do  not  heal  readily 
and  make  unsightly  blotches.  Very  fat,  plethoric  animals  should 
be  bled  a  few  quarts  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  but  upon  weak 
and^  exhausted  subjects  this  operation  should  not  be  performed. 

Since  black  leg  is  so  suddenly  fatal,  precautions  against  the  spread 
of  the  disease  and  against  its  development  are  of  much  greater  value 
to  the  stock-raiser  than  any  other  course  of  procedure.  Sudden  ac- 
cessions of  plethora  are  to  be  avoided,  and  a  steady  gain  in  condition 
must  be  accomplished  in  localities  where  the  disease  is  known  to  pre- 
vail. Remove  cattle  from  infected  pastures,  especially  those  that 
are  low,  swampy,  and  undrained.  Provide  pure  drinking  water,  and 
prevent  drinking  from  stagnant  pools  of  surface  water.  Separate 
the  diseased  from  the  healthy.  Bum  or  bury  deeply  every  diseased 
carcass,  and  disinfect  sheds,  yards,  or  stables  where  aiseased  animals 
have  been  kept.  Shelter  at  night  and  secure  shade  trees  in  the  pas- 
tures where  there  is  an  extreme  difference  between  the  day  and  ni^ht 
temperature,  espe  ^ially  after  and  during  a  hot  season  accompamed 
with  an  abundance  of  rain  and  dampness. 

Additional  preventive  measures  that  have  been  found  successful 
are  to  give  every  animal  each  day  powdered  salti>eter  and  flowers  of 
sulphur,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  to  insert  a  seton  smeared  with 
tincture  of  canthariaes  or  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  dewlap  of  each. 
Warm,  well-ventilated  stables,  situated  upon  high,  well-drained 
^ouna,  are  of  ttie  first  importaiice  in  order  to  maintain  good  health 
m  a  herd;  also  sound,  easuy-digested  food,  given  regularly  and  in 
proper  quantities,  should  be  observed.  Tonic  medicines,  such  as 
preparations  of  iron,  gentian,  and  quinia,  will  be  found  valuabla 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


YAiaOITS  DISEASES. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1887,  Mr.  D.  W,  G.  Benbow,  Greensborough, 
K  C,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  a  disease  then  prevailing  among 
his  horses  and  mules : 

I  have  a  lot  of  mares  and  colts,  six  months  of  age  and  one  and  two-year-olds.  I 
have  a  large  stable,  weather-boarded,  sash  and  glaiis  to  give  light,  with  one  weatlier- 
boarding  off  of  two  sides,  which  is  closed  during  cold  spells.  Two  weeks  ago  one 
of  the  mares  in  foaJ  quit  eating  and  seemed  to  have  no  use  of  her  hinder  ports.  We 
helped  her  up  but  she  was  unable  to  stand.  She  lav  for  two  days  and  died.  Upon 
opening  her,  all  the  organs  seemed  healthy  except  her  kidneys,  which  were  blsusk, 
terribly  congested,  ana  almost  rotten.  There  was  considerable  water  in  her  bladder. 
There  was  but  little  food  in  the  stomach,  as  she  had  eaten  ver^  little  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  her  death,  but  the  stitch  from  the  carcass  was  terribl]^  offensive.  Some 
of  the  other  animals  seemed  to  be  improving,  but  at  the  same  time  another  mare 
not  in  foal  quit  eating.  There  was  an  effusive  issue  of  matter  from  the  nose  unlike 
that  discharged  in  distemper,  but  had  more  the  appearance  of  half -digested  wheat 
straw.  She  lingered  only  a  few  days.  She  went  to  water  last  Sunday  forenoon, 
but  seemed  unable  to  drink,  yet  appeared  to  want  water.  She  then  walked  to  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  lay  down  and  died  ,in  a  few  minutes  without  a  struggle.  Upon 
opening  her  we  found  the  lungs  a  mass  of  corruption— rotten,  greenish  inside,  and 
covered  with  slime-  and  mucus.  The  texture  was  of  no  strength  whatever.  The 
inner  wall  or  lining  tissue  of  the  ribs  looked  as  though  it  had  sloughed  off.  In 
Xnressing  open  the  carcass  all  abovd  the  diaphragm  seemed  rotten  and  would  break 
without  effort.  Before  death  the  animal  vomited  like  a  dog,  raising  a  white,  frothy, 
greenish-tinged  substance,  which  I  thought  had  been  swallowed  and  caused  nausea. 
Last  Wednesday  six  more  animals  shoi^^  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  sent  24  well 
onei  out4o  another  farm,  where  the  quarters  are  not  so  good,  and  they  will  there 
be  exposed  to  severe  weather.  Last  mght  a  one-year  old  colt  died.  Examination 
developed  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  last  mare  described.  The  stench  from  this 
animal  was  simply  horrible.  I  have  fed  these  animals  on  ensilage,  meal,  bran,  wheat 
ground  up  and  com  on  the  cob,  with  wheat  and  rye  straw  cut  before  it  was  ripe  and 
cured  for. dry  feed.  My  cows  are  fed  on  the  same,  vdth  the  exception  of  com  ki 
the  ear,  and  seem  to  do  well  on  it.  I  am  feeding  only  hay  to  the  horses  I  sent  off  to 
rough  it.  I  already  had  there  40  yearlings,  a  mare  and  5  mule  colts  six  months 
old,  which  had  been  fed  on  hay,  and  all  were  looking  well. 

Mr.  M.  Erskine  Miller,  Staunton,  Va.,  writing  nnder  date  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1887,  says  : 

I  recently  lost  a  fine  young  bull  only  fifteen  months  old.  He  seemed  to  have  in- 
digestion two  days  before  he  died.  I  was  away  and  did  not  retnm  until  after 
he  had  died.  My  herdsman  informed  me  that  he  noticed  two  weeks  before  he 
died  a  swelling  on  top  of  his  loins,  which  would  rise  and  fall,  and  which  he 
did  not  think  much  of  as  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  and  took  his 
food  well.  He  died  December  25.  Yesterday  we  discovered  a  yoimg  cow  slightly 
BwoUen  in  the  same  place.  She  seemed  m  good  health  and  doing  well.  She 
calved  in  August,  and  the  past  month  has  increased  in  her  milk.  She  is  a  little 
tender  over  the  swelling  in  the  loin.  To-day  it  seems  better,  or  not  so  much  swollen. 
When  the  buU  died  he  was  very  much  swollen,  as  if  suffering  with  bloat.  I  sent 
his  carcass  to  a  fertilizing  factory,  and  they  reported  his  kidneys  as  very  soft,  and 
in  their  judgment  very  much  disorganized,  but  as  he  died  fortv-eight  hours  before 
they  opened  him  I  thought  the  condition  of  his  kidneys  was  due  to  the  length  of 
time  tnat  had  elapsed  before  the  examination  was  made;  but  since  the  swellmg  in 
the  young  cow  at  the  same  place  I  have  fdt  uneasy  lest  it  may  be  something  serious. 
I  opened  a  silo  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  I  ain  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  is 
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healthy  food.  A  very  strong  smell  of  acid  pervades  the  atmosphere  about  the  alo. 
Could  this  ensilage  have  anything  to  do  with  the  symptoms  in  tnese  cattle?  Ev^- 
thing  about  the  place  eats  it  ravenously. 

Mr.  Frank  Gilmer,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  writinff  under  date  of 
January  25,  1887,  spe-'iks  as  follows  of  a  cutaneous  disease  affecting 
his  hogs: 

Sometime  last  fall  I  bought  a  couple  of  thoroughbred  Poland-China  piga  of  a 
neighbor,  and  a  day  or  two  after  I  got  them  my  manager  found  them  covered  with 
small  scabs  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  twenty -penny  nail.  Iliey  seemed 
hearty,  and  aft^^r  several  washings  with  carbolic  soap  got  well;  but  in  the  meantime 
my  two  brood  8o^vs  broke  out  tlie  same  way,  and  tneir  pigs  came  much  too  soon, 
and  were  dead  when  ]>orn.  I  have  been  told  by  some  that  tne  disease  is  the  mea^ 
and  by  others  that  it  is  the  cholera.  I  never  had  any  disease  among  my  hogs  be- 
fore.   The  animals  have  all  recovered,  and  are  now  In  pretty  good  health. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1887,  Mr.  William  M.  Moran,  Gil- 
ford. Loudoun  County,  Va.,  informed  the  Department  that  a  very 
fatal  type  of  pneumonia  was  prevailing  amongnorses  in  that  county. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Aiken,  Deskins,  Jackson  County,  Oregon,  under  date  of 
January  29,  1887,  writes  as  follows  concerning  abortion  among  cows 
in  that  locality: 

I  inclose  you  a  sample  of  pine  moss,  which  is  quite  abundant  on  pine  trees  in 
many  localities  along  tnis  coast.  Cattle  eat  it  eagerly  at  all  seasons,  no  matter  what 
their  condition  or  however  ^ood  the  paatore  may  be.  However,  they  can  get  but 
little  except  when  it  is  provided  for  them  by  fellnu:  the  trees,  which  is  often  done 
to  save  stock  during  a  nard  winter  after  all  other  feed  has  been  exhausted.  Many 
stockmen  believe  the  feeding  of  this  moss  produces  [abortion.  I  have  notioed  that 
abortion  often  occurs,  but  I  have  attributed  it  more  to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
oows  than  to  the  moss  eaten  l^  them. 

Mr.  Leander  Woods,  writing  from  Nashville,  Brown  County,  Ini, 
tmder  date  of  May  8, 1887,  gives  the  following  description  or  a  dis- 
ease affecting  horses  in  that  locality:    » 

There  is  a  disease  now  prevailing  among  our  horses  which  has  proved  fatal  in 
fiome  cases.  I  am  not  able  to  give  much  ca  a  description  of  the  disease,  as  I  have 
seen  but  one  animal  suffering  with  the  malady,  and  it  was  in  the  first  stage.  It 
finally  died.  fYom  the  best  mf ormation  I  could  get  I  would  say  that  the  disease 
resembles  diphtheria.  The  throat  becomes  very  sore  and  swollen,  and  before  death 
a  stiff  corruption  gathers  around  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  at  the  hinge  of  the  jaw. 
In  the  case  I  saw,  when  they  thought  the  animal  was  dead,  they  opened  the  side 
of  tihe  jaw  and  about  a  quart  of  stiff  corruption  ran  out.  The  horse  seemed  better 
for  awhile,  but  died  in  about  three  hours. 

Mr.  T.  J.  O.  Morrison,  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  under  date  of  June  30, 
1887,  writes  as  follows  concerning  diseases  affecting  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules  in  that  locality: 

Some  time  ago  I  addressed  a  conununication  to  the  Rural  World  relating  to  a 
strange  disease  tiiat  had  developed  among  cattie  in  this  section  of  Missouri.  Since 
then  wis  disorder  has  taken  a  new  form,  or  a  different  type  of  disease  has  taken  its 
place,  which,  though  not  as  yet  so  fatal,  is  almost  as  serious  in  its  results.  It  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  slothful  manner,  or  indisposition  to  move,  followed  by  a 
vacant  stare  and  glassiness  of  the  eves,  which  is  soon  followed  by  blindness,  some- 
times total,  but  more  frequentiy  of  one  eye.  The  animal  appears  to  have  fever, 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  shrinkage  of  flesh.  Many  persons  abstain  from  tiie  use 
of  milk,  fearing  this  malady  may  have  some  relationship  to  "  milk  sickness/*  al- 
though the  affected  animals  present  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  that  disease. 
the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  about  the  1st  of  June.  I  first  discovered  itin 
a  young  calf  which  refused  tiie  udder,  and  began  drooping  and  lying  around,  mani- 
festinff  great  indisposition  to  move.  This  continuea  two  or  three  days  wtei  the 
calf  died,  whilst  a  few  days  later  another,  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  recovered  and 
is  now  aj^paientiy  well,  except  its  sight,  which  remains  very  much  impaired.  Ihis 
disorder  is  becoming  general  m  this  neighborhood,  nearly  half  of  some  herds  being 
afilicted  with  it.  Various  causes  and  remedies  are  suggested  and  discussed,  bat 
none  appear  satisfactory  or  of  sofflcient  credit  to  be  generally  approved.  The  cause 
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cf  the  disease  is  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  although  many  remedies  have  been  sog- 
l^estod  none  of  them  have  proven  effectual.  Perhaps  the  most?  successful  yet  tried 
18  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  Wash  the  eyes  with  this  solU" 
tion  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  and  the  white  or  milky  appearance  of  the  eye  will 
disappear  and  the  sight  again  become  clear,  if  the  case  has  not  been  of  too  long 
Btanoing,  in  which  event  the  film  that  covers  the  sight  becomes  toughened,  when 
noihingbut  the  knife  would  seem  sufficient  to  remove  it. 

There  is  greater  mortality  among  stock  of  all  kinds  in  this  county  than  has  mani- 
fested itself  for  many  years  past.  The  fatality  among  horses  and  mules  has  been 
alarming.  At  first  it  was  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  buffalo  gnats,  but  after  these 
pests  subsided  the  mortality  continued.  Next  cattle  commenced  dying  with  what 
1  term  heart  disease.  The  neart  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  inflamed  and  filled 
with  live  parasites.  This  inflanimavion  continues  until  the  circulation  is  stopped, 
when  the  animal  dies.  This  malady  was  succeeded  by  this  affection  of  the  sight,  the 
cause  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

DISEASE  AMONG  CATTLE  IN  MINNESOTA* 

In  October,  1887,  Dr.  James  Law,  chief  insppector  of  the  Biirean 
at  Chicago,  visited  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
cause  of  a  mysterious  and  fatal  disease  said  to  be  prevailmg  among 
cattle  in  Steele  County  of  that  State.  He  was  unable  to  reach  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  report: 

1.  On  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Cannon  River  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about 
6  nules  north  of  Red  "Wing,  Minn. ,  Mr.  Rodman  has  lost  8  cattle — one  andtwo-year- 
oldfr— «ut  of  a  herd  of  over  50.  I  found  1  yearling  f^.ead  with  no  apparent  lesion 
beiyooBd  venous  congestion  aroimd  the  stomachs  and  a  black,  fluid  condition  of  the 
blood  in  tibe  larger  vessels.  In  the  heart  were  firm,  black  clots ;  spleen  sound.  In 
tiie  blood  I  found  staif -shaped  bodies  2\  times  the  breadth  of  a  red  globule,  and 
ffroups  of  refrangent  spheroids,  but  as  the  bottle  in  which  it  had  been  carried  had 
Been  only  rinsed  out  with  hot  wa^er  and  not  sterilized  I  dare  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this.  Dr.  Hewitt  proceeded  to  extract  any  alkaloid  which  might  be 
present  in  the  gastric  contents,  but  I  have  not  learned  the  result.  The  lesions  would 
not  be  altogether  incompatible  with  a  rapidly  fatal  bacteridian  poison. 

The  bottoms  on  which  these  animals  pastured  are  in  the  main  sandy  and  dry  on 
the  surface,  but  at  intervals  there  are  depressions,  indicating  former  water-courseSy 
soft  and  miry  at  some  points  and  at  others  containing  stagnant  pools,  witii  brownish 
bladt  water  and  covered  by  confervoe. 

2.  In  Steele  Coimty  I  visited  the  herd  of  Mr.  Fred  Ahren,  at  Havana,  and  found 
that  since  our  visit  in  July  he  had  lost  3  cows,  2  steers,  and  2  calves.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  disease  had  spread  from  this  herd  to  adjacent  farms,  but  I  foimd  that  the 
herds  of  neighbors,  pastured  on  the  same  swamp,  had  not  had  a  case  of  sickness, 
and  that  the  nearest  cases  were  2  cows  at  U  miles  distance  in  a  strak^ht  line,  with 
no  water  shed  from  Ahren's  land  towards  theirs,  with  no  possibility  of  contact,  and 
with  a  number  of  intervening  herds  in  perfect  health.  Tina  suggests  the  swamp  on 
Ahren*B  home  farm  as  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  common  pasturage  was 
at  some  distance. 

8.  IvisitedMr.W.C.Leib,in  the  town  of  Pratt,  Steele  County,  6  miles  south  of 
Owatonna  and  H  miles  from  Ahren*s,  whose  herd  was  alleged  to  have  been  Infected 
br  Ahren*s  cattle.  I  found  that  he  had  early  in  the  spring  bought  a  cow  of  Mr.  B. 
F.  Degener,  of  the  town  of  Somerset,  and  li  miles  soutnwest  of  lieib's  pasture.  This 
cow  became  sick  in  September,  had  yellow  nasal  discharge,  watery  eyes,  an  infire- 
quent  cough;  blood-streaked  excrement  and  bloody  urine  passed  whenever  the  ani- 
mal rose.  She  died  in  six  or  seven  days.  A  second  cow  was  said  to  have  become 
blind  prior  to  death.  The  pasture,  in  which  but  1  cow  is  now  left,  has  a  nearly  dry 
pond  m  tiie  center,  which  had  covered  quite  a  wide  area  prior  to  the  drought* 

4.  My  next  objective  point  was  Mr.  E.  F.  Degener's,  over  a  mile  southwest  of 
Leib*B  place,  and  m  the  town  of  Somerset.  He  had  turned  out  12  vearlings  and  8 
two-year-olos,  on  May  4,  on  a  common  pasture  owned  by  Mr.  Holmes,  at  Geneva 
Lake,  8  miles  south ;  1  yearling  died  tnere  June  11,  and  throughout  the  season 
an  12  of  the  yearlings  died,  the  last  on  July  6  or  7.  All  the  two-year-olds  escaped, 
as  did  all  the  cattle  xept  at  home.  Hermann  Wrcde,  one  of  his  neighbors,  turned 
80  head  out  on  the  same  pasture  ahd  lost  2,  the  only  yearlings  he  had.  Two  ol^er 
neighbors,  Ed.Starte  and  M.  D.Whitman,  tunied  o  each  on  the  same  pasture  and 
lortnona.    Hermann  Gretzmacher  also  turned  on  3  and  all  escaped. 
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Mr.  Degencr  saw  only  one  of  the  sick  ji»rKngBL    This  one  he  tvoag^  boon 
fioallj  kiDed.    Its  howeb  were  Molar  and  mine  of  a  natozal  color,  bat  it  — 
chazged  Tery  tree^  fzom  nose  ana  eyes,  and  the  latter  were  halatnally  hidden  bf 
the  protruded  brow.  ' 

Hie  jMstnre  oocapted  at  Geneva  Lake  was  partly  of  caltinitBd  gameB  and  ptitir 

natnzaL    It  contained  a  ninnber  of  wet  nota.    I  could  noc  find  tut  catHe  had  died 

in  this  pastnze  in  farmer  ^ean^    I  will  and  that  tbe  wfaole  oountiy  eonth  of  Owa- 

tonna  b  dotted  with  baams  lumng  a  snbsoil  of  cbj  or  other  inqterrioas  materiil, 

and  earning  a  stow  and  often  in^erfect  dieappraiance  of  the  lain-water  by  ermn- 

taon.    Hence  there  is  an  endless  saocenkm  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  ewan^A,  and  tie 

dzyingof  theseinsocliaseBsanasthstof  thepastsmnmerleadsto  the  rrhihtinn 

of  dekterjoos  matoials,  Uie  prodocts  of  the  nf e  of  bacteria  and  allied  oigaiiiBnai 

The  mamfest  abspnfae  of  wiwH^—  from  ■"""^  to  animal  soggeste  that  the  or- 

ganinns  do  not  propagate  tiM!iiiHfJii!a  in  the  animal  bod^,  but  that  tiie  Tictimsan 

poisooed  by  prodncts  already  fonned  in  the  soiL    Tliesjnipfans,lioweTer,indicito 

that  there  may  be  more  tiian  one  disease,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  Dr.OiarleB  K. 
TT.iTi»»cn,.  ^  w»..,4.j..|^i  %,,^gii^      ^^PHP„Pii,ijrw,ji#^»»wi^     Wfaiie  tiie 

grand  remedy  M^frs^rftg**,  tHft  i^imfiw  matwtii  nf  tiitT  lawl  issndifliat  we  can  not  ex- 
pect ttds  to  be  acoonofiitsbed  soon  by  the  ordnvry  method,  and  so  1^^ 
state  of  tidngs  continaes,  not  only  wiU  the  »rniiw%^  iliiif  siiff  n  cuntimae  and  iacrcaBe 
with  the  inuease  of  herds,  but  oAer  dhease poisons  that  are  piesm  ied  in  dose,  wet 
soib  will  infallibly  be  impbmtpd  and  spread.  Inthematteraf  drainage  I  have  ad- 
Tised  boring  into  a  porous  sobsoaas  the  most  feasible  method  in  many  cases ;  and 
when  it  cannot  be  saf^  done  wiAoot  amerinduciug  diM<n.wsi  drooghts,  to  dig 
a  den  pond  in  tibe  center  of  tiie  basin  and  tons  at  once  secnrs  good  dxiiucing  water 
and  ob  away  widi  swan^ 

SOUTHEBN  GATTUB  FBTBS. 

In  October,  1887,  Dr.  Ed«  R  Allen,  of  Kansas  City,  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  the  range  of  the  Washita  Cattle  Company  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  investigate  the  nature  of  a 
disease  among  cattle  belonging  to  that  company.  He  arriTed  there 
on  the  17th  of  tiiat  month,  and  on  the  f  ollowmg  morning  b^an  a 
carcfol  search  of  the  range  for  animals  suffering  with  the  di^ase, 
and  for  cases  for  post-mortem  examination.  He  gives  the  followiiig 
report  of  the  resmts  of  his  investigation: 

Tlenly  of  caifisiiiwi  were  faand(I  saw  more  than  50X  bat  as  deatli  had  resoItBd 
in  aU  tiiM  cases  from  a  f ew  da js  np  to  dires  or  more  weiela  iKeTiona  ti^ 

satfsfsrtnty  for  foti-moHemjpapoam.    A  tfaree-year^ild  ban  was  at 

wiffwiiig  with  tne  disesse.    Toe  ^nmtoms  were  loss  of  i^ipetite  and 

the  feces  being  dry,  hard,  and  aaxK-oolored.    He  presented  a  ^wmt 

scaro^  dble  to  stand  or  walk,  and  TQidedasmaD  qaantityof 


lOr  F.    A 


and  the  sjmnfebms  were  lery  similar  to  tliase  described  aboie,  caDept  tliere  were 
BO indicadou of  hj^i-colored mine.  T^empentoie  104*  F.  UfAiiaaainhsA 
these  cases  was  mloiic  or  Texas  ferer.  In  me  aHenoon  we  ftumd  a  three^yeaiHifci 
eofw  whiidi  had  been  dead  perhaps  fiflwpn  or  f^htwn  htwra,  upon  whidi  a jios^ 
made,  dkowing  the  foOowinglesnos:  ^tec  neviy  twice  its  naianl 
oonsidenbty  discolored  injaicfaes  and  afanost  cniiiely  redoced  to  a  pnlp;  sall- 

i  tiiick,  dark-colored,  hmipy  wibstaame;  fvssiiiifi  a- 
bie  abdominal  inqMCtion  of  the  manifolds.  Oki  the  morning  of  the  19th  irwtsnt  we 
foond  a  seren-yev-old  oow  that  bad  not  been  dead  more  tiian  an  hooror  two— was 
yet  warm.  Hyttt-wufttm  ezsminalian  showed  gaU-dnct  to  be  'veiy  irwiph  enbiged 
and  fan  of  a  thick,  Feddish>yrilow,fanapy  matter;  thesBrfaceandcntsorfsreof  the 


broken  down.    In  the  aftenoon  we  nmde  ^pott- 
OBL  tta  pseyipqs  dsy ,  she  having  Sied  a 


down;  contents  or  catt^ifaidder  Terr  similsr  to  those 

I;  fiw  copper-cotored.    The  ndl,  which  was  exanuned  on  the 

___^        day,  being  oonaadered  in  the  last  stages  of  disease,  was  now  sbngiitaed  for 

ywf-woKgsu    Sateen  more  than  twice  the  ordmary  siae:  gaD-dnct  Tery  math  dia- 

with  a  tnick  black  mbrtinre;  coBskienbfe  impirtMin>  of  the*  manifdidi; 
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oriziary  bladder  very  much  distended  with  bloodv  urine.  (The  last-named  condi- 
tion was  entirely  wanting  in  the  previous  cases.)  Feeling  entirely  satisfied  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  considermg  it  beyond  question  an  outbreak  of  splenio, 
Texas,  or  Southern  cattle  fever,  I  ceased  my  investigation  and  returned  to  ]&ansas 

aty. 

Early  in  June,  1887,  inspector  W.  H.  Rose  was  directed  to  visit 
and  examine  a  lierd  of  cattle  belon^g  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  near 
Leesburgh,  Va.,  reported  to  be  suffering  with  Southern  cattle  fever. 
The  following  report  gives  the  results  of  his  investigation: 

.  I  found  60  head  of  cattle  on  Mr.  Powell's  place,  subdivided  into  small  lots,  and 
kept  separated  by  fences.  On  examination  8  steers  and  2  cows  were  found  to  be 
suffering  with  Texas  fever,  and  I  was  informed  that  1  cow  and  1  steer  had  died  of 
the  disease  on  the  12th  and  18th  instant,  respectively.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival 
Mr.  Powell  claimed  that  the  sick  cattle  were  getting  better.  To-day  I  tried  to  have 
a  cow  killed  for  the  purpose  of  post-mortem  exammation,  but  Mr.  Powell  refused 
to  slaughter  the  animal  unless  the  Department  paid  him  for  it.  He  seemed  to  think 
yer^  hard  of  me  because  I  would  hot  conseiit  to  purchase  his  entire  herd.  I  saw 
no  immediate  chance  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  afflicted  animals,  so  I  returned 
without  further  investigation.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  live-stock  dealer,  and  ships  fat  cat- 
tle to  the  Washington  market  where  he  sells  to  the  butchers.  He  occasionally  pur^ 
chases  poor  cattle  from  the  markets  and  shine  them  to  his  farm,  and  iaf terwards 
sells  them  to  the  farmers  of  Loudoun  and  aojoining  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening.  The  means  of  infection  in  this  instiBmoe,  however,  I  think  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows:  Aboiit  two  months  ago  Texas  cattle  were  driven  over  the  roads 
from  the  railroad  station  to  a  farm  near  Mr.  Powell's  farm.  Mr.  Powell's  stock 
passes  over  this  road  very  often.  The  owner  of  these  cattle  has  a  ranch  in  Texas, 
and  he  intends  to  ship  Texas  cattle  to  this  part  of  Virginia  during  the  cold  months 
of  each  year. 

In  August^  1887^  Dr.  James  Law^  then  chief  inspector  of  the  work 
for  the  suppression  of  contagions  pleuro-pnenmonia  among  cattle 
in  Cook  County,  111.,  investiMted  an  outbreak  of  Southern  cattle 
fever  in  a  herd  located  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind.  His  report,  giving 
the  results  of  this  investigation,  is  as  follows: 

In  consequence  of  a  report  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  August  10,  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  Jefferson  Township,  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  I  went  the  same  evenmg  to 
Elkhart,  and  i>roceeded  next  morning  to  Goshen,  near  which,  I  was  informed,  the 
cattle  were  dying.  A  few  miles  east  of  Ooshen  I  reached  a  large  marsh,  like  a  ver- 
itable oasis  in  the  parched  desert  of  the  general  country,  and  yet  the  scene  of  the 
mortality.  This  marsh,  owned  by  Bockwell  and  Bowell,  had  been  rented  for  pas- 
turage to  Fuller  Bros,  and  others  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  Pursuant  to  this 
Mr.  Morse,  one  of  the  lessees,  put  in  7  head  of  cattle  April  1,  which  remained 
healthy  until  Aueust  8,  when  the  first  sickened  and  died;  a  second  died  August  11,  and 
a  third  was  in  a  dying  state,  the  latter  3  being  covered  with  the  Southern  cattle  tick. 
Two  head  he  took  home  July  11,  where  they  are  still  weU  and  with  no  ticks.  Two 
he  sold  in  July  to  be  slaughtered.  Fuller  Bros,  put  in  three  car-loads  of  cattle  from 
Chicago  stock-yards  in  the  first  half  of  June  and  left  them  till  August  4,  when  nearly 
all  the  survivors  were  sent  to  slaughter.  They  could  not  recall  the  number  they  had 
buried.  Mr.  Lehman,  another  lessee,  had  put  in  9  head,  one  of  which  ' '  gauntea  up  *' 
in  the  middle  of  July,  but  gave  her  full  complement  of  milk  for  a  week  later.  Sne 
died  August  1.  T^ehman  lost  5  head  and  had  4  more  sick  in  his  bam,  to  which  he  had 
removed  them.  Bartholomew  put  5  in  the  marsh  and  lost  2.  l^er  put  in  7,  but 
removed  6  in  the  middle  of  July  and  saved  them.  The  1  left  in  the  marsh  died.  All 
the  sick  cattle  were  covered  with  ticks.  A  lam  portion  of  the  east  side  of  the 
marsh  was  fenced  'off  and  pastured  by  16  cat&  owned  by  Mr.  Bumhun,  all  of 
which  kept  welL  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  large  stretch  of  the  marsh,  pastured 
by  Mr.  Fuller*s  25  cattle,  all  of  which  were  healthy.  This  was  separated  from  the 
deadly  ]portion  by  a  deep  miry  ditch  into  which  no  beast  dared  venture.  Just  be- 
yond this  was  another  portion  separated  by  a  fence  from  the  infecting  portion  and 
pastured  by  40  to  50  Jerseys  in  sound  healtib. 

In  a  ditch  alongside  Bumham's  fence  was  an  artificial  pool  full^of  dead  grass- 
hoppers and  deeply  stained  by  their  excretions.  Elsewhere  was  a  ditch  with  run- 
ning water  drained  from  the  marsh. 

I  made  a  necropsy  of  a  Jersey  heifer  just  dead  and  quite  warm,  and  found  all 
the  l^ons  of  Texiui  fever  weU  marked.    I  may  note  particularly  a  general  yellow 
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hue  of  the  tissues,  which  are  normally  white,  rising  to  an  extreme  orange  around 
the  kidneys;  abnormally  large,  gorged  friable  spleen,  bulging  in  rounded  swellings 
in  its  thicker  end,  and,  whentcurn,  like  black-currant  jam;  iiver  friable  and  of  a 
deep  yellow  hue;  gall-bladder  full  of  a  thick  inspissated  tarry  bUe;  urine  of  a  deep 
yellow,  and  quite  red  when  seen  in  Quantity;  petecchise  on  the  bladder,  kidneys, 
meeenterjr,  omem^m,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  endocardium;  a  portion  of  the  left 
lung  carnified,  and  on  section  presented  considerable  recent  exudation  filling  the 
interlobular  tissue  as  well  as  the  pulmonary,  and  not  yet  coagulated;  impaction  of 
the  third  stomach  and  some  ecchymosis  of  its  leaves;  deep  port- wine  oocigestion  of 
the  folds  of  the  fourth  stomach.  The  blood  fluid,  when  the  carcass  was  opened, 
soon  coagulated  into  a  moderately  firm  clot. 

I  have  oeen  thus  particular  Ijecause  the  State  veterinarian,  who  visited  the  place 
August  10,  had  pronounced  the  disease  *'  splenic  apoplexy"  Hiat  it  was  Texas 
fever  is  evident  from  the  necropsy,  but  is  also  fullV  Dome  out  by  the  presence  of 
the  ticks,  most  abundant  on  those  fatally  attacked,  and  absent  from  those  that 
escaped  (that  had  not  followed  the  trail  of  the  Southern  cattle),  by  the  proved 
wholesomeness  of  the  pasture  until  the  Southern  cattle  arrived,  by  the  appei^ance 
of  disease  one  month  after  their  arrival  (the  usual  incubation  of  Texas  fever),  and 
by  the  immunity  of  all  cattle  removed  from  the  marsh  before  the  advent  of  the 
Southern  stock,  or  shortly  after  that  event. 

After  consulting  with  Dr.  Irwin,  of  the  local  board  of  health,  as  to  sanitary 
measures,  and  especially  the  seclusion  of  the  infected  portion  of  the  marsh  from 
all  bovine  animals  for  this  season,  and  obtaining  a  promise  from,  the  Fuller  Bros, 
that  they  would  make  good  the  damage  done  to  other  herds',  I  returned  to  Chi- 
cago Thursday  night,  August  11. 

SUPPOSED   ERGOTISM  AMONG  CATTLE. 

m 

Mr.  Emory  A.  Prior,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  addressed  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  letter  in  October,  1887: 

Among  us  certain  farmers  have  of  late  been  growing  and  feeing  largely  of  oom- 
stalks,  with  the  double  purpose  of  producing  a  good  ilow  of  milk  and  greater  cheap- 
ness of  the  ration.  They  have  been  reasonably  well  satisfied  upon  these  pointB,  but 
the  following  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  general  success  of  the  plan:  One  large 
dairy,  varying  in  size  from  25  to  40  cows,  but  contaiaing  of  cows,  heiierB,  and  calves 
probably  50  animals,  have  been  fed  freely  of  corn-stalks  each  winter  for  three  yean 
past.  This  summer  there  appeared  symptoms  that  the  cows  were  not  thriving. 
Although  food  was  abundant  Q)a8turage  and  feed),  some  of  the  cows  became  wan- 
footed,  stiff-jointed,  or  dried  up  milk,  and  later  some  7  or  8  cows  prematurely 
dropped  their  calves.  The  owners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cattle  were  poisoned 
with  smut  that  is  so  common  upon  the  corn-plaints  about  here.  Their  pastures  were 
imder-stocked  early  in  the  season  (1881^,  ana  much  of  the  timothy  grew  up  and 
matured  and  was  afterwards  eaten,  during  a  drought,  by  the  cattle.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire whether  you  think  smut  dangerous  to  cows  when  abundantly  present  upon 
stalks  fed  to  them.  If  it  is  injurious,  what  are  the  symptoms  and  the  remedy  far 
cattle  suffering  therefrom?  Do  you  think  com  smut,  timothy  smut,  and  oat  smut 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  uterus  of  animals  as  ergot?  It  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  us  to  know  the  extent  of  the  danger  of  thus  injuring  our  dailies  by 
feeding  smutted  com.  We  have  opinions  from  scientists  that  seem  to  be  opposite 
r^ardmg  the  use  of  this  smut,  one  saving  ^'  dangerous,^'  another  ''  not  dangerous 
except  negatively,  being  no  nutriment  therein.'' 

Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  replied  to 
the  above  inquiries  as  follows: 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  com  smut  on  the  health  of  cows  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  but  the  facts  bearing  upon  it  are  not  very  definite,  and  appear  to  vary  from 
year  to  year.  I  am  not  clear  from  your  statement  whether  the  cows  had  been  fed 
com  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  durinf^  its  prog- 
ress. If  not,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  com  smut  had  anythine  to  do  with  it.  ui 
other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that  com  fodder  fed  last  winter  womd  affeot  the  health 
of  cows  BO  long  afterwards.  As  you  roeak  of  animals  pasturing  where  timothy  had 
been  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  also  refer  to  the  timothy  smut,  it  has  occurred  io  me 
that  the  trouble  might  be  due  to  eating  ergotized  timothy.  I  have  never  seen  true 
smut  on  this  grass,  but  have  frequently  seen  it  affected  with  ergot.  Com  smut, 
while  a  different  fimgus  from  ergot,  has  more  or  less  the  same  i)rinciples,  but  judg- 
iag  from  facts  which  have  come  \mder  my  observation  the  active  principle  varies 
greaUj  from  year  to  year ,  aiid  neives  exiBte  in  thA  same  proportion  as  in  true  etgot 
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The  most  frequent  effects  of  com  smut  are  indigestion  and  impaction  of  the 
Bbomachs,  1  have  never  been  able  to  trace  sore  feet,  stifT  joints,  or  abortion  to  feed- 
ing on  com  smut.  I  have  no  <f acts  bearing  on  the  effects  of  oat  smut,  though  this 
is  similar  to  the  smut  of  com. 

In  September,  1888,  a  disease  supposed  to  be  ergotism  was  reported 
as  prevailing  among  horses  and  cattle  in  Pine  County,  Minn.,  and 
the  Department  was  requested  to  send  a  veterinarian  to  the  locality 
of  the  outbreak  to  make  an  investigation  and  give  such  advice  as 
the  nature  of  the  disease  might  call  for.  Dr.  Bower  Talbot,  of  Gales- 
burghj  ni.,  was  directed  to  make  the  examination.  The  results  of  his 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing report,  bearing  date  of  September  24: 

According  to  your  request,  conveyed  to  me  ^  telegram  on  the  15th  instant,  I  took 
as  early  a  train  as  posBible  from  here  for  Bed  wing,  Minn. ,  to  the  office  of  Dr.  C.  N. 
Hewitt,  secretary  of  State  board  of  health.  After  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Hewitt 
as  to  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  reach  the  locality  where  cattle  and  horses  were 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  ergotism,  I  took  the  earliest  train  for  St.  Paul,  and 
from  there  to  Bush  City,  Pine  County,  Minn.  From  this  place  I  drove  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Qeorga  Doremus,  and  made  known  to  him  my  mission.  He  very  kindly^ 
eoDsented  to  acoompany  me  to  the  different  taxmB  where  cattle  were  known  to  he 
sick. 

After  visiting  about  fourteen  different  farms  and  carefully  examining  the  cattle 
and  horses,  I  failed  to  find  ergotism  or  any  contagious  or  fatal  disease,  but  I  found 
that  both  cattls  and  horses  had  been  suffering  from  some  Tesicating  agent  in  their 
food,  grasses,  etc. ,  on  the  low  woodland  pastures.  None  had  in  the  least  degree  suf- 
fered on  tame  grasses  on  upland  pastures;  neithor  could  I  trace  any  fresh  cases 
oocnrnng  after  me  18th  instant.  I  may  here  mention  the^  had  in  Pine  County,  on 
the  njgniof  the  12th  instant,  a  very  heavy  frost,  destroying  vegetation  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

Cattle  when  first  taken  sick  commenced  to  show  considerable  saliva,  which  grad- 
ually increased  in  quantity,  followed  by  a  smacking  of  the  lips;  the  tongue  in  a  few 
hours  commenced  to  swell,  and  in  consequence  of  the  innammatory  action  they 
were  unable  to  eat  anything.  I  found  no  constitutional  disturbance,  neither  could 
I  learn  that  any  had  oeen  shown.  No  diarrhea,  or  lameness  in  either  fore  or  hind 
feet,  or  ulceration  in  any  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  About  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  first  symptoms  were  noticed  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  in 
some  instances  roof  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  commenced  to  slough  off,  leaving  the 
more  sensitive  parts  bare  but  in  a  healthy  condition;  no  signs  of  ulcers  were  shown. 
In  a  few  days  uiese  parts  became  less  swollen,  the  pain  left,  and  the  animals  com- 
menced to  eat  as  though  nothing  had'occurred.  The  quantity  of  milk  was  but  little 
diminished.  It  had  no  bad  smeu  or  characteristic  signs  of  being  in  any  way  affected, 
and  althou£^h  the  majority  did  not  use  the  milk  for  family  use,  they  gave  it  to  the 
young  stocK  without  Dad  results. 

Horses  when  first  taken  showed  very  similar  symptoms,  excepting  the  lips  and 
nose  commenced  swelling  very  considerably,  and  far  m  extent  to  that  shown  on  the 
lips  of  cattle.  After  about  fourteen  hours  small  blisters  would  show  themselves  on 
the  outer  surface,  which  were  soon  covered  with  a  yellow  crust,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  blisters  fihowed  themselves  on  the  inner  side  of  lips,  gums,  etc.  Soon  after- 
wards the  mucous  membrane  commenced  to  slough  off  .leaving  the  same  healthy 
appearance  as  in  cattle,  the  animal  recovering  in  about  the  same  time — ten  days. 

These  animals,  as  I  have  previouedy  stated,  were  aU  pastured  on  low  woodland 
pastures.  Not  a  single  instance  of  disease  coul&  I  trace  where  cattle  and  horses 
were  pastured  on  tame  cultivated  grasses,  or  had  been  kept  on  different  feed. 

Whether  this  trouble  was  caused  from  fungi  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  I 
am  very  confident  the  food  was  t^e  sole  cause  of  it  all,  for  when  the  affected  ani- 
mals were  taken  off  these  pastures,  and  placed  either  in  stables  or  on  tome  grasses, 
the  disease  disappeared  almost  spontaneously. 

I  can  account  for  horses  showmg  blisters  on  the  outside  of  the  lips,  nose,  etc. ,  and 
cattle  not  doin^  so  from  the  fact  uiat  when  feeding  cattle  always  nave  much  more 
saliva  on  the  hps,  and  frequently  Uck  their  nose,  lips,  etc.,  consequently  they  take 
the  vesicating  agent  off  those  parts  into  the  mouth,  and  the  sloughing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  on  an  average  ^eater  (more  extensive)  than  in  horses. 

What  makes  me  more  certam  that  the  food  was  the  cause  of  this  trouble  is  that 
after  the  first  real  heavy  frost  no  new  cases  appeared.  From  this  it  would  seem 
very  clear  that  the  frost  destroyed  the  germ  of  the  fungi  or  other  cause. 
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It  is  not  only  a  few  herds  that  have  been  troubled,  but  wherever  cattle  and  hoTBes 
have  been  pastured  on  this  low  woodland  ]9aEture  they  were  affected,  and  the  plaoes 
where  I  found  the  most  rUst  or  fungi  on  the  grasses  and  weeds  were  in  the  dose 
vicmity  of  old  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been  left  to  decay  for  years,  and  near  them 
longer  grasses,  weeds,  etc. ,  grew,  and  the  vegetation  had  not  been  so  much  disturbed. 
The  nearer  the  cattle  and  horses  were  pastured  to  the  St.  Croix  River  or  its  tributary 
streams  the  more  disease  appeared. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  secretary  of  State  board  of  health  of  Minneeotik,  previously  to 
my  arrival  at  Red  Wing,  had  sent  Dr.  J.  H.  Sandberg,  an  expert  botanist,  to  the 
affected  district.    His  report  of  fungi,  etc.,  discovered  there  was  handed  me,  and 

Srobably  led  me  to  more  carefully  examine  the  grasses  than  I  otherwise  would  have 
one;  jDut  I  had  little  difficidty  in  finding  any  Quantity  of  fungi  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  leaves  of  weeds  and  grasses.  The  inclosea  ate  some  samples  I  gathered,  and  I 
am  of  an  opinion  if  they  are  carefully  examined  under  a  powerful  glass  something  cl 
an  interestmg  nature  may  be  found. 

GLANDERS. 

On  January  11, 1887,  Mayor  A.  H.  Hogson,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  tele- 

fraphed  the  Department  that  the  entire  live-stock  of  the  Athens 
treet  Bailway  Company  was  infected  with  a  fearful  malady  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  competent  persons  as  glanders.  He  appealed 
for  assistance  in  suppressing  the  contagion.  On  the  day  f ofiowing 
Governor  J.  B.  Gordon  telegraphed  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

If  you  have  authority,  please  dispatoh  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  Athens,  Q^,  to 
investigate  and  suggest  rexnedy  for  glanders  in  horses. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  these  telegrams,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Rose,  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau,  was  at  once  dis- 
patched to  Athens  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  and  sug- 
fest  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  suppression, 
[is  report,  which  bears  date  of  January  20, 1887,  is  as  follows: 

When  I  arrived  at  Athens  Mayor  A.  H.  Hogson  informed  me  that  all  ttie  animals 
showing  svmptoms  of  the  disease— 7  in  all— had  been  killed  and  buried  on  the  14th 
Instant;  that  14  had  previously  died— dating  from  the  early  i^artof  November- 
making  a  total  loss  of  21  mules  and  horses  up  to  date.  The  remamder  of  tiie  gti^imi^k 
(21  head)  had  been  taken  from  the  infected  ones  and  subdivided  into  lots  of  6  or  6  head 
each  and  placed  in  new  and  widely  separated  stables,  bmlt  en)reraly  for  their  use  by 
order  of  the  mavor.  They  were  located  in  a  large  field  near  the  cit>^,  and  were  com- 
pletely isolated  from  all  other  live-stock.  I  found  2  of  them  discharging  slightly  from 
the  nose.  In  these  animals  the  only  perceptible  indication  of  glanders  was  an  en- 
largement of  the  sub-maxillary  glands.  They  were  separated  mm.  those  showing 
no  svmptoms  of  the  malady  and  placed  by  themselves  until  more  definite  symptoms 
might  appear.  Owing  to  the  many  conflicting  statements  of  citizens  as  to  tiie  symp- 
toms of  the  animals  that  had  died  or  had  been  killed,  I  found  it  quite  difficult  to  de- 
termine upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease.  However,  I  had  two  of  the  recently 
buried  mules  disinterred,  and  upon  examination  I  found  lesions  of  farcy  along  ti^a 
course  of  blood-vessels  and  glands  and  a  few  ulcers.  Both  animals  hM  enlarged 
sub-maxillary  glands  attached  to  the  bone,  extensive  ulceration  of  septum  nasi  on 
both  sides,  also  a  number  of  papules.  I  regarded  these  animals  as  having  been  af- 
fected with  glanders  and  farcy  of  a  malignant  form. 

I  gave  Mayor  Hog^son  such  advice  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required,  and  if  fol- 
lowed the  disease  will  soon  be  stamped  out. 

February  9,  1887,  a  number  of  citizens  of  Oowala,  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, addressed  the  Department  reguestine  an  investigation  of  a  dis- 
ease among  horses — ^something  similar  to  glanders — ^whichhad  baffled 
all  efforts  to  cure  it.  The  disease,  they  state,  has  existed  in  that 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses.  At  that  time  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  were  all  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  suppressing  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  dispatch  a  veterinarian  to  that  distant  locality. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  informed  the  Department  in 
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Februaiy,  1887,  that  an  outbreak  of  glanders  had  occurred  in  Greene 
County,  Ga.,  among  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  P.  M.  Mass.  One  ani- 
mal had  died  and  3  others  had  been  infected. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  board  of 
health,  writing  to  the  Department  in  April  last,  states  that  "since 
March  7,  1885,  this  board  nas  isolated  in  this  State  over  450  horses 
affected  or  suspected  of  having  been  infected  with  glanders."  Over 
250  of  this  number  had  been  killed,  and  at  the  date  of  his  letter  but 
17  animals  in  the  entire  State  remained  in  quarantine. 

Mr.  John  T.  Payne,  Locust  Grove,  Orange  County,  Va.,  informed 
the  Department  in  October  last  that  his  horses  and  mules  were  affected 
with  farcy. 

In  December,  1887,  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Nash^  Ellis  County,  Tex., 
wrote  the  Department  stating  that  considerable  excitement  was  ex- 
isting among  the  people  of  that  community  over  a  supposed  outbreak 
of  glanders  among  horses.  One  mule  had  died,  but  tlie  opinion  was 
not  unanimous  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Many  cases  of  glanders  were  reported  to  the  Department  during 
the  year  1888.  In  May,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Vasseur,  of  Stroudsburgh,  Pa. , 
wrote  that  a  contagious  disease  said  to  be  glanders  or  farcy  was  pre- 
vailing among  horses  in  that  locality,  that  many^animals  had  died, 
and  several  were  still  suffering  from  the  malady. 

Under  recent  date  Mr.  John  D.  Murrell,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville, 
La.,  writes  as  follows: 

At  the  hotel  stable  in  the  village  of  Bayou  Goula,  a  disease  made  its  appearance 
last  year  which  kiUed  2  or  3  horses.  At  the  time  it  was  suspected  to  b*e  glanders. 
The  proprietor  tore  out  the  troiighs,  cleaned  up  the  stable,  and  as  no  other  case  ap- 
peared all  fears  were  allayed.  But  within  the  past  few  weeks  the  disease  has  broken 
out  again.  Three  more  horses  have  died,  and  several  others  have  the  disease.  The 
animals  are  not  nmning  at  the  nose,  nor  are  there  any  sores  on  them.  They  lose  their 
appetites,  fall  off  rapidly  in  flesh,  but  drink  freely.  Great  alarm  is  felt  among  the 
planters,  who  have  liarge  numbers  of  mules  and  horses  on  their  plantations,  varying 
from  25  to  75  on  each  place. 

On  July  27,  Dr.  F.  L.  Kilbome,  director  of  the  Veterinary  Ex- 
periment Station,  reported  that  he  had  destroved  a  horse  suffering 
with  chronic  glanders  on  the  day  previous.  The  horse  was  found  at 
Sheriff-road  crossing,  near  Benning's  Station,  D.  C. 

On  September  10  Dr.  Kilbome  examined  a  horse  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  residing  on  the  Falls  Church  road,  Virginia,  which  was 
reported  to  be  suffering  with  glanders.  The  disease  had  previously 
been  diagnosed  as  glanders  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Woodruff,  who  reported  it. 
The  report  of  the  investigation  and  examination  is  given  as  follows 
by  Dr.  Kilborne: 

History, — The  horse,  a  bay  gelding,  six  or  eight  years  old,  weighing  about  1,200 
pounds,  wafl  purchased  by  thepresent  owner  at  a  Government  sale  in  Washington 
City  eighteen  months  ago.  Was  apparentlj^  healthv  until  five  weeks  ago,  when  it 
was  taken  sick.  The  first  observed  mdication  of  illness  was  a  small  swelling,  one- 
half  inch  across,  which  appeared  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  right  lower  jaw  just 
above  the  angle.  This  burst  and  discharged  a  glairy,  sticky  secretion;  but  now  is 
nearly  healed.  Later  a  similar  swelling,  but  lai^r,  developed  on  the  back  part  of 
right  fore  Hmb,  below  elbow.  This  opened  about  ten  days  ago  and  has  been  dis- 
charging since.    It  is  still  discharging  a  glary ,  viscid,  more  oriess  bloody  secretion. 

After  the  development  of  the  swelling  on  the  jaw,  a  slight,  thin,  glairy,  sticky 
discharge  was  noticed  from  left  nostril,  and  several  days  later  a  similar  discharge 
from  the  right  nostril.  This  discharge  gradually  increased  in  quantity,  but  of  the 
same  character,  until  September  5,  when  it  became  streaked  with  blood.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  quite  copious.  There  has  been  no  cough  at  any  time,  and  no 
nasal  discharge  during  the  past  eighteen  months  until  the  present  time.    No  ulcer- 
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atdon  was  seen  by  Dr.  Wocxlruif  until  September  8.  The  caae  had  developed  very 
rapidly  during  the  x>ast  two  weeks. 

Syniptoifis. — ^Temperature  103^**  F.  Sub-maxillary  glands,  each  the  size  of  a  large 
hen  8  egg,  nodular  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin,  which  was  devoid  of  hair,  al- 
though no  local  treatment  said  to  have  been  applied.  The  right  gland  liad  sup- 
purated and  was  discharging  slightly  from  a  sn^all  opening.  In  addition  to  the 
swellings  above  mentioned,  similar  swellings  were  noticed,  one  on  each  side  of  neck, 
and  on  right  fiank  and  hind  limb.  Only  one  of  these— one  near  flank — ^had  as  yet 
suppurated.  From  each  nostril  there  w^as  an  abundant  glairy,  viscid  dischar^, 
streaked  with  blood.  Within  the  nasal  mucosa  of  each  side  was  well  covered  with 
prominent  glanderous  ulcers,  one-fourth  to  1  inch  across,  several  of  them  being 
situated  nearly  down  to  the  alss.    Lungs  apparently  unaffected. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  glanders  made  by  Dr.  Woodruff  was  confirmed. 
The  animal  is  to  be  shot,  and  the  5  remaining  horses  of  the  stables  carefully  watched 
by  Dr.  Woodruff. 

• 

On  Sepeinbei't  25  Dr.  Kilborne  was  directed  to  examine  2  horses  on 
Thirty-second  street,  West  Wasliinffton,  which  Dr.  S.  S.  Lippincott 
had  reported  as  suffering  with  glanders.  The  following  report,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  his  examination,  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Kubome: 

Case  I,  History, — Light  gray  mare  about  ten  years  old.  Has  been  in  possession 
of  its  present  owner  for  three  or  four  years.  Had  been  well  and  healthy  during 
this  time,  except  a  temporary  swelling  of  one  hind  limb  six  or  eight  months  s«o. 

On  the  7th  instant  the  mare  was  out  in  a  cold  rain,  resulting  in  a  severe  chUl  or 
cold.  She  had  been  coughing  occasionally  for  a  few  days,  but  after  the  chill  the 
cough  grew  rapidlv  worse,  followed  by  a  thin  nasal  discharge.  Soon  the  inter-max- 
illary lymphatic  glands  began  to  enlarge  and  the  nasal  discharge  to  become  more 
abundant  and  purulent.  Ulceration  of  septum  nasi  observed  for  the  first  only  a 
few  days  ago.  About  the  17th  or  18th  instant,  the  left  fore  limb  and  the  right 
hind  limb  )>egan  to  swell  extensively  from  the  foot  to  the  body.  The  swelling  of 
the  fore  limb  had  been  largely  reduced  by  bathing.  The  temperature  during  the 
onset  of  the  disease  was  105^  F. 

5vmp^om«.— Present  temperature  100.6''  F.  Left  fore  limb  and  right  hind  limb 
badly  swollen.  The  inter-maxillary  lymphatic  glands  greatly  enlarged,  tumefied, 
and  nodular,  but  not  firmly  attached.  A  very  copious  yellowish,  purulent,  more  or 
leas  glairy,  viscid  discharge  from  both  nostrils. 

On  each  side  of  the  septum  nasi,  beginning  near  the  alas,  were  numerous  raised, 
more  or  less  irregular  patches  or  ulcers,  one-fourth  to  1  inch  across,  with  a  yellow- 
ish granular  surmce,  in  some  instances  surrounded  by  an  indistinctly  reddened  ring. 

Respiration  accompanied  by  a  snuffling  sound,  aggravated  by  movement,  apj>ar- 
ently  proceeding  from  upper  part  of  nose.  Auscultation  detected  slight  crepita- 
tion in  both  lungs.  General  condition  reported  to  be  much  better  thui  a  few 
days  ago. 

Diagnosis, — Acute  glanders. 

Case  n.  History, — Black  gelding,  about  eleven  years  old.  Had  been  sick  about 
two  months,  but  used  occasionally  of  late  at  light  work.  Has  had  a  persistent  dis- 
char^  from  right  nostril,  but  none  from  the  left.  The  right  inter-maxillary  lym- 
phatic gland  had  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  was  now  reduced  in  size.  Three  to 
four  weeks  ago  a  small  swelling,  the  size  of  a  butternut,  appeared  over  right  nos- 
tril, 2  or  8  incnes  above  the  false  nostril.  This  was  reduced  by  a  blister,  but  on  the 
blistered  surface  appeared  several  small  imhealthy  sores  or  ulcers  which  are  now 
nearly  or  quite  healed.  Limbs  were  swollen  some  time  ago.  No  cough  observed 
at  any  time.    General  condition  has  been  improving  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Symptoms, — Temperature  99. 0""  F.  Right  inter-maxillary  lymphatic  gland  en- 
lar^d,  tumefied,  nodular,  but  not  attached.  From  the  right  nostril  there  was  a 
tiiick,  glairy,  yellowish  discharge,  drying  on  the  nostril  so  as  to  form  a  well-marked 
ring  all  aroimd  the  nasal  opening.    No  discharge  from  left  nostril. 

Nasal  mucosa  of  a  dull  color,  especially  in  the  right  side.  On  the  right  side  of 
septum  nasi,  near  the  alse,  were  three  or  four  nodules  or  tubercles  the  size  of  small 
hemp-seed.  Well  up  on  the  septum  the  speculum  revealed  a  slightly  raised  deep 
red  patch,  half  an  inch  across,  showing  evidence  of  disintegration  or  granulation  lU; 
the  center.    Lungs  normal. 

Diagnosis, — Chronic  glanders,  but  opinion  reserved  at  that  time. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  owner,  I  removed  the  gray  mare  to  the 
Veterinary  Experiment  Station,  with  the  understanding  that  she  would  not  be  klUed 
until  after  9  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  nve  them  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
mare  re-examined.    This  course  was  taken  oecause  the  paities  were  not  satisfied 
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with  ray  diagnosis  and  because  the  attending  veterinarian,  Dr.  A.  F.  McMaster,  had 
given  an  opinion  only  the  day  before  that  the  animal  was  not  glandered. 

The  following  morning  (September  22),  just  before  9  o'clock,  the  owner,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  McMaster,  the  attending  'veterinarian,  Dr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  of  the 
District  government,  and  3ir.  Mann,  of  the  People's  Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance 
Ck>mpany,  visited  the  station  to  re-examine  the  animal.  Dr.  McMaster  still  gave  a 
diagnosis  of  catarrhioJ  ozoena.  Dr.  Robinson  gave  a  qualified  diagnosis  of  glanders. 
Later  in  the  day  Drs.  Robinson  and  McMaster  visited  the  stables  and  examined  the 
black  gelding,  uase  U.  After  this  examination  Dr.  Robinson  suspecting  that  both 
horses  had  glanders  advised  the  parties  to  send  the  black  horse  to  the  station,  which 
the^  did  tiie  following  Monday  morning,  the  24th  instant.  Monday  afternoon  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  company  with  Dr.  C.  L.  Moulton,  visited  the  station  and  re-examined 
both  animals.    They  agreed  in  confirming  my  diagnosis  of  both  cases. 

This  morning  (September  25)  I  killed  and  examined  both  animals  in  the  presence 
of  Drs.  McMaster,  Robinson,  Moulton,  and  lippencott. 

Autopsy,  Case  I,  gray  mare. — ^The  whole  nasal  septum  on  both  sides  nearly  cov- 
ered with  the  glanderous  patches  above  described.  The  ulcers  were  more  granular, 
the  discharge  more  glairy-viscid,  and  the  pituitary  membrane  darker  colored  than 
when  I  first  examined  them.  The  adjacent  mucosa  lining  the  sinuses  and  cover- 
ing the  turbinated  bones,  thickened,  one  continuous  sheet  of  ulceration,  dotted  with 
nodular  or  whitish  points  one  to  three  lines  across.  The  examination  carried  no 
farther. 

The  autopsy  satisfactorily  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  acute  glanders  with  all  pres- 
ent, Dr.  McMaster  reluctantly  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

Autopsy  Case  U,  hhick  gelding, — In  addition  to  the  lesions  described  in  the  ex- 
aminationy  the  mucosa  on  the  ventral  half  of  the  upper  third  of  the  right  side  of  the 
septum  nasi  presented  an  unhealthy,  raw  surface,  from  which  the  epithelium  was 
removed  ana  the  surface  found  dotted  with  numerous  small  erosions  and  nodules. 
The  adjacent  mucosa  of  the  septum  also  showed  isolated  erosions  and  cicatrices. 
The  mucosa  covering  a  considerable  portion  of  the  turbinated  bones  similarly  af- 
fected. In  the  right  frontal  sinuses  the  mucosa  thickened,  of  an  ulcerate  character, 
near  the  orifice  to  the  nasal  cavity  being  greatly  thickened,  and  the  periosteum  be- 
neath destroyed,  with  slight  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Left  nasal  chamber  normaL  A 
few  nodules  scattered  throughout  each  lung. 

The  autopsy^  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  glanders  to  the  satisfaction  of  Drs. 
Moulton,  Robinson,  Lippencott,  and  myself.  But  Dr.  McMaster  being  of  opinion 
that  the  horse  was  not  glandered,  to  him  the  lesions  showed  no  evidence  ox  glan- 
ders, but  rather  of  a  catarrhal  trouble,  the  present  discharge  being  due  to  necrosis 
of  bone  beneath  the  diseased  mucosa. 

On  October  13  Dr.  Kilbome  visited  stables  at  the  foot  of  Four-and- 
a-half  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  2 
horses  which  had  been  reported  as  probably  glandered  by  the  agent 
of  the  Humane  Society.    Both  animals  were  found  suffering  with 

Slanders,  but  were  quarantined  until  the  15th  of  the  month,  when 
liey  were  shot. 

Again,  on  October  29,  Dr.  Kilbome  examined  and  had  shot  2  horses 
afficted  with  glanders  on  F  street  northwest,  Washington,  D.  0. 
The  following  report  gives  the  results  of  Dr.  Kilbome's  examination: 

Case  No,  1.— Bay  gelding  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Temperature  105°  F. 
Greatly  emaciated.  A  copious  glairy,  purulent  discharge  from  right  nostril,  adhe^ 
rent  in  quantities  and  drying  all  around  the  nostril*  Onlv  slight  discharge  from 
left  nostril.  Right  surface  of  septum  nasi  entirely  covered  (or  far  as  visible)  with 
glanderous  ulceration.  No  ulceration  seen  in  left.  Sub-mazillary  lymphatic  glands 
only  slightly  enlarged,  free.    No  farcy  buds  noticed. 

Case  No.  2.— Brown  gelding,  also  greatly  emaciated.  Temperature  102°  F.  Hind 
limbs  stocking.  Sub-maxillaiy  glands  and  skin  same  as  case  1.  Discharge  and 
ulceration  of  both  nostrils  same  as  right  nostril  of  case  1. 

No  autopsy  in  either  case. 

Both  horses  were  being  treated  for  catarrhal  inflammation  or  nasal  gleet  by  one 
William  C.  Elmpton,  a  so-called  veterinary  surgeon,  who  bled  both  ftnJTnalg  from 
the  neck  only  yesterday. 

On  same  day  (October  29)  Dr.  Kilbome  examined  a  horse  at  the 
foot  of  South  Capitol  street,  Washington,  D.  0.  The  animal  was 
found  suffering  with  farcy,  and  was  shot. 
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DISEASES  OF  GAME  BIRDS. 

Hon,  Joseph  B.  Battelle,  collector  of  customs,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
writing  under  date  of  February  15,  1887,  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
results  of  his  efforts  to  domesticate  game  birds,  and  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject: 

.  Herewith  you  wiU  find  inclosed  report  of  a  post^iortem  on  the  niffed  grouse  (or 
''pheasants,'  as  they  are  called  in  the  South),  made  by  Dr.  Grinnell,  of  Kew  York. 
Permit  me  to  say  tliat  since  receipt  of  your  letter  I  have  read  your  reports  for  1880, 
'81,  '82,  '83,  and  I  find  manyjpoints  in  conmion  between  the  diseases  dia^osed  in 
them  and  the  report  of  Dr.  Grinnell.  (Of  course  I  speak  from  a  non-professional 
standpoint.)  My  interest  in  this  matter  ^ows  out  of  a  series  of  experiments  I  haTe 
been  conducting  for  the  past  three  years  looking  to  the  domestication  and  breeding 
in  captivity  of  some  of  our  game  birds,  notably  the  quail  and  ruffed  grouse,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  which  are  declared  by  all  the  authorities  to  be  incapable  of  do- 
mestication. These  birds  api)ear  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ^dseases  of  the 
^*  cholera"  tvpe,  and  my  experiments,  otherwise  very  satisfactory,  have  been  sadly 
interrupted  by  the  loss  of  six  or  seven  fine  grouse  through  this  cause. 

Dr.  Grinnell  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  birds  above  alluded  to 
died  of  avian  tuberculosis.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of 
his  post-mortem  examinations: 

On  December  28  last  I  received  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Battelle,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  body 
of  a  fine  specimen  of  a  male  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  unibeUus)  with  the  following 
history:  The  bird  came  to  liim  from  Wisconsin,  and  had  been  in  confinement  six 
weeks,  and  up  to  within  thirty-six  hours  of  its  death  it  seemed  in  fair  health.  Mr. 
B.  had  three  of  these  birds  confined  in  one  inclosure,  4  feet  wide  by  28  feet  long, 
the  coop  having  been  occupied  two  months  previously  by  some  other  birds.  He 
stated  tnat  it  had  been  disinfected  and  the  ground  raked  over;  that  the  birds  were 
fed  from  a  wooden  trough  and  watered  from  a  tin  vessel,  and  tliat  the  place  was 
kept  as  clean  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  two  remaining  birds  (hens)  were 
at  this  time  apparently  perfectly  well.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  the  fol- 
lowing condition:  Bird  well  nourished,  weighing  18  ounces.  <  The  organs  showing 
acute  disease  were  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines  near  the  ca^ca,  tlie  Uver, 
and  probably  the  spleen,  though  the  post-mortem  changes  were  so  advanced  that  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  this.  The  gut  was  tied  together  in  this  region  by  perito- 
neal adhesions,  which,  however,  were  readily  stripped  apart.  From  the  outside 
could  be  seen  numbers  of  yellowish  points  or  nodules,  which  were  hard  and  resist- 
ant to  pressure.  Upon  slitting  the  gut  the  nodules  seemed  to  be  located  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat.  A  very  few  scatter^  nodules  were  found  beneath  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  liver.  Under  the  microscope  these  bodies  proved  to  be  tubercles 
with  the  characteristic  cheesy  broken-down  center,  surrounded  hj  the  ^ant,  or 
aggregated,  white  ceUs,  and  in  and  around  these  the  colonies  of  bacillL  llie  dii^- 
nosis  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  was  made.  ' 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Battelle,  stating  my  diagnosis  and  belief  that  the  two  hen  birds 
would  shortly  succumb,  and  requested  that  they  be  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death.  On  December  80  i  received  the  second  bird,  a  hen.  She  had  likewise 
died  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  sickness.  Examination  showed  the  same  appearances 
in  general,  but  the  tuberculous  matter  had  not  developed  into  true  tubercles,  but  lay 
at&chedto  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  in  the  same  region,  exactly  resem- 
bling what  Sutton  describes  as  occurring  in  verv  acute  cases,  "  irregular,  craggy- 
lookmg  masses  of  a  yellowish  white  color. ''  This  bird  was  not  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  the  first.  The  gut  was  matted,  and  adhesions  were  present.  The  third  bird  died 
on  January  7,  with  the  same  symptoms,  but  unfortunately  was  not  sent  to  me.  These 
three  specimens  represented  a  wide  geographical  distribution.  The  cock  came  from 
Wisconsin;  the  hens,  one  from  Michigan  and  one  from  New  York. 

The  conclusions  from  these  facts  seem  to  be  that  some  birds  are  more  susceptible 
to  the  tubercle  poison  than  others.  These  grouse  had  every  attention  given  them 
but  undoubtedly  became  infected  from  tlie  soil  in  their  cages.    The  raking  up  of  the 

groimd  may  have  contributed  to  this.  Quail  appear  to  be  less  susceptible  for  they 
ve  and  thrive  in  captivity  when  the  hy^enic  surroundings  are  decidedly  bad.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  that  further  investigation  will  show  that  the  mortality  among 
captive  C[uail  is  due  principally  to  this  disease.  The  question  whether,  as  Nocard 
holds,  birds  of  the  bam-yard  become  infected  from  the  sputum  of  tuberculous  ^• 
tients,  or  man  from  eating  the  fiesh  of  diseased  birds,  is  still  sub  judice.    It  has  been 
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proTed  that  tuberculosis  has  occurred  from  drinking  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows. 
It  maybe  suggested  that  the  floors  of  aviaries,  whether  of  soil  or  sand,  and  the  cage 
itself,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  disinfected  semi-weeklj  with  Piatt's  chlorides,  cop- 
peras, or  some  other  disinfectant.  This  can  readily  be  done  with  a  small  sprinkler. 
The  subject  is  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

DISEASE  AMONG  ARKANSAS  CATTLE. 

In  April,  1887,  the  Department  was  informed  that  a  disease  was 
prevaihng  among  a  herd  of  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Emonson,  of 
Carlisle,  Ark.,  which  was  supposed  to  be  contagious  plenro-pneumo- 
nia.  Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  locality,  make 
an  investigation  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease,  and  report 
the  results  to  the  Department.  His  report,  bearing  date  of  April  30, 
is  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.  Emonson,  of  Carlisle,  Ark.,  has  a  ranch  of  about  1,600  acres  of  mostly 
grazing  land,  on  level  prairie,  bounded  by  woodland  east  and  west,  upon  which  are 
kept  about  200  head  of  native  cattle.  To  this  place  were  brought  from  Duquoin, 
HI.,  on  the  2d  of  March,  this  year,  13  head  of  registered,  imported  Holstein  cows. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  in  poor  condition  of  flesh  when  they  arrived  at  Carlisle. 
Here  they  were  kept  by  themselves,  well  housed  and  well  fed,  so  stated  by  Mr. 
Emonson.  On  or  about  the  16th  of  March,  2  of  these  cows  got  sick  with  what  was 
supposed  to  be  pneumonia.  One  of  these  died  on  the  20th  and  the  other  on  the  2l8t 
of  March.  On  the  28th  of  March  2  more  died,  and  a  week  thereafter  8  died  in  one 
day.    Four  days  thereafter  another  death  occurred. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  ranch,  on  the  15th  of  April,  I  saw  only  the  remaining  4  head 
of  Holstein  cows.  Two  of  these  have  remamed  healthy  since  their  arrival,  and  were 
in  fair  condition  of  flesh.  The  2  others  were  said  to  have  been  very  sick,  but  are  now 
recovering,  and  in  very  poor  flesh.  I  found  respiration  in  one  of  the  latter  to  be  80  and 
in  the  other  86,  pulse  76  and  90,  and  the  temperature  102i**  F.  and  108**  F. ,  respectively. 
On  account  of  the  lungs  having  been  supposed  to  be  affected,  these  two  cows  had 
recently  been  extensively  and  severely  blistered  with  spirits  of  ammonia  and  croton 
oil,  on  both  sides ;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  resulting  tenderness  and  swell- 
ing almost  completely  rendered  both  percussion  and  auscultation  impossible  except 
on  a  narrow  strip  along  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  at  which  place  I  could  detect 
nothing  abnormal.  On  being  turned  out  on  a  grass  lot  by  themselves,  these  two 
recovering  cows  moved  around  in  a  dragging,  emaciated  manner,  picking  at  the  grass 
with  apparently  very  little  relish.  One  of  tnem  made  a  single  dry  and  husky  cough ; 
the  dung  was  soft  and  of  a  peculiar  dark  or  black  color,  and  the  urine  was  clear  but 
scanty. 

The  symptoms  presented  during  the  activity  of  their  ailtnent,  I  am  informed, 
were  in  all  cases  nearly  similar.  Breathing  was  much  accelerated,  pulse  from  70 
to  90,  ears  drooping,  head  held  low,  indifference  to  surroundings,  suspension  of  ru- 
mination, loss  of  appetite,  and  occasional  coughing.  Three  of  the  cows  that  died 
aborted  while  sick. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  disease,  I  could  elicit  nothing  whatever 
from  the  owner  and  others  in  position  to  know  something  about  it.  a  woidd  be 
but  mere  guessing  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  from  an  imperfect  de- 
scription of  svmptoms,  or  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  two  slowly  recover- 
ing cows,  witn  the  additional  obstacle  to  a  thorough  physical  examination,  caused 
by  the  vcoy  severe  blistering  above  stated.  I  learned  tnat  some  of  the  cows  that  had 
died  were  opened  and  examined ;  but  the  statements  by  persons  who  were  present 
do  not  agree.  In  some  of  the  animals  the  spleen  was  said  to  be  abnormally  large, 
of  a  dark  blue  color  externally,  and  the  cut  surface  dark  brown  and  soft ;  the 
stomach  full  of  food,  said  not  to  be  very  dry  or  impacted  ;  one  or  both  lungs  slightly 
congested.    Liver  normal.    The  animals  were  sick  three  to  six  days  before  dying. 

If  more  time  had  elapsed  before  the  animals  began  to  get  sick,  it  would  appear 
that  they  might  have  died  from  splenic  or  so-called  Texas  fever.  The  statement 
made  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  spleen  made  me  first  suppose  that  this  mi^ht  be 
the  case;  otherwise  that  there  must  have  been  some  local  cause  or  influence  in  op- 
eration; but  my  inquiries  in  this  direction  were  fruitless,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  were  studiously  withheld 
from  me.  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  contagious  disease  on  this  range,  after 
looking  over  all  the  cattle  kept  here. 

One  week  subsequently,  or  on  the  23d  of  April,  while  on  a  train  a  short  distance 
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north  from  Texarkana,  on  my  way  to  Chicago  from  an  official  inBi)ection  at  Madi^ 
sonville,  Tex.,  I  saw  Mr.  A.  Emonson  in  the  smoking-car.  On  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  cattle,  he  said  that  statements  made  to  me,  while  on  his  place  on 
the  previous  week,  were  not  correct.  That  neither  the  spleen,  liver,  nor  any  of  the 
organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  were  found  diseased.  That  the  lungs  alone,  and  in 
all  cases,  either  one  or  both,  were  extensively  inflamed  and  discolored,  and  that  he 
believed  that  the  12  Holstein  cows  sent  to  him  from  Duquoin,  HI.,  were  really  af- 
fected with  pleuro-pneumonia.  That  this  had  prompted  him  to  resort  to  a  continued 
treatment  with  fever  medicines,  and  first  to  use  ordinary  blisters  on  the  chest,  and 
as  these  latter  did  not  act  as  desired,  the  more  severe  applications  of  spirits  of  am- 
monia and  croton  oil  were  resorted  to.  While  oh  my  first  visit  to  his  place,  I  was 
informed  that  tiiere  had  been  no  coughing  amon^  the  diseased  cattle;  I  was  now 
told  that  they  had  all  coughed  more  or  less,  especially  mornings  and  evenings,  or 
at  milking  time.  I  knew  that  I  had  given  the  2  remaining  convalescing  ones  a 
very  careful  examination,  and  doubted  very  much  whether  I  should  have  made 
such  a  mistake  as  not  to  recognize  the  existence  of  pleuro^pneumonia,  even  in  re- 
covering cases.  Still,  the  fact  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  was  impo^- 
ble  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  severe  and  extensive  blisterings,  together  with 
Mr.  Emonson's  present  statements,  made  me  doubtful,  and  as  the  train  neared  Lit- 
tle Rock  station  I  concluded  to  change  cars,  go  to  Carlisle,  and  re-examine  the  4 
remaining  Holstein  cows. 

I  found  the  2  cows  that  had  remained  healthy  since  their  arrival  still  healthy  and 
in  good  condition.  In  the  2  convalescing  cows  respiration  was  20  and  26,  the  pulse 
70  and  80,  and  the  temperature  was  increased  to  lO^""  f^.  and  105^  F.  respectively. 
The  facility  for  percussion  and  auscultation  was  worse  now  than  before,  because 
the  cuticle  over  the  whole  of  the  blistered  surfaces  of  both  cows  was  beginning  to 
separate,  being  cracked,  bulging,  and  dry,  while  the  underlying  surface  was  infil- 
trated with  pus  and  presented  long  furrows  of  raw  surface,  which  made  the  ani- 
mals shrink  at  the  least  touch.  The  crackling  noise  of  the  dried  and  shriveled 
portions  of  cuticle  caused  by  attempts  at  laying  the  ear  against  the  chest,  made  all 
efforts  at  auscultation  futile.  I  heard  these  2  cows  cough;  it  was  a  repressed, 
dry,  husky  cough,  but  not  exactly  the  one  peculiar  to  pleuro-^eumonia. 

The  12  head  of  Holstein  cows  were  brought  here  with  a  view  of  starting  more 
extensive  breeding  of  this  class  of  stock  in  the  Southern  States;  and  Mr.  H.  Horn, 
of  Duquoin,  111. ,  who  sent  them  here,  retained  a  hali  interest  in  them.  They  were 
valued  at  $875  each;  and  as  already  8  of  the  lot  had  died,  Mr.  Emonson  was  un- 
willing to  entertain  any  proposal,  even  for  pay,  to  slaughter  the  worse  appearing 
one  of  the  2  convalescing  cases. 

Tsddng  into  account  the  above  conflicting  statements  of  post-mortem  appearances, 
the  obstacles  to  a  thorough  physical  exammation,  and  the  withholding  from  me  of 
all  information  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  and  deaths  (as  will  be  ^own 
further  on  in  this  report),  I  concluded  not  to  make  any  special  or  definite  diagnosia 
before  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  cattle  kept 
by  Mr.  Horn,  at  Duquoin,  ill. ,  and  possibly  from  him  obtain  information  that  mignt 
throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  the  losses  at  Carlisle,  Ark.  This  opportunity  was 
kindly  given  me  by  your  order  of  April  25,  based  upon  my  dispatch  giving  a  brief 
statement  of  existing  conditions  at  Carlisle. 

Calling  on  Mr.  Henry  Horn  at  Duquoin,  111. ,  I  was  informed  by  him  that  he  owned 
2  Holstem  bulls,  11  Holstein  cows,  and  a  number  of  yearlings  and  calves  of  this 
breed.  Also,  5  Hereford  bulls,  20  Hereford  cows,  and  a  number  of  yearlings  and 
calves  of  this  breed.  Also,  about  60  head  of  erades  and  natives,  cows,  yearlings, 
and  calves.  These  were  kept  on  four  fanns,  located  in  different  directions  from 
Duquoin;  and  from  among  these  were  shipped  the  12  head  of  Holstein  cows  to  Qur- 
lisle,  Ark. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  above  cattle,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  com- 
municable or  contagious  disease  exists  among  them ;  and  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Horn, 
as  well  as  of  a  nmnber  of  disinterested  persons  in  this  locality,  who  are  in  position 
to  know  if  any  disease  has  existed  among  his  cattle,  I  am  informed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  small  tumors  on  the  necks  of  a  few  of  them,  and  which  tumors 
are  of  a  scrofulous  nature  and  common  among  cattle  in  many  localities,  no  dis- 
ease or  losses  from  disease  have  occurred  among  Mr.  Horn's  cattle  during  the  last 
past  twelve  months.  I  have  f oimd  the  cattle  here  all  in  ordinary  good  flesh  and 
condition. 

Now,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  losses  by  disease  and  death  which  have  oo- 
curred  among  the  Holstein  cattle,  taken  to  Carlisle,  Ark.,  from  Duauoin,  Bl.,  in  the 
beginning  of  March  last,  were  due  to  local  causes,  as  I  suggested  wiiile  at  Carlisle, 
but  the  exact  nature  of  which  I  was  unable  to  determine  while  there,  because  of 
reoBOBS  already  stated.    My  opinion  is  confirmed  by  statements  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
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Horn,  while  I  was  at  his  place,  and  by  letters  written  to  Mr.  Horn  by  reliable  parties 
in  Arkansas,  who,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Horn  called  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Emon- 
Bon,  attended*  to  the  sick  cattie,  and  made  post-Tnortem  exammations  there. 

Mr.  Horn  says  that  he  went  to  Carlisle  on  learning  of  the  first  appearance  of  dis- 
ease there;  that  he  was  then  informed  that  these  cows  were  fed  largely  on  whole 
cotton-seed  and  hay;  that  the  dung  passed  by  the  cows  was  of  a  peculiar  black 
color,  and  that  he  at  once  insisted  that  they  should  be  giTcn  no  more  cotton-seed, 
but  instead  thereof  have  ground  com,  oats,  and  bran;  that  a  veterinary  surgeon 
should  be  employed,  and  t&t  such  a  one  by  the  name  of  Smith,  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,came  there, prescribed  treatment, and  advised  discontinuance  of  cotton-seed 
feeding,  but  fearecfthe  change  of  feeding  was  rather  late,  as  more  cows  were  sick, 
or  dying.  The  said  veterinary  surgeon  was  also  present  and  made  pont-mortem 
examination  of  the  2  cows  that  died  first,  and  he  told  3ir.  Horn  that  ne  found  the  ^* 
lungs  and  liver  congested,  and  also  impaction  of  tiie  manifold  stomach. 

As  the  said  Mr.  Smith  could  not  remain,  nor  return  again  to  Carlisle,  Mr.  Horn  had 
an  experienced  stockman,  named  D.  A.  Phipp,  of  Stut^;art,  Ark. ,  go  to  Carlisle  and 
attend  to  the  increasing  number  of  sick  Holstein  cows.  Although  Mr.  Emonson 
had  promised  Mr.  Horn  that  no  more  cotton-seed  should  be  fed  to  these  cows,  Mr. 
Phipp,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Horn,  dated  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  April  9,  1887,  says  that  he 
"  found  cotton-seed  mixed  with  bran  and  salt  before  tiie  cattle,  and  at  once  forbid 
feeding  any  more  cotton-seed.  Foimd  6  of  the  cows  affected  in  the  lungs  and 
purging;  blistered  them  heavily  and  gave  fever  medicines.  Opened  5  dead  cows 
and  found  them  as  exited." 

Dr.  Buerkle,  a  x^hvsician  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  who  was  also  present  at  Carlisle,  and 
together  with  Mr.  Phipp  performed  the  poft-vnorf em  examinations,  writes  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Horn,  dated  Stuttgart,  Ark. ,  April  18, 1887:  '*  I  am  satisfied  that  the  disease  of 
the  cows  was  caused  by  mismanagement  and  feeding  on  cotton-seed,  the  only  thing 
they  were  fed  outside  of  hay.  I  examined  the  dead  cows,  and  found  a  general  in- 
flammation of  all  the  vital  organs.  In  two  cases  we  found,  besides  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  inflammation  of  the  stomachs,  bowc^,  liver,  ete.  In  another  deadcow  I  found 
pneumonia  and  Inflammation  of  other  vital  organs."  In  the  same  letter,  Dr.  Buerkle 
further  says:  *'  There  is  a  great  mistake  made  by  the  public  in  regard  to  the  word 
'  pleuro-pneumonia. '  Most  of  the  people  think  that  the  aforesaid  si^ness  is  jnst  the 
same  as  contagious  lung  plague,  or  what  we  Germans  call  Lungenseuche.  The  rear 
son  I  called  the  cause  of  death  of  these  cows  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  connection  with 
general  inflammation  was,  that  both  lungs  were  inflamed,  and  the  membnme  invest- 
mg  or  inclosing  the  lungs  was  also  inflamed;  that  is  what  we  woidd  term  pleuro- 
pneumonia; but  the  rest  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body,  bein^  in  the  same  in-  • 
flamed  condition,  satisfied  me  that  the  Emonson  Mining  and  Millmg  Company  are 
to  blame  for  the  loss." 

It  is  scfircely  possible  that  Mr.  Emonson  and  the  persons  in  his  employ  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  all  of  the  above  stated  conditions  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
main  cause  thereof.  The  range  is  located  only  6  miles  from  Carlisle,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  Mxr  Emonson  visited  the  place  frequentlv,  in  fact,  that  he  directs  all 
operations  there.  Why  all  this  information  was  withheld  from  me,  after  my  re- 
peated solicitations  as  to  possible  causes  and  conditions  existing  before  my  arrival, 
may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured  as  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Emonson  had  not  paid  his 
half  mterest  in  these  cattle,  and,  in  fact,  since  the  death  of  8  of  the  number  he  has 
returned,  unsigned,  to  Mr.  Horn,  the  two  notes,  respectively  giving  one  and  two 
years'  time  for  paynaent.  Still,  Mr.  Emonson,  ana  the  people  at  Carlisle,  Ark., 
affect  surprise  and  disappointment  because  I  could  not  or  would  not  then  and 
there  state  some  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  give  a  name  to  the  ailment  of  the  cows-* 
pleuro-pneumonia  being  seemingly  no  objection. 

FATAL  DISEASE  AMONG  SWIKE. 

In  January,  1887,  Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
of^  Animal  Industry,  was  directed  to  proceed  toCerro  Gordo  and  ad- 
joining counties  in  northern  Iowa  and  determine,  if  possible,  the 
nature  of  a  very  fatal  disease  prevailing  among  hogs  in  that  local- 
ity. After  as  tnorough  an  investigation  as  could  be  made  during- 
that  season  of  the  year,  he  reported  as  follows  to  the  Department, 
under  date  of  February  2: 

The  disease  from  which  the  hogs  have  been  affected  in  northern  Iowa,  fa&s  pre* 
vailed  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1885-'36,  and  the  fall  and  winter  of  1886^87| 
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mainly  in  the  four  counties  of  Worth,  Mitchell,  Cerro  Gk)rdo,  and  Floyd,  especiaUj 
along  the  Shellrock  River. 

The  farms  I  visited  were  all  in  Cerro  Oordo  Ck)unty,  about  10  miles  southeast 
from  Mason  City.  The  first  place  was  Gus.  SeideVs  farm,  where  no  hogs  were  found, 
the  last  of  a  herd  of  about  50  head  having  died  last  October.  The  nearest  place  to 
this  farm  where  sick  hogs  were  said  to  be,  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  ana  owned 
by  A.  Ijt,  Stilson.  Found  no  signs  of  disease  among  his  bogs;  but  during  the  pre- 
vious month  he  had  lost  25  head  of  various  ages,  all  under  a  year  old.  Found  one 
dead  hog  behind  a  straw  stack.  It  had  died  about  thirty-six  hours  previously,  and 
was  frozen  stiif .  It  was  about  eight  months  old.  The  bottles  sent  to  you,  niun- 
bered  1,  2,  and  3,  contained  portions  of  left  and  right  lung,  and  the  spleen,  all  of 
which  were  as  hard  as  a  rocK  when  they  were  removed  from  the  animal  and  put 
into  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Stilson  believed  that  this  wotild  be  the  last  hog  he  would  lose,  as  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  disappearing  all  around.  He  said  the  animals  would  first  appear 
dimapish  and  lose  their  appetite,  but  remained  very  thirstv.  There  was  not  much 
oougning.  Soon  more  or  less  diarrhea  would  appear,  and  they  would  die  after  about 
three  days'  illness.  Last  winter  he  lost  about  the  same  number  of  swine  with 
similar  symptoms  prevailing.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1886  there  was  no 
such  disease  prevailing  in  this  locaUty.  The  A^niTnal«  were  well  kept  and  cared  for, 
were  not  crowded,  ran  in  the  straw-yard,  were  well  housed,  and  there  were  no  wet 
grounds  around,  as  the  country  around  here  is  highand  undulating.  The  hogs  on  this 
place  had  access  to  drinking  water  which  was  running  from  a  spring  begmnin^  on 
the  farm,  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture,  along  which  it  runs  a  short  distance  and  then 
leaves  this  man's  limd.  The  spring  comes  direct  from  the  rock.  Never  lost  ho|;8 
before  the  winter  of  188&-'86.  kSl  bought  no  hogs  at  all  for  one  year  before  dis- 
ease appeared,  and  then  (two  years  ago)  Dought  only  a  boar  itom,  Owen  Dennison's 
farm,  north  of  Mason  City,  who  Stilson  sa^rs  nas  lost  no  hogs  from  disease.  Stilson 
feeds  his  hogs  on  com  exclusively,  except  in  summer,  when  they  subsist  on  pastur- 
age alone,  ifter  winch  they  get  green  com  until  fattened. 

About  the  first  place  where  hogs  were  lost  in  this  neighborhood  was  on  the  farm 
of  the  before-mentioned  Gus.  Seidel,  distant  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  farm  of  A.  R.  Stilson.  Seidel  is  said  by  some  to  have  lost  hogs  right  along  from 
last  spring  until  October,  when  the  last  one  of  an  original  herd  of  about  50  head 
died.  The  next  neighbor  of  Seidel  is  F.  Bailey,  and  the  hogs  of  the  former  could 
have  access  to  or  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  latter.  Thus  F.  Bailey  lost 
diiring  the  fall  of  1886, 7  or  8  hogs;  but  has  had  no  more  losses  since  the  month  of 
December  last.  Bailey's  farm  lies  between  Seidel's  and  Stilson's;  und  Stilson  thinks 
his  hogs  may  have  been  in  contact  with  Bailey's  hogs.  From  Stilson  the  disease 
went  to  his  next  neighbor,  T.  P.  Stanberry's  hogs,  thence  to  the  latter's  neighbor, 
Rial  Barney.  Stanberry  lost  about  14  hogs  this  winter,  and  says  that  he  has  had  no 
disease  or  further  losses  lately,  or  since  he  oegan  feeding  his  hogs  on  oats.  The  hogs 
kept  in  this  neighborhood  are  mainly  Poland-China  and  red  hogs,  mixed  breeding. 

After  careful  inquiry  I  could  not  leam  of  any  place  where  were  were  any  sick 
hogs;  so  I  have  seen  none  but  dead  ones. 

There  is  a  soap  factory  at  Mason  Qity,  to  which  dead  hogs  are  gathered  from  all 
sources ;  and  the  contents  of  the  bottles  sent  to  you,  and  numbered  successively 
after  the  first  three  ones  sent,  were  from  hogs  opened  by  me  at  the  said  soap  factory, 
which  is  owned  by  J.  £.  Tandro.  A  hard  frost  naving  prevailed,  the  carcasses  were 
all  well  preserved  and  stiff.  In  this  factory  I  counted  some  70  dead  hogs  piled  up.  In 
none  of  these  could  I  detect  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Here  were  hogs  of  all 
ages,  from  about  three  mont^  to  over  a  year  old,  and  some  piggy  ones  amongst 
them.  In  one  part  of  this  place  I  saw  piled  up  the  entrails  of  more  than  100  hogs. 
In  none  of  these,  after  careful  examination,  could  I  find  signs  of  infiammation  or 
ulceration  of  the  intestinal  or  digestive  organs ;  nothing  beyond  congestion.  The 
kidneys  seemed  all  right.  In  some,  one  lung  seemed  more  affected  than  its  mate ; 
but  in  all,  the  lungs  and  spleen  appeared  like  the  specimens  sent  to  you.  The  liver 
seemed  more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed  in  the  whole  lot  examined. 

The  owner  of  the  soap  factory  keeps  a  number  of  hogs  running  around  his  prem- 
ises. He  says  he  feeds  them  on  nothmg  but  the  offal  or  entrails  from  the  dead  hogs 
collected,  except  what  they  can  pick  up  in  the  neighborhood.  He  also  says  that  he 
never  lost  any  of  his  hogs  by  this  kindi^of  feeding.  It  seems  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
the  locality  against  using  soap  manufactured  from  hogs  thSit  have  died  from  hog 
cholera ;  and  he  probably  keeps  these  hogs  thus  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  peo- 
ple that  since  they  do  not  die  from  this  feeding  material,  or  running  around  the 
carcasses  of  the  diseased  hogs,  these  collected  hogs  could  not  have  died  from  hog 
cholera.  But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  said  hogs  die,  since  they  could 
easily  be  disposed  of  on  the  same  premises  without  the  knowledge  of  outsiden. 


•^ 
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"leeching*'  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  Archer,  Fla.,  writingj  under  date  of  July  13,  1887, 
gives  the  following  description  and  mstory  of  a  disease  known  as 
**  Leeching,"  to  which  horses  and  cattle  in  that  locality  are  subject: 

I  send  YOU  to-day  a  Bpecimen  of  diseased  tissue  taken  from  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
horse.  This  represents  a  sii^gular  disease  peculiar,  I  think,  to  this  section,  very 
common  and  very  fatal  to  horses  and  mules.    The  common  name  is  "  Leeching." 

In  the  central  part  of  this  State  are  hundreds  of  ponds,  usually  with  a  belt  of 

frassy  prairie  around,  and  a  hummock,  rocky,  and  with  hard-wood  trees  Rowing 
ensely.  Nearly  all  of  these  lakes  are  shallow,  with  water-grass,  water-lihes,  etc., 
growing  on  the  margins.  Into  these  grassy  places  the  horses,  mules,  and  cows  that 
are  *'  turned  out "  for  the  summer  on  the  prairie  go  often,  till  they  can  barely  keep 
their  feet,  and  feed  all  day  in  the  water.  After  a  varying  exposure  to  the  influence, 
or  whatever  it  m&y  be  called,  of  the  '*  pond,"  a  slight  lump  or  elevation  of  the  skin 
may  be  found  on  some  part  of  the  body  that  has  been  submerged.  To  the  touch  it 
will  feel  as  if  a  grain  of  shot  were  lodged  beneath  the  skin.  In  eight  or  ten  days 
the  skin  sloughs  off  centrally  over  this  hard  spot,  and  discovers  a  bloody,  bruised- 
like  surface,  exuding  serum  and  blood — no  pus.  This  rapidly  grows  in  size  till  in  a 
few  weeks  there  is  a  raw  surface  from  4  inches  to  1  foot  square.  This  drpps  blood 
and  serum,  but  no  pus.  An  examination  will  ^ow,  usually,  a  mass  of  yellow,  gritty 
growth,  ccjral-like  m  shape,  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  bruised,  bloody  tissue,  dark  in 
color  and  the  edges  roughened,  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  the  skin  decaying  at 
the  outside  of  the  ulcer.  The  leech  invades  any  tissue,  but  seems  most  common  on 
the  legs,  abdomen,  and  sides.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  the  head.  The  invaded 
tissues  decay  slowlv,  and  apparently  without  pain.  I  have  seen  hoofs  cut  off,  the 
abdomen  opened,  tiie  eyes  eaten  out,  the  teeth  destroyed,  etc. 

This  specimen  was  from  the  mouth  of  a  four-year-old  gelding,  and  when  first 
found  the  animal  was  walking  around  with  open  mouth,  tongue  out,  and  dripping 
blood.  At  the  request  of  the  owner  I  had  the  animal  thrown  and  made  an  exami- 
nation. I  found  an  ulcer  occupying  all  the  lower  jaw  from  the  front  teeth  to  the 
roots  of  the  tongpe.  This  was  about  2  inches  thick — an  open,  offensive  ulcer,  with 
points  of  the  gritty  leech  protruding,  giving  it  a  roughened  look  and  feel.  The 
ulcer  extended  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  teeth,  hindering  mastication.  There  was 
a  small  bunch  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw— outside — the  skin  not  broken,  also  one  in 
the  face  near  the  right  eye.  I  cut  to  the  bone  and  found  the  leech  imbedded  in  that, 
and  also  in  the  tongue,  and  pronounced  the  case  incurable. 

The  treatment  is  to  cut  off  all  diseased  tissue  and  scar  with  hot  iron  or  nitric  acid, 
or  nitric  acid  followed  by  carbolic  acid.  Still,  if  the  disease  invades  the  abdomen, 
the  hoof,  or  the  mouth,  there  is  no  known  remedy.  During  the  last  twelve  years  I 
have  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  this  unique  trouble,  and  can  give  you  some 
facts  regarding  it. 

It  does  not  occur  in  cypress  ponds.  It  happens  that  in  ponds  with  cypress  at  one 
end  only,  there  will  be  leeching  only  at  the  other  end. 

AH  i>onds  do  not  leech.  Often,  of  two  ponds  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other$  one 
only  vnll  leech  stock. 

All  horses  do  not  leech,  only  those  of  good  blood.  The  Cuban  and  Texan  ponies 
as  a  rule  are  exempt. 

It  is  not  contagious.  A  sucking  pony  may  be  badly  leeched  and  the  dam  will 
lick  the  ulcer,  and  yet  not  be  affected.  Dogs,  chickens,  and  cats  will  greedily  eat 
the  cut-out  fragments  of  a  leech  and  not  take  t^e  disease,  nor  do  those  who  cut  out 
the  spot  ever  have  any  trouble. 

The  mule  is  rarely  affected,  cows  still  more  rarely. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  eight  days.  One  attack  does  not  protect 
against  another.    Some  horses  leech  every  year. 

Upon  examination  of  the  specimens  forwarded  by  Dr.  Neal  the 
sections  showed  considerable  cell  infiltration,  which  was  probably 
due  to  inflammatory  changes.  There  were  also  a  few  centers  whicn 
seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of  necrosis,  as  they  failed  to  stain.  Ow- 
ing to  the  maimer  in  which  the  specimens  had  been  taken  out  it  was 
difficult  to  identify  what  particular  tissues  the  pieces  represented. 
In  some  the  mucous  membrane  showed  quite  distinctly,  as  did  also 
a  salivary  gland.  The  examination  failed  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 
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"MALADIE  DB  COIT,"  OR  VENEREAL  DISEASE  OP  HORSES. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1887,  Dr.  James  Law,  inspector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  attended  a  meeting  of  owners  and 
breeders  of  horses  at  Clinton,  111.,  which  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  meaps  for  the  suppression  and  eradication  of  mauidu 
de  coit  (venereal  disease  of  horses),  which  was  prevailing  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  among  equine  animals  in  De  Witt  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  that  State.  "While  at  this  point  he  made  quite  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  character  of  this  outbreak  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  disease  prevails  among  horses  in  the  locality  above  indi- 
cated, the  results  of  which  he  embodies  in  the  following  report: 

I  left  Chicago  on  the  night  of  July  6,  and  reached  Bloomington,  McLean  Ckmnty, 
next  morning,  where  I  saw  in  the  stables  of  Dr.  Williams  3  Norman  draught  stal- 
lions, the  property  of  Harold  &  Culbertson,  of  Wapella,  De  Witt  Coimty,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  venereal  disease.  These,  in  company  with  16  others,  were 
imported  by  their  present  owners  in  I8S4. 

I  next  went  to  Wapella  and  drove  out  to  Mr.  Carle's,  where  I  found  a  gray  staUion 
of  the  skme  importation  in  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  showing, 
beside  the  local  lesions,  considerable  hebitude  and  paraplegia. 

From  there  I  proceeded  to  the  farm  of  James  Somerville,  of  Wapella,  where  I 
saw  a  mare  which  had  been  bred  to  the  Carle  horse  in  1886,  but  seemed  well  till  bred 
a^ain  April,  1887,  to  the  black  stallion  of  Mr.  Fischer,  Clinton,  which  she  is  charged 
with  having  infected.  This  mare  is  at  present  badly  afifected.  She  had  already 
the  characteristic  white  spots  around  the  vulva  before  bein^  bred  to  the  Fischer  horse, 
showing  that  she  had  already  suffered  from  the  specific  disease. 
,  I  next  visited  another  farm  to  see  a  mare  alleged  to  have  recovered.  She  showed 
m  a  marked  condition  the  characteristic  white  patches  arotmd  the  vulva,  and  in  the 
trot  manifested  an  imperfect  co-ordination  of  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind 
limbs.  Yet  we  f oima  her  doing  good  work  in  a  mower,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
verv  careful  examination  she  wouM  not  have  been  at  all  suspected. 

Prom  this  point  I  drove  to  Clinton,  where,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Morin,  I  found  d 
more  Harold  oc  Culbertson  stallions  imder  treatment,  and  both  badly  diseased. 

In  the  village  of  Clinton  I  also  saw  2  stallions  of  Mr.  Fischer,  one  a  brown  horse, 
suffered  in  1884  from  a  disease  of  the  generative  organs  which  incapacitated  him 
for  breeding  for  an  entire  year,  but  he  has  now  apparently  recovered.  This  horse 
bears  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  at  the  root  of  the  mane  a  D  brand  (Dourin?)  which 
he  is  said  to  have  liad  when  imported  from  fVance.  The  second  Fischer  horse  is 
black,  excessively  fat,  with  some  swelling  of  the  sheath  and  of  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  and  to  a  slight  extent  along  the  abdominal  veins,  but  is  full  of  life  and 
energy.  This  is  the  horse  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  infected  by  the  Somerville 
mare  referred  to  above. 

Diagnosis, — I  have  omitted  symptoms  in  referring  to  the  above,  and  shall  only 
now  enumerate  such  as  identify  the  disease  with  the  maladie  de  coit,  or  venereal 
disease  of  horses,  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  mildest  cases  in  stallions  there  is  only  some  little  swelling  of  the  sheath  or 
scrotiun,  or  of  the  testicles  (primarily  of  the  posterior  pointed  end).  If  more  ex- 
tended, swellings  appear  along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics  accompan]wg  the  abdom- 
inal or  saphena  veins,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  often  appesEurm^  intermittently. 
Accompanying  these  are  the  minute  extravasations  or  exudations  m  the  skin  which 
result  in  destniction  of  the  pigmentary  layer  and  the  formation  of  white  spots  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  at  times  becoming  confiuent  and  form- 
ing considerable  patches.  In  other  cases  the  sheath  remains  enormously  swollen  and 
the  penis  pendulous  from  4  to  18  inches,  and  in  the  worst  cases  apparentlv  incapa- 
ble of  retraction.  A  scurfy,  di*y,  and  even  chapped  condition  of  the  penis  is  com- 
mon, and  a  puffy  swelling  of  the  circular  ring  near  the  base  of  its  free  or  protracted 
Dortion  is  especially  so.  I  saw  no  especial  swelling  of  the  glands  as  described  in 
tiooks.  The  testicles  are  often  greatly  swollen,  rounded,  and  pendent,  measuring  as 
much  as  18  inches  and  2  feet  in  circumference.  Along  the  course  of  tjio  lymphatics 
in  diflerents  parts  of  the  skin  and  sulxjutaneous  tissues  are  somewhat  flattened  and 
roimd  or  elliptical  exudations  or  neoplasms,  which  occasionally  burst  and  discharge 
a  purulent  matter.  Tliis  suppm*ation  sometimes  takes  ))lace  in  the  sheath  or  scrotum 
and  with  the  discharge  there  comes  a  material  tliough  temporary  amelioration  of 
the  symptoms  as  testified  by  Mr.  Culbertson,  a  close  and  intelUgent  observer.  Swell- 
ing of  the  submaxillary  lymphatics  occiu*s  sooner  or  later,  and  in  the  advanced 
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Btagee  the  nasal  mucosa  are  extensively  ulcerated  and  discharges  a  very  tenacious 
muco-purulent  product. 

In  all  cases,  except  the  very  mildest,  imperfect  assimilation  and  nervous  atony 
are  well  marked.  Drowsiness  may  be  an  earl^  symptom,  and  spiritlessness  and  de- 
jection are  very  common,  the  two  most  persistent  and  controlling  desires  being 
appetite  and  the  sexual  x>assiQ&.*  The  Carle  horse,  wasted  to  a  skeleton  and  with 
his  penis  flaccid  and  pendulous',  and  retracted  only  an  inch  or  two  when  struck, 
stands  persistently  in  the  comer  nearest  to  some  mares  in  another  lot,  forgetful  of 
hunger  or  thirst,  yet  will  eat  and  drink,  inordinately  when  urged  by  his  attendant. 
The  nervous  atony  is  seen  especiallv  in  the  waddlmg,  uncertain  gait  of  the  hind 
limbs,  the  uncertainty  being  especially  marked  on  tiurning,  the  wounds  from  inter- 
fering on  the  fetlocks  and  pasterns,  and  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  hinder 
extremities.    As  a  rul^  the  hind  legs  swell  considerably  in  bad  cases. 

In  the  mare  the  first  symptoms  are  swelling,  usually  at  first  on  one  side  of  the 
lips  of  the  vulva  and  in  the  upper  half,  later  the  lower  half  and  even  the  clitoris 
are  implicated,  the  vulvar  mucosa  is  congested,  and  minute  spots  of  extravasation 
or  exudation  appear  on  this  and  on  the  adjacent  skin,  resultmg  in  the  white  spots 
already  referred  to.  There  is,  besides,  an  increased  desire  for  the  male,  not  contin- 
uous, but,  according  to  Mr.  Culbertson,  lasting  three  or  four  davs  at  the  first  *'  heat," 
and  eight  or  ten  davs  at  the  second.  He  also  contradicts  the  all^ations  of  an  abun- 
dant mueo-purulent  discharge  (whether  in  male  or  female),  and  I  saw  no  indication 
of  any  profuse  muco-purulent  flow  from  the  generative  passages. 

As  the  disease  advances  in  the  mare  the  swellings  extend  from  the  vulva  mainly 
along  the  lymphatics  of  the  perineum,  the  mammas,  the  abdomen,  the  thighs,  the 
quarters,  and  elsewhere.  These  and  the  local  circumscribed  swellings  are  as  in  the 
ncffse.  This  similarity  extends  to  the  inter-maxillary,  nasal,  muscular,  assimilatory, 
and  nervous  symptoms. 

Abortions  are  frequent,  or  p\my  ill-developed  foals  come  to  maturity,  and  some 
show  the  distinct  manifestetions  of  the  acute  disease  in  local  swelling^,  sores,  and 
fatal  marasmus.  In  other  cases  even  the  diseased  mared  bring  fine  vigorous  foals 
to  maturity. 

History, — A  complete  history  of  the  outbreak  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing gives  the  main  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  them : 

Before  1884  a  Clydesdale  stallion  was  brought  from  some  part  farther  south  to 
Vernon,  Tex.,  and  sometime  later  died  of  a  malady  believed  to  have  been  the  vene- 
real disease.  While  at  Vernon  he  had  been  turned  into  a  corral  with  a  number  of 
native  mares.  How  it  fared  with  them  does  not  appear,  but  as  deaths  are  common 
on  the  open  ranges  Mr.  Colbertson  opines  that  a  few  dead  ponies  would  lead  to  no 
remark.  *  i 

From  another  party,  whose  name  I  did  not  obtain,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Lemon,  the 
owner  of  the  Vernon  ranch  where  the  Clydesdale  horse  died,  brought  a  lot  of  mares 
from  that  ranch  to  his  place  near  Clinton,  Bl.,  in  1884,  that  they  infected  a  stallion 
there,  and  a  number  simered. 

Mr.  Harold,  of  Harold  &  Culbertson,  had  a  Texas  ranch  60  miles  south  of  the 
Lemon  ranch,  so  that  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  infected  mares  from  the 
latter  joining  the  herds  of  the  Harold  ranch  and  communicating  infection.  In 
April,  1884,  Messrs.  Harold  &  Culbertson,  of  Wapella,  111. ,  imported  230  Texas  horses, 
among  which  were  160  to  170  mares  from  the  Harold  (Texas)  ranch,  and  the  latter 
were  served  by  Uiopia  and  other  Norman  stallions  belonging  to  an  importation  of 
19  made  in  January,  1884.  No  disease  was  noticed  that  year  in  either  horses  or 
mares  on  the  farm,  so  that  any  manifestation  must  have  been  very  slight.  In  1884 
these  imported  stallions  served  in  addition  114  outside  mares,  of  which  none  were 
known  to  have  become  affected.  In  this  year  3  of  the  imported  staUions  were  sold 
to  go  to  Eureka,  Peoria,  and  Nebraska,  respectively,  and  no  ill  report  comes  from 
them. 

In  1885  these  stallions  served  197  mares,  of  which  4  at  least  (2  Texan  and  2  home 
mares)  showed  the  disease  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Culbertson  can  not  say  in  which  it  first 
appeared.  The  same  year  one  of  these  stallions  died  from  an  unknown  cause;  2 
sold  to  Foley  &  Seniff,  of  Wapella,  showed  the  disease  later  and  are  now  ill,  and  1 
sold  to  a  party  in  Bloomington,  and  later  to  W.  B.  Carle,  alao  showed  the  disease 
and  is  now  in  its  most  advanced  stages*  Nine  mares  served  this  year  by  the  Foley 
&  Seniff  horses  are  now  dead. 

In  1886  one  of  the  imported  stallions  died  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  a  second  died 
probably  from  the  same  cause.  Two  stallions  sold  to  go  to  California  are  supposed 
to  have  continued  sotmd.  Harold  &  Culbertson  lost  8  mares  from  the  disease  and  had 
others  ill,  and  of  242  services  outside  his  stud  some  mares  are  known  to  have  died  of 
the  affection,  and  8  surviving  diseased  ones  have  been  seen.  The  great  majority 
have  not  been  examined.    Of  60  mares  served  this  year  by  the  Foley  &  Seniff  horses, 
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8  are  dead,  10  affected,  and  9  sold.  Of  mares  served  this  year  by  the  Carle  horse,  2 
have  died  and  others  are  ill. 

To  complete  this  history  I  must  add  the  hearsay  evidence  from  Dr.  Morin,  an  irreg- 
ular veterinarian  at  Clinton,  a  man  named  Darnels,  and  Mr.  Moore,  who  owned  the 
brown  stallion  branded  D,  and  sold  him  to  Mr.  Fischer,  to  the  effect  that  that  horse 
not  only  suffered  in  1884,  and  was  incapacitated  for  service  for  an  entire  year,  bat 
that  he  also  infected  a  number  of  mares  before  he 'was  withdrawn  from  service. 

Probable  source  of  the  disease. — So  far  as  the  above  testimony  goes,  it  seems  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  the  importation  of  inf^tion  with  the  19  stallions  of  Harold  & 
Culbertson  introduced  in  1884.  First,  no  untoward  results  could  be  found  In  mares 
served  by  them  in  1884;  second,  those  of  their  number  that  were  sold  to  distant 
points  in  that  year  appear  to  have  continued  sound;  third,  one  of  them  retained  by 
Harold  &  Culbertson,  but  used  out  of  the  district,  is  still  soUnd;  fourth,  the  diBease 
was  shown  in  Harold  &  Culbertson  mares  as  early  as  in  the  horses — ^late  in  1885. 
Since  that  date  it  has  been  propagated  extensively  to  horses  and  mares  alike. 

The  suspicion  attachable  to  the  Texas  mares  is  somewhat  vague.  The  death  of  the 
Lemon  horse  on  the  Texas  ranch,  and  the  alleged  disease  of  Texas  mares  on  the 
Lemon  farm  in  Illinois,  are  suggestive.  It  has  not  been  shown,  however,  that  the 
Lemon  stud  in  Illinois  had  not  men  interbred  with  the  Moore  horse  (now  Mr.  Fisch- 
er's) which  is  testified  to  have  suffered  in  the  same  year,  or  with  mares  bred  to  that 
horse. 

The  strongest  susmcion  is  apparently  to  be  fixed  on  the  imported  Moore  (Fischer) 
horse,  branded  D.  Keport  says  this  horse  came  from  France  in  1883;  served  and 
infected  mares  in  1884,  suffereid  from  a  disease  of  the  generative  organs  in  the  same 
year,  but  has  now  apparently  recovered.  This  being  accepted,  it  is  ea^  to  conceive 
of  the  infection  on  the  Lemon  farm  in  1884  from  this  source,  and  of  that  on  the 
Harold  &  Culbertson  farm  in  the  autumn  of  1885. 

If  this  could  be  implicitly  relied  on  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  root  out  the  infec- 
tion here  in  Illinois  and  to  trace  every  horse  sold  from  the  infected  locality  since  1884. 

As  regards  the  locality,  the  State  has  agreed  to  provide  inspectors,  and  a  large  local 
committee,  with  a  member  iaeach  town,  has  been  intrusted  to  quarantine  and  brand 
all  exposed  animals.    Time  must  show  how  effectively  this  will  work. 

The  horses  and  mares  that  have  been  sent  out  of  the  State  would  require  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Government  if  they  are  to  be  attended  to  at  all. 

It  may  be  well  also  for  this  Bureau  to  send  an  inspector  to  the  Lemon  ranch  at  Ver- 
non, Tex. ,  to  make  sure  that  the  disease  is  not  bein^  spread  there  and  la  the  vicinity. 

If  it  is  judged  desirable  to  investigate  the  microbian  source  of  the  disease  there  is 
abundant  opijortunity  at  Clinton  and  Wapella.  By  sacrificing  one  of  the  victims 
the  exudates  in  the  testicles,  sheath,  and  other  tissues  cAild  be  received  into  steril- 
ized tubes  and  forwarded  to  Washington. 

I  would  suggest  further  the  inoculation  of  foals,  geldings,  and  barren  mares  with 
the  products  of  the  diseased  mucous  membranes,  of  the  generative  organs,  of  the 
nose,  and  of  the  interstitial  exudate.  This  would  determine  at  once  the  susceptibility 
of  the  animal  apart  from  generative  excitement,  and  the  virulence  or  hanxuessness 
of  the  diseased  products  of  other  organs  than  the  generative  ones. 

A  PREVENTIVE  AND  CURB  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  S.  A.  R.  Beach,  of  Whitlock,  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  gives 
the  following  preventive  and  cure  for  hog  cholera: 

In  September,  1887, 1  had  178  ho^  and  pigs  weighing  from  800  pounds  down  to 
sucking  pigs.  The^  were  running  in  a  meadow  and  pasture,  having  a  creek  with 
gravel  bottom  running  through  it.  I  had  been  feeding  com  in  the  ear,  and  had  com- 
menced to  feed  a  light  ration  of  green  com,  cut  and  hauled  out  each  day.  No  other 
hogs  were  near  or  had  come  in  contact  with  mine.  About  this  time  I  found  that  one 
or  two  of  the  small  shoats  would  not  eat.  In  a  day  or  two  I  saw  that  the  "  jig  was 
up  " — that  BomethinR  had  to  be  done  or  I  would  have  to  follow  the  lead  of  others,  ship 
out  for  sale  all  I  could  and  lose  the  balance.  But  I  took  what  I  eventuallv  found  a 
better  course.  I  went  to  a  druggist,  and  after  consultation  with  him  agreed  upon  the 
following  recipe,  which  is  good:  Take  5  poimds  sulphur,  2  pounds  copperas,  1  pound 
black  antimony,  one-half  pound  saltpeter,  and  1  poimd  common  salt.  Mix  and  pulver- 
ize well,  then  mix  a  like  amoimt  of  wood  ashes  and  feed  in  oats  or  mill  feed.  This 
amoimt  should  be  given  in  3  feeds,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  some  time,  to  100  hoes. 
Remove  the  hogs  to  a  new  feeding  place  and  give  them  fresh  beds  as  often  as  possible. 
They  should  have  running  water  to  drink.  Eveir  sick  hog  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  a  hospitali  away  from  tiie  well  ones,  and  completely  isolated.    The  sucking  pigs  of 
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the  herd  will  not  live,  so  the  sooner  they  are  disposed  of  the  better.  In  this  attack  I 
lost  all  but  6  of  my  sucking  pigs,  8  of  my  shoats,  and  2  large  hogs.  However,  by  giv- 
ing this  medicine,  and  bv  feeding  lightly  for  awhile  and  chuiging  often,  I  got  through 
with  52  fine  300-pound  hogs,  which  I  sold  in  November,  and  55  nice  200-x)ound  ani- 
mals, which  I  sold  in  March  following.  I  have  56  brood  sows  and  stock  ho^  left, 
which  were  all  among  the  first  herd  attacked.  I  regard  the  result  of  this  medicine  as 
most  excellent.  Many  of  my  neighbors  have  tried  it,  and  each  and  every  one  pro- 
nounce it  both  a  preventive  and  cure.  With  proper  sanitary  care  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  great  benefit,  and  I  gladly  give  it  to  the  public. 

DESTRUCTION  OP  ANIMALS  BY  HEEL  PLY. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1887,  Mr.  S.  O.  Cotton,  of  Coleman, 
Tex.,  informed  the  Department  that  he  had  forwarded  a  copy  of  a 
newspaper  containing  an  article  which  he  had  written  in  regard  to 
the  *Tieel  fly,"  an  insect  which  he  stated  was  very  destructive  to  cat- 
tle in  that  locality  during  the  early  spring  months.  He  asked  for 
information  on  the  subject,  and  if  no  preventive  measures  against 
the  attack  of  these  insects  were  known,  or  remedies  for  the  wounds 
inflicted,  he  requested  that  a  competent  person  be  detailed  to  make 
an  investigation.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  asking  for  additional  information,  Mr.  Cotton 
writes  as  foUows  under  date  of  March  29,  1887: 

I  regret  my  inability  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  the  "  heel-fly  "  time  is  over  for 
this  season.  I  think,  however,  you  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  in  supposing 
that  this  so-called  heel  fly  develops  under  the  skin  of  the  heel,  and  is  different  from 
that  which  develops  in  the  back  of  cattle.  I  suppose  it  is  called  heel  fly  because  it 
attacks  the  heel,  and  cattle  run  into  water  to  escape  it;  but  from  my  observation  I 
find  that  the  fly  more  frequently  attacks  cattle  unaer  the  belly  and  flanks,  and  about 
the  tail,  than  on  the  heel.  **  Devil  fly  "  would  be  a  more  proper  name  for  it,  for  it  is 
certainly  the  most  devilish  insect  that  I  know  of.  I  nave  never  seen  the  insect 
attack  the  back  of  a  cow,  but  have  seen  it  escape  from  the  back  just  as  it  had  come 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  skin  of  the  cow.  Nor  have  I  ever  f  oimd  the  larvaa  elsewhere 
than  in  the  back  near  the  loin  region.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  maggot  works  its 
way  from  the  belly,  the  flank,  the  tail,  the  heel,  or  wherever  it  is  deposited  by  tiie  fly, 
under  the  skin  and  up  to  the  animal's  back,  where  it  develops  into  the  so-called 
"grub'*  or  "wolf,"  bores  a  hole  up  tlurough  the  cow's  skin  and  comes  out  a  full- 
fledged,  devilish  fly,  ready  to  commence  business.  How  tlie  naaggot  manages  to 
work  its  way  under  the  skin  and  up  to  the  back  of  the  animal  is  one  of  the  many 
things  I  don't  know  and  would  like  to  find  out. 

On  April  11,  1888,  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the 
Department  dried  specimens  of  the  fly,  and  also  three  larvae  pre- 
served in  alcohol,     in  this  letter  he  says: 

I  have  made  no  new  discoveries  regarding  this  insect  since  my  letter  of  a  year 
ago,  but  am  still  convinced  of  the  theory  I  then  gave.  It  is  witliout  doubt  the 
greatest  pest  that  afllicts  the  brute  creation  here.  My  losses  in  cattle  the  past 
winter,  particularlv  during  the  month  of  March,  were  very  heavy,  and  I  attribute 
fully  half  the  deaths  to  this  abominable  fly.  They  worried  the  cattle  every  bright, 
warm  day  from  February  to  the  5th  of  April  this  year.  During  this  time  the 
cattle  were  growing  weaker  day  by  day,  and  running  into  water  and  bog-holes  to 
escape  the  fly,  womd  stand  there  until  they  were  chilled,  and  then  would  get  down 
and  oe  unable  to  rise  again. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Dr.  R.  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  board  of  health, 
writing  from  Milwaukee  under  date  of  November  21,  1887,  says: 

We  have  had  a  number  of  cattle  from  the  West  brought  to  our  city  suffering 
from  a  maxillary  tumor  which  always  discharges  a  large  amoimt  of  offensive  pus. 
Several  have  had  a  tumor  imder  and  invading  tne  eye,  the  discharge  in  these  cases 
being  i)artly  through  the  nostril.    The  animals  are  all  very  thin  and  show  the 
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ejects  of  the  drain  on  the  system,  and  have  all  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  hmnan 
food,  and  the  carcasses  sent  out  to  the  fertilizing  establishment.  While  in  attend- 
ance at  the  A.  P.  H.  A. ,  at  Memphis,  last  week,  Dr. ,  of  Chicago,  informed  me 

that  the  flesh  of  such  animals  was  not  a  dangerous  article  of  food,  as  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a  coarse  grass  which  has  worked  its  way  into  the  flesh,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  opened  and  the  foreign  body  removed  the  recovery  is  rapid.  He  said  further 
that  on  a  ranch  in  which  he  is  interested  they  kill  such  animals  for  their  own  use 
ratlier  than  one  that  has  a  better  market  value.  Can  you  give  me  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  name  of  the  disease  and  your  opinion  as  to  whether  I  was  justi- 
fied in  my  order  to  condemn  the  material  for  food?  Has  your  Department  pub- 
lished anytiiing  on  this  subject,  and  if  not  what  work  can  I  secure  that  will  give  me 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  same? 

Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  replied  to  this  letter  as  follows: 

I  would  say  that,  from  the  lesions  you  give,  the  cattle  were  probably  affected 
with  the  disease  toown  as  Actinomyooaia,  Formerly  this  affection  of  the  jaw 
was  described  under  the  name  of  Oateosarcomaf  Spina  ventostty  Fibro-plastic  de- 
generation of  the  bone,  and  similar  titles,  it  bein^  regarded  as  due  to  a  tubercular 
or  cancerous  diathesis  of  the  system,  or  to  local  m jury.  (See  Williams*  Prin.  and 
Prao.  Vet.  Surg. ,  Edin. ,  1879,  p.  199;  also  J.  W.  Hill,  Bovine  Med.  and  Surg. ,  London, 
1882,  i>.  188;  Clater's  Cattle  Doctor,  p.  62;  Steel's  Diseases  of  the  Ox,  p,  428.) 

Actinomycosis  is  regarded  as  an  infectious  disease,  caused  by  uie  microscopic 
fungus  Adinomyces,  and  is  most  freauently  seen  in  bovine  animals,  though  it 
occurs  in  other  domestic  «.Tiimn.lft  ana  in  man.  But  veir  little  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject  in  EngliELh.  The  only  articles  I  can  refer  you  to  are  Vet.  Jour., 
Ix)ndon,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  1,  by  Fleming;  also  a  small  work  by  Fleming  entitled  "Acti- 
nomycosis," published  in  1883  (for  sale  bv  W.  B.  Jenkins,  New  York),  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Professor  Axe  in  the  Veterinarian,  London,  Vol.  LV,  p.  811.  This  Department 
has  published  no  report  on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  to  examme  the  tongue  and  the  viscera  of  the  animal  for  the  yellowiah 
nodules  of  the  diseased  tissue  (which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease), and  to  prevent  such  parts  at  least  from  being  used  for  food.  The  Chicago 
health  authontiee,  I  understood,  were  condemning  the  carcasses  of  all  ftnimRiR  SL- 
fected  with  this  disease  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  I  am  unable  to  sajr  whetiier  or  not 
they  still  continue  to  do  so.  Where  the  local  tumors  are  of  considerable  size  and 
suppurating  I  believe  it  sound  policy  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  flesh  for  food. 

PABASITIO  BRONCHITIS  AMONG  CALVES. 

An  outbreak  of  parasitic  broncliitis  occurred  among  a  herd  of 
calves  belonging  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Hering,  Cross  Keys,  Koddngham 
County,  Va.,  in  October,  1887.  In  a  communication  to  the  Depart- 
ment, dated  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  he  says: 

I  have  a  herd  of  calves,  from  four  to  six  months  old,  suffering  severely  with 
parasitic  bronchitis,  a  disease  sometimes  called  *'husk,''  '^  boose,"  etc.  The  herd 
contains  thirty-odd  calves.  These  calves  were  exposed  to  the  long  spell  of  wet 
weather  which  prevailed  here  during  nearly  all  the  month  of  September.  They  were 
grazed  on  meadow  land,  which,  of  course,  was  quite  wet;  but  the  grazing  was  good 
and  plentiful.  They  were  also  fed  once  a  day  a  moderate  ration  of  wheat  bran 
mixed  with  cotton-seed  meal.  I  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  they  were  not  look- 
ing well,  and  ordered  an  increase  of  meal.  About  two  weeks  ago  a  calf  was 
reported  sick.  The  great  prostration,  and  loud  and  difiicult  breathing  rendered  it 
necessarv  to  haul  it  to  the  stable.  I  found  it  dead  next  morning,  l^o  post-mortem 
was  made.  It  was  then  observed  tliat  other  animals  commenced  coughing,  and 
rapidly  the  outbreak  became  general.  *  I  supposed  they  had  taken  bad  colds  from 
the  previous  wet#  weather,  which  had  been  followed  by  cold  nights  and  heavy 
frosts.  Their  condition  became  so  serious  that  I  had  Dr.  John  A.  Myers,  a  young 
veterinary  siurffeon  of  Harrisonburgh,  see  them.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
calves  were  suffering  with  parasitic  bronchitis.  A  calf  dying  on  FYiday  night  we 
made  a  po0t-mor^em  examination  and  found  the  doctor*s  diagnosis  perfectly  cor- 
rect. 

These  miserable  parasites,  called,  I  believe,  Strongylus  micruruSf  were  to  be  found 
by  the  thousands  trom  the  larynx  all  through  the  trachea  and  down  the  bronchial 
tubes  to  the  small  ramifications  of  the  same.  Perhaps  the  greater  numb^  were 
found  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  These  worms  were  from  3  to  8  inches 
ioD^— some  longer— and  as  thick  aa  a  large  sewing-thread.  They  are  white. 
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Another  calf  died  last  night,  and  an  examination  revealed  the  same  state  of 
afTairs,  except  the  lung  was  more  engorged  and  the  parasites  had  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  lung.  I  have  a  half  dozen  or  more  calves  now  very  weak,  and  they  look 
as  though  they  may  not  survive  the  week;  others  much  afflicted  but  still  strong. 

I  write  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  treatment  I  have  John  A.  Steel's  work,  but  it 
is  not  satisfactory.  Fumigations  are  recommended,  but  I  can  hardly  see  how  any  good 
can  be  derived  from  their  use.  I  think  the  worm  can  stand  of  this  about  as  much  as 
the  calf.  Two  days  ago  I  conmienced  drenching  each  calf,  morning  and  evening, 
with  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  the  latter  to 

Erevent  strangling  and  the  former  as  an  anthelmintic,  knowing  it  will  be  absorbed 
y  the  blood  and  much  of  it  thrown  off  b]r  the  lungs,  thus  giving  the  worms  a 
wave  of  the  odor  of  turpentine  at  every  expiration.  I  stable  at  night  and  graze  on 
upland  through  the  day. 

I  have  been  a  practicing  physician  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  when  I  think 
of  tlie  windpipe  of  man  or  beast  filled  up  with  thousands  of  worms  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  most  formidable  trouble.  I  beheve  it  would  be  more  managable  in  the 
human  than  in  the  brute. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Heririg's  request  for  information  regarding  this 
disease,  he  was  referred  to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  which  contains  an  article  of  considerable 
length  on  the  treatment  of  this  malady.  In  the  course  of  his  reply 
Dr.  Salmon  said: 

Fumigations  of  sulphur  have  generally  been  considered  efficacious,  although  in 
some  cases  they  fail.  The  most  certain  treatment  I  know  of  is  by  tracheal  injection. 
I  have  known  of  animals  being  cured  by  this  treatment  when  tney  have  resisted  fdl 
other  remedies.  The  formula  used  is:  Oil  of  turpentine,  2  drachms;  carbolic  acid, 
3  drops;  chloroform,  one-half  drachm.  This  has  been  recommended  to  be  given  in 
one  dose  by  injecting  it  witii  a  large  hypodermic  syringe  directly  into  the  trachea. 
If  I  were  treating  by  this  method  I  sliould  not  give  more  than  half  of  this  dose  the 
first  time,  and  see  how  the  animals  supported  it.  A  second  or  third  injection 
might  then  be  made,  increasing  the  dose. 

TRANSMISSION  BT  MEDIATB   CONTAQION. 

The  following  well-authenticated  cases  of  the  transmission  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia by  mediate  contagion  were  given  by  Dr.  W.  H.  W  ray, 
an  May,  1887,  while  performing  the  duties  of  chief  inspector  for 
Maryland: 

The  following  instances  show  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  can  be  conveyed, 
without  doubt,  by  mediate  contagion,  and  that  as  a  preventive  measure  disinfec- 
tion of  all  buildings  and  surroimoings  should  be  thoroughly  done: 
/  Case  No,  1. — A  butcher,  who  had  possession  of  the  wa^on  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  left  it  in  the  yard  where  his  2  cows 
were  kept.  About  one  month  after  the  wagon  had  been  left  there,  1  of  the  cows 
was  taken  with  acute  pleuro-pneumonia.  She  was  slaughtered,  and  on  poat-^mor" 
tern  examination  her  left  lung  was  found  completely  hepatdzed,  well  marbled  in  ap- 
pearance, and  about  1  gallon  of  serum  was  fotmd  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  other  cow  was  affected  and  slaughtered,  and  the  same  lesions  were 
found  in  the  right  lung.  These  animals  were  bought  bv  the  owner  three  and  four 
yeai-8  ago  respectively,  and  had  never  been  away  from  theplace,  except  to  the  bull, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  last  time  was  fully  a  year  ago.  There  was  no  communicar 
tion  with  the  animals  brought  on  the  place  for  slaughter,  neither  did  any  of  the 
butchers  or  men  connected  with  the  slaughter-house  come  in  contact  wiUx  them. 
The  only  tiling  the  two  animals  came  in  contact  with  that  had  been  exposed  to 
pleuro-pneumonia  was  the  wagon  referred  to. 

Case  No,  2. — A  herd  of  34  head  of  cattle  on  the  Hookstown  road  was  slaughtered 
on  January  5, 1887.  A  new  bam  had  been  built  about  60  yards  from  the  old  one, 
and  filled  with  new  animals  about  three  weeks  after,  word  was  left  with  the 
owner  that  the  old  stable  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleaned  before  put^ 
ting  any  more  animals  in  it,  and  he  was  requested  to  let  me  know  when  he  was 
ready  and  I  would  attend  to  the  matter  for  him.  This  he  neglected  to  do,  but 
whitewashed  and  sprinkled  chloride  of  lime  and  carbolic  acid  around  the  stable 
himself,  thinking  this  would  be  sufficient.    His  new  stable  being  full,  and  needing 
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more  cows,  he  purchased  8  head  about  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  put  them  in 
the  old  stable.  On  May  7,  28  head,  all  new  purchases,  were  inspected  by  Dr.  Marti- 
net and  all  found  in  good  health.  On  May  18,  the  owner  called  at  the  office  and 
stated  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  2  cows  affected  with  conta^ous  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  I  inspected  his  herd  of  30  head  on  May  20,  and  found  his  suspicions  well 
grounded,  as  both  animals  were  affected  with  acute  uleuro-pneumonia  in  its  wont 
form.  One  had  a  temperature  of  lOO"*  F.,  and  complete  dullness  and  loss  of  respi- 
ratory murmur  on  left  side,  hard,  dry  cough,  and  a  grunt  at  every  inspiration. 
The  other  cow  had  a  temperature  of  104}°  F.,  with  crepitation  well  marked  over 
whole  surface  of  right  Iuuk.  On  post-mortem  examination  both  cows  showed  ail 
the  characteristic  lesions  of  acute  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  new  herd  was  inspected 
by  Dr.  Dimond  previous  to  going  to  this  place,  and  all  were  found  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. There  was  no  way  of  their  coming  in  contact  w^ith  the  contagion  except 
through  the  old  bam. 

HYDROPHOBIA  IN  A  COW. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Curd,  New  Providence,  Calloway  County,  Ky.,  writing 
under  date  of  July  2, 1887;  §ives  the  following  account  of  a  cow 
that  was  attacked  and  died  of  hydrophobia: 

At  the  request  of  several  farmers  of  this  county  I  send  you  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  disieafie  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  Recently  there  have  been  killed 
in  this  county  several  dogs  that  were  supposed  by  several  or  our  leading  ph^rsicians 
to  be  suffering  with  hydrophobia.  A  number  of  cows  have  died  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, all  affected  in  the  same  way  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  vomited  often. 
The  last  case  I  visited  daily  during  her  illness.  She  showed  the  first  symptoms  on 
fYiday  morning  and  died  on  the  Tuesday  night  following.  She  seemed  to  be  mad 
from  the  outset  until  her  death.  She  would  chase  the  family  hogs,  sheep,  and 
geese,  and  once  caught  a  goose,  killed  and  ate  it.  At  times  she  would  attempt  to 
graze,  but  I  do  not  think  ^e  bit  off  anv  grass.  She  would  come  up  to  the  cow- 
pen  and  eat  a  few  ears  of  com,  but  would  allow  most  of  it  to  fall  out  of  her  mouth. 
If  any  one  attempted  to  approach  her  she  would  gnaw  the  rails  and  bellow.  She 
would  not  chase,  nor  did  she  seem  to  pav  any  attention  to  her  nine  months*  old  calf. 
No  tmusual  thirst  was  apparent — ^no  dread  of  water;  slabbered  profusely  at  the 
beginning  of  her  illness  but  scantily  toward  the  end.  An  anxious  expression  or 
wUd  look  of  the  eyes  was  always  apparent.  She  held  her  head  very  nigh  while 
lowing,  which  she  did  incessantly  both  day  and  night.  She  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  in  a  most  piteous  condition.  There  was  some  tremor  about  the  h^ 
and  neck  the  evening  before  she  died.  At  ni^ht  she  was  always  moving  about 
with  her  head  higher  than  common,  and  steppmg  higher  than  usual,  like  a  b^d 
horse,  though  her  sight  seemed  good. 

A  young  lady  in  this  vicinity  was  bitten  by  one  of  .these  rabid  dogs  and  died  of  a 
disease  which  several  of  our  leading  physicians  pnmounced  hydrophobia. 

ANTHRAX  AND  CHARBON. 

In  April,  1887,  Messrs.  John  B.  Mead  and  Edgar  N.  Bissell,  State 
cattle  commissioners  of  Vermont,  notified  the  Department  that  an- 
thrax prevailed  among  a  number  of  herds  of  cattle  in  that  State.  In 
the  course  of  their  communication  they  say: 

A  malignant  form  of  anthrax  has  broken  out  in  several  herds  of  cattle  in  Ben- 
nington County  in  this  State.  Quite  a  number  of  animals  have  died  during  the  past 
winter,  but  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  made  known  to  us  we  at  once 
proceeded  to  isolate  the  infected  herds,  and  take  such  measures  as  in  our  power  to 
prevent  its  further  spread;  and  we  hope,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  stamp  it  out  alto^ther. 
But  so  great  is  the  danger  and  so  uncertain  the  hope  of  a  speedy  extermination  that 
we  respectfully  ask  of  you  to  lend  us  the  arm  of  the  Federsd  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  so  important  a  work.  The  disease  was  brought  here  last  fall  in  quite 
a  lar^  herd  of  calves  purchased  in  New  York.  They  were  driven  from  Albany  to 
Bennmgton  County,  and  were  scattered  somewhat  among  the  farmers  of  that 
county. 
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Mr.  Charles  N.  Eley,  of  Smith's  Point,  Chambers  County,  Tex., 
writing  under  date  of  June  6,  1887,  gives  the  following  account  of 
an  outbreak  of  charbon  among  horses  and  cattle  in  that  locality: 

Tliere  is  prevailing  at  present  in  this  county  a  fearful  mortality  among  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.  Mr.  James  T.  White  has  lost  in  the  last  two  weeks  600  head  of 
cattle;  James  Jackson  17  head  of  horses  and  800  head  of  cattle.  Other  stock-men 
have  lost  largely.  I  have  lost  2  milch  cows  and  have  one  horse  sick  now.  The  dis- 
ease is  commonly  called  charbon,  but  the  8ymp|toms  are  variable.  Some  have  high 
fever  and  are  stiff  in  their  joints.  In  horses  it  is  first  observed  as  a  small  swelling 
on  the  side  or  stomach.  Very  few  recover.  Treatment  does  not  seem  to  do  much 
good,  for  about  as  many  ^et  weU  without  as  with  it.  The  better  the  blood  of  the 
stock  the  more  fatal  the  disease  seems. 

Quite  an  extensive  outbreak  of  a  disease  supposed  to  be  anthrax 
was  reported  as  prevailing  among  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
located  about  3  miles  from  Northborough,  Mass.,  on  the  line  of  tne 
Old  Colony  Railway.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rose,  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the 
Bureau,  was  directed  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  disease  and  report  the  results  to  the  Department.  In  his 
report,  bearing  date  of  April  19  last,  he  says: 

About  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  William  Hastings  purchased  16  cows  from  a  man 
named  Wheeler.  The  latter  purchased  them  from  William  Scullans,  a  cow  dealer 
of  Brighton.  Since  they  came  into  Mr.  Hastings's  possession  they  have  all  been  af- 
fected with  diarrhea,  but  with  the  exception  of  2  animals  they  have  all  made  a  fair 
recoverv.  Ten  days  ago  1  of  the  8  died.  To^iay  I  killed  a  second  one.  On  dis- 
section the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  intestinal  tract  showed  intense  inflamma- 
tion. I  found  the  same  appearances  in  the  bladder.  The  spleen  and  liver  were 
very  soft.  The  serous  covenngs  of  the  intestines  were  also  intensely  inflamed  and 
congested.  The  blood  was  almost  a  walnut  color,  and  soon  coagulated  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  air.  It  then  soon  became  lighter  in  color.  Prior  to  death  a 
ci-ackling  sound  could  be  heard  along  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  when  the  skin 
was  rubbed  with  the  hand.  I  found  a  small  piece  of  the  lower  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  left  lung  hepatized.  The  hepatized  portion  was  only  about  4  inches  across 
each  way  and  2  inches  thick.  In  making  a  section  I  found  the  hning  one-eighth 
inch  in  aiameter  and  imiform  in  width  tnroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  hepati- 
zation, with  bright  red  lobular  spaces.  A  clear  colored  serum  was  visible  over  the 
fresh-made  section.  I  pronounced  the  disease  anthrax,  and  regarded  the  lung 
lesions  as  due  to  septic  poisoning.  I  learned  that  the  hay  fed  to  these  animals  was 
cut  from  meadow  lands  submerged  in  water.  A  dam  had  to  be  cut  in  order  to  let 
off  the  surface  water  before  tlie  grass  could  be  mowed.  The  land  lies  between 
hills,  is  ver^  low,  and  never  dry  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought.  Under  the 
floor  in  which  the  cattle  were  confined  I  found  a  manure  pit  filled  to  a  depth  of  8  feet 
with  a  semi-liquid  manure.    These  cattle  were  brought  originally  from  New  York. 

In  August,  1887,  the  Department  was  requested  to  send  a  veteri- 
nary inspector  to  Ellen ville,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  nature  of  a  disease  prevailing  among  cattle  in 
that  county.  Dr.  C.  B.  Michener  was  directed  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  report : 

I  returned  late  last  night  from  EllenviUe,  N.  Y. ,  where  I  had  gone  by  your  instruc- 
tions to  investigate  an  outbreak  of  disease  among  cattle.  The  animals  that  have 
been  attacked  belonged  to  Messrs.  (George  Hill  and  Seth  Qreen,  who  reside  about  14 
to  16  miles  from  Ellenville.  The  pastures  upon  which  these  cattle  grazed  were  high, 
but  quite  soft  and  marshy.  They  are  entirely  removed  from  any  line  of  traffic.  No 
cattle  are  purchased  from  outsiae,  as  the  farmers  raise  all  their  stock.  There  have 
been  no  deaths  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  I  carefully  examined  the  remaining 
herds,  but  could  find  no  evidence  of  disease.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  fattest  and  best  young  animals  were  the  ones  generally  attacked.  These  died  in 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  or  four  days.  Mr.  Qeorge  Hill  lost  5  head— 3  cows 
and  8  yearlings.  Mr.  Seth  Green  lost  2  young  animals^  1  learned  of  single  cases  of 
death  as  occurring  in  herds  at  various  surroundmg  points,  but  attached  no  particu- 
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lar  importanoe  to  these,  and  did  not  visit  any  herds  except  those  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Green.  The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  detailed  to  me,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  season,  character  of  soil,  etc.,  all  prove  conclusively  that 
death  was  due  to  a  form  of  anthrax  fever.  There  were  no  signs  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  history  and  location  of  the  herds,  no  pos-* 
sibility  of  ilie  existence  of  this  disease.  I  so  inxormed  the  owners  and  local  mem- 
bers of  the  health  board.  I  gave  them  full  instructions  as  to  the  treatment  neces- 
sary in  case  of  further  trouble,  and  also  s^  to  preventive  measures  that  should  be 
adopted. 

BLAOK  LBG. 

A*  number  of  outbreaks  of  black  leg  occurred  in  widely  separated 
localities  during  the  year  1887.  On  January  11,  Dr.  Charles  N. 
Hewitt,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
wrote  tnat  a  farmer  near  that  place  had  lost  4  calves  during  the  past 
three  weeks  showing  the  following  symptoms  and  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances: Lameness  in  one  or  more  legs,  speedily  followed  by  ina- 
bility to  rise  when  down;  no  fever;  some  dyspnoea,  and  death  from 
apparent  exhaustion  in  twenty-four  hours.  Hut  4  have  had  extreme 
swelling  of  one  limb.  Eflfusion  of  blood  in  cellular  tissue  in  limbs 
swollen.  Lun^s  sound,  except  slight  congestion  and  some  bronchial 
effusion:  nothmg  serious;  abdommal  viscera  sound  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  discover. 

Hon.  John  T.  Caine,  of  Utah,  incloses  to  the  Department  a  letter 
bearing  date  of  Adamsville,  Beaver  County,  Utah,  January  31, 1887, 
stating  that  he  had  recently  lost  6  head  of  yearling  calves  by  a  dis- 
ease known  as  black  leg.  The  symptoms  were  swelling  on  side  of 
jaw,  right  shoulder,  and  left  thigh.  The  swollen  parts  felt  pulpy, 
and  sounded  as  though  containing  blood ;  lameness  in  legs  aflectea ; 
no  appetite.  Death  occurs  in  about  twelve  hours  after  first  symptoms 
are  observed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Memmott,  writing  from  Scipio.  Millard  County,  Utah, 
under  date  of  February  16.  1887,  says  that  for  the  past  few  weeks 
young  homed  animals  in  that  county  have  suffered  and  died  of  a 
disease  known  as  black  leg. 

Mr.  Q.  W.  Zents,  Tionesta,  Forest  County,  Pa.,  writing  under  date 
of  April  16,  1887,  states  that  cattle  in  that  county  are  sufferinff  with 
a  peculiar  and  fatal  disease.  The  disease  first  manifests  itself  by  the 
animal  showing  lameness  in  one  leg.  The  breathing  is  heavy,  and 
death  occurs  from  four  to  six  hours  after  lameness  is  first  observed. 
Just  before  death  the  afflicted  animals  begin  to  swell  or  bloat.  On 
removing  the  skin  from  the  lame  leg  after  death  the  flesh  is  found  to 
be  black  and  blood  clotted.  This  blackness  extends  into  the  body. 
If  lameness  begins  in  a  front  leg  death  occurs  sooner  than  when  it 
begins  in  a  hind  limb.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  disease  is. 
Cattle  that  appear  all  right  in  the  evening  are  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

Under  date  of  July  29, 1887,  Mr,  Louis  A.  Johnson,  of  Rochester, 
Foran  County^  Ohio,  Informs  the  Department  that  he  has  lost  a 
number  of  spring  calves  by  a  disease  which  kills  the  animals  very 
suddenly.  Of  the  symptoms  he  says  that  the  animcJs  are  taken 
suddenly  sick;  will  not  eat;  stand  around  v^thout  any  apparent 
pain,  and  die  m  less  than  a  day.  There  are  bloodshot  places  under 
the  hide,  principally  on  the  legs  and  under  the  chops. 
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TUBBBCULOSIS. 

In  January,  1887,  Dr.  W.  H.  Rose,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau,  ex- 
amined a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Messrs.  Smith  &  Hefflebower, 
iti  the  vicinity  of  Weverton,  Washington  County,  Md.  There  were 
7  cows,  6  calves,  and  1  bull  in  the  herd.  One  of  the  younger  cows 
had  been  wasting  away  for  eighteen  mqnths  past,  and  presented  a 
typical  case  of  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Hefflebower  stated  that  ne  had  lost 
5  cows  during  the  past  ten  years  with  this  disease.  On  the  ribs  and 
sternum  of  the  carcass  of  1  that  had  died  two  weeks  previous  to  In- 
spector Rose's  visit,  and  which  the  buzzards  had  not  yet  devoured, 
he  found  large  masses  of  tubercles. 

In  April,  1887,  Dr.  H.  W.  Rowland,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau,  ex- 
amined a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Saunders,  liv- 
ing near  Eldred.  N.  J.  His  nerd  was  colnposed  of  3  cows  and  2 
steers.  He  had  lost  a  cow  about  two  weeks  previous  to  Dr.  Row- 
land's visit.  Two  of  the  remaining  cows  were  coughing;  they  were 
very  weak  and  greatly  emaciated.  Their  temperature  was  103°  and 
102}°  P.,  respectively.  Dr.  Rowland  killed  1  of  the  animals,  and 
upon  post-mortem  examination  found  abundant  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis. He  was  informed  b^  Mr.  Saunders  that  a  good  many  cattle 
had  died  in  that  locality  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  existing 
among  the  animals  of  his  own  herd. 

On  July  13,  1887,  Inspectors  Trumbower  and  Walrath  examined  a 
herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Julius  Jordan,  residing  near  West 
River,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  The  herd  was  supposed  to  be 
affected  with  contac^ious  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  a  physical  exami- 
nation revealed  well-marked  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  To  satisfy  the 
owner  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  an  ox,  which  had  been  in  de- 
clining health  for  some  months,  and  a  cow,  which  was  in  good  order 
but  gave  evidence  of  lung  trouble,  were  slaughtered  for  post-mortem 
examination.  The  autopsy  revealed  extensive  tubercular  masses  in 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  of  the  ox.  In  the  lungs  of  the  cow 
were  found  small  masses  of  tuberculous  deposits.  The  mtestinal  and 
mesenteric  glands  exhibited  general  tuberculosis.  Out  of  13  head  of 
cattle  remaining  8  were  found  suflf ering  with  the  disease.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Jordan  purchased  24  head  of  cattle  at  the  Baltimore  stock- 
yards. Out  of  this  number  he  lost  12  head  within  one  year.  Last 
year  he  lost  3  animals  and  this  spring  2. 

In  May,  1887,  Dr.  W.  H.  Rose  was  directed  to  visit  Chesterfield, 
N.  H.,  and  examine  a  cow  which  was  reported  to  be  suffering  with 
a  severe  lung  disease  which  it  was  fearea  might  prove  to  be  pleuro- 
pneumonia. The  following  brief  report  gives  the  result  of  nis  ex- 
amination: 

I  yesterday  examined  the  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Stockwell,  of  Chester- 
field, N.  H.  She  was  affected  with  tuberculosis,  accompanied  with  leucorrhea.  She 
is  a  Jersey-bred  cow,  and  was  purchased  by  Mrs,  Stockwell  from  Mr.  E.  Safford 
in  January  last  Mr.  Safford  purchased  the  animal  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Keene,  N. 
H. ,  about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Safford  says  the  cow  had  a  cough  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. She  seemed  to  improve  after  the  weather  becsune  warm,  and  continued  in 
fair  condition  imtil  the  cold  and  windy  weather  of  last  winter  set  in.    Mr.  Johnson 

Surchased  the  cow  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Williams,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  who  owns  a  herd  of 
ersey  cattla 
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PREVENTIVE   INOCULATION  FOR    PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Gordon,  chief  inspector  of 
stock  for  Queensland,  Australia,  gives  the  results  of  the  writer's  e:^ 
periments  in  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  or  lung'plague  of  cattle: 

Office  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock, 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  March  18, 1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  your 
iiiteresting  and  elaborate  report  No.  2,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  the 
year  1885. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that  x>ortion  of  your  interesting  re- 
port on  pleuro-pneimionia  which  refers  more  particularly,  at  page  138  e^  seq.,  to  the 
results  of  inociuation  as  a  preventive  in  Australia,  and  in  so  doing  I  speak  from  an 
official  and  practical  experience  on  the  subject  of  twenty-five  years,  nineteen  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  my  present  office  as  chief  inspector  of  live-stock  for  the 
colony  of  Queensland. 

I  do  not  take  exception  to  the  comments  on  the  Blue  Book  and  published  returns 
of  New  South  Wales  of  1875,  because  these  returns  were  very  incomplete,  and  at 
that  time  opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject,  a  considerable  mmority  of  cattle-own- 
ers having  been  strongly  imder  the  influence  of  Professor  Simmons'  opinion,  which 
was  largely  circulated  throughout  the  colonies.  With  an  additional  twelve  years' 
ex])erience  of  the  subject,  however,  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  if  the  cattle-owners 
of  Australia  of  to-day  were  appealed  to  opinions  would  be  all  but  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  practice.  Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  verdict  of  my  own  colony,  and  no  one 
is  in  a  oetter  position  than  I  am  to  judge  of  this  matter.  Inoculation  had  necessa- 
rily to  be  carried  out  by  non-professional  naen  on  most  of  the  herds,  and  these  ik»- 
seized  little  knowledge  as  to  the  selection  of  proper  virus.  The  cattle  were  wild, 
few  of  them  having  ever  been  handled,  except  when  being  branded  as  calves,  and 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  operation  was  performed — in  crush-pens— in 
a  very  primitive  manner.  The  difficulty  in  mustering  wild  herds  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  every  animal  in  a  herd  could  be  inoculated.  On  many  herds  the  prac- 
tice was  not  adopted  at  all,  and  as  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  traveling  of  in- 
fected and  diseased  stock,  the  disease  was  kept  constantly  alive  in  the  colonies. 

You  are  probably  unaware  that  the  whole  of  the  cattle  in  the  Australian  continent, 
numbering  over  seven  and  a  half  millions,  may  be  said  to  compose  one  huge  herd, 
intermixing  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  another,  so  that  when  a  single  case  of 
infection  is  introduced  at  one  extreme  end — as  was  the  case  in  1858 — it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the  other  extreme  end  of  the  Austrauan 
continent.  By  the  time  the  disease  has  spent  itself  in  the  south,  it  is  in  active  opera- 
tion in  the  herds  of  the  north.  As  there  is  a  constant  traffic  in  store  cattle  irom 
the  northern  herds  of  Queensland  to  the  southern  colonies,  infection  is  again  intro- 
duced to  the  southern  herds,  where  it  readily  finds  a  nidus  in  the  cattle  that  have 
been  bom  since  the  previous  attack,  and  in  this  manner  a  constant  wave  of  the  dis- 
ease is  kept  oscillating  between  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  continent. 

There  is  much  force  in  your  argmnent  that  the  reports  and  observations  on  the  re- 
sults of  inoculation  in  Australia  have  been  largely  those  of  unscientific  men,  and  as 
such  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  those  of  qualified  veterinary  surgeons. 
At  the  same  time  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  there  are  many  duly  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons  in  these  colonies,  who  have  had  extensive  eicperience  in  the 
matter,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  they  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
practice.  The  government  veterinarians  oi  the  whole  group  of  Australian  colonies 
are  decidedly  favorable  to  it. 

But  I  think  you  will  concede  that  on  such  a  question  (particularly  when  the  opin- 
ions of  scientific  men  are  fairly  divided  on  it)  the  experiences  and  observations  of 
Eractical  men  may  be  allowed  some  weight,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
ringing  under  your  notice  the  following  facts : 

(1)  In  this  colony  we  have  an  act  providing  for  the  registration  of  all  brands  and 
ear  marks  in  cattle,  administered  by  me.  Under  that  act  a  special  car  mark  is  set 
apart  as  an  "  inoculation  ear  mark  "  to  distinguish  cattle  that  nave  been  inoculated, 
and  its  use  is  not  permitted  for  any  other  purpose,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  losses  among  cattle  bearing  that  ear  mark  are  very  few  indeed,  not  exceeding  1 
per  cent,  (including  those  which  die  from  the  result  of  the  operation),  whilst  the 
losses  amongst  iminoc\:dated  aveiag^liom.  ^  ^sid  IQ  to  15  and  20  per  cent. 
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(2)  Returns  of  all  stock  in  the  colony  are  annually  rendered  to  me,  and  these  con- 
firm the  statements  of  the  owners  that  when  the  wave  of  infection  is  gradually 
passing  across  the  colony,  those  herds  that  have  been  inoculated  lose  few  if  any  by 
deaths,  whilst  the  losses  in  conterminous  herds  of  non-inoculated  cattle  are  very 
heavy. 

(3)  Very  serious  losses  occur  amongst  uninoculated  store  cattle  while  bein^  traveled 
from  non-infected  districts  of  northern  (^eensland  to  the  southern  colomes,  while 
traveling  through  infected  centers ;  the  journey  in  many  instances  extends  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  During  the  present  season  some  of  the  losses  have  exceeded 
2G  per  cent,  in  mobs  of  1,000  head.  Whereas,  when  thecattle.have  been  inoculated 
prior  to  starting  on  tlieir  journey  the  losses  have  been  nil,  even,  when  traveled  over 
a  main  stock-traveling  route  strewn  with  carcasses  of  cattle  that  have  succumbed  to 
the  disease.  This  is  so  well  known  to  professional  drovers  that  they  will  not  under- 
take to  drive  uninoculated  cattle  on  the  usual  terms  of  a  fixed  bonus  per  head  on  all 
catUe  delivered  at  their  destination. 

(4)  In  the  southern  colonies  of  New  Soutli  Wales  and  Victoria  many  runs  are 
used  exclusively  for  fattening  store  cattle,  and  their  owners  are  solely  dependent  on 
the  herds  of  Qifeensland  for  their  annual  supplies  of  store  cattle.  Guiaed  by  long 
experience  these  gra2ders  readily  pay  from  10  to  15  shillings  more  per  head  for  in- 
oculated than  for  uninoculated  cattle,  and  consequently  the  *^  inoculation  ear  mark  " 
has  acquired  a  commercial  value. 

(5)  About  twenty  years  agopleuro-pneumoniawas  introduced  into  New  Zealand 
by  some  cattle  shipped  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  and  infected  a  x)ortion 
of  the  cattle  on  the  principal  island  of  that  colony.  That  outbreak  was  completely 
stamped  out  by  inoculation,  and  no  case  of  the  disease  has  since  been  known  m  any 
portion  of  New  Zealand.  This  fact  appears  in  the  official  records  of  proceedings  of 
the  conference  of  chief  inspectors  and  veterinarians  of  all  the  colonies,  held  at  Syd- 
ney in  September  last. 

(6)  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  a  pedigree-stud  herd  in  this  colony  was  inocu- 
lated at  the  re(^uest  of  the  owner  (under  my  directions  as  to  selection  of  virus  and 
mode  of  operation),  and  before  any  of  the  cattle  on  the  ^n  had  been  infected.  On 
the  same  run  there  is  a  general  mixed  herd  of  cattle,  none  of  which  were  inocu- 
lated. Pleuro  has  since  passed  through  the  run  with  the  result  that  whilst  the 
deaths  in  the  general  herd  have  been  heavy  the  stud  herd  has  maintained  a  complete 
immunity  from  the  disease. 

Since  1858,  when  the  disease  was  first  introduced  into  Australia,  up  to  1880,  al- 
though it  was  constantly  present  in  some  portions  of  the  Australian  colonies,  the 
losses  from  it  gradually  decreased  until  at  the  last-named  date  they  did  not  exceed 
5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  cattle  on  the  continent.  In  most  districts  ^  per  cent, 
more  than  covered  the  loss.  During  that  period  inoculation  was  practiced  gener- 
ally throughout  all  the  colonies,  and  was  resorted  to  in  all  districts  in  which  the 
disease  had  obtained  a  footing.  Tlie  losses  were  so  very  trifiing  that  the  stock-own- 
ers believed  that  since  the  disease  had  become  acdimated  (as  it  were)  it  had  assumed 
such  a  mild  form  that  the  casualties  from  it  would  become  in  time  almost  imper- 
ceptible. In  1881  commenced  an  unprecedented  drdught,  which  continued  with 
very  great  severity  up  to  Jimo  of  last  year.  In  conseauence  of  this,  and  of  the 
mildness  of  the  attacks  of  pleuro,  inoculation  was  completely  suspended  from  1880 
until  very  recently.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  drought  pleuro  has  appeared  with 
very  great  virulence  all  over  the  colonies,  and  the  losses  have  been  very  much  heav- 
ier than  at  any  previous  period  during  which  inoculation  was  practiced. 

I  am  aware  that  where  cattle  are  housed,  or  are  artificisdly  fed  and  thoroughly 
under  control,  as  in  England,  and  as  thev  are  (as  I  understand)  in  the  older  settled 
States  of  America,  the  disease  can  best  oe  controlled  by  the  pole-ax ;  but  such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  in  Queensland,  where  the 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  cattle  roam  over  the  natural  pasturage  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. 

In  our  dairjr  herds,  on  tlie  coast  water-shed,  near  to  cities  and  towns,  inoculation 
was,  imtil  within  the  last  few  years,  regularly  practiced,  and  not  a  single  case  of 
pleuro  has  been  reported  to  me,  or  any  member  of  my  staff,  from  snj  of  these 
dairies,  for  fifteen  years,  until  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  a  dairy 
herd,  8  miles  from  this  city,  in  conseauence  of  contact  with  a  few  infected  cattle 
purchased  in  the  public  sale  yards,  ana  none  of  the  inoculated  cattle  have  yet  shown 
the  disease,  although  in  contact  with  the  infection.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  latter  statement  may  be  premature,  and  that  the  disease  n:iay  affect  the  whole 
herd. 

From  my  long  exx)erienc6  and  careful  observation  of  the  effects  of  inoculation  I 
am  convinced  that  were  some  effectual  means  discovered  of  preserving  the  virus  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  of  cultivating  it  apart  from  the  living  subject  (as  has  beea 
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done  in  the  cade  of  the  bacillus  of  an|;hrax))  so  that  a  supply  can  be  at  all  times 
available  and  the  inoculation  of  all  calves  at  the  time  of  branding  made  compulsory 
for  a  few  years,  pleuro-pneumonia  would  disappear  from  the  Australian  continent 
t  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  R.  Gordon, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Stock* 

MALIGNANT  OATARRH  AMONG  CATTLE. 

In  July,  1887,  Dr.  James  Law  was  called  to  Steele  County,  Minn., 
to  make  an  investiffatien  of  a  malady  which  had  prevailed  m  a  herd 
of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr,  Fred.  Ahrens,  of  that  county,  for  something 
like  a  year  previous.  Subsequently  Dr.  Law  reported  the  results  of 
his  investigations  as  follows: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Havana,  Steele  County.  Minn. ,  where  I  made  an  hivetti- 
gation  of  a  malady  which  has  pre^raaled  in  the  herd  of  Fred.  Ahrens.  of  that  place, 
for  the  past  vear.  I  lei^umed  that  Mr.  Ahrens  had  lost  11  cows  and  18  yearlings  and 
calv^  out  of  a  herd  wliich  stiU  numbers  50  head.  The  disease  had  taken  but  3  or 
8  animals  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  but  once  developed  it  advanced 
with  great  rapidity  and  carried  off  its  victim  in  three  or  four  days.  It  had  been 
confined  to  no  particular  season,  thoiigh  there  had  been  no  cases  from  November  18, 
1886,  to  March  15, 1887.  Among  old  cattle  it  had  been  confined  to  cows^  though 
among  calves  and  yearlings  It  snowed  no  predilection  for  a  given  sex.  Five  CQwi 
had  died  from  spring  to  November,  1886;  in  Majch,  1887,  5  more  cows  died,  and  in 
Jub^  2  more  cows  feU  ill,  of  which  1  died  the  day  before  my  arrival. 

The  food  had  been  so  varied  that  nothing  seemed  justly  chargeable  on  that,  while 
the  water  taken  from  an  arte^an  well  was  exceptionaJly  good.  The  catUe-yards 
were  on  rising  ground  and  weU  drained,  and  the  bams  in  good  condition. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  inimical  to  health.  The  pasture 
was  a  160-acre  lot  having  a  large  swale  in  it,  as  is  so  frequent  in  different  parts  of 
Minnesota.  In  another  pasture  adjoining  the  bams,  and  in  which  I  found  the  last 
siirviving  subject  of  the  disease  (a  cow),  tne  greater  part  of  the  surface  was  covered 
with  high,  dense  tufts  or  hummocks,  indicating  its  haoituaUy  wet  character.  Finally 
just  below  the  yards  and  receiving  their  dramage  was  a  large,  stagnant,  offensive 
pond,  which  the  owner  is  now  engaged  in  filling  up. 

Mr.  Ahrens  has  owned  the  place  for  a  number  of  years  and  lost  no  cattle  until 
1886.  The  160«cre  pasture  he  rented,  and  prior  to  his  renting  it  others  had  done  so 
without  losing  cattle  turned  on  to  it. 

Symf)tom8,—TheBea.re  described  to  me,  and  as  seen  in  the  one  surviving  case, 
agreea  in  all  essential  particulars^  and  may  therefore  be  stated  in  gener^  terms. 
The  attack  comes  on  suddenly  with  a  violent  trembling  or  nervous  shuddering, 
which  often  occurs  in  paroxysms.  The  secretion  of  milk  promptly  dries  up;  ^pe- 
tite is  completely  lost,  and  the  coat  stares,  though  to  a  variable  extent  at  different 
times.  The  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  anxious,  and  all  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  are  congested  and  their  nutrition  largely  impaired.  The  eyes  are  of  a 
slightly  yellowlsh-r^  color,  and  water  abundantly,  saturating  the  sides  of  the  face; 
the  muzzle  dries,  cracks,  and  has  its  cuticle  detached  in  shreds;  the  tongue  parts 
with  its  epithelium  when  it  attempts  to  withdraw  it;  the  vulva,  of  a  dark-red,  gi^ 
ular  appearance,  discharges  a  muco-purulent  fluid;  the  rectum  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition and  stains  the  feces  with  blood  and  blood-clots,  and  also  the  thermometer  used 
to  toke  the  temperature.  The  victim  shows  nervous  disorder,  by  dullness,  acute 
nervousness,  or  loss  of  muscular  control,  so  that  in  the  advanced  stages  it  sways 
and  staggers,  or  when  down  is  utterly  unable  to  rise.  Death  usually  occurs  in  con- 
vulusions  with  much  struggling.    Temperature  in  the  advanced  stages,  101.5**  F. 

In  the  case  which  I  saw  one  hom  came  off  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  assists  in 
drawing  a  cow  out  of  the  ditch.  The  matrix  of  the  hom  was  of  a  deep  red  color, 
and  from  it  blood  oozed,  but  the  loose  connection  indicated  the  impaired  nutrition  of 
the  structure. 

iV(0cropa2^.— Ecchymosis  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  larynx, 
bladder,  and  rectum;  also  on  the  omentum  and  mesentery.  The  sublumbar,  mesen' 
teric,  and  omental  glands  were  congested.  No  marked  ecchymosis  was  observed  on 
the  first  three  stomachs,  though  the  ingesta  adhered  with  great  tenacity  to  about  2 
inches  of  the  folds  of  the  third  stomach  near  their  attached  border.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  was  of  a  deep,  dark  red.  but  not  much  thickened 
nor  softened.  The  mucosa  of  the  duodenum  was  also  congested.  The  remainder 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  l^e  Vaxge  with  the  exception  of  we  rectum,  seemed  na^ 
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nral;  liver  firm  and  natural  in  color;  spleen  under  2  pounds  and  also  natural  in 
color,  consistency,  and  appearance.  The  lungs  were  normal  in  the  subject  I  saw, 
though  in  animals  dying  m  March,  1887,  there  was  found  chronic  bronchitis,  the  air 
tubes  being  filled  with  a  tenacious  muco-purulent  product  (an  accidental  complica- 
tion). The  interior  of  the  comif erous  frontal  process,  where  the  horn  had  been  torn 
off,  showed  some  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  blood  coagulated  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  with  less  than  the  usual  consistency. 

Diagnoais, — ^The  siuroundings  of  the  hard,  the  symptoms,  and  post-mortem  lesions 
tend  to^but  one  diagnosis — the  so-called  malignant  catarrh  of  cattle. 

Recommendations. — As  this  affection  is  usually  associated  with  a  poison  venerated 
in  connection  with  damp  or  water-logged  soils,  Mr.  Ahrens  was  instructed  to  drain 
and  fill  the  offensive  pond  at  his  farm  ouildings,  and  to  either  fence  in  the  swale  in 
his  pasture,  or,  better,  remove  the  herd  to  a  new  pasture  on  a  gravelly,  well-drained 
soil.  It  was  further  advised  to  give  the  cattle  diuily  a  dose  of  sulphiir  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  to  carefully  watch  the  excretions  and  on  the  first  sign  of  costiveness  to 
administer  a  laxative. 

If  these  recommendations  are  attended  to  I  apprehend  little  future  danger  to  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Ahren,  while  his  neighbors  are  only  likely  to  suffer  if  they  are  exposed 
on  the  same  ground. 
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